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[ 7 HOEVER recollects, that, in writing a preface, he pre- | 

ſumes, in ſome degree or other, to call the attention of the : 3 

public more particularly to himſelf, will hardly be diſpoſed to fay 

more than he thinks neceſſary, and will fay even that with ſome | 

reluctance. To be allowed, however, to explain his own deſign, | — 
in his own defence, is a privilege which every writer may juſtly 
claim; and I am too ſenſible of the imperfection of the following 

work to deliver it up in ſilent confidence to the public judgment. 

It may be faid, I think, univerſally, of all tranſlation, that it 
ſhould give the 7houghts of the original with all the accuracy poſ- 
ſible, and the Janguage as cloſely as is conſiſtent with the purpoſe, 
which every man who writes muſt neceſſarily have in view—that 
of being read with ſatisfaction. No work can be read with fatiſ- 
faction if it is ill written; and every tranſlation is undoubtedly ill 
written, that does not, as far, at leaſt, as /anguage is concerned, 
read like an original; that, on the contrary, to every reader, at 
once diſcovers itſelf to be tranſlation, by that conſtrained uncouth- 
neſs of expreſſion, harſhneſs of phraſe, and embarraſſment of mean- 
ing, which neceſſarily reſult from the transfuſion of idiom out of 
one language into another. A work fo tranſlated may be ſaid to be 
tranſlated into rohen Engl;h, For the effect is much the ſame, 
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whether we are imperfectly acquainted with the language iz which, 
or adhere too ſervilely to the language from which, we ſpeak : whe- 
ther we write Engliſh in Greek, or Greek in Engliſh, In both 
caſes we write one language in the idiom of another. 


But in ſteering from this rock, the tranſlator, if he takes too 


wide a compaſs, will be in danger of running upon another. It is 
ſingular, that Pope, in one of his early letters, ſhould have pointed 
out, by a ſenſible and true obſervation, the very defect, and perhaps 
the only general defe&, of his own Homer. In a letter to Mr. 
Cromwell“ he ſays, Let the ſenſe be ever fo exactly rendered, 
e unleſs an author Looks LIKE HIMSELF, in his HABIT and 


* MANNER, 'tis a diſguiſe, and not a tranſlation.” Now, let every 


other merit poſſfible be allowed to Pope's tranſlation, it ſurely can- 
not be denied, that we have there a manner, a loo, a habit, very 
widely different from that of Homer himſelf.—But poetical tranſ- 
lation is attended with peculiar difficulty, and demands peculiar 
indulgence. The tranſlator of proſe into proſe has far leſs excuſe, 
when he departs ſo widely from the words of his author, as to re- 
tain no reſemblance to his manner; and leaſt of all, perhaps, would 
ſuch liberty bs excuſable in a verſion of Ariſtotle, in whoſe writ- 
ings, however perplexing on many other accounts, a tranſlator is 
ſeldom embarraſſed by any of thoſe delicate © bloſſoms of elocu- 
tion, which * drop off fo eafily” at his touch. 

An Engliſh tranſlator, it has been faid, ** is to exhibit his au- 
te thor's thoughts | in ſuch a dreſs of diction as the author would 
e have given them, had his language been Engliſh*.” An idea 
of tranſlation, to which nothing can be objected, but the difticulty, 
I might perhaps have ſaid, the impoſſibility, of its practical appli- 
cation. The rule, therefore, is not rule enough. It leaves too 
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much to the fancy and the prejudices of the tranſlator; who will 
naturally 1 imagine, that his «wn, or his favourite, ſtyle, whatever it 
be, is preciſely that, which the author, had he written Enelifh, 
would have preferred. Perhaps the end of this rule cannot any way 
be more ſecurely anfwered in practice, than by the obſervance of 
the rule I firſt mentioned to depart no farther from the expreſſion 
of the original, than is * * by the different —_ of the 
two languages. 

In faying what I think ought to be done by every tranſlator, 1 
have of courſe faid, not, I . what I Have done, but certainly 
what I have endeavonred to do, myſelf. My object, in few words, 
was, to produce a verſion ſufficiently cloſe and accurate to ſatisfy 
thoſe readers who are acquainted with the original, and, at the 
fame time, ſufficiently Engliſb to be read without diſguſt by thoſe 
who are not.—Such a verſion, at the time when I was induced to- 
undertake the taſk, was certainly among the deſiderata of our lite- 
rature. We had then no Engliſh tranſlation that could be read 
with patience by any one competently acquainted either with the 
Greek language, or with his own. I know indeed of but two 
attempts. The one, publiſhed in 1705, a mere tranſlation of 
Dacier's tranſlation, notes, and preface; though profeſſing, in the 
title- page, to be tranſlated from the original Greek, and accom- 
panied, indeed, by fome marginal 7provements from the Greek 
text, moſt of which, if admitted into the verſion, would make it 
ſtill worſe than it is.—The other is a tranſlation from the Greek, 


I know not by whom, publiſhed in 1775. It may ſpeak ſuffi- 


Fabricius gives the following account of a tranſlation by Rymer: * Avglice, 
« Rimero interprete, cum Renati Rapini Obſervationibus Poeticis, > Gallico in idem 
idioma tranſlatis, Lond. 1674.” — Bib, Græc. vol. ii. p. 124.— The beſt inquiries I 
have been able to make juſtify me in concluding this account to be a miſtake, occa- 
fioned by Rymer's tranſlation of Rapin's Reflections on Ariftotle's Treatiſe of Poefs ie, &c. 
publiſhed i in 1694, and to which he prefixed his famous critical Preface. 


ceiently 
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ciently for itſelf by a few ſpecimens, which, from among many 
others of the ſame ſort, I have given in the margin. 

It would be doing injuſtice to the tranſlation lately given to 
the public by Mr. Pye, to place it, in any view, however favour. 
able, by the fide of theſe. A particular and critical examination 
of its merits would come with little propriety from me. $6 much, 
however, I may be allowed to ſay, for it is an indiſputable fact, that 
Mr. Pye's tranſlation and mine are frequently very different ; and 
that, in many paſſages, if he is right, I muſt confeſs myſelf to be 
wrong. 

It is natural for me to wiſh, that I could ſecure the indulgence 
of the reader, by giving him ſome idea of the uncommon dith- 

culties, with which a tranſlator of this work of Ariſtotle has to 
| ſtruggle.” But they are ſuch as can hardly be conceived, but by 
thoſe who are well acquainted with the original; and even among 
them, I may venture to ſay, can be adequately conceived by thoſe 
only, who have tried their ſtrength againſt them by actual expe- 
riment. Theſe difficulties ariſe from various ſources: from the 
elliptic conciſeneſs, and other peculiarities, of Ariſtotle's {tyle, and 
from the nature of the work itſelf, which, in many parts of it at 
leaſt, ſeems to have been intended for little more than a collection 
of hints, or ſhort memorial notes, and has ſometimes almoſt the 
appearance of a ſyllabus for lectures, or a table of contents* ; ſo 
that 


P. 3, and throughout, on is rendered © morals.” —p. II, and 16, &urooxelizouarta, 
“ /elf-formed images. p. 31. Tpog ev T85 &ywvas H Ti wobnow—« with regard to the 
« Controverſies and the Conception.—p. 57. &Texvorega—* q degree nearer art.“ — p. 89. 
Exe de Tpo; To emerteveoiou To HED mou min emonoun Nov Epic has much peculiar 
«* for lengthening the greatueſs,” —p. 92. &wara ua tmore—* Impoſſibilities and Suit 
« abc.” 


e 


—< He has a dry conciſeneſs, that makes one imagine one is peruſing a table of 
contents, rather than a book.“ —Gray's Letters, Se. 4. Let. 3. The account 
Mr. Gray there gives of Ariſtotle's writings, though it is written with the ſportive 
| pleaſantry, 
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that we might apply to it, in ſome degree, what Ariſtotle himſelf 
is faid to have written to Alexander the Great, who had repri- 
manded him for having publiſhed ſome private lectures which that 
Prince had received from him: They are publiſhed,” anſwered 
the philoſopher, © and not publiſhed ; for they are intelligible 
* only to thoſe who have been my pupils*.” An anſwer, which 
does indeed give ſome countenance to the aſſertion of Ammonius, 
that the obſcurity of Ariſtotle's ſtyle was voluntary. Yet I hope 
the aſſertion is not true. I cannot perſuade myſelf to give full 
credit to an account ſo degrading to a great philoſopher. And 
furely it is but a perverſe kind of apology, to aſſign, of all the 
cauſes of obſcurity that can be aſſigned, the only one which leaves 
it totally without excuſe. If, however, this was really the caſe, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that Ariſtotle ſucceeded well, and ſtood in little 
need of the admonition of the ſchook-maſter mentioned by Quin- 
tilian, qui diſcipulos ob/curare gue dicerent juberet, Græco verbo 
* utens, Lx n. Another conſiderable ſource of difficulty is, 
that ſo many of the Tragedies and other poems, alluded to, and 
quoted, throughout the treatiſe, are loſt. —But the chief of theſe 
ſources, undoubtedly, is the mutilated and corrupt condition of the 
text. The work is but a fragment :—IIdaxGs & iron; 6\ryn bag | — 
I with I could add, Ax Arig xalapy TE . axpanyrO. pre. : but 
even of this fragment it may be doubted, whether it has been moſt 


pleaſantry of a familiar letter, is extremely juſt ; except, perhaps, in one obſerv a- 
tion: —it ſeems hardly fair to conclude that Ariſtotle “ loſt him/e/f,” wherever his 
readers are now at a loſs to find his meaning. 


f Ie 8 dwreg KAI EKAEAOMENOYE KAI MH EKAEAOMENOYS- Exveroi ap 


210% og roig N Gerad, —Dece Aul, Gell. XX. 5. where the two letters, of Alex- 
ander and Ariſtotle, are preſerved. | 


© Thonays Te c“ ο , [{c. To S O- Tu Apiroresg ovyYpapparur,)] uai aaapus 
TEPpxoueve, fs di Tv Puoiv T8 Yeararr©, ar EKOTEINE uro erm i Ammon, ad 
Categ. Ariſtot. See alſo Fabric, Bib. Græc. vol. iv. p. 5 EniTnIEvav. 
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injured by mutilation, or by repair. The hiſtory given by Strabo, 
of the fate of Ariſtotle's works after his death, is ſo curious, and fo 


effectually removes all wonder at the mangled ſtate in which we 


find them, that I ſhall here, for the fake of the Engliſh _ 

inſert a tranſlation of it. | 
The Socratic philoſophers, Eraſtus and Coriſcus, were natives 

ws of Sceplis '; as was alſo Neleus, (the fon of Coriſcus,) who was 


A ſcholar of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, and to whom the latter 
* bequeathed his library, in which was included that of Ariſtotle. 


For Ariſtotle, who, as far as we know, was the firſt collector of 
books, and the firſt who taught the kings of Egypt to form and 


arrange a library, left his own collection of books, (as he alſo 


* did his ſchool,) to Theophraſtus ; and from Theophraſtus it 
came to Neleus. Neleus removed it to Scepſis, and left it to 
his deſcendants; who, being illiterate perſons, threw the books 
together as lumber, and locked them up: but afterwards, when 


they heard, that the Attalic monarchs, their ſovereigns, were 


* taking great pains to collect books for the Pergamenian library, 
c they concealed them in a cave under ground ; whence, after 
having been long damaged by damp and worms *, the books both 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus were, at length, ſold by ſome of 


the family, at a great price, to Apellicon the Teian. This man 


« was rather a lover of books, than a lover of wiſdom, or a Philoſo- 


„ pher*; and being therefore anxious to reſtore, at any rate, thoſe 
s parts of the manuſcripts that had been deſtroyed or damaged, he 


„had them fairly copied; and, the vacuities in the writing being 
« unſeilfully ſupplied, they were thus publiſhed, full of blunders, The 
« old Peripatetics, who ſucceeded Theophraſtus, poſſeſſing none 
of theſe writings, except a very few, and thoſe chiefly of the 


1 A city of Myſia. 
ao ning ua omα wanuberre = — . 
' Þrofpipr@- hab 1 pinoorep@,—A very modern ſort of character. 
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* oxoferic kind, were not qualified to philoſophize accurately, but 
© contented themſelves with treating, in a ſhewy and ſuperficial 
© manner, ſuch particular queſtions as were propoſed. The later 
IM Peripatetics, however, who lived after the publication of thoſe 
© books, were enabled to teach the Ariſtotelic doctrines with more 
te exactneſs; yet even they, from the multitude of errors in their 
_ *0. copies, were frequently obliged to have recourſe to explanations 
merely conjectural. And theſe errors were much increaſed at 
Rome. For immediately on the death of Apellicon, Sylla, 
hen he took Athens, poſſeſſed himſelf of his library, and 
carried it to Rome; where tho books fell into the hands of 
« Tyrannio the Grammarian, a great admirer of Ariſtotle, who 
. procured them from the librarian; and afterwards into thoſe 
« of certain bookſellers, who employed careleſs and ignorant 
« tranſcribers, and neglected to collate the copies with the ori- 
« ginals; which is alſo the caſe with many other books tranſ= 
e cribed for ſale, both at Rome and Alexandria.. 
In the diviſion of the tranſlation into Parts and Sections, there 
was no authority to reſtrain me from following my own ideas, 
and preferring that method which appeared moſt conducive to 
clearneſs.— By the marginal titles the convenience of the reader 
is conſulted: he has the work, and its index, under his eye at 
the ſame time. The order of the chapters I have not attempted- 
to diſturb. But if, on the one hand, I cannot admit the unneceſ- 
fary and licentious tranſpoſitions of Heinfius, neither can I, on 
the other, aſſent to thoſe commentators, who, like Dacier, defend, 
on all occafions, the common arrangement as authentic. If they 
are right, we muſt ſuppoſe one of the moſt ſtrict and methodical 
of philoſophers to have been ſometimes almoſt as careleſs as old 
Montagne; who, as he tells us pleaſantly, n'avoit point dautre 
0 fergent de bande a ranger ſes pieces que la fortune.” 


» Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 608, D. ed. Caſaub.— See alſo Plutarch's life of Sylla, 
p- 856. ed. H. St. and Bayle, art. TYRANNITON. | 
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Every . mould be accompanied with ſuch explanations 
as are neceſſary to render it intelligible to thoſe readers who are 
ſuppoſed, chiefly, to have recourſe to tranſlation ; thoſe, who are 
totally unacquainted with the language of the original. This is 
the object of the ſhort notes under the verſion ; in which, how- 
ever, I have ſometimes referred to the larger notes, when they 
were ſuch as would anſwer the ſame daa, 

Theſe laſt- mentioned notes, which follow the endeten. and 
the two diſſertations prefixed to it, (which indeed are but longer 
notes thrown into that form, ) I wiſh to be conſidered as the prin- 
cipal part of my deſign. They form a full, and nearly a continued, 
commentary. My purpoſe was, to diſcuſs all the difficulties of 
the original, of whatever kind: to remove, or at leaſt to diminiſh 
them, where I could; where I could not, to ſtate them fairly, and 
to confeſs them—the eaſieſt part, certainly, of a commentator's 
duty, though not, perhaps, that, which is moſt commonly dif. 
charged. 

As a great part of theſe e ariſe from the obſcurity or 
corruption of the Greek text, a great part of my comment is, of 
courſe, taken up by philological and verbal criticiſm. But though 
my plan obliged me to ſubmit to an employment which wit has 
diſgraced by the name of word- catching, I hope it will not be 
| found that I altogether © Ave on ſyllables *.” It is, indeed, rather 
hard upon a commentator, that he ſhould be expected to catch” 
the meaning of his author, and, at the ſame time, reproached for 
endeavouring to catch the words in which that meaning is con- 
tained. But, in executing this part of my taſk, I muſt confeſs 
myſelf, to have, indeed, an inſatiable appetite for obſcurity, if I 
have diſcovered any deſire of finding the text more corrupt and 
mutilated than it is. Where I have indulged conjecture, I hope 
I have always remembered that it zs conjecture, and have neither 


* Lach word-catcher, that lives on ſyllables,” —Pope's Ep. to Arbuthnot. 
" BED | inſulted 
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inſulted the reader, nor diſgraced myſelf, by the diſguſting, though 
privileged, language of emendatory criticiſm on antient authors. 


A Latin commentator; indeed, may lay any ger, that his author 


wrote this, or that; may aſſert his emendation to be clearer than 
light itſelf, and ſay to his reader, i you are not a blochbead, you will 
be of my opmion*, &c.— Nobis non licet eſſe tam diſertis.“ 1 
They, who think any interpretation better than none, may per- 
haps wiſh, that I had not employed fo conſiderable a portion of 
my notes in merely ſtating difficulties which had not been fully 
ſeen or fairly acknowledged, without attempting to remove them ; 


in combating interpretations hitherto acquiefced in as ſatisfactory, | 
and ſhewing, that many paſſages, ſuppoſed to be ſufficiently un- 
derſtood, are yet to be explained. This is certainly not that part 


of a commentator's duty, which is moſt pleaſant, either to his 


readers, or himſelf; but.it is ſurely a neceſſary and indiſpenſable 
part of it, and I have endeavoured to diſcharge it faithfully. I 
hope I have no where either made a difficulty to ſhew my faga- 


city, or diſſembled one to conceal the want of it. 


We live in a delicate and faſtidious age, in Which learning, 


even in books, is hardly releaſed from the neceſſity of obſerving, 
in ſome degree, what Fontenelle calls the exterior decencies of 
&« ignoramce. But, if pedantry be an unneceſſary, unſeaſonable, 


and therefore oſtentatious, diſplay of learning, I ſhould hope, that 


the nature of my work would ſufficiently ſecure me againſt ght 


charge. It will ſcarce be thought ſtrange, that notes, intended 
to explain a Greek author, and ſuppoſed, of courſe, to be addreſſed 


to Greek ſcholars, ſhould abound with Greek quotations. One 
of my chief objects was, to illuſtrate Ariſtotle, wherever I could, 
from himſelf, and from Plato, to whoſe opinions and writings 


„„ Quovis pignore contenderim. Luce meridiana clarius.“ “ Tu, ſi ſapis, 
« mecum repone,” -& c. &c. | 


4 


? « Les bienſẽances exterieures de Vignorance,” 
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he continually alludes. Another was, to relieve the dryneſs of 
ſo much philological diſcuſſion by paſſages, which, at the ſame 
time that they throw light upon the author, might alſo be ex- 
pected to afford ſome pleaſure to the reader, either as beautiful, 
or as curious. With the ſame view, I have now and then 
ventured to quit, for a moment, my direct path; to tranſgreſs 
Seneca's rule, * Qud ducit materia ſequendum eſt, non qud 
« 7mvifat,” and to avail myſelf of ſome of thoſe many openings, 
which Ariſtotle affords, into collateral, though not irrelative 
inquiries. | 

The time is come, when we no longer read the antients with 
our judgments ſhackled by determined admiration'; when even 
from the editor and the commentator, it is no longer required 
as an indiſpenſable duty, that he ſhould ſee nothing in his author 
but perfection. No apology therefore, I truſt, will be required 


from me, for ſpeaking freely of the defects of this work of Ariſ- | 


totle, even where thoſe defects appear to be his own. 

It is neceſſary to mention, that many of my notes were written, 
and of more the materials were prepared, before I conſulted, or 
indeed had it in my power to conſult, ſome of the earlieſt and 


beſt commentators, whoſe works are too ſcarce to be procured 


at the moment they are wanted. In peruſing them I might often 
have adopted the exclamation of the old Grammarian ?, © Pereant, 
gui ante nos noſtra dixerunt! But © every thing,” ſays Epictetus, 
has two handles; and it required but little philoſophy in this 
| caſe, to be more pleaſed with the ſupport which my opinions 
received from ſuch coincidence, than mortified by the mere cir- 
cumſtance of prior occupation : a circumſtance, which, after all, 
could not deprive me of the property of my own thoughts, though, 


as Dr. Johnſon has obſerved on a fimilar occaſion *, I certainly 


* Donatus, 


© Pref, to Shakſpeare. 
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can prove that property only to myſelf. —This coincidence, where- 


ever I found it, I have ſcrupulouſly pointed out. 

How much ſubſequent commentators, and Dacier in \ particular, 
have been obliged to the labours of thoſe learned, acute, and in- 
defatigable Italians, will perhaps ſufficiently . appear from the uſe 


I have made of them, and the frequent extracts, which the ſcarce- 


neſs of their books has induced. me to give from them in my 
notes. This I muſt be allowed to ſay, that, in my opinion, 
great injuſtice is done to their merits by thoſe editors, who not 
only neglect to avail themſelves of their aſſiſtance, but affect 


alſo to ſpeak of them with contempt. The truth is, that to 


conſult them is a work of conſiderable labour, and requires no 
ſmall degree of patience and reſolution. The trouble we are un- 
willing to take, we eaſily perſuade ourſelves to think not worth 
taking; and plauſible "reaſons are readily given, and as readily 
admitted, for neglecting, what thoſe, to whom we make our 


apology, are, in general, as little diſpoſed to take the pains of 


examining as ourſelves. And thus, Difficultas JANIE, diſ- 
* cendi DISERTAM NEGLIGENTIAM REDDIT.” 

In what I have here faid, I allude, more particularly, to the 
commentaries of Caſtelvetro and Beni*. Their prolixity, their 


| ſcholaſtic and trifling ſubtilty, their uſeleſs tediouſneſs of logical 


analyſis, their microſcopic detection of difficulties inviſible to 


ie, de Divin. I. 47. 


Poetica d. Ar i/totele vulgariazata e olle ber Lodevico Caftelvetre, &c. Boil. 
1 SEP 

Pauli Benii, Eugubini, &c. in Ari i/totelis Poeticam R &c. Venet. 1624. 

Caſtelvetro's criticiſm is well characterized, and its effect upon his reader well 
deſcribed, by Gravina : © E perche il Caſtelvetro, quanto è acuto e diligente, ed 


« amator de] vero, tanto e difficile ed affannoſo per quelle ſcolaſtiche reti, che 


agli altri ed a fe ſteſſi, allora, i maggiori ingegni tendeano; percio, per diſpetto 
« ſpeſſo e per rabbia vien da” lettori abbandonato, ed è da loro condannato, prima 
che intendano la ſua ragione; la quale fi rincreſcono tirar fuori da quei labirinti 


*« delle ſue ſottili e moleſte diſtinzioni.“ Della Tragedia, p. 75. 
the 
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the naked eye of common ſenſe, and their waſte of confutation 
upon objections made only by themſelves, and made on purpoſe 
to be confuted—all this, it muſt be owned, is diſguſting and 
repulſive. It may ſufficiently releaſe a commentator from the 
5 duty of reading their works throughout, but not from that of 
| examining and conſulting them : for in both theſe writers, but 
more eſpecially in Beni, there are many remarks equally acute 
and ſolid ; many difficulties well ſeen, clearly ſtated, and, ſome- 
times, ſucceſsfully removed; many things uſefully illuſtrated, 
LE and judiciouſly explained; and if their freedom of cenſure is 
= now and then diſgraced by a little diſpoſition to cavil, this be- 
=. comes almoſt a virtue, when compared with the ſervile and 
implicit admiration of Dacier, who, as a fine writer has obſerved, 
« avoit fait vœu d'Etre de Vavis d Ariſtote, ſoit qu'il Ventendit ou 
qu'il ne Ventendit pas ".” 
Of the tranſlations and commentaties written in the Italian 
language there is one, which deſerves particular notice, though, 
by what hard fate I know not, it ſeems ſcarce to have been 
noticed at all: I mean that of Piccolomini. His verſion, though 
ſometimes rather paraphraſtical, is ſingularly exact; and, on the 
whole, more faithful to the ſenſe, or at leaſt to what I conceive to 
be the ſenſe, of Ariftotle, than any other that I have ſeen. In 
his commentary, he has nothing of the Quixotiſm of Caſtelvetro 
and Beni. He does not fally forth ſo eagerly to the relief of d:/- 
treſſed readers, as to create the diſtreſs for the ſake of ſhewing his 
proweſs in ſurmounting it. Some commentators appear to be really 


diſappointed, when they find any thing which they cannot deny to 


u Marmontel, Poetique Frangoiſe, Pref. p. 6. 


w Annotationi di M. Aleſſandro Piccolomini, nel libro della Poetica d' Ariſtotele; 
con la traduttione del medeſimo libro ix lingua volgare. In Vinegia. 1575. Picco- 
lomini was archbiſhop of Patras. See Bayle. He alſo wrote Copioſiſſima Parafraſe 
nel Retorica d Ariſtotele. Venet. 1565. A clear, exact, and uſeful work, though 
prolix, and an unpleaſant mixture of tranſlation and comment. 
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be intelligible. Piccolomini fairly endeavoured to underſtand his 
author; and, which is no ſmall praiſe, ſeems always to have 
underſtood himſelf. His annotations, though often prolix and 


_ diffuſed, are generally ſenſible, and always clear. They will ſome- 


times tire the reader, but ſeldom, I think, perplex him. 
With reſpe& to the original work itſelf, it would be ſuper- 

fluous to enter, here, into any diſcuſſion of its merits and its de- 

fects. My ideas of both will ſufficiently appear in the courſe 


of my notes. I muſt however remark one point of view, in 


which the criticiſm of Ariſtotle has always particularly ſtruck 
me, though it ſeems to have been little noticed: And that is, that 
his philoſophy, auſtere and cold as it appears, has not encroached 
upon his taſte. He has not indeed exprofed that taſte by mixing 


the language of admiration with that of philoſophy in his inveſ- 


tigation of principles, but he has diſcovered it in thoſe principles 
themſelves ; which, in many reſpects at leaſt, are truly | poetical 
principles, and ſuch as afford no countenance to that fort of 
criticiſm, which requires the Poet to be ** of reaſon all compact. wy 
Ariſtotle, on the contrary, every where reminds him, that it is 
his buſineſs to repreſent, not what z5, but what ſhould be; to look 
beyond actual and common nature, to the ideal model of perten 
in his own mind. He ſees fully, what the rationaliſis among 


modern critics have not always ſeen, the power of popular opinion 
and. elzef upon poetical credibility * — that © a legend, a tale, a 


tradition, a rumour, a ſuperſtition — in ſhort, any Wing, is 
enough to be the baſis of the poet's air- formed vH“ He 
never loſes ſight of the end of Poetry, which, in conformity to 
common ſenſe, he held to be pleaſure*. He is ready to excuſe, 
not only impoſſibilities, but even abſurdities, where that end 


* See the tranſlation, Part IV. Sect. 1. and the note there: Sect. 3, and 6. 
Letters on Chivalry and Romance, p. 300. 


= This I have endeavoured to prove in NoTE. 277. 


appears 


xvi FE WEL EF + © = 
1 appears to be better anſwered with them, than it would have 
0 been without them. In a word, he aſſerts the privileges of 


Poetry, and gives her free range to employ her whole power, and 
to do all the can do — that is, to impoſe upon the imagination, 
5 12 by whatever means, as far as imagination, for the fake of its own 
| | pleaſure, will conſent to be impoſed upon. Poetry can do no 

more than this, and, from its very nature and end, ought not to 
be required to do leſs. If it is our intereſt to be cheated, it is 
her duty to cheat us. The critic, who ſuffers his philoſophy to 
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j CET reaſon away his pleaſure, is not much wiſer than the child, who | 1 
{ | | cuts open his drum, to ſee what it is within that cauſed the 1 
The Engliſh ade of Ariſtotle will, I hope; do ide (and, I 5 
may add, his tranſlator,) ſo much juſtice, as to recollect, when I 
the improvements of modern criticiſm occur to him, that he is 1 
reading a book, which was written above two thouſand years F 
ago, and which, for the reaſons already given, can be conſidered 
as little more than the fragment of a fragment. What would 
have been the preſent ſtate of poetical criticiſm, had Ariſtotle never 
written, it is impoſſible to ſay : two facts, however, are certain; 
that he was the firſt who carried philoſophical inveſtigation into 
theſe regions of imagination and fiction, and that the ableſt of his 
ſucceſſors have not diſdained to purſue the path which he had 
opened to them, and even, in many inſtances, to tread in his very 
footſteps. It may therefore, paſſibly, be true, that modern critics 
are, in ſome meaſure, indebted to Ariſtotle himſelf for their very 
pretenſions to deſpiſe him. At leaſt, the more we admire the {kill - 
a Part IV. Sect 2. and p. 120. 
»I allude to the ingenious ſaying of Gorgias, who called Tragedy, “ an impo- 
| « ſition, where they who cheat us are honefter than they who do not cheat us, and they 
« who are cheated, wiſer than they who are not cheated.” —Tn Tgayuliav emev araryy, 
[ nv 6 anatroa; lnairee® te wn ewatioart@, uai ö amerrnbeig Toure e T8 wn araatuberr©, 
| Plut. de aud. Poet. p. 26. ed. H. 8. 
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of thoſe, who have raiſed and finiſhed the ſtructure, the more 
reaſon we have to reſpect the Architect, who not only gave the 


plan, but, with it, many ſpecimens of maſterly execution. 
With reſpect to my own work, I have already ſaid all that I 
thought it neceſſary to ſay, by way of explaining its deſign, and of 


apologizing. for ſuch particulars in the execution of it, as might 


appear moſt liable to exception. Fo ſuppoſe it free from imper- 


fection and error, would be not only to forget the nature of the 


work, but to forget myſelf. I commit it with the leſs anxiety to 


the candour of the public, as I am confident, (and it is the only 


confidence I allow myſelf to feel,) that the time and the labour F. 


have beſtowed upon it will, at leaſt, acquit me of that diſreſpectful 
indifference to the public judgment, which haſte and negligence 


imply. It is now fix years ſince the tranſlation was finiſhed ; and 
both that, and the diſſertations and notes, have received every 
advantage of reviſion and correction, which either my own care, 
or friendly criticiſm, could give them. And, upon this occaſion, 
I cannot refuſe myſelf the gratification of publicly acknowledging 
how much I owe to the accurate judgment and juſt taſte of one 
perſon *, in particular, in whom I found preciſely that friendly 


cenſor, ſo happily and ſo comprehenſively characterized by the 
Poet as 


« Eager to praiſe, 10 reſolute to blame, 

« Kind to his verſe, but kinder to his fame * | 
—and of whom, indeed, I may ſay, without any fear of indulging 
too far the partiality of friendſhip, that he never ſhrinks from any 
taſk, whether of private kindneſs, or more general benevolence; 


that calls for his aſſiſtance, and ſtands in need of his abilities. 


* The Rev. Dr. Forſter, of Colcheſter. 
« Hayley's Epiſtle on the death of Mr, Thornton. 


c | i TAKE 


T TAKE the only opportunity now left me to mention a 
book, which was very lately ſent to me. by a friend, and 
* which I have read with great pleaſure; Dramaturgie, ou Obſer- 

vations critiques fur pluſieurs pieces de Theatre, tant anciennes que 
modernes: [Paris 1785]—a tranſlation from the German of the 
late Mr. Lefling. The notice taken of the original work in 
Mr. Winſtanley's edition of Ariſtotle had, indeed, long ago ex- 

cited my curioſity ; but I am unacquainted with the German 

language, and my inquiries afforded me no reaſon to conclude that 5 

the work had been tranſlated. It contains many excellent and 
uncommon things. Mr. Leſſing appears to me to have poſſeſſed, 
in no ordinary degree, that combination of taſte and philoſophy— 
of ſtrength of feeling and ſtrength of thought upon which good 
and original criticiſm depends. He had, it ſeems, particularly 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Ariſtotle's treatiſe on Poetry; as 
indeed ſufficiently appears from ſeveral maſterly diſcuſſions of 
difficult and conteſted paſſages in that work. I cannot but regret, 
that he did not write a regular commentary on the whole. From 
the ſpecimens he has given, I have no doubt, that it would have 
been, in many reſpects, far ſuperior to any other work of the 
kind; though, at the ſame time, thoſe ſpecimens afford us 
reaſon to conclude, that we ſhould have found in it ſome in- 

ſtances of refinement, upon Ariſtotle, at leaſt, if not upon the 
truth ; and that, like many other ingenious men, he would, 
now and then, have transferred his own ingenuity to his author, 
Something of this refinement, I think, there is in his explanation 
of Ariſtotle's definition of Tragedy, and of the purgation of the 

paſſions, tome 2. p. 6—35. After conſidering, very attentively, that, 
I and 
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and ſome other explanations, in which he differs from me, T have 
not yet found reaſon to alter my opinion. But, had I ſeen this 
ingenious work in time, I ſhould certainly have paid every atten- 
tion due to the opinions of ſuch a writer, by availing myſelf of 
his ſupport, where we agree, and by giving my reaſons, where we 
differ. n bp Ae | 
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SS: $A Lib 
23. for and, read et. 


line 
— 31, and in ſome other Italian quotations where it occurs, for et, r. e. 
37. — 24. for way, r. manner, 


42. 3 from bottom, r. Eumæus 
58. 5. for note, r. diſſertation. 
132. — I4. — Tr. Callippides. 
133. 11. — r. Soſiſtratus. a 

137 —168. In the references prefixed to the 1 1 fir, rf NoTEs, for p. 1, read p. 65. 
Per p. 2, and 3, r. p. 66. for p. 4, r. p. 67. 
„„ — r. Satyrica. 

161. line 2. — re:. ExwoWw Ol. 

164. note . for 44, r. 8. 

ibid. line 20. — 7. 0xnrinov. =» | 
173. 3 AN@PQIIQNN, izſert [De Leg. VII. p. 798. D. : 
174. note v. for Bl, v. E for 85, r. 51. 

209. note. — r. Anapeæſtic. 

224. line 7. for, or r. for. 

271. note — r. cu οε. 

311. line 19. — r. MOONS. 

318. note 8. for vol. ii. r. vol. i. 

324. note. por ab fuit r. abfuit. 


370. ane 6. r. ouvamepyatouevoy. 

418. line 8. — r. vrro, and uęeirru. 
0 7. TON. 

434. note. for vol. i. r. vol. ii. 

471. penult. — r. 65 O, or, os TE, 

506. 5 & 6. — rv. travailloit, ; f 


536. note. — r. 326. 
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DISSERTATION 


o N POETRY CONSIDERED AS AN 
IMITATIVE. ART. 


HE word Imitation, like many others, is uſed, ſometimes 
in a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, and ſometimes in a ſenſe more 
or leſs extended and improper. Its application to poetry is 
_ chiefly of the latter kind. Its preciſe meaning, therefore, when 
applied to poetry in general, is by no means 1 No one 
who has ſeen a picture is at any loſs to underſtand how painting 
is imitation. But no man, J believe, ever heard or read, for the 
firſt time, that poetry is imitation, without being conſcious. in 
tome degree, of that confuſion of thought” which an ingenious 
writer complains of having felt wheneyer he has attempted to- 
explain the imitative nature of Mufic*, It is eaſy to ſee whence: 
this confuſion ariſes, if we conſider the proceſs of the mind when. 
words thus extended from their proper ſignifications are preſented. 
to it. We are told that Poetry is an imitative art.” In order 
to conceive how it is ſo, we naturally compare it with painting, 
ſculpture, and ſuch arts as are ftrictly and clearly imitative. But, 

in this compariſon, the difference is ſo much more obvious and. 


Dr. Beattie, Z/ſay on Poetry, &c. ch. vi. f. I. 
Ba. - _ ſtriking. 
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4 DISSERTATION i. 


ſtliking than the reſemblance——we ſee ſo much more readily in 
what reſpects poetry is 29 properly imitation, than in what 
reſpects it i; = that the mind, at laſt, is left in that ſort of 
perplexity which muſt always ariſe from words thus looſely and 
analogically applied, when the analogy is not ſufficiently clear and 
obvious; that is, when, of that mixture of circumſtances, lie 
and wnlize, which COU analogy, the latter are the moſt ap- 
parent. 

In order to underſtand the following treatiſe on poetry, in 
which imitation is conſidered as the very eſſence of the art“, it 
ſeems neceſſary to ſatisfy ourſelves, if poſſible, with reſpect to two 
points; I. In what ſenſes the word Imitation is, or may be, applied 
to Poetry. II. In what ſenſes it was ſo applied by ARIS TOTLE. 


J. 
THE only circumſtance, I think, common to everything we 
denominate imitatiom, whether properly or e is reſem- 
blance, of ſome ſort or other. 18 
In every imitation, ſtrictly and properly ſo called, two conditions 
ſcem eſſential :—the reſemblance muſt be immediate; i. e. between 
the imitation, or imitative work, itſelf, and the object imitated ;— 
and, it muſt alſo be 9bv70us, Thus, in ſculpture, figure is repre- 
ſented by ſimilar figure; in painting, colour and figure, by ſimilar 
colour and figure; in perſonal imitation, or mimicry, voice and 
geſture, by fimilar voice and geſture. In all theſe inſtances, the 
reſemblance is obvious; we recognize the object imitated : and 
it is, alſo, immediate; it lies in the imitative work, or energy, 
ztſelf; or, in other words, in the very materials, or ſenſi ible media“, 
by which the imitation is conveyed. All hee copies, therefore, 
are called, ſtrictly and intelligibly, imitations. 


v See the ſecond part of this Diſſertation, 
© Sce Mr, Harris's Treatiſe on Muſic, &c. ch. i. 


I. The 


On Poetry confidered as an Imitative Art. 8 


1. The materials of poetic imitation are words. Theſe may be 
conſidered in two views; as ſounds merely, and as. ſounds Agnifi- 
cant, or arbitrary and conventional #gns of ideas. It is evidently, 
in the i view only, that words can bear any real reſemblance to. 
the things expreſſed ; and, accordingly, that kind of imitation 
which confilts in the reſemblance of words conſidered as mere 
SOUND, to the ſounds and motions of the objects imitated *, has 

uſually been aſſigned as the only inſtance in which the term imi- 
tative is, in its ſtrict and proper ſenſe, applicable to Poetry *. 
But ſetting. afide all that is the effect of fancy and of accommo- 
dated pronunciation in the reader, to which, I fear, many paſſages, 
repeatedly quoted and admired as the happieſt coincidences of 
ſound and ſenſe, may be reduced; ſetting this aſide, even in ſuch 
words, and ſuch arrangements of woids. as are actually, in ſome 
degree, analogous in ſound or motion to the thing ſignified or 
deſcribed, the reſemblance is ſo faint and diſtant, and of ſo general 
and vague a nature, that it would never, of z7ſelf, lead us to recog- 
nize the object imitated. We diſcover not the /iheneſs till we 
know the meaning. The natural relation of the word to the thing 
ſignified, is pointed out only by its arbitrary or conventional 
relation®. —I do not here mean to deny that ſuch reſemblances, 


- however 
« Mr. Harris's Treatiſe, &c. ch. ili. 


© Mr. Harris, Lord Kaims, Elements of Criticiſm, vol, ii. p. 1. 


f The reader may ſee this ſufficiently proved by Dr. Johnſon in his Lives of the 
Poets, vol. iv. p. 183. ou, and in the Rambler, N' 92. © In ſuch reſemblances,” 


as he well obſerves, „the mind often governs the ear, and the ſounds are eſtimated 
« by their meaning.” Sce alſo Lord Kaims, El. of Crit. vol. ii. p. $4, 85. 


See Harris on Muſic, &c. ch. iii. §. 7, 2. This verſe of Virgil, 
Stridenti miſerum ſtipulà diſperdere carmen 


is commonly cited as an example of this fort of imitation. I queſtion, however, 


whether this line would have been remarked by any one as particularly harſh, if a 
harſh 
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however ſlight and delicate where they really are, and however liable 
to be diſcovered by fancy where they are not, are yet a ſource of real 
beauties, of beauties actually felt by the reader, when they ariſe, 
or appear to ariſe, ſpontaneouſly from the poet's feeling, and their 


harſh ſound had not been deſcribed in it. At leaſt, many verſes full as harſhly 
conſtructed might, I believe, be produced, in which no ſuch imitation can be ſup- 
poſed. But, even admitting that ſuch imitation was here intended, it ſeems to me 
almoſt ridiculous to talk of the © natural relation between the ſound of this verſe, and 
( that of a vile hautboy.” [ Harris, in the chapter above referred to.] All that can 
be faid is, that the ſounds are, both of them, harſh ſounds ; but, certainly no one 
ſpecies of harſh ſound can well be more unlike another, than the ſound of a rough. 
verſe is to the tone of a bad hautboy, or, indeed, of any other muſical inſtrument. — 
That, in the cleareſt and moſt acknowledged inſtances of ſuch imitative vocal ſound, 
the reſemblance is, or can poſſibly be, ſo exact as to lead a perſon unacquainted with 
the language, by the ſound alone, to the fignification, no man in his ſenſes would aſſert. 
Yet Dr. Beattie, in a note, p. 304, of his Eſſay on Poetry, &c. by a miſtake for 
which I am at a loſs to account, has aſcribed fo extravagant a notion to Rouſſeau. 
There is in Taſſo's Gieruſalemme Liberata, a famous ſtanza, of which Rouſſeau 
te ſays, that a good ear and incere heart are alone able to judge of it;“ meaning, as. 
appears from what follows, of its ſenſe; for he adds, The imitative harmony and 
c the poetry are indeed admirable; but I doubt whether a perſon who underſtands 
« neither Italian nor Latin, could even gueſs at the meaning from the ſound.” There 
can be no room for doubt in this matter ;—he certainly could not: nor does Rouſſeau 
appear to have even hinted the poſſibility of ſuch a thing. The paſſage is in his 
- admirable letter Sur la Muſique Frangoiſe ; where, in order to obviate the prejudices 
of thoſe who regard the Italian language as wholly ſoft and effeminate, he produces 
two ſtanzas of Taſſo, the one as an example of a ſweet and tender, the other of a 
forcible and nervous, combination of ſounds : and he adds, that to judge of this, i. e. 
of the ſound only, not the ſenſe, of the ſtanzas, and alſo of the impoſſibility of ren- 
dering adequately the ſweetneſs of the one, or the force of the other, in the French 
language, * it is not neceſſary to underſtand Italian—it is ſufficient that we have an 
« ear, and are impartial.” “ Que ceux qui penſent que l' Italien n'eſt que le lan- 
« gage de la douceur and de la tendreſſe, prennent la peine de comparer entre elles 
« ces deux {trophes du Taſſe:— et s'ils deſeſperent de rendre en Frangois la douce 
« harmonie de Pune, qu'ils eſſayent d'exprimer la rauque durete de l'autre: il n'eſt pas 
beſoin pour juger de ceci d'entendre la langue, il ne faut qu' avoir des orcilles & de 
« Ia boune foi.” 


AE. 


effect 
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effect is not counteracted by the obviouſneſs of cool intention, 

and deliberate artifice*. Nor do I mean to object to this appli- © 1 
cation of the word imitative. My purpoſe is merely to ſhew, 8 

that when we call this kind of reſemblance, imitation, we do not 

uſe the word in its ſrict ſenſe—that, in which it is applied to a 

picture, or a ſtatue. Of the two conditions above mentioned, it 


n I am perſuaded that many very beautiful and ſtriking paſſages of this kind in the 

| beft poets were ſolely puorws arropuarifern; fgya, not TExmg winnoaola r VoD TIE 
wemg, as it is well expreſſed by Dion. Hal. Heoi ouifeoru;, & 20.— But the Critic is 
always too ready to transfer his own reflection to the Poet; and to conſider as the 
:fefts of art, all thoſe ſpontaneous ſtrokes of genius which become the cauſes of art 
by his calm obſervation and diſcuſſion, Scarce any poet has, I think, ſo many beauties 
of this kind, fairly produced by ſtrength of imagination, and delicacy of ear, as 
Virgil, Yet there are ſome verſes frequently cited as fine examples in this ways 
which appear to me too viſibly artificial to be pleaſing : ſuch as | 


Quadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum. 


I am tempted to add to this note a paſſage from the firſt diſſertation prefixed to the 
Zneid by that excellent editor, C. G. Heyne ;—a man who has honourably diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf from the herd of commentators, by ſuch a degree of taſte and philo- 
ſophy as we do not often find united with laborious and accurate erudition. Speaking 
of the charms of Virgil's verſificatian, he ſays, © Illud unum monebimus, in errorem 
< inducere juvenilem animum videri eos qui nimii in eo ſunt, ut ad rerum ſonos et 
te naturas accommodatos & formatos velint efſe verſus. Equidem non diffiteor 
<« ſenſum animi me refragantem habere, quotieſcunque perſuadere mihi volo, magnum 
s aliquem poetam ſtu tantarum rerum abreptum et magnorum phantaſmatum vi | | 
< inflammatum, in ſono-curſus equęſtris vel tube vel aliarum rerum reddendo laborare; ; 
<« attenuat ea res et deprimit ingenium poetæ & artis dignitatem. Sunt tamen, ais, 

<« tales verſus in optimo quoque poeti, Recte; ſunt utique multi; etſi plures alias 

* ad hoc luſus genus accommodare ſolet eorum ingenium qui talibus rebus indulgent. 

« Sed mihi ad poetices indolem propius eſſe videtur ſtatuere, ipſam orationts naturam 

« ita eſſe comparatam, ut multarum rerum ſonos exprimat; inflammatum autem 

< phantaſmatum ſpecie objectà animum, cum rerum ſpecies ſibi obverſantes ut ora- 

« tzone vivide exprimat laborat, neceſſario in iſta vocabula incidere, vel orationis pro— Y 
prietate ducente. Ita graves et celeres, lenes ac duros ſonos, vel non id agens et. 

* £urans, ad rerum naturam accommodabit et orator quiſque bonus, et multo magis f 
00 poeta,”” [ Heyne's Virgil, vol. ii. p. 39. ] | | 15 | 
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wants that which muſt be regarded as moſt eſſential. The reſem- 


blance is, indeed, real, as far as it goes, and immediate; but, 


neceſſarily, from its generality, ſo imperfect, that even when pointed 
out by the ſenſe, it is by no means always obvious, and without 
that, cannot poſſibly lead to any thing like a clear and certain 
recognition of the particular object imitated * I muſt obſerve 
farther, that this kind of imitation, even ſuppoſing it much more 
perfect, is, by no means, that which would be likely firſt to occur 
to any one, in an enquiry concerning the nature of the imitation 
attributed to Poetry, were it not, that the circumſtance of its real 
and immediate reſemblance, has occaſioned its being conſidered, 


I think not juſtly, as the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the term ſo applied. 


For the moſt »/ual, and the moſt important ſenſes, and even, 


as will perhaps appear, for the ſericteſt ſenſe, in which Poetry has 


i The cauſes of this imperfection are accurately pointed out by Mr. Harris; 


1. The © natural ſounds and motions which Poetry thus imitates, are themſelves but 


« Joofe and indefinite accidents of thoſe ſubjefs to which they belong, and conſequently 


« do but looſely and indefinitely characteriſe them. 2. Poetic ſounds and motions do 
e but faintly ee thoſe of nature, which are themſelves confeſſed to be ſo imperfect 
« and vague,” [ Treatiſe on Muſic, &c. ch. iii. § 2. See alſo ch. ii. $3.] The 


following is a famous imitative line of Boileau : 
S'en va frapper le mur, & revient en roulant. 


If this line were read to any one ignorant of the language, he would be ſo far from 


gueſſing what was imitated, that it would not, I believe, occur to him that anything 


was imitated at all; unleſs, indeed, the idea were forced upon his mind by the pro- 


nuntiation of the reader. Now, ſuppoſe him to underſtand Freneh ;—as the circum- 
ſtance of rolling is mentioned in the line, he might poſſibly notice the effect of the 


letter R, and think the poet intended to expreſs the noife of ſomething that rolled. 
And this is all the real reſemblance that can be diſcovered in this verſe: a reſem- 
blance, and that too, but diſtant and imperfect, in the ſound of a letter to the ſound 
of rolling in general. For anything beyond this, we muſt truſt to our imagination, 
aſſiſted by the commentator, who aſſures us, that the poet & a cherche à imiter par le 


« ſon des mots, le bruit que fait UNE ASSIETTE en roulant,” Sat. iii. v. 216. 


been, 
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been, or may be, underſtood to imitate, we muſt have recourſe 
to language conſidered in its moſt important point of view, as 
compoſed, not of ſounds merely, but of ſounds gn cant. 

2. The moſt general and extenſive of theſe ſenſes, is that in 
which it is applied to DEsCRIPTION, comprehending, not only 
that poetic landſcape- painting which is pecuharly called deſcriptive 
Poetry, but all ſuch circumſtantial and diſtin& repreſentation as 
conveys to the mind a ſtrong and clear idea of its object, whether 
ſenſible or mental*. Poetry, in this view, is naturally conſidered 
as more or leſs imitative, in proportion as it is capable of raiſing 
an ideal 7mage or picture, more or leſs reſembling the reality of 

things. The more diſtinct and vivid the ideas are of which this 
picture is compoſed, and the more cloſely they correſpond to the 
actual mmpre/ons received from nature, the ſtronger will be the 
reſemblance, and the more perfect the imitation. 

_ Hence it is evident that, of all deſcription, that of vz/ble objects 
will be the mf imitative, the ideas of ſuch objects being of all 
others, the moſt diſtinct and vivid. That /uch deſcription, there- 
fore, ſhould have been called imitation, can be no wonder ; and, 
indeed, of all the extended or analogical applications of the word, 


k Nothing is more common than this application of the word to deſcription ; 
though the writers who ſo apply it have not always explained the ground of the 
application, or pointed out thoſe preciſe properties of deſcription which entitle it to 
be conſidered as imitation. Mr. Addifon makes uſe of deſcription as a general term, 
comprehending all poetic imitation, or imitation by language, as oppoſed to that of 
painting, &c. See Spectator No 416. I. C. Scaliger, though he extended imitation 
to ſpeech in general, [ſee Part II. Note l.] did not overlook the circumſtances which 
render deſcription peculiarly imitative. He ſays, with his uſual ſpirit, ſpeaking of 
poetic or verbal imitation, — “ At imitatis non uno modo; quando ne res quidem. 
« Alia namque eſt famplex deſignatio, ut, Æneas pugnat : alia modos addit et circum- 
« ftantias; verbi Sratia—a / matus, in equo, iratus. Jam hic eſt pugnantis etiam facies, 
“non ſolum actio. Ita adjunctæ circumſtantiæ, li, aſfectus, occaſionis, &c. plenio- 
rem adhuc atque torgſiorem efficiunt IMITATIONEM.” [ Poet. lib. vii. cap. 2.] We 


muſt not, however, confound imitative deſcription with ſuch deſcription as is merely 
an enumeration of parts, See nate m, ſecond part of this diſſertation, 


C Ae. this 
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this is, perhaps, the moſt obvious and natural', There needs no 
other proof of this than the very language in which we are natu- 
rally led to expreſs our admiration of this kind of poetry, and 
which we perpetually borrow from the arts of ſtrict imitation. 
We fay the poet has painted his object; we talk of his imagery, 
of the lively co/ours of his deſcription, and the — touches 


of his pencil“. 


The objects of our other ſenſes fall leſs within the power of 
deſcription, in proportion as the ideas of thoſe objects are more 
ſimple, more fleeting, and leſs diſtinct, than thoſe of fight. The 
wee wrap of ſuch objects is, therefore, called with leſs e 


zmitaàt wn”. 


1 Ta & OFEI voile, dic MomTTNG E funveicrg iupoiveror MIMHTIKAQTEPON* dio, aH 


Twy Gel, Hou Too, A AN Ou mepiroger wabuy* we ouiiaribeala tay x6 Tos 5 dor 


y GATXYYERNOWEVAY, N QPMMENOLZL. Ptol. Harmon. 3. 3+ 


It cannot be neceſſary to produce examples of this. They are to be found in 
almoſt every page of every writer on the ſubject of poetry. The reader may ſee Dr. 
Hurd's Diſcourſe on Poetical Imitation, p. 10, &c.— Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on Poetry 
and Muſic, p. 97, (Ed. 8vo.) and the note. Dr. Warton on Pope, vol. i. p. 44, 453 
vol. ii. 223, 227. —Lord Kaims, Elem. of Criticiſm, vol. ii. p. 326. 

Nor is this manner of ſpeaking peculiar to modern writers. pege 8, ſays 
Alan, introducing his decription of the Vale of Tempe: xai 7a nanzuera Tenn, T% 
Ocrranuc, ATATPAYOMEN 79 roy, xa ATAMAAENMEN., And he adds, as in 
juſtification of theſe expreſſions, ouoymrai yap ua ö wy, tay EN vv Pparmny, under 
gobeverepoy oo Barra AEIKNTNAI r GvIpwr TW Kata Xfippyiey Davey, Hift. Var. lib. iii. 
cap. 1. Hence, alfo, the ſaying of Simonides, ſo often repeated, that © a picture is 
« a ſilent poem, and a poem a ſpeaking picture.“ Lucian, in that agreeable deline- 
ation of a beautiful and accompliſhed woman, his EIKONEZ, ranks the deſcriptive 
poet with the painter and the ſculptor : Tavre jv & TINALTON vai TPADEON A 
TIOIHTAN vag yacora Homer, he denominates, Toy &@grov TN TPASEQN, 
« the beſt of PAINTERS” and calls upon him, even in preference to Polygnotus, 
Apelles, and the moſt eminent artiſts, to paint the charms of his Panthea, See alſo 
the treatiſe Il ry OMHPOTYT Tana, towards the end. (Fi de ai Zuygapiag Noaouonc 


) 


n One obvious reaſon of this is, the want of that natural aſſociation juſt remarked, 
with painting, (the moſt ſtriking of the /tri&ly imitative arts,) which is peculiar to the 
deſcription of v:/ible objects. 

Next 
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Next to viſible objects, ſounds ſeem the moſt capable of deſcrip- 


tive imitation. Such deſcription is, indeed, generally aided by 
real, though imperfect, reſemblance of verbal ſound; more, or leſs, 
according to the nature of the language, and the delicacy of the 


poet's ear. The following lines of Virgil are, I think, an inſtance 
of this. 


Lamentis gemituque et fœmineo ululatu 
Tecta fremunt, reſonat magnis plangoribus ether, 
An. iv. 663, 


But we are not, now, conſidering this immediate imitation of 
ſound by ſound, but ſuch only as is merely deſcriptive, and operates, 
like the deſcription of viſible objects, only by the meaning of the 
words. Now if we are allowed to call deſcription of viſible ob- 
jects, imitatien, when it is ſuch that we ſeem to ſee the object“, 
I know of no reaſon why we may not alſo conſider ſounds as 
imitated”, when they are fo deſcribed that we ſeem to hear them. 

It would not be difficult to produce from the beſt poets, and even 
from proſe-writers of a ſtrong and poetical imagination, many 
inſtances of ſound ſo imitated. Thoſe readers who are both poe- 
tical and muſical will, I believe, excuſe my dwelling a moment 
upon a ſubject which has not, as far as I know, been much con- 

fidered. 

Of our own poets I do not recolle& any who have orcſented 
muf/ical ideas with ſuch feeling, force, and reality of Ae 
as Milton, and Mr. Maſon. When Milton ſpeaks of 


Notes with many a winding bout 


| Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out, L' Allegro, 
9 1 * OPAMENOIE jane 1 Gnsoevar; tome Tr [Ounce] ron rer. 
—- Treatiſe de Hom, Poe. loco cits. 


Lucian, in his Inagines, juſt now cited, has very happily deſcribed a fine female 
voice; and he calls the deſcription, ſomewhat boldly, xanu@una; xas 20 EIKQN, Tom. ii. 
b. 13. Ed, Bened, Las de 0 rev O. 78 hEν,¶Oe“. -A. r. 4. 
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And of —< a ſoft and ſolemn- breathing ſound,” that 


Roſe like a ſteam of rich diſtill'd perfumes, 
And ſtole upon the air, Comus. 


Who, that has a truly muſical ear, will refuſe to conſider ſuch 
deferiphinn as, in ſome ſort, imitative * ? 


In the ſame ſpirit both of Poetry and of Muſic are theſe 


1 | beautiful lines in CAR ACTACUS, addreſſed by the Chorus to the 
5 i | Bards : - 
5 | ——  Wond'rous men! 
1 Ye, whoſe ſkill'd fingers know how beſt to lead, 
© 11.0 Through all the maze of ſound, the wayward ſtep | 
1 | Of Harmony, recalling oft, and oft I 
4 Permitting her unbridled courſe to ruſh H 
bt Through diſſonance to concord, ſweeteſt then # 
1 | | _ Ev'n when expected harſheſt. 4 
1 5 It ſeems ſcarce poſſible to convey with greater clearneſs to the 1 
. ; ear of imagination the effect of an artful and well- conducted 4 
IF harmony ; of that free and varied range of modulation, in which $ 
| NE the car is ever wandering, yet never loſt, and of that maſterly 42 
and bold intertexture of diſcord, which leads the ſenſe to pleaſure, A 
through paths that lie cloſe upon the very verge of pain. A 
The general and confuſed effect of complex and aggregated | A | 
ſound may be ſaid to be deſcribed, when the moſt ſtriking and = 
characteriſtic of the ſingle ſounds of which it is compounded | 1 
are ſelected and enumerated ; juſt as /fingle ſounds are deſcribed = 
(and they can be deſcribed no otherwiſe) by the ſelection of | 
their principal qualities, or modifications. —I cannot produce a "s 
finer example of this than the following admirable paſſage of 1 
Dante, in which, with a force of repreſentation peculiar to 1 
himſelf in ſuch ſubjects, he deſcribes the mingled terrors of 1 
thoſe diſtant ſounds that ſtruck his ear as he entered the gates PF 1 
of his imaginary {ferns ;—** ſi miſe dentro alle ſegrete coſe. — 4 
4 See alſo Il Penſeroſo, 161 — 166. 
Quivi 
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Quivi ſoſpiri, pianti, ed alti guai 
Riſonavan per Vaer ſenza ſtelle; 
Diverſe lingue, orribili favelle, 
Parole di dolore, accenti d'ira, 
Voci alte fioche, e ſuon di man con elle, 
Inferno, Canto IIT. 


The reader may be glad to relieve his imagination from the 
terrible ENAPTEIA of this deſcription, by turning his ear to a 


far different combination of ſounds to the charming deſcrip- 
tion of ©* the melodies of morn,” in the Minſtrel *, or of the 


. of evening in the Deſerted Village: 


Sweet was the ſound, when oft at evening's cloſe, 

Up yonder hill the village murmur roſe, 

There as I paſt with careleſs ſteps and flow, 

The mingling notes came ſoften'd from below; 
The ſwain reſponſive as the milk-maid ſung, 

The ſober herd that low'd to meet their young ; 
The noiſy geeſe that gabbled o'er the pool, 

The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool ; 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whiſp'ring wind, 

And the loud laugh that ſpoke the vacant mind. 

Theſe all in ſoft confuſion ſought the ſhade, 

And fill'd each pauſe the nightingale had made*. 


Book I. 8 40, 41. 
s The following Stanza of Spenſer has hen much admired : 


The joyous birdes, ſhrouded in cheareful ſhade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempred ſweet, 
Th' angelical ſoft trembling voices made 

To th' inſtruments divine, reſpondence meet; 
The ſilver- ſounding inſtruments did meet 
With the baſe murmur of the water's fall ; 
The water's fall with difference diſcreet 
Now ſoft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low anſwered to all. 


Fairy Queen, Buck II. Canto 12, Stanza 71. 
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But /ingle ſounds may alſo be ſo deſcribed or characterized as to 
produce a ſecondary perception, of ſufficient clearneſs to deſerve 


the name of imitation. It is thus that we hear the © far-off 
«* Curfeu” of Milton; 


Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore 
Swinging {low with ſullen roar ', 


And Nr. Maſon's «Bell of Death, that 


pauſes now; and now with ring xnell 
Fling to the hollow gale its ſullen found. 


Elegy III. 


Ido not know a happier deſcriptive | line in Homer than the 
following, i in his ſimile of the nightingale : - 


Dr. Warton ſays of theſe lines, that they “ are of themſelves a complete concert 
ce of the moſt delicious muſic.” It is unwillingly that I differ from a perſon of ſo 
much taſte. I cannot conſider as Muſic, much leſs as “ delicious muſic,” a mixture 
of incompatible ſounds, if I may fo call them—of ſounds muſical with ſounds unmu- 


fical, The ſinging of birds cannot poſſibly be“ attempred” to the notes of a human 
voice. The mixture is, and muſt be, difagreeable. To a perſon liſtening to a 


concert of voices and inſtruments, the interruption of /inging-birds, wind, and water- 
falls, would be little better than the torment of Hogarth's enraged muſician, —Far- 
ther—the deſcription itſelf is, like too many of Spenſer's, coldly elaborate, and in- 
diſcriminately minute. Of the expreſſions, ſome are feeble and without effect as, 
« 79yous birdsz” ſome evidently improper as, “ trembling voices, and © cheareful 
« ſhade ;** for there cannot be a greater fault in a voice than to be tremulous ; 
and cheareful is ſurely an unhappy epithet applied to ſhade; ſome cold and laboured, 
and ſuch as betray too plainly the neceſſities of rhyme ; ſuch is, 


« The water's fall with difference diſcreet.” 


t The reader who conceives the word © ſtoinging, to be merely deſcriptive of 
motion, will be far, I think, from feeling the whole force of this paſſage, "They who 
are accuſtomed to attend to ſounds, will, I believe, agree with me, that the ſound, in 
this caſe, is affected by the motion, and that the ſwing of a bell is actually heard in 
its tone, which is different from what it would be if the /ame bell were ſtruck with 
the ſame force, but at rſt, The experiment may be eaſily mace with a ſmall 


hand- bell. 


5 'Hre 


——— 


This is zumediate deſcription. 
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That which is peculiar in the ſinging of this bird, the variety, 
richneſs, flexibility, and liquid volubility of its notes, cannot 
well be more ſtrongly characterized, more audibly preſented to the 
mind, than by the WOAUTYER,S the Yea, and, above all, the Goes re- 
arc, Of this ſhort deſcription“. But, to return — 

I mentioned alſo, deſcription of mental objects; of the emotions, 
paſſions, and other internal movements and operations of the 
mind. Such objects may be deſcribed, either immediately, as they 
affect the mind, or through their external and /en/rb/e jects. Let 
us take the paſſion of Dido for an inſtance : 


At regina gravi jamdudum ſaucia cura | 
Vulnus alit venis, et cœco carpitur igni, &c. 


ned IV. I's 
But when Dido 


Incipit effari, mediaque in voce reſiſtit; 

Nunc eadem, labente die, convivia querit, 
Iliacoſque iterum, demens, audire labores 
Expoſcit, pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore. 
Poſt, ubi digrefſi, lumenque obſcura viciſſim 
Luna prenut, ſuadentque cadentia ſidera ſomnos, 


* Odyficy, T. 521, I am ſurpriſed at Erneſtus's interpretation of rere; 
i. e. “ de luſcinia inter canendum 8E ver ante; | Index to his Homer.] by which the 
greateſt beauty of the deſcription would be loſt; and loſt without neceſſity: for the 


natural conſtruction is that which Heſychius gives: u E, N ÞQNHN. 


Not a ſingle beauty of this line is preſerved in Mr. Pope's tranſlation. The 
Xe © pours her voice,” is entirely dropt; and the ſtrong and rich expreſſion, in 
ba TLATO, and mowxee , is diluted into © varied trains.” [ Book xix. 607. ] For 


the particular ideas of a variety of quick turns and inflexions ¶ bauc g ονν “% ⸗ ;] and a 
variety of tones, [@Mmnxee] the tranſlator has ſubſtituted the general, and therefore 
weak idea, of vari-ty in the abſtract of a ſong or © {trains” imply varied. The 
reader may ſee this ſubject the importance of particular and determinate ideas to the 


force and beauty of deſcription—admirably illuſtrated in the Diſcourſe on Poetical. | 
Imitation. [urd's Horace, vol. iii, p. 15—19.] 
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Sola domo mceret vacua, ſtratiſque relictis 
Incubat. - 


—here, the paſſion is deſcribed, and mo . by its ſenſi ible 
effects. This, indeed, may be conſidered as falling under the 
former kind of deſcriptive imitation—that of /e/b/e objects. 


There is this difference, however, between the deſcription of a 


ſenſible object, and the deſcription of a mental—of any paſſion for 
example cho that of a ſenſible object, that, in the former, 
the deſcription is conſidered as terminating in the clear and diſtinct 
repreſentation of the ſenſible object, the landſcape, the attitude, 
the ſound, &c. : whereas in the other, the ſenſible exhibition is 


only, or chiefly, the means of effecting that which is the principal 


end of ſuch deſcription —the emotion, of whatever kind, that 


ariſes from a ſtrong conception of the paſſion itſelf, The image 
carries us on forcibly to the feeling of its internal cauſe, When 
this i effect is once produced, we may, indeed, return from it 


to the calmer pleaſure, of contemplating the imagery itſelf with a 
painter's eye. 

It is undoubtedly, hig deſcription of paſſions and emotions, by 
their /en/ible effects, that principally deſerves the name of 7mta- 


tive; and it is a great and fertile ſource of ſome of the higheſt 
and moſt touching beauties of poetry”. With reſpect to immediate 


deſcriptions of this kind, they are from their very nature, far more 
weak and indiſtinct, and do not, perhaps, often poſſeſs that degree 
of forcible repreſentation that amounts to what we call vntative 
deſcription. — But here ſome diſtinctions ſeem neceſſary. In a 
ſtrict and philoſophical view, a /gle paſſion or emotion does 
not admit of deſcription at all. Conſidered in itſelf, it is a 


imple internal feeling, and, as ſuch, can no more be deſcribed, 


than a ſimple idea can be defined, It can be deſcribed no other- 
wiſe than in its Vece, of ſome kind or other. But the effects 
of a paſſion are of two kinds, internal and external. Now, 


See the Diſcourſe on Poetical Imitation, of Dr. Hurd, p. 39, &c. 


popularly 


46% 
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popularly ſpeaking, by the paſſion of love, for example, we mean 


the whole operation of that. paſſion upon the mind—we include all 
its internal workings; and when it is deſcribed in theſe internal and 
inviſible effects only, we: conſider -it as 7mmedzately deſcribed; theſe 
internal effects being included in our general idea of the paſſion. 
Mental objects, then, admit of immediate deſcription, only when 


they are, more or leſs, complex; and ſuch deſcription may be con- 


ſidered as more or leſs zmitative, in proportion as its impreſſion on 
F 

the mind approaches more or leſs cloſely to the real impreſſion of 
the paſſion or emotion, itſelf. Thus, in the paſſage above re- 
ferred to as an inſtance of ſuch immediate deſcription, the mental 
object deſcribed is a complex object the paſſion of love, including 

ſome of its internal effects; that is, fome other paſſions or feelings | 
which it excites, or \ with which it is accompanied : 


At regina. gravi jamdudum ſaucia cura 

Vulnus alit venis, et cœco carpitur igni. 

Multa viri virtus animo, multuſque recurſat 

Gentis honos: hęrent infixi pectore vultus, 

Verbaque : nec placidam membris dat cura quietem. | 
An. IV. initio. 


Reduce this paſſage to the mere mention of the paſſion 286 
the ſimple feeling or emotion of /ove, in the preciſe and ſtrict ac- 
ceptation of the word, abſtractedly from its concomitant effects, 
it will not even be deſcription, much lefs imitative deſcription. - It 
will be mere attribution, or NOIR. It will fay os Dido 
% was in love.“ 


Thus, again, a complication of di Ferent palin, admit, of flew 


Cible and imitative deſcription : 


. zſtuat i ingens 
Imo in corde pudor, mixtoque infania luctu, 
Et furiis agitatus amor, et conſcia virtus. 


En. XII. 666. 
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Here, the mental object deſcribed is not any ſingle paſſion, but 
the complex paſſion, if I may call it fo, that reſults from the 
mixture and fermentation of all the paſſions attributed to Turnus. 

To give one example more: The mind of a reader can hardly, 
I think, be flung into an imaginary ſituation more cloſely reſem- 
bling the real ſituation of a mind diſtreſſed by the complicated 
movements of irreſolute, fluctuating and anxious deliberation, than 
it is by theſe lines of Virgil : 


— magno curarum fluctuat eſtu; 


n animum nunc huc celerem, nunc dividit illuc, 
In parteſque rapit varias, perque omnia verſat. 


8 En. VIII. 19. 


It may be neceſſary, alſo, for clearneſs, to obſerve, that deſcrip- 
tion, as applied to mental objects, is ſometimes uſed in a more 


looſe and improper ſenſe, and the Poet is Aid to deſeribe, in ge- 
neral, all the paſſions or manners which he, in any way, exhibits ; 


whether, in the proper ſenſe of the word, deſcribed, or merely 
expreſſed ; as, for example, in the lines quoted from the opening 
of the fourth book of the /Eneid, the paſſion of Dido 1 is de ſcribed 
by the Poet. In theſe 


Quis novus hic — ſucceſſit ſedibus hoſpes? 
Quam ſeſe ore ferens I- quam forti pectore et armis 


—it is expreſſed by herſelf. But is not this, it may be aſked, 
ſtill imitation? It is; but not deſcriptive imitation. As expreſſive 
of paſſion, it is no farther imitative, than as the paſſion expreſſed is 


imaginary, and makes a part of the Poet's fiction: otherwiſe, we 


muſt apply the word 2mtative, as nobody ever thought of applying 
it, to all caſes in which we are made, by ſympathy, to feel ſtrongly 
the paſſion of another expreſſed by words. The paſlage is, 
indeed, alſo mtative in another view—as dramatic. But for an 
explanation of both theſe heads of imitation, I muſt refer to 
what follows.-I ſhall only add, for fear of miſtake, that there 
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is alſo, in the ſecond of thoſe lines, deſeriptive imitarion; but de- 

ſcriptive of Æneas only; not of Dido's paſfion, though it ſtrongly 
indicates that paſhon.—AIl I mean to aſſert is, that thoſe lines are 
not deſtriptive imitation of a mental objrct. 5 

So much, then, for the ſubject of deſcriptive imitation, which 7 

has, perhaps, detained us too long upon a ſingle paint of our 

— | 
— The word imitation is: alſo, in a more particular, but well 

1 4 1 23 ſenſe, applied to Poetry when conſidered as FICTION—to- 
| ſtories, actions, incidents, and characters, as far as they are feigned 
E | or invented by the Poet in imitation, as we: find it commonly, and 
U obviouſly enough, expreſſed, of nature, of reab life, of truth, in 

_- general, as oppoſed to that individual reality of things which is the 
province- of the hiſtorian*. OF this imitation the epic and dra- 

matic poems are the principal examples. 

That this ſenſe of the term, as applied to fiction, is entirely | 

— diſtin& from that in which it is applied to deſcription, will evi- 
— dently appear from the following conſiderations.— In deſcriptive: 

= | Imitation, the reſemblance is between the ideas raiſed, and tha 
actual impreſſions, whether external or internal, received from the 
things themſelves. In fictive imitation, the reſemblance is, ſtrictly 

ſpeaking, between the ideas raiſed, and other ideas; the ideas raiſed 
— the ideas of the Poem — being no other than copies, reſemblances, 
or, more philoſophically, new, though ſimilar, combinations of that | MN 
general ſtock of ideas, collected from experience, obſervation, and 
reading, and repoſited in the Poet's mind.—In deſcription, imita- 
tion is oppoſed to actual impręſſon, external or internal: in fiction, 

it is oppoſed to facł.— In their ei, ſome degree of illuſſon is 
implied; but the illuſion is not of the ſame kind in both. De- 


ſeriptive imitation may be ſaid to Produce alufive peroepition,— 
fictive, illuſive belief. 
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Farther—deſcriptive imitation may ſubſiſt without fictive, and 
fictive, without deſcriptive. The firſt of theſe aſſertions is too 
obvious to ſtand in need of proof. The other may require ſome 8 
explanation. It ſeems evident that fiction may even ſubſiſt in mere : = 
narration, without any degree of deſcription, properly ſo called; 1 1 | 

much more, without juch deſcription as I have called imative | 1 
that is, without any greater degree of reſemblance to the things 1 1 N 
expreſſed, than that which is implied in a// ideas, and produced by 4 
all language, conſidered merely as intelligible. Let a ſtory be in- 
vented, and related in the plaineſt manner poſſible; in ſhort and 
general expreſſions, amounting, in the incidents, to mere aſſertion, 
and in the account of paſſions and characters, as far as poſſible, to 9 
mere attribution : this, as fiction, is ſtill nitation, —an inventd 
reſemblance of real life, or, if -you pleaſe, of hiſtory *,—though 
without a fingle zmitative deſcription, a ſingle picture, a ſingle x 
inſtance of ſtrong and vifible colouring, throughout the whole*. 1 
I mean, by this, only to ſhew the diſtinct and independent ſenſes 5 1 

in which imitation is applied to deſcription and to fiction, by 9 
ſhewing how each ſpecies of imitation may ſubſiſt without the 
other: but, that fictive imitation, though it does not, in any 5 
degree, depend on deſcriptive for its exiſtence, does, in a very great 
degree, depend on it for its beauty, is too obvious to be called in 
queſtion *. 
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2 « Hiſtoriæ imitatio ad placitum.” Bacon, De augm. Scient. lib. ii. c. 13. 


2 The Mneid, in this view, is equally imitation in every part where it is not, or 
| | is not ſuppoſed to be, hiſtorically true; even in the ſimpleſt and bareſt narration, In 
T1281 | point of fiction, © tres littore cervos proſpicit errantes,” is as much imitation, though 
Eng not as poetical, as the fine deſcription of the ftorm in the ſame book, or of Dido's 
conflicting paſſions, in the fourth. | | 


I” v Pet even here a diſtinction obviouſly ſuggeſts itſelf. A work of fiction may 
be conſidered in two views; in the whole, or in its parts: in the general ſtory, the 

Mo“ O-, fable, ſeries of events, &c. or, in the detail and circumſtances of the ſtory, the 

account of ſuch places, perſons, and things, as the fable neceſſarily involves. Now, 
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The two ſenſes laſt mentioned of the word imitative, as applied 
to deſcription, and to fiction, are manifeſtly extended, or improper | 


ſenſes, as well as that firſt mentioned, in which it is applied to 
language conſidered as mere ſound. In al! theſe imitations, one 
of the eſſential conditions of whatever is /ri&ly fo denominated is 


wanting ;—in ſonorous imitation, the reſemblance 1s immediate, 
but not oh,, in the others, it is obvious, but not immediate ; 
that is, it lies, not in the words themſelves, but in the 7deas which 


they raiſe as /igns*: yet as the circumſtance of obvious reſemblance, 


which may be regarded as the moſt ſtriking and diſtinctive pro- 
perty of Imitation, is here found, this extenſion of the word ſeems 


to have more propriety than that in which it is applied to thoſe 


faint and evaneſcent reſemblances which have, not without reaſon, 


been called the echo of ſound to ſenſe *. 


4. There ſeems to be but one view in which Poetry c can be con- 


ſidered as Imitation, in the ſtrict and proper ſenſe of the word, 
If we look for both immediate and obvious reſemblance, we ſhall 


in the firſt view, nothing farther ſeems requiſite to make the fictive imitation good, 


than that the events be, in themſelves, important, intereſting, and affecting, and ſo 


connected as to appear credible, probable, and natural to the reader, and, by that 


* N rained ” TI." 4 5 
8 Pp N * * * D vo ag FF F I es wms . ee Err : wes . * 6 a a 
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means, to produce the illuſion, and give the pleaſure, that is expected: and this purpoſe 
may be anſwered by mere narration. But in the detail this is not the caſe. When 
the Poet procceds to fill up and diſtend the outline of his general plan by the exhi- 
bition of places, characters, or paſſions, theſe alſo, as well as the events, muſt appear 


probable and natural: but, being more complex objects, they can no otherwite be 


made to appear fo than by ſome degree of deſcription, and that deſcription will not be 
geod deſcription, that is, will not give the pleaſure expected from a work of imagi- 
nation, ualeſs it be zm#ative—ſuch as makes us ſee the place, feel the paſſion, enter 


thoroughly into the character deſcribed. Here, the fictive imitation itſelf cannot 


produce its proper eh, and therefore cannot-be conſidered as good, without ths 


aſiſtance of deſcreptive. 
See above, p. 5. 


* Pope's E/ay on Crit. 365. Indeed, what Ovid ſays of the nymph Echo Cale. 
18. 358. ] may be applied to this echo of imitative words and conſtruction: Nec prior 
#þja loqui didicit. The ſenſe of the words mult /peak fir/t, 
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find it only in DRAMATIC—or to uſe a more general term R- 
SONATIVE Poetry; that is, all Poetry in which, whether eſſen- 
tially or occaſionally, the Poet perſonates; for here, ſpeech is 
imitated by fpeech*. The difference between this, and mere 
narration or deſcription, is obvious. When, in common diſcourſe, 
we relate, or deſcribe, in our own perſons, we imitate in no other 


ſenſe than as we raiſe ideas which reſemble the things related or 


deſcribed. But when we ſpeak as another perſon, we become 
mimics, and not only the ideas we convey, but the words, the 
diſcourſe itſelf, in which we convey them, are imitations; they 
reſemble, or are ſuppoſed to reſemble, thoſe of the perſon we repre- 


ſent, Now this is the caſe not only with the Tragic and Comic 
Poet, but alſo with the Epic Poet, and even the Hiſtorian, when 
either of theſe quits his own character, and writes. a ſpeech in 
the character of another perſon. He is then an imitator, in as ſtrict 


a ſenſe as the perſonal mimic.— In dramatic, and all perſonative 


Poetry, then, both the conditions of what is properly denominated 
Imitation, : are fulfilled. 


And now, the queſtion— in what ſenſes the word Imitation 
« is, or may be applied to Poetry,” —ſeems to have received its 
anſwer, It appears, I think, that the term ought not to be ex- 
tended beyond the four different applications which have been 
mentioned; and that Poetry can be juſtly conſidered as imitative, 
only by ſound, by deſeription, by fiction, or by perſonation. When- 


ever the Poet ſpeaks in his own perſon, and, at the ſame time, 


does not either feign, or make * the ſound an echo to the ſenſe,” 


or ſtay to impreſs his ideas upon the fancy with ſome' degree.of 
that force and diſtinctneſs which we call deſcription, he cannot, 


* The drama, indeed, is ſaid alſo to imitate action by action; but this is only in 
actual repreſentation, where the players are the immediate imitators, In the poem 
itſelf nothing but words can be immediately copied. Gravina ſays well, Non & imi- 
tazione poetica — che non & fatta dalli parolt.— [ Della Trag. ſet, 13. J 
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in any ſenſe that I am aware of, be faid to amitate; unleſs we 


extend imitation to a ſpeech—to every mode of expreſſing our 
thoughts by words—merely becauſe all words are figns of ideas, 


and thoſe ideas images of things'. 
It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that theſe different ſpecies of 


imitation often run into, and are mixed with, each other. They 
are, indeed, more properly ſpeaking, only ſo many diſtinct, ab- 


ſtrated views, in which Poetry may be confidered as imitating. 
It is ſeldom that any of them are to be found ſeparately; and in 
ſome of them, others are neceſſarily implied. Thus, dramatic 
imitation implies fiction, and ſonorous imitation, deſcription ; 
though converſely, it is plainly otherwile. Deſcriptive imitation is, 


manifeſtly, that which is moſt independent on all the others. The 
paſſages in which they are all united are frequent ; and thoſe in 


which all are excluded, are, in the beſt Poetry, very rare: for the 
Poet of genius rarely forgets his proper /anguage ; and that can 
ſcarcely be retained, at leaſt while he relates, without more or leſs 
of colouting, of imagery, of that deſcriptive force which makes 
us ſee and hear. A total ſuſpenſion of all his functions as an 


imitator is hardly to be found, but in the ſimple propoſal of his 


ſubject e, in his invocation , the expreſſion of his own ſentiments ?, 
or, in thoſe calm beginnings of narration where, now and then, 
the Poet ſtoops to fact, and becomes, for a moment, little more 


than a metrical hiſtorian *. 


See Hermes, Book iii. ch. 1 p. 329, &c. And Part II. of this Dig. note I. 
Arma virumque cano, Trojæ qui primus ab oris 


Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinaque venit 5 
Litora. : | nad, I. 


k Muſa, mihi cauſas memora, &c, Ibid. 


3 Tantzne animis cæleſtibus iræ? 


Tantæ molis erat Romanam condere gentem Vid. 
© Urbs antiqua fuit, (Tyrii tenure coloni, ) 

Carthago, Italiam contra, Tiberinaque longe 

Oſtia, &e. Bid. 
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The full illuſtration of all this by examples, would draw out 
to greater length a diſcuſſion, which the reader, I fear, has already 
thought too long. If he will open the Aneid, or any other epic 
poem, and apply theſe remarks, he may, perhaps, find it amuſing 
to trace the different kinds of imitation as they ſucceſſively occur, 
in their various combinations and degrees; and to obſerve the 
Poet varying, from page to page, and ſometimes even from line to 
line, the quantity, if J may fo ſpeak, of his imitation ; ſometimes 
ſhifting, and ſometimes, though rarely and for a moment, Froming 
off altogether: his imitative form. 5 

It has been often ſaid that AL L Poerry ir Imitation”. But from 
the preceding inquiry it appears, that, if we take Poetry in its 
common acceptation, for all metrical compaſition, the aſſertion is 
not true; not, at leaſt, in any ſenſe of the term Initation but ſuch as 
will make it equally true of al Speech”. If, on the other hand, 
we depart from that common acceptation of the word Poetry, the 
aſſertion that all Poetry is Imitation,” ſeems only an improper 
and confuſed way of faying, that no compoſition that is not 
imitative out to be called Poetry. To examine the truth of 
this, would be to engage in a freſh diſcuſſion totally diſtin& from 
the object of this diſſertation. We have not, now, been conſidering 
what Poetry is, or how it ſhould be defined; but only, in what ſenſe 
it is an Imitative Art: or, rather, we have been examining the 

nature and extent of VERBAL IMITATION in general“. 
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This expreſſion is nowhere, that I know of, uſed by Ariſtotle. In the beginning 
of his treatiſe he aſſerts only that the Epic, Soak Comic, and Dithyrambic Poems are 
imitations. Le Boſſu, not content with ſaying that « every ſort of Poem in general is an 
« ;mitation,” goes ſo far as even to alter the text of Ariſtotle in his marginal quo- 
tation. He makes him ſay, IIOIHEEIZ warm tuyxaveow Sa tnotig To ou 


m See p. 23, note f. 


| | = Imitation, in every ſenſe of the word that has been mentioned, is manifeſtly. 
woe independent on metre, though being more eminently adapted to the nature and end of 
metrical compolition, it has thence been peculiarly denominated Poetic imitation, 
and attributed to the Poetic Art, 
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II. 

THE preceding general inquiry, © in what ſenſes the word Lui 
© fation is, or may be, applied to Poetry, brings us with ſome 
advantage to the other queſtion propoſed, of more immediate con- 
cern to the reader of this e of Ariſtotle,.—“ in what ſenſes it 
as ſo applied by HIM.“ 

1. It is clearly ſo applied by him in the ſenſe which, from him, 
has, I think, moſt generally been adopted by modern writers—that 


of FICTION, as above explained *, whether conveyed i in the dra- 


matic or perſonative form, or by mere narration in the perſon of the 
Poet himſelf . This appears from the whole ſixth ſection of Part 
II. [of the original, ch. ix. ] but eſpecially from the laſt paragraph, 

where he expreſsly ſays, that what conſtitutes the Poet an amtatey, 
is the invention of fable: : Tomy pare TON MYOON b der 
ny Tory; KATA MIM HEIN egi: puperres de TAE 
HPAZEIE . He repeatedly calls the fable, or Mob, © an imita- 
* Zion of an action; but this it can be in no other ſenſe than as 
it is feigned, cither entirely, or in part. A hiſtory, as far, at 
leaſt, as it is ſtrictly hiſtory, is not an imitation of an action. 1 

2. It ſeems equally clear, that he conſidered DRAMATIC Poetry 
as peculiarly imitative, above every. other ſpecies. Hence his fit. 


rule concerning the epic Or. narrative imitation, that its fable 


„ ſhould be dramatically conſtructed, like: that of tragedy * : 


729 ws, rcebormep tv Tas gad, APAMATIKO Tx his P 8 1 
Homer for“ the dramatic ſpirit of his imitations :''—571 wa MI- 


MHYLEIE APAMATIKAE emomos* : and above all, the remarkable 


expreſtion he uſes, where, 1 laid it down as a Precept that 


9 „ 
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65 TON ATTON xa MH METABAAAONTA. cap. 3. <« The 
<« Poet may zmitate, &C or, i 2 Ds 04072 perſon Paroughuts without change.” Part I. 


Sect. 4. 


See Mr. Harris, Philel. Inq. p. 139. „Part III. Se, 1, Of che orig: ch. Wlil. 
© Part, I, Sect. 6. Orig. cap. iv. e eee l 
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DISSERTATION I. 


the epic Poet ſhould ſpeak as little as poſſible in his n perſon,” 


(AT TON da Tov YWohι n ENAY 150 Ae he gives this reaſon 
OY ve 651 Re Tara MIM HTH: “ for he is not then the 191+ 
„ r ATOR “.“ But, he had before expreſsly allowed the Poet to 
be an imitator even while he retains his own perſon :. I ſte no 
other way of removing this apparent inconſiſtence, than by ſup- 
poſing him to ſpeak comparatively, and to mean no more, than 
that the Poet is not then truly and frifly an imitator ©; or, in 
other words, that 7itation is applicable in its fr: and proper 
ſenſe, only to perſonatiue poetry, as above explained; to that Poetry 
in which fpeech is reprefented by ſpeech, and the reſemblance, as: 


in painting and ſculpture, is immediate. I am not conſcious that 
1 am here forcing upon Ariftotle a meaning that may not be his. 
I ſeem to be only drawing a clear inference from a clear fact. It 


cannot be denied, that, in the paſſages alleged, he plainly ſpeaks. 
of perſqnative Poetry as that which peculiariy deſerves the name of 
imitation. The inference ſeems obvious—that he ſpeaks of it as: 


peculiarly imitative, in the only ſenſe in which it is ſo, as bein g the. 


only ſpecies of Poetry that is /7:Xly imitative. 
I do not find in Ariſtotle any expreſs application of the term 


except theſe two. Of the other two ſenſes in which Poetry may 


be, and by modern writers has been, conſidered as imitation—re/em- 
lance of ſound, and deſcription —he fays nothing. 


7 Part III. Sect. 3. Orig. cap. 24. f See above note v. 


* So Victorius: © amittit penẽ eo tempore nomen Poetæ. Caſtelvetro's ſolu- 
tion of this difficulty is the ſame; and I find his ideas of this matter ſo eoincident with. 


my own, that I am induced to tranſcribe his words: In his comment upon the Paſ- 


ſage, he fays, ſpeaking of the dramatic part of epie poetry, “Si domanda qui foln 
« rafſomigliativo, (i. e. imitative) non perche ancora quando il Poeta narra ſenza in- 
« troducimento di perſone a favellare, non raſſomigli, ma perché le parole diritte po/te 


« in luogo di parole diritte, figurano, rappreſentano, et raſſom:glano MEGLI10 le parole, 


© che le parole poſte in luogo di COSE non figurano, non rappreſentano, non raſſomi- 
« gliano le 6%; in guiſa che, in certo modo fi pu dire che il rappreſentare parole con 
& parole ſia raſſomigliare; e il rappreſentare coſe con parole non ſia raſſomigliare, 
« garagonando Vun rafſumigliare con l'altre, & nom ſemplice ments. P. 354. 
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With reſpect, indeed, to the former of theſe, ſonorous imitation, 
it cannot appear in any degree ſurpriſing that he ſhould paſs it over 
in total filence. I have already obſerved, that even in a general 
inquiry concerning the nature of the imitation attributed to Poetry, 
it is by no means that ſenſe of the word which would be likely 
firſt to occur ; and it would, perhaps, never have occurred at all, 
if, in ſuch inquiries, we were not naturally led to compare Poetry 
with Painting, and other arts /r:Z/y imitative*, and as naturally 
led by that compariſon to admit ſonorous imitation as one ſpecies, 
from its agreement with thoſe ſtrictly imitative arts in the circum- 
| Nance of immediate reſemblance. But no ſuch general inquiry 
was the object of Ariſtotle's work, which is not a treatiſe on Poetic 
Imitation, but on Poetry, His ſubject, therefore, led him to con- 
ſider, not all that might without impropriety be denominated 
' Imitation in Poetry, but that imitation only which he regarded as 
eſſential to the art; as the ſource of its greateſt beauties, and the 
foundation of its moſt important rules. With reſpect, then, to 
that caſual and ſubordinate kind of imitation which is produced 
merely by the ſound of words, it was not likely even that the idea 
of it ſhould occur to him. Indeed, it is to be conſidered as a 
property of language in general, rather than of Poetry ; and of 
ſpeech of actual pronunciation—rather than of language*. Be- 
ſides that the beauties ariſing from this ſource are of too delicate 
and fugitive 2 a nature to be held by rule. They muft be left to 
the ear of the reader for their effect, and out to be left to that 

of the Poet for their production. 

But neither does Ariſtotle appear to have included deſcription 
in his notion of Poetic imitation ; which, as far as he has ex- 
plained it, ſeems to have been ſimply that of the imitation of 
human actions, manners, paſſions, events, &c. in feigned ftory ; 
and that, principally, when conveyed 1 in a dramatic form. Of de- 
ſcription, indeed, important as it is to the beauty of Poetry in 


See above p. 3. * See above, p. 5. 
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general, and to that of fiction itſelf, more particularly in the epic 


form, he has not faid one word throughout his treatiſe : fo far was 
he from extending Poetic imitation, as ſome have done, to that 


general ſenſe which comprehends all ſpeech *. 

But here, to avoid confuſion, the ſenſe in which I have aſed 
the term diſeription muſt be kept in view. When it is ſaid that 
Ariſtotle ** did not include defcription in his notion of imitation,” 
it is not meant, that he did not conſider the deſcriptive parts of 
narrative Poetry as in any reſpect imitative. The ſubject of a de- 
ſcription may be either real, or feigned. Almoſt all the deſcrip- 
tions of the higher Poetry, the Poetry of invention, are of the 
latter kind. Theſe Ariſtotle, unqueſtionably, confidered as imita- 
tion; but it was as fiction, not as deſcription ;—as falſehood re- 


fembling truth, or nature, in general, not as verbal expreſſion. 
reſembling, by its force and clearneſs, the viſible repreſentations 


of painting, or the perception of the thing itſelf. Had he confi- 


dered deſcription in his ſenſe as imitation, he muſt neceſſarily have 


admitted imitation without fiction *. But this ſeems clearly con- 
trary 


1 Thus I. C. Scaliger, Poet. Iib. vii. cap. 2. * Denique imitationem eſſe in 


© OMN1 SERMONE, quza verba ſunt imagines rerum.“ He is followed by If. Caſau- 
bon; De Rom. Satird, cap. v. p. 340. Both theſe acute critics diſpute warmly 


againſt Ariſtotle's principle, that the eſſence of Poetry is imitation. And they ere, 


undoubtedly, ſo far in the right, that if; as they contend, the only proper ſenſe of 


Poetry is that in which it is oppoſed to proſe ( omnem metro aſtrictam orationem et 


“ poſſe et debere Peema dici.” Caf. ubi ſup.) then, there can be no other imitation 


common to all Poetry, than that which is common to all ſpeech. See above, 


p. 22, 23. 


= It is obvious, that, if the imitation attributed to deſcription conſiſts in the clear 

and diſtinct image of the object deſcribed, every deſcription conveying ſuch an image 
to the mind mult be equally conſidered as imitative, whether that object be real, or 
imaginary ; that is, whether the imitation be of individual, or general nature; juſt 
as in painting, a portrait, or a landſcape from nature, is as much imitation, as an hiſ- 
torical figure, or an ideal ſcene of Claude Lorrain, though certainly of an inferior 
kind, Indeed, that which preſents a real, ſenſible, and preciſe object of compariſon, 
may even be ſaid to be more obviouily and properly imitation, than that which refers 
| us, 
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trary to the whole tenor of his treatiſe. The beauty, indeed, of 


ſuch deſcription was well known to the antients, and frequent 


examples of it are to be found in their beſt writers—their orators 


us, for its original, to a vague. and general 1 l e be objected, that this will 
extend imitatian to all exact deſcription; and it may be aſked, whether every ſuch 
deſcription, of a building, or of a machine, for inſtance, is to be called an imitation 7 
I anſwer, that deſcriptions may be to exact to be imitative ; too detailed and minute 
to preſent the whole ſtrongly, as a picture. Technical deſcriptions are fuch. They 
may be ſaid to deſcribe every part without deſcribing the whole. To give a com- 
plete idea of all the parts, for the mere purpoſe of information, and to give a ftrong 
and vivid general idea in order to pleaſe the imagination, are very different things. 
It is by /ele&ion, not by enumeration, that the latter purpoſe is to be effected. [See 
Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on Poetry and Muſic, part I. ch. 5. fect. 4. II believe it will be 


found, on examination, that every deſcription, whatever be its purpoſe, or its ſubject, 


which does actually convey ſuch a lively and diſtinct idea of the whole of any object, 


| affords /ome degree of pleaſure to the imagination, and is, fo far, imitative z. but whe- 


ther it affords ſuch a degree of that pleaſure, or whether it be ſuch in other reſpects, 
as to amount, on the whole, to what may properly be called Poetical imitation, is 


another queſtion, I mult again remind the reader, that the object of this Diſſertation 


is to inquire in what ſenſes the word imitation is applied to language in general—not tb 
examine all the requiſites of ſuch imitation as deſerves the name of poETRY. Though | 
it has been faid that all Poetry is imitation, it has never, I think, been. ſaid that all 
imitation is Poetry See above, p. 20, and note *. 

What I ſaid above, of the difference between the deſcription of all the parts, or 
circumſtances, and the deſcription of the whole by the ſelection of thoſe parts or cir- 
cumſtances which are moſt {triking, and characteriſtic of the thing deſcribed, may be 
illuſtrated by a fingle deſcription of a machine, i in Virgil: I mean the deſcription of a. 


Plough in his 8 


Continuo in ſylvis magna vi flexa domatur 

In burim, & cuRvi formam accipit ulmus ARATRI.. 
Huic ab ſtirpe pedes temo protentus in octo, 

Binz aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorſo.. - 

Czditur & tilia ante jugo levis, altaque fagus, 
Stivaque, qui currus a tergo torqueat imos, &c.. 


hy 


I believe every reader will agree with me that the ſecond line of this deſcription: 
conveys, alone, a clearer picture of a plough to the imagination, than all that fol- 


lows ; which indeed differs little, if we except the metre, from a mere technical 
deſcription in a dictionary of arts, 


and 
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and hiſtorians, as well as Poets; and, particularly, in Hou R *, 
But there is one particular kind of deſcription that may be ſaid to 
be, in a great meaſure at leaſt, peculiar to modern times; I mean 
that which anſwers to Jand/cape in painting, and of which the 
ſubject is, proſpects, views, rural ſcenery, &c. conſidered merely 
as pictures as beautiful objects to the eye. As the truth of 
this obſervation may not be readily admitted, and as the ſubject is 


curious, and has not, that I know of, been diſcuſſed, the reader $ 
will, - perhaps, pardon me, if I ſuffer it to detain us from our 1 
direct path, in a digreſſion of ſome length. I 
I do not mean to deny that there are ſome beautiful, though A 
light, touches of local deſeription to be found in the antient Poets. | 
+ Indeed, the very exiſtence of an appropriated term, #xpynzx, to denote the 3 
clearneſs and viſibility of deſcription, would alone furniſh a ſufficient proce of this, 9 
though every work in which it was exemplified had been loſt, 7 
+ Deſcriptions of rural objects in the antient writers, are almoſt always, what x 
may be called ſenſual deſcriptions. They deſcribe them not as beautiful, but as bl! 
pledſant; —as pleaſures, not of the imagination, but of the external ſenſes, Of this kind E: 
is the deſcription of a Sicilian ſcene in the 7th paſtoral of Theocritus, from ver. 131 2 
to 146,—Refreſhing ſhades, cool fountains, the ſinging of birds, ſweet ſmells, boughs 'Y 
laden with fruit, the hum of bees, &c.—all this is charming, but it is not a landſcape. ; 
See Dr. Warton's Eſſay on Pope, vol. i. p. 4.] Nor does Virgil paint a landſcape, ; 
though his reader may paint one for himſelf, when he exclaims, ; 
O qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 9 
: Siſtat, & ingenti ramorum protegat umbrd. a 
Of the ſame kind is the famous deſcription, in the Phedrus of Plato, of that ſpot . 
on the banks of the Iliſſus to which Socrates and Phædrus retire to read and converſe bY 5 
BY together in the heat of a ſummer's day. The broad ſhade of a plane-tree, refreſhing "i 
| 1 | | breezes, a ſpring, wan huxgs i, to cool their feet, and, what is beft of all, ſays | J N 
( 1 4. : Socrates, -( Tavruy xooraro) a bed of graſs in which they could recline at their eaſe - 0 
AERIE  — theſe are the materials of the deſcription: not a ſingle alluſion to the pleaſure of the 0 
ehe. We learn from a paſſage that follows this deſcription, that the country had no 9 
A + charms for Socrates. His apology is curious. He could © learn nothing from fields = 
| and trees. Euvyywwoxe In wo, © are, he ſays to Phædrus, who had rallied him on that = 
F ſubject, piuabn; yap k ra EY &v Xwein tou r dvd gc ade pe Ceres CIOgoKe, wn d Tw dre. $ 1 
Wt | | abend. Phædrus, p. 230. Ed. Serran. MW 
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Poets of any name. Nor can I fay that I am able to point out 


_ pictureſque /and/cape-=deſeription (if J may call it ſo), as I mean, 


deavoured to © make appear as much a landſcape or piece of 


In this caſe, a tranſlator, unwilling to fall ſhort of the Poet's meaning, naturally 


de does not. 
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But it muſt be confeſſed, I think, that they ſcattered theſe beau- 
ties with a ſparing hand, in compariſon with that rich profuſion of 
pictureſque ideas which every reader of Poetry recollects in Shak- 
ſpeare, Milton, Spenſer, Thomſon, and almoſt all the modern 


anything of this ſort in the moſt deſcriptive of the Greek Poets— 
in Theocritus, or even in Homer—that fairly amounts to ſuch 


and as we find ſo frequently in the Poets juſt mentioned. In 
Mr. Pope's Poetical Index to his Homer, we are referred, in- 
deed, to deſcriptions of ** proſpetts,” and ** landſcapes of a fine 
* country ; but, if we turn to the original, we ſhall ſeldom, or 
never, find theſe landſcapes. They are of Mr. Pope's painting ; 5 
ſometimes ſuggeſted by a ſingle epithet, as his 


graſſy Pteleon deck'd with chearful greens, 
The bow'rs of Ceres and the F_ ſcenes. 
Hiad. II. 8 50. 


One with only of this deſcription is Homer's property, 6 graſſy,” 
Azxemom", Many other inſtances may be found, particularly in 
his catalogue of the ſhips, which indeed he profeſſes to have en- 


* painting as poſſible.” [Obſ. on the catalogue.] Sometimes he 
does more than open the proſpect a little, as he expreſſes it; he 
creates it. In his perfidious verſion (© Perfida - ſed quamvis per- 


» II. B. 697. The adjeCtive, graſſy, however, is by no means adequate to 
AEXETOINYy nl. e. THY , ] TORY EXSOARV ua Eine Sv fv 5 i: xc AESALOAL rurer, 
ROIMHOHNAI. Heſfychivs.— Hence, probably, Mr. Pope s bowers, &c. A ſingle 
word perfectly equivalent to a ſingle word of the original cannot always be found. 


endeavours to expreſs in more words what be has ſaid in one; but in Jong this, he 
will often be unavoidably reduced to the dilemma, of either miſrepreſenting the ori- 
ginal, if he admits different or additional ideas, or,, of weakening it by diffuſion, if 


6 ada, 


2 * . : \ 
— 2 r 


fida, cara tamen !“) hy Seſamus invades the ſey;“ and the 
ory J | 


a fingle epithet attends them“. In the index to the Odyſſey, we 
find, among other deſcriptions, one, of * the landſcape about 
« Ithaca.” This has a promiſing appearance. Mr. Pope indeed 
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river Parthenius 


roll'd thro' banks of flowers 
Reflects her bord'ring palaces and bowers, 


* 


In Homer, the mountain and the river are ſimply named; not 


has done his utmoſt to make a landſcape of this deſcription ; yet, 
even his tranſlation, though certainly beautiful, and even pictu- 
reſyue, will hardly, I believe, be thought to come up to what a 
modern reader would expect from “ the landſcape about Ithaca. 
Still leſs is this title applicable to the original”. All that can be 
ſaid of it without exaggeration is, that it is a very pleaſing ſcene, 
though deſcribed, as many things in Homer are deſcribed, with 
that ſimplicity which leaves a great deal, and may ſuggeſt a great 
deal, to the fancy of the reader. Though it does not anſwer to 
the idea given of it in Pope's index, or in the note upon the place“, 
yet it muſt be allowed to furniſh, at leaſt, ſome good materials for 


a landicape; ſuch as, a grove*, water falling from a rock, anda 


ruſtic altar. If the deſcription itſelf is too ſimple, ſhort, and 
general, to be, properly ſpeaking, pritureſque deſeription, yet it is 
ſuch as wants nothing, to become fo, but a little more colouring 
of expreſſion, a little more diſtinctneſs and Hpeciality of touch. 


This, and more than this, Mr. Pope has given it; and that 21s 


. B. 853, 854 ? Od. P. 204211, 


4 ce Ttis obſervable that Homer gives us an exa draught of the country,; he ſets 
« before us, as in a picture, the city, &c,” Od. Book XVII. note on v. 224. 


© Homer's grove is circular; e Tomo: KYKAOTEPEE. ver. 209. A cir- 
cumftance rather unpictureſque, Mr, Pope knew what to ſupprels, as well as what 
to add, He ſoftens this into a © /urrounding grove.” 
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deſcription is, at leaſt, highly pictureſque, will ſcarce be diſputed. 


Homer gives us ſimply—“ an altar to the nymphs*.” Pope 


covers it with m5, and embowers it deep in ſhades ; and in his 
concluding line, he gots beyond the deſcription of the place, to the 
deſcription of the cis loci” of the ect of the place upon the 


minds of thoſe who approached it. 


Beneath, ſequeſter” to the nymphs is Nl 

A moſſy altar, deep-embower d in green; 

Where conſtant vows by travellers are paid, 

And holy horrors ſolemni xe the ſhade, v. 242. 


— The additions of Mr. Pope's pencil are : diſtinguiſhed, in the 
above quotations, by Talis . But, to prove the inferiority of the 


IE — gone. Vs 210. 


Many ſuch additions and improvements the reader will alſo bud in bis tranf.. 
lation of Homer's deſcription of the ſhield in the 18th book. To give one remark« 
able ſpecimen :—The eleventh compartiment of the ſhield, he tells us in his Obhſer- 
vations on the Shield at the end of that book, is, © an entire landſcape without human 
figures, an image of nature ſolitary and undiſturbed, &c,” Let us firſt view 
this landſcape in the original. II. Z. 587. 

Ex de vouov womoe weomur® Aupiyuitigy 
Ey xa Brnoon, leren GLQY GpYENROY, 
Erahuss re, nhioias Te, arne ide onnuce 


What I faid of the ſimplicity and generality of the deſcription laſt mentioned, in 
the Odyſſey, is exactly applicable to this. Even in his proſe-tranſlation of theſe 
lines, [Obſ. p. 123.] Mr. Pope could not perfectly command his fancy. “ The 
< divine artiſt then engraved a large flock of white ſheep, feeding along a beautiful 
c valley. Innumerable * cottages, and encloſed ſhelters, were $CATTERED 
« through the PROSPECT.” The expreſſions I have diſtinguiſhed are Mr. Pope's ; 
their effect on the vi/ibility and diſtinctneſs of the picture, I need not point out. 
The laſt addition—* ſcattered through the proſpe?,” is particularly pictureſque.— 


Now, let us turn to his poetic verſion, and there, indeed, we ſhall find that niſhed 
landſcape of which Homer furniſhed only the ſimple ſketch ; 


Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan lads 

Deep through fair foreſts, and a length of meads ; 

And ſtalls, and folds, and ſcatter'd cots between 
And feecy flocks that whiten all the ſcene, 


F antients 
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34 
antients in this ſpecies of deſcription, by an accurate and compa- 
rative examination of all thoſe paſſages which are commonly pro- 
duced as examples of it, would be a taſk of conſiderable length, 
though, I think, of no great difficulty. The few inſtances here 
given from Homer are intended rather as illuſtrations of the dif- 
| ference I meant to point out, than as proofs of the general fact, 


which I leave to the recollection and the judgment of the reader. 
'To me, I confeſs, nothing appears more evident. 


And may we not account for this defect in antient Poetry, from 3 

a ſimilar defect in the ſiſter art of PAINTING ?—Por it appears, 3 
I think, from all that has been tranſmitted to us of the hiſtory _ - 
of that art among the antients, that /and/cape-painting either did LL 
not exift, or, at leaſt, was very little cultivated or regarded among 
the Greeks*. In Pliny's account of Grecian artiſts we find no "x 
landſcape-painter mentioned ; nor anything like a landſcape de- = 


ſcribed in his catalogue of their principal works. 'The firſt, and = 
the only landſcapes he mentions, are thoſe ſaid to be painted in 1 
Freſco by one Ludius in the time of Auguſtus; qui primus in- 
* ſtituit amœniſſimam parietum picturam; - villas, & porticus, ac 
6e topiaria opera—/ucos, nemora, colles, —amnes, littora varias 
ibi obambulantium ſpecies, aut navigantium, #err4que villas 
e adeuntium aſellis aut vehiculis, &c. He likewiſe painted ſea- 
ports; idemque 9 maritimas urbes Ps inſtituit, blan- 


6 The Abbe Winckelmann, eminent for the accuracy of his reſearches into 
every thing relative to the ſubject of antient arts, gives it as his opinion, that the 
paintings diſcovered in the ruins of Herculanum, (four only excepted,) are not older 
than the times of the Emperors ; and he aſſigns this reaſon, among others, that moſt 
of them are only landſcapes :. Payſages, ports, maiſons de campagne, chaſles, 
« peches, vues, & que le premier qui travailla dans ce genre fut un certain Ludio qui 
« yiyoit du tems d'Auguſte,” He adds, —“ Les anciens Grecs ne s'amuſoient pas à 
« peindre des objets inanimes, uniquement propres d rejouir agreablement la vue ſans 
« occuper Peſprit.” [ Hiſt. de PArt chez les Anciens, tome ii. p. 104.] The remark 
ſeems juſt, Men and manners, were the only objects which the Greeks ſeem to = 
have thought worth regarding, either in painting, or poetry. | 47 
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" e diffimo aſpe&tu”. ” He ſeems to hive been the Claude Lorrain 
of antient painting. But, that /andſeape was not, even in Pliny's 
time, a common and eſtabliſhed branch of painting, may perhaps 


be preſumed from the ſingle circumſtance of its not having ac- 


quired a name. In the paſſage juſt quoted, Pliny calls it only, 
periphraſtically, an agreeab/e kind of painting, or ſubje&,” 
% amœniſſimam pifuram*.” He is not ſparing of technical 
terms upon other occaſions ; as, rhyparographus, anthropograpbus, 
catagrapha, monocromata, & , With reſpect to the Greeks, at 
leaſt, this may be allowed to afford ſomewhat more than a pre- 
ſumption of the fact. 

The Greek Poets, then, did not deſeribe the ſcenery of nature 
in a pictureſque manner, becauſe they were not accuſtomed to ſee 
it with a painter's eye. Undoubtedly they were not blind to all 
the beauties of ſuch ſcenes; but thoſe beauties were not height- 
ened to them, as they are to us, by compariſon with painting 
with thoſe models of zmproved and feleFed nature, which it is the 


| buſineſs of the landſcape - painter to exhibit. They had no 


THoMsONS, becauſe they had no CLaupes. Indeed, the in- 
fluence of painting, in this reſpect, not only on Poetry, but on 
the general taſte for the viſible beauties of rural nature, ſeems 
obvious and indiſputable F. Shew the moſt beautiful proſpect to 


* Plin, Hiſt. Nat. xxxv. 10. 


* It is remarkable alſo, that the younger Pliny, where he deſcribes the view from 
one of his villas, and compares it to a painted landſcape, expreſſes himſelf, probably 
for want of an appropriated term, (ſuch as payſage, &c.) by a periphraſis ;— 
« formam aliquam ad eximiam pulchritudinem pictam; —i. e. a We ideal 


60 landſcape.” Plin. Ep. lib. v. ep. 6. 


I I do not know that there is, either in the Greek or Roman language, any ſingle 
term appropriated to. expreſs exactly what we mean by @ proſpect. Pliny, in the 
epiſtle referred to in note *, and in the 17th of 2d book, has frequent occaſion for 
ſuch a term, but is * to have recourſe to circumlocution—regionis forma 
regionis fitum—faties—facies locorum, & Tot Facies locorum totidem feneſtris & di- 
9 ſtinguit & miſcet,” [ii. 17. ] Ang.“ ſo many Profpedts,"? | 


F 2 a peaſant, 


Poetry. Such beauty does imitation reflect back upon the object YH 


is, that from the time of Auguſtus, when, according to. Pliny, 


Ariſtotle was ſo far from including in his notion of mation, that. 


Part III. Set. 6. See the NOTE, x 
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a peaſant, who never ſaw a landſcape, or read a deſcription + . 
I do not ſay that he will abſolutely feel xo pleaſure from it; but | 
I will venture to fay, that the pleaſure he will feel is very different —_ 
in 47nd, and very inferior in degree, compared with that which is = 
ſelt by a perſon of a cultivated imagination, accuſtomed to the | - 
repreſentation of ſuch objects, either in painting, or in pictureſque Y 


Imitated 7.—W hat may ſerve to confirm the truth of theſe remarks, 

landſcape-painting was firſt cultivated, deſcriptions of proſpects, 

pictureſque imagery, and allufions to that kind of painting, ſeem. 

to have become more common. 1 do not pretend, however, to 

have accurately examined this matter. I ſhall only remind the 

reader of the acknowledged ſuperiority of Virgil in touches of 
this kind; of Pliny's deſcription of the view from his villa, 
mentioned above; and of ZElian's deſcription of the Vale of 

Tempe, and his alluſion to painting in the introduction to it*. 

To return to deſcription iu general; — this, as I obſerved above, 


he is even totally ſilent concerning it; unleſs he may be thought 
ſlightly to allude to it in one paſſage, where he recommends it to. 
the Poet to reſerve his higheſt colouring of language for the in- 
active, that is, the merely narrative, or deſcriptive, parts of his 
poem *. Several obvious circumſtances help to account for this 
filence. Intent on the higher precepts, and on what he regarded: 
as the more eſſential beauties of the art—the internal conſtruc- 


y « Elegant imitation has ſtrange powers of intereſting us in certain views of 
tc nature. Theſe we conſider but tranſiently, till the Poet, or Painter, awake our 
tc attention, and ſend us back to life with a new curioſity, which we owe entirely to 
& the copies which they lay before us.“ Preface to Wood's Eſſay on Homer, p. 13. 


= See above, Part I. note n. 


a Ey To; APLOIE lege, Hou uE f Hing, ATE Marana: Cap. xxiv. Trauſlation, 
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tion and contrivance of the fable, the artful dependenee and cloſe 
connection of the incidents, the union of the wonderful and the 
probable, the natural delineation ef character and paſſion, and 
whatever tended. moſt effectually to arreſt. the attention, and ſecure | 
the emotion, of the ſpectator or the reader—intent on theſe, he 
ſeems to have thought the beanties of language and expreſſion a 
matter of inferior conſideration; ſearee worthy of his attention. 
The chapters on diction ſeem to afford ſome proof of this. The 
manner in which he has treated that ſubject, will be found, if E 
miſtake not, to bear ſtrong marks of this comparative negligence, 
and to be, in ſeveral reſpects, not ſuch as the reader, from the 
former parts of the work, would naturally expect. To this it 
ſhould be added, that Ariſtotle's prineipal object was, evidently, 
Tragedy. Now in Tragedy, where the Poet himſelf appears not,. 
where all is action, emotion, imitation where the ſucceſſion of 
incidents is cloſe and rapid, and rarely admits thoſe cCονονατ jen, thoſe 
* idle or inactive parts,” of which the philoſopher ſpeaks—there 
is, of courſe, but little occaſion, and little room, for deſcription. 
It is in the open and extended plan, the varied and digreſſive nar- 
ration, of the Epic form, that the deſcriptive powers of the 
Poet have full range to diſplay themſelves within their proper 
Province. 


J have attempted, in the preceding diſcuſſion, to make my way 
_ through a ſubject, which I have never ſeen treated in a way per- 
fectly clear and ſatisfactory by others, and which I am therefore 
far from confident that I have treated clearly myſelf. I can only 
hope that I have, at leaſt, left it leſs embarraſſed than I found it*. 
ns I ſhall 


d. See the NoTEs on that part. 1 
© Some writers, by imitation underſtand fiction only: others explain it only by the 


general term deſcription; and others, again, give it a greater extent, and ſeem to 
conſider language as imitating whatever it can expreſs. [See above, note !, and Harris 
en Muſic, &c. ch. i.] Some ſpcak of it as the imitation of nature, in general; others 


8 ſeem 


J ſhall venture, with the fame view, to terminate this inquiry by 
a few remarks on the origin of this doctrine of poetic 7mitarton. 

Its hiſtory may be ſketched in few words.—We find it firſt in 
PraTo; alluded to in many parts of his works, but no where 
ſo clearly and particularly developed, as in the third and zenth 
books of his Republic. AR1sToTLE followed; applying, and 
purſuing to its conſequences, with the enlarged: view of a philo- 
ſopher and a critic, the principle which his maſter had conſidered 
with the ſeverity of a moral cenſor, and had deſcribed, ' as we 
deſcribe an impoſtor or a ner "Wy a ny: een it 
might be avoidedd. | 

From theſe ſources, but principally from the treatiſe of. Ari. 
ſtotle, this doctrine was derived, through the later antient, to the 
lateſt modern writers. In general, however, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that the way in which the ſubject has been explained is not ſuch 
as is calculated to give perfect ſatisfaction to thoſe faſtidious un- 
derſtandings that are not to be contented with anything leſs than 
diſtinct ideas; that, like the ſun- dial in the fable, allow of x no 
medium between knowing clearly, and knowing nothing. 


Si je ne vois bien clair, je dis—Je n'en ſcais rien *. 


It is one queſtion, in what ſenſes, and from what original ideas, 
Poetry was fir/ called imitation by Plato and Ariſtotle ; and an- 
other, what ſenſes may have ſuggeſted themſelves to modern 
writers, who finding Poetry denominated an imitative art, inſtead 


ſeem to confine it to the imitation of la belle nature. By ſome writers, the propo- 
ſition, that © ALL POETRY is imitation,” is conſidered as too plain a point to need 
any explanation; while others are unable to ſee why any Poetry, except the dramatic 
only, ſhould be ſo denominated. [See Wood's Eilay on Homer, p. 240, octavo, and 
the note. ] 


4 The chief objections of Plato to imitative Poetry, particularly Tragedy, may be 
ſeen in the 1oth book of his Republic, from "WY pale, aviguns;—p. 603, C, 
to Euuprw, p. 608, B. Ed. Serrani. 


La Montre et le Quadran, in the ingenious and philoſophical fables of La Motte, 
Livre iii, fab. 2, 
of 
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of carefully inveſtigating the original meaning of the expreſſion, 


have had recourſe, for its explication, to their own ideas, and have, 
accordingly, extended it to every ſenſe which the wideſt and moſt 
diſtant analogy would bear. 


With reſpect to the origin of the appellation the very idea that 
Poetry is imitation, may, I think, evidently be traced to the 


THEATRE as to its natural ſource; and it may, perhaps, very rea- 
ſonably be queſtioned, whether, if the drama had never been 
invented, Poetry would ever have been placed 'in the claſs of 
Imitative Arts. 9 2 e 


That ARISTOTLE drew his ideas of Poetic imitation chiefly 


from the drama, is evident from what has been already ſaid. His 


preference, indeed, of dramatic Poetry, is not only openly declared 
in his concluding chapter, but ſtrongly marked throughout, and 
by the very plan and texture of his work. The Epic—that 
„ greateſt work, as Dryden extravagantly calls it, which the 


« ſoul of man is capable to perform ',” is ſlightly touched and 
ſoon diſmiſſed. Our eye is ſtill kept on Tragedy. The form and 
features of the Epic Muſe are rather deſcribed by compariſon with 
thoſe of her ſiſter, than delineated as they are in themſelves ; 
and though that preference which is the reſult of the compariſon 
ſeems juſtly given on the whole, yet it muſt, perhaps, be con- 
felled, that the compariſon is not completely ſtated, and that the 
advantages and privileges of the Epic are touched with ſome re- 


ſerve*. It is, indeed, no wonder, that he, who held imitation to 


be the eſſence of Poetry, ſhould prefer that ſpecies which, being 


Pref. to his Eneid. 


For example: — in Part III. fe&.. 2. [Orig. ch. xxiv.] he had allowed the greater 
extent of the Epic Poem to give it an advantage over Tragedy in point of variety and 
mag niſicence. But, in the compariſon between them in his laſt chapter, this import- 
ant advantage is entirely paſſed over, and only the diſadvantages of the epic extent of 
plan are mentioned ; its variety, the want of which he had before allowed to be a 
great defect, and even a frequent cauſe of ill ſucceſs, in tragedy, is here ſtated only as 
2 fault —as want of unity, ¶ See Part V. ſect. 3. Orig. cap. xxvi.] 
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$5 DISSERTATION I, 


more rity imitative, yay in his view, more ſtrictly Poetry, 
than any other. 
With reſpe& to PLATo the caſe is Nill plainer. In the third 


book of his Republic, where he treats the ſubject moſt fully, and 


is moſt clear and explicit, he is ſo far from conſidering ** all 
« Poetry” as imitation, that he expreſsly diſtinguiſhes zmitutive 
Poetry from Poetry without imitatiun Nor does he leave us 


in any uncertainty about his meaning. His imitative Poetry is 
no other than that which I have called perſonative, and which 


the reader will find clearly and preciſely deſcribed in the paſſage 


referred to. Imitation, then, he confines to the drama, and the 


dramatic part of the epic poem; and that, which with Ariſtotle is 
the principal, with Plato is the only, ſenſe of imitation applied to 


Poetry. In ſhort, that Plato drew his idea of the MIMHEIE of 


Poetry from the theatre itſelf, and from the perſonal imitations of 
repreſented tragedy, is evident from the manner in which he ex- 
plains the term, and from the general caſt and language of all his 
illuſtrations and allufions.—** When the Poet,” he fays, ** quit- 
« ting his narration, makes any ſpeech in the character of another 
* yerſon, does he not then ailimilate, as much as poſſible, his 
language to that of the perſon introduced as ſpeaking ?—Cer- 
* tainly.—But to aſſimilate one's ſelf to another perſon, either 
in VOICE or GESTURE=—18 not this to IMITATE that perſon * ?” 
And in many other paſſages we find the fame alluſion to the imi- 
tations, by voice and action, of the actor and the rhapſodiſt ; and 


even to ludicrous mimicry of the loweſt kind. 


All 


Nep. 3. 4d. Ser. p. 393. &vev pipnoews Tomo. and lib. x. p. 605. iure wounrug. 
Rep. 3, from D, p. 392, to D, p- 394. ed. Ser. 
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Delian virgins are deſcribed ; (fe Dr. Burney's Hiſt, of Muſi 


On Poetry confidered as an Imitatrve Art. 41 


All this will ſcarce appear ſtrange or ſurpriſing, if we recolleck 
the cloſe connection which then ſubſiſted between poetica! and 


Per ſonal 


alludes even to the loweſt and moſt ridiculous kind of mimicry. The paſſages are 
ſo curious and amuſing, that the reader will pardon me if I ſuffer them, in a note, to 
lead me into a ſhort digreſſion. He ſpeaks in them of imitating, or, as we call it, 
taking oh * the neighing of horſes, and the bellowing of bulls—the ſound of 
thunder, the roaring of the ſea and the winds—the tones of the trumpet, the flute, 
ce and all ſorts of inſtruments the barking of dogs, the bleating of ſheep, and the 
ce ſinging of birds— the rattle of a ſhower of hail, and the rumbling of wheels.” — The 
ſublime Plato was not always ſublime.— The expreſſions here are too ſtrong to be 
underſtood merely of the imitations of poetical deſcription ; they are applicable only 
to vocal mimicry. Were there any doubt of this, it might be ſufficiently removed 
by other paſſages of antient authors in which fimilar feats are recorded. Plutarch, 
[De aud. Poet. ed. H. Steph. p. 31.] commenting upon Ariſtotle's diſtinction, 
Part I. S 5, between the pleaſure we receive from the imitation, and that which we 
receive from the real object, obſerves, that “ thoũgh the grunting of a hog, the rattle 
« of wheels, the whiſtling of the wind, and the roaring of the ſea, for inſtance, are 
te ſounds, in themſelves offenſive and diſagreeable, yet when we hear them well and 
« naturally imitated, they give us pleaſure.” And he records the names of two emi- 
nent performers in this way, Parmeno, and Theodorus; the firſt of whom poſſeſſed 
the grunt of the hog, and the other the rattle of the wheel, in high perfe&ion. — 


This Theodorus was, probably, a different perſon from the tragic actor of the ſame 


name, whoſe vocal talents of a higher kind are mentioned by Ariſtotle in his Rhe- 
toric, (lib. iii. cap. 1.) and who was eminent for the power of accommodating the 


tone of his voice to the various characters he repreſented. © The voice,” ſays the 


philoſopher, «© of Theodorus appears always to be that of the very perſon ſuppoſed to 
<« ſpeak : not ſo the voices of other actors. In order fully to underſtand which 
praiſe, it is neceſſary to recollect, that this vocal flexibility in an actor had far greater 
room to diſplay itſelf among the antients, than it has with us, 6n account of the 
excluſion of women from their ſtage. Hence one of the objections of Plato to the 
admiſſion of dramatic Poetry into his Republic: à % fr E elE ov Payer unde, xa Jew 
drug dvd gag d, Yee, T TNAIKA MIMEILOAI, ANAPAE ON TAL. x. r. aN. [ Rep, 
3. P. 395, D-]——a paſſage which may alſo ſerve to confirm what has been aſſerted, 
that Plato, in ſpeaking of Poetry as imitation, conſtantly kept his eye on the perſonal 
imitation of the actor or the rhapſodiſt. To return to the art of vocal mimicry: — 


the paſſages above produced ſhew it to have been of very reſpectable antiquity, 


But there are two other paſſages that make it ſtill more venerable; one in the hymn 
to Apollo attributed to Homer, v. 162, 3, 4,—where the muſical imitations of the 
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perſonal imitation. It was by no means with the antients as it is 
with us. Before the multiplication of copies was facilitated by 
the invention of printing, reading was uncommon. It was not 
even till long after, that it became, in any degree, the general 
practice, as it is now. Yet Poetry, we know, among the Greeks, 
was the common food even of the vulgar. But they heard it 
only. The philoſopher, the critic, and the few who collected 
books when they could be obtained only by the labour or expence 
of tranſcription, might, indeed, take a tragedy or an epic poem 
into their cloſets; but, to the generality, all was action, repre- 
ſentation, and recital. The tragic, and even the epic poet, were, 


another very curious paſſage in the Odyſſey, A. 279, by which it appears, that the 


art was practiſed even in the Trojan times, and that the beauteous HELEN herſelf, 


among her other charms, poſſeſſed the talent of vocal mimicry in a degree that 
would, in modern times, have qualified her to make no inconſiderable figure at Bar- 
tholome w- fair. She is deſcribed as walking round the wooden horſe, after its admiſ- 
ſion within the walls of Troy, calling, by name, upon each of the Grecian chiefs, 


and & imitating the voices of their wives.” Har Apyeroy Qwny loxes &oxoioi. And 


ſo well did ſhe take them off, that their huſbands were on the point of betraying them- 
ſelves by anſwering, or coming out. Anticlus, in particular, would have ſpoken, 
if Ulyſtes had not, by main * topped his mouth with 0 hand, till Minerva came 
to their relief, and took Helen away. 
— c& Odvceug EN MAETAKA XEPSI IEZE 
NQAEMENE KPATEPHIEI, cauoe I: mavra; AN?’ Od. A. 287, 8. 


A line addid in Pape. 8 tranſlation of this alfa, affords a curious example of 
miſapplied ornament: 


Firm to his 3 his forceful hands apply'd, 


Till oz His tongue the flutt' ring murmurs dy'd. B. IV. v. 391. 


— one inſtance out of many that might be quoted, of a ridiculous eftect pro- 
duced, (eſpecially in the Odyiley,) by concitard efforts to elevate what neither /honld 
nor can be elevated. In the verſion of the 16th book, (a verſion IE at ul 
by Mr. Pope) we have this line: 


They reach'd the dome; the dome with mar m ſhin'd. V/41. 


— who would ſuſpe& this to be a deſcription of the rude building which Eumceus, 
« aut@ da be [ Lib. xiv, 8.] All that is to be found of this marble dome 


in Homer is a“ /tone threſhold,” —vngÞn dau x01! V. 41. 
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On Poetry confifered as dn Imitativs Art, 43 


in a manner, loſt in the actor and the rhapſodiſt“. A tragedy 
not intended for the ſtage, would have appeared to the antients as 
great an abſurdity as an ode net Writterr fer mate. With Fhem, 
there could be no difficulty in conceiving Poetry to be an Imzta- 
live Art, when it was ſcarce known to them but through the 
viſible medium of arts, ſtrictly and literally, mimetic. 


* 

= o 

, . 0 £ $ - 
” oa 


m The" rhapſodiſt was defined to be, the actor of an epic Poem. Pat. -er 
2 roy. Heſych. Pa ui Tx Ojwngs sern & TOIE OEATPOIE anayyrome,—Suidas, 
« Homer's Poems,” ſays the ingenious and entertaining author of the Enquiry nts 
the Life and Writings of Homer, were made to be recited, or ſung to a company; 
« and not read in private, or peruſed in a book, which few were then capable of 
« doing : and I will venture to affirm, that whoeyer reads not Homer in this view, 
« loſes a great part of the delight he might receive from the Poet,” — Blackwell's 
Enquiry, &c. p. 122, 
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DISSERTATION II. 


ON THE DIFFERENT SENSES OF THE WORD, 
IMITATIVE, AS APPLIED TO MUSIC BY THE 
ANTIENTS, AND BY THE MODERNS. 


HE whole power of Music may be reduced, I think, to 
4 7hree diſtin effects; upon the ear, the paſſions, and the 
imagination: in other words, it may be conſidered as ſimply de- 
lighting the /enſe, as raiſing emotions, or, as railing ideas. The 
two laſt of theſe effects conſtitute the whole of what is called the 
moral*, or expreſſive, power of Muſic ; and in theſe only we are 
to look for anything that can be called nitation. Muſic can be 
faid to imitate, no farther than as it expreſſes ſomething. As far 
its effect is merely phyſical, and confined to the ear, it gives 
a ſimple, original pleaſure; it expreſſes nothing, it refers to 
nothing ; it is no more imitative than the ſmell of a roſe, or the 
flavour of a pine-apple. 
Muſic can raiſe ideas, immediately, only by the actual reſem- 
blance of its ſounds and motions to the ſounds and motions of the 


thing 


Moral, merely as oppoſed to phyſical : —as affecting the mind; not as Ethic, or 
influencing the manners. 


» Muſic may raiſe ideas immediately, by mere aſſaciation; but I paſs over the effects 
of this principle, (important and powerfu las it is, in Muſic, as in everything elſe, ) 
| as 


k On the Word Imitative, as applied to Mufic. 45 


thing ſuggeſted *. Such Muſic we call imitative, in the fame ſenſe 
in which we apply the word to a fimilar reſemblance of ſound 
and motion in poetry*. In both caſes, the reſemblance, though 
7mmediate, is ſo imperfect, that it cannot be ſeen till it is, in ſome 
ſort, pointed out; and even when it zs ſo, is not always very evi- 
dent. Poetry, indeed, has here a great advantage; it carries with 
it, of neceſſity, its own explanation: for the ſame word that 
imitates by its hund, points out, or hints, at leaſt, the imitation, 
by its meaning. With Muſic it is not fo. It muſt call in the 
aſſiſtance of language, or ſomething equivalent to language, for 
its interpreter *. 

Of all the powers of Muſic, this of raiſing ideas by direct 
reſemblance is confeſſed to be the weakeſt, and the leaſt import- 
ant. It is, indeed, ſo far from being eſſential to the pleaſure of the 
art, that unleſs uſed with great caution, judgment, and delicacy, 


as having nothing to do wich imitation. If, to raiſe an idea of any | obje® by caſual 


- aſſociation, be to imitate, any one thing may imitate any other. 


I inſerted the word, immediately, becauſe Muſic has alſo a power of raiſing ideas, 
to a certain degree, through the medium of emotions, which naturally ſuggeſt correſ- 


pondent ideas; that is, ſuch ideas as uſually raiſe ſuch emotions. [See Harris, on 
Auſic, &c. ch. vi. and below, note *.] 


d See Harris, ibid. ch. ii. where this ſubject is treated with the author's uſual 
accuracy and clearneſs. 


© See Diſſert. I F 


When the idea to be raiſed is that of a viſible object, the imitation of that object 
by painting, machinery, or other viſible repreſentation, may anſwer the ſame end. 
A viſible object ſtrongly characterized by motion, may be ſuggeſted by ſuch muſical. 
motion as is analogous to it. Thus, a rapid elevation of ſounds, bears, or at leaſt is 
conceived to bear, ſome analogy to the motion of flame ;—but this analogy, muſt be 


pointed out“ Il faut que Pauditeur ſoit averti, ou par les paroles, ou par le ſpectacle, 


« ou par quelque choſe d' equivalent, qu'il doit ſubſtituer Videe du ſeu à celle du ſon. 
See M. Dalembert's Melanges de Literature, vol. v. p. 158, —where the philoſophical 
reader will, perhaps, be pleaſed with ſome very ingenious and uncommon obſervations, 
on the manner in which the imitative expreſſion even of Muſic without words, may be 
influenced 135 the N of the Na 26h in which the hearer thinks, 


it 


% Dis5f2 Tar rom. 


it will deſtroy that pleaſure, by becoming, to every competent 
judge, offenfive, or ridiculous. It is, however, to Muſic of 7hrs 
kind only that Mr. Harris, and moſt other modern writers, allow 
the word imitative to be applied*. The higheſt power of Muſic, 
and that from which © it derives its greateſt efficacy, is, un- 
doubtedly, its power of raiſing emotions. But this is ſo far from 
_— regarded by them as mtation, that it 1s is expreſsly en 
to it“ 

The ideas, and the language, of the antients, on this ſubject, 
were different. When hey ſpeak of Muſic as imitation, they 
appear to have ſolely, or chiefly, in view, its power over the affec- 
trims. By imitation, they mean, in ſhort, what we commonly 
_ diſtinguiſh from imitation, and oppoſe to it, under the general 
term of expreſſion*, With reſpect to ARIS ToT LR, in particular, 
this will clearly appear from a few paſſages which I ſhall produce 
from another of his writings; and, at the ſame time, the expreſ- 
ſions made ule of in theſe paſſages, will help us to account for a 
mode of ſpeaking ſo different from that of modern writers on the 
ſubjeR. 

What Ariſtotle, in the beginning of his a on Poetry *, 
calls MIMHLIL—1MITATION—he elſewhere, in the ſame ppl 
cation of it, to Mujic, calls OMOINMA—RESEMBLANCE. And 
he, alſo, clears up his meaning * by adding the thing n 


De. Beattie, On Poetry ond Muſic, p. ny & 3 Kaims, El. of 
Crit. vol. ii. P. 1. Aviſon, &c.— There is but one branch of this imitation of ſound 
by /ound, that is really important; and that has been generally overlooked, I mean, 
the imitation of the tones of ſpeech. - Of this, preſently, 

Harris, On Muſic, &c. p. 69, 99, 100. 


5 « Tf we compare imitation with expreſſion, the ſuperiority of the latter will be 
« evident.” —Dr. Beattie, On Poetry and Mufic, p. 139, 140, &c,—Aviſon, on Muſ. 
Expreſſion, Part II. I 3. 


* Gu TH; de WASH ou xibcrpiciun Hulunotig.— See Seat, I. of the tranſ- 


lation, 
bled 
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bled or imitated* — leo TOIL erregten TN HOON '— 
« reſemblance to human manners, 1. e. diſpoſitions, or tempers ; 
for what he means by theſe Ihn, he has, likewiſe, clearly explained 
by theſe exprefſions—ouoiwpara OPTHN va IIPAOTHTOLE* er: 9 AN- 
IAT xa« EQ®POEYNHE, &c. . reſemblances of the traſcible and 
« the gentle diſpoſition of fortitude and temperance, &c.” This 
reſemblance, he expreſsly tells us, is“ in the rhtbm and the 
* melody „r & Toig PYOMOIE 0u ro MEAELIN, 
o H . In theſe paſſages, Ariſtotle differs only in 
the mode of expreſſion from Mr. Harris, when he affirms that 
« there are ſounds. o make us chearful or ſad, martial or tenger, 
&c. : from Dr. Beattie, when he ſays, © Muſic may inspire 
&« devotion, fortitude, compaſſion ;— may mfuſe a ſorrow, &c.. . 
It appears then, in the i place, that Muſic, conſidered as 
affecting, or raiſing emotions, was called imitation by the antients, 
becauſe they perceived in it that which is eſſential to all imitation, 
and is, indeed, often ſpoken of as the ſame thing —re/emblance © , 


This 


b In the ſame paſſage he uſes the word d, as ſynonymous with die. 


i Ariſt. de Repub. lb. viii. cap. 47 b 4085 Ed. Duval. Plato uſes MUAY PET CE 
TON in the ſame ſenſe. De leg. lib. ii. p. 655, Ed. Ser. 


* The word, 1%, taken in its utmoſt extent, includes everything that is habitual 
and characteriſtic; but it is often uſed in a limited ſenſe, for the habitual temper, or 
diſpoſition. That it is here uſed in that ſenſe appears from Ariſtotle's own explana- 

tion. 1 therefore thought it neceſſary to fix the ſenſe of the word manners, which. 


has the ſame generality as hon, andi is its uſual tranſlation, by adding the nn A 
« po/itions or tempers.“ 


The ſame expreſſions o occur in the Funn Sed. xix. Pas 29 and 27. 

» Chap. vi. 

n On Poet. and Muf. p. 167 In 5 place Dr. Beattie approaches very near 
indeed to the language of Ariſtotle; he ſays, © After all, it muſt, be acknowledged, | 


« that there is . relation, at leaſt, or analogy, if not SIMILITUDE, between 
certain muſical jounds, and mental a fections, &c.” [p. 143.] 


5 < Imitations, or reſemblances, of ſomething elſe.” [ Hutcheſon' S [Inquiry into 
the Orig. of our Ideas of Beauty, &c. p. 15.] „Taking imitation in its proper ſenſe, 


cc as 
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This reſemblance, however, as here ſtated by Ariſtotle, cannot be 


immediate“; for between ſounds themſelves, and mental affections, 
there can be no reſemblance. The reſemblance can only be a 
reſemblance of ect: — the general emotions, tempers, or feelings 
produced in us by certain ſounds, are /ke thoſe that accompany 
actual grief, joy, anger, &c.— And this, as far, at leaſt, as can be 
collected from the paſſage in queſtion, appears to be all that 
Ariſtotle meant. 
But, ſecondly ;—the expreſſions of Muſic conſidered in itſelf, and 
without words, are, (within certain limits,) vague, general, and 
equivocal. What is uſually called its power over the paſſions, is, in 
fact, no more than a power of raiſing a general emotion, temper, or 
diſpaſition, common to ſeveral different, though related, paſſions; as 
pity, love—anger, courage, &c. . The effect of words, is, to 


ſtrengthen the expreſſion of Muſic, by confining it—by giving 


it a preciſe direction, ſupplying it with ideas, circumſtances, and 
an object, and, by this means, raiſing it from a calm and general 
diſpoſition, or emotion, into ſomething approaching, at leaſt, to 
the ſtronger feeling of a particular and determinate paſſion. Now, 
among the antients, Muſic, it is well known, was ſcarce ever 
heard without this aſſiſtance. Poetry and Muſic were then far 
from having reached that ſtate of mutual independence, and 
ſeparate improvement, in which they have now been long eſta- 
bliſhed. When an antient writer ſpeaks of Mus1c, he is, almoſt 
always, to be underſtood to mean vocal Muſic - Muſic and Poetry 
united. This helps greatly to account for the application of the 


« as importing a reſemblance between two objects.“ [Lord Kaims, El. of Crit. 


ch. xviii. $ 3. ] Imitation, indeed, neceſſarily implies reſemblance; but the converſe 
is not true. | 


/ See Diſſert. I. firſt pages. 


4 The expreſſion of Ariſtotle ſeems therefore accurate and philoſophical, It is 
everywhere—ououus HONN, —not ITAQONN—a reſemblance “ to manners, or tem- 
pers, not © to paſſions,” 

5 FT. term 
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term imitative, by Ariſtotle, Plato, and other Greek writers, to 
muſical expreſſion, which modern writers oppoſe to muſical imita- 
tion. That emotions are raiſed by Muſic, independently of words, 
is certain*; and it is as certain that theſe emotions reſemble thoſe 
of actual paſſion, temper, &c.—But, in the ' vague and indeter- 
minate aſſimilations of Muſic purely inſtrumental, though the 
effect is felt, and the emotion raiſed, the idea of reſemblance is far 
from being neceſſarily ſuggeſted ; much leſs is it likely, that ſuch 
reſemblance, if it did occur, having no preciſe direction, ſhould 
be conſidered as imitation. Add words to this Muſic, and the 
| _ caſe 


- * I Ks. 8 exprefsly allowed by Ariſtotle in the Problem which will preſently be 
produced : ;—xa ag iay j ANEY AOTOY wer@r, ous ixe: HOOE., 


DT cd (Me e thas Muſic i is capable of raiſing ideas, to a certain degree, 
through the medium of thoſe emotions which it raiſes immediately. But this is an 
effect ſo delicate and uncertain—ſo dependent on the fancy, the ſenſibility, the muſical 
experience, and even the temporary diſpoſition, of the hearer, that to call it imitation, 
is ſurely going beyond the bounds of all reaſonable analogy. Muſic, here, is not 
imitative, but if I may hazard the expreſſion, merely ſuggeſtive. But, whatever we 
may call it, this I will venture to ſay, — that in the 56% inſtrumental Muſic, ex- 
preflively performed, the very indeciſion itſelf of the expreſſion, leaving the hearer 
to the free operation of his emotion upon his fancy, and, as it were, to the free choice 
of ſuch ideas as are, to him, moſt adapted to react upon and heighten the emotion 
which occaſioned them, produces a pleaſure, which nobody, I believe, who is able 
to feel it, will deny to be one of the moſt delicious that Muſic is capable of afford- 
ing. But far the greater part even of thoſe who have an ear for Muſic, have only 
an ear; and to them this pleaſure is unknown. — The complaint, ſo common, of the 
ſeparation of Poetry and Muſic, and of the total want of meaning and expreſſion in 
inſtrumental Muſic, was never, I believe, the complaint of a man of true muſical 
feeling: and it might, perhaps, be not unfairly concluded, that Ariftotle, who ex- 
preſsly allows that « Mufic, even without words, has expreſſion,” [ See the Problem 
below.] was more of a muſician than his maſter Plato, who is fond of railing at 
inſtrumental Muſic, and aſks with Fontenelle, —“ Sonate, que me veux tu ?—way- 
XAT, Gveu 0y8 *YIYVOuevay pubpecy TE x Ggmomiey yiylworew, O, TI BOYAETAI. De eg. 
11. p. 669. [The ſtory of Fontenelle is well known. —< Je n' oublierai jamais, 

ſays Rouſſeau, © la ſaillie du celebre Fontenelle, qui ſe trouvant excede de ces eter- 
« nelies ſymphonies 8 ecria tout haut dans un tranſport d' impatience: donate, ſue ino 


veun 
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caſe will be very different. There is now a preciſe object of com- 
pariſon preſented to the mind ; the reſemblance is pointed out ; the 1 
thing tated is before us. Farther, one principal uſe of Muſic a 
in the time of Ariſtotle, was to accompany dramatic Poetry that 8 
Poetry which is moſt peculiarly and ſtrictly imitative, and where 5 8 
manners and paſſions (ubn xa way) are peculiarly the oe of BH 
imitation. | „ 
It is, then, no wonder, that the Antients, accuſtomed to hear the 
expreſſions of Muſic thus conſtantly Specified, determined, and 
referred to a preciſe object by the ideas of Poetry, ſhould view 
them in the light of initations; and that even in ſpeaking of - 
Mic, properly fo called, as Ariſtotle does, they ſhould be led by 
this aſſociation to ſpeak of it in the fame terms, and to attribute = 
to it powers, which, in its ſeparate ſtate, do not, in ſtrictneſs, 1 : 1 4 
belong to it. With reſpect, however, even to the inſfrumental = 
Muſic of thoſe times, it ſhould be remembered, that we cannot | 
properly judge of it by our on, nor ſuppoſe it to have been, in 
that ſimple ſtate of the art, what it is now, in its ſtate of ſeparate 
improvement and refinement. It ſeems highly probable that the 4 
Muſic of the antients, even in performances merely inſtrumental, > 
retained much of its vocal ſtyle and character, and would therefore 1 3 
appear more initative than our inftrumental Muſic: and perhaps, _ == 
after all, a Greek Solo on the flute, or the cithara, was not much _ 
more than a ſong without the words, embelliſhed here and there 
with a little embroidery, or a few ſprinklings of ſimple arpeggio, 
ſuch as the fancy, and the fingers, of the player could ſupply. 


1 


velux tu?” Dit. de Miuſ.— SoN AT E.] I. would by no means be underſtood to + 
deny, that there is now, and has been at all times, much unmeaning traſh compoſed LL 
for inſtruments, that would juſtly provoke ſuch a queſtion. I mean only to fay, Mn 
what has been ſaid for me by a ſuperior judge and maſter of the art:“ There is 1 
« ſome kind, even of inſtrumental Muſic, fo divinely compoſed, and fo expreſſively . 


« performed, that it wants no words to explain its meaning.“ Dr. Burney's Hift. 
of Muſic, vol. i. p. 885. | . 


© Dil, I. 
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ut there is another circumſtance that deſerves to be confidered. 
Dramatic Muſic is, often, ftri&ly imitative. It imitates, not only 
the effect of the words, by exciting correſpondent emotions, but 
alſo the words themſelves immediately, by tones, accents, inflexions, 
intervals, and rhythmical movements, /1mlar to thoſe of ſpeech. 
That this was peculiarly the character of the dramatic Muſic of 
the antients, ſeems highly probable, not only from what is ſaid 
of it by antient authors, but from what we know of their Muſic 
in general; of their ſcales, their genera, their fondneſs for chroma- 
tic and enharmonic intervals, which approach ſo nearly to thoſe 
{liding and unaflignable inflexions, (if I may fo * ) that cha- > 
racterize the melody of eech. 

I am, indeed, perſuaded, that the analogy between the melody 
and rhythm of Muſic, and the ee and rhythm of fpeech", is 
a principle of greater extent and importance than is commonly 
imagined. Some writers have extended it ſo far as to reſolve into 
it the whole power of Muſic over the affections. Such appears to 
have been the idea of Rouſſeau. He divides all Muſic into natural 
and imitative ; including, under the latter denomination, all Muſic 
that goes beyond the mere pleaſure of the ſenſe, and raiſes any 
kind or degree of emotion; an effect which he conceives to be 225 
wholly owing to an imitation, more or leſs perceptible, of the 
accents and inflexions of the voice in animated or paſſionate 
ſpeech ". Profeſſor Hutcheſon was of the ſame opinion. In his 
Inquiry concerning Beauty, &c. he ſays—“ There is alſo another 
charm in Muſic to various perſons, which is diſtinct from the 
Harmony, and is occaſioned by its raiſing agreeable paſſions. The 
* human voice is obviouſly varied by all the ſtronger paſſions * ; 

* nov 


u FF Ye T1 na AOTNAEE TI MEAOY, To ovyueiuevoy E Twv 000 Jv roy 


tv Tos do. ¶ Ariſtoæ. Harm. i. p. I8, Ed. Meiben.] To this he oppoſes— Mor- 
IKON MEAOE. 


vw Di. de Muſique, Art. Mvs1quz—MeLovir, &c. 


* Thus THEOPHRASTVS, | in a curious paſſage cited by Plutarch in his Sympo- 5 
A2 face, 


N 
„ Ss S Ar re At 


* now when our ear diſcerns any reſemblance between the air of a 


tune, whether ſung, or played upon an inſtrument, either in its 
Lime or modulation, or any other circumſtance, to the ſound of the 
« human voice in any paſſion, we ſhall be touched by it in a very 
** fenfible manner, and have melancholy, joy, gravity, thoughiſiulneſe, 
* excited in us by a fort of ſympathy or contagion.” ¶ Sect. 6. p. 83. 
This ingenious and amiable writer ſeems to have adopted this 
opinion from PLaTo, to whom, indeed, in a ſimilar paſſage in 
his Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy “, he refers, and who, in the 
third book of his Republic, ſpeaks of a war/ke melody, inſpiring 
courage, as imitating the ſounds and accents of the courageous 
«© man;” and, of a calm and ſedate melody, as imitating the ſounds 
of a man of /uch a character“. 


With reſpect to ArisToTLE—whether this was his opinion, 


or not, cannot, I think, be determined from anything he has 


expreſsly ſaid upon the ſubject. In the paſſage above produced *, 


where ſo much is ſaid of the reſemblance of melody and rhythm 


ſiacs, p. 623, Ed. Xyl.—Mzoun; ce Tee; ewar, AYITHN, HAONHN, ENOOTZI- 
ALTMON- wg enc5s TETWY WapaTgerovros £4 T8 uynbeg u Ca TW Ow, ——<« There 


&« are three principles of Muſic, grief, love, and enthuſiaſm ; for each of theſe paſſions 


« turns the voice from its uſual courſe, and gives it inflexions different from thoſe of 


ce ordinary ſpeech.” —< Il n'y a que les paſſions qui chantent,” ſays Rouſſeau ; © Pen- 
« tendement ne fait que parler.“ This paſſage of Theophraſtus is introduced to 
reſolve the queſtion—In what ſenſe love is ſaid to teach Muſic? “ No wonder,” 
ſays the reſolver, © if love, having in itſelf all theſe three principles of Muſic, grief, 
« pleaſure, and enthuſi aſm, ſhould be more prone to vent itſelf in Muſic and Poetry 


« than any other paſſion.” —Ariſtoxenus, deſcribing the difference between the two 


motions of the voice, in ſpeaking and in ſinging,. (the motion by ſlides, and that by 
intervals) ſays — diorreg, & To 0aneyeabai Peuyopes To iravou Thy Fwy, av wn ALA TLAQOOY wore 
zig TOGQUTTY n Gvaryecaobupey te. p. 9. Ed. Meibomii. | | 

Vol. i. p. 16. 


De Rep. lib. iii. p. 399. Ed. Ser. The expreſſions are—j [ſc. &guoma—i. e. 


melody, ] iv Ty oH meats: br S due — mgerorra; ay MIMHEAITO SQOTTOTE 
TE KAI IIPOZNIAIAZ, — And again—9uppor, Ape, POOTTOTE MIMHEONTAI.. 


* P, 47. 
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to manners, or tempers, not a word is ſaid from which it can be 
inferred, that he meant a reſemblance to the tones and accents by 
which thoſe manners are expreſſed in ſpeech. On the contrary, 
the expreſſions there made uſe of are ſuch as lead us naturally to 
conclude, that he meant no more than I have above ſuppoſed him 


to mean; 7, e. that the Mufic produces in us, immediately, ſcel- 


ings reſembling thoſe of real paſſion, &c.— For, after having 
aſſerted, that there is © a reſemblance in rhythms and melodies to 
e the iraſcible and the gentle diſpoſition,” he adds, —“ This is 
« evident from the manner in which we find ourſelves affected by 
« the performance of ſuch Muſic ; for we perceive @ change pro- 
* duced in the foul while we liſten to it.“ And again —“ In 


© melody itſelf there are 7m#atims of human manners : this is 


© manifeſt; from the MELoDIEs or MODEs, which have, evidently, 
their diſtinct nature and character; ſo that, when we hear them, 
* we feel ourſelves affected by each of them in a different manner. 
ws &c. But the paſſage furniſhes, I think, a more deciſive 


a Amer de Ex T gar. METABAAAOMEN TAP THN 4TXHN au ¾e vol TT. 


Ey de roig pEAETIV QuTOLG Sk aur rw HIOWY®: HOU, ET £51 @avepov* evbu; yo u r Apuo- 
oy erm PD wie duνfeee AAL AITATIOELOAL, xa un Tov auto Tpomov Exel eos 
EXCEL, GUUTWV,——K. T. Ohh The Agfa, 1. e. melodies, (or, more properly perhaps, 


enharmonic melodies) here ſpoken of, muſt not be confounded with what are uſually 


called the modes, and deſcribed by the writers on antient muſic, under the denomina- 
tion of Two, i. e. pitches, or keys: —theſe were mere tranſpoſitions of the ſame 
ſcale, or ſyſtem ; the Aga, appear to have been, as the name implies, different 
melodies —ſcales, in which the arrangement of intervals, and the diviſions of the 
tetrachord (or genera) were different. Ariſtides Quintilianus is the only Greek 
writer who has given any account of theſe aguoua. (p. 21. Ed. Meib.) He aſſerts, 
that it is of theſe, not of the Toyo, that Plato ſpeaks in the famous paſſage of his 
Republic, lib. iii. where he rejects ſome of them, and retains others. This, at leaſt, 
is clear, that whatever the aguona of Plato were, Ariſtotle here ſpeaks of the ſame: 
See his Rep. viii. p. 459.—Their diſtinctive names, Lydian, Dorian, &c. were the 
fame with thoſe of the Toa, that of ſyntono-Lydian excepted, which, I think; is peculiar 
to the aguonai. This coincidence of names ſeems to have been the chief cauſe of 
the confuſion we find in the modern writers on this ſubject. The diſtinction has been 


pointed out in Dr. Burney's Hiſt. of Mi. vol. i. p. 32.—See alſo Rouſſeau's 
Di&k, art. SYNTONO-LYDIEN, & — 


proof | 
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proof that the refoinblanes here meant, was not a reſemblance to 


ſpeech. Ariſtotle aſſerts here, as in the problem of which I ſhall 


preſently ſpeak, that, of all that affects the /e/es, Muſic alone 
poſſeſſes this property of reſemblance to human manners. In 


comparing it with painting, he obſerves, that his art can imitate, 


immediately, only figures and colours; which are not reſemblances 


(ouwowuzre) of manners and paſſions, but only fgns and indications 
of them (onuaz) in the human body: whereas, in Muſic, the 
reſemblance to manners zs in the melody ite . Now, whatever 


may be the meaning of this laſt afſertion—for it ſeems not quite 
philoſophical to talk of fuch a reſemblance as being in the ſounds 


themſelves - whatever may be its meaning, it cannot well be, that 


the melody reſembles manners as expreſſed by ſpeech ; becauſe this 


would deſtroy the diſtinction between Muſic and Painting: for 
words are exactly in the ſame caſe with colours and figures ; they 
are not reſemblances of manners, or paſſions, but indications only. 
We muſt then, I fear, be contented to take what Ariſtotle ſays as 

a popular and unphiloſophical way of —_—— a mere reſem- 
blance of ect. 

In one of his Myfical Problems, indeed, he advances a ſtep far- 
ther, and inquires into the cauſe of this effect of Muſic upon the 


mind. The text of theſe problems is, in general, very incorrect, 


and often abſolutely unintelligible ; % problem, however, ſeems 
not beyond the reach of ſecure emendation, though it may, poſ- 
ſibly, be beyond that of ſecure explanation. As it has not, that 
I know of, been noticed by any writer on the ſubject, and may 
be regarded at leaſt as a curiofity not unintereſting to the muſical 


and philoſophical reader, I ſhall venture to give the entire problem, 


as I think it ſhould be read, and to ſubjoin a tranſlation. 
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Problem xxvii. of Section 19.] 


PR OV IL E . . 
« Wny, of all that affects the ſenſes, the AupIB LBE only has 


* any expreſſion of the manners; (for melody, even without words, 


* has this effect) but colours, ſmells, and taſtes, have no ſuch 
e property ?——Is it becauſe the audible alone affects us by mo- 
* 7/51 ?—I do not mean that motion by which as mere ſound it 
acts upon the ear; for ſuch motion belongs equally to the 
objects of our other ſenſes ;—thus, colour acts by motion upon 


cc the organs of fight, &c.—But I mean another motion which we 


* perceive ſubſeguent to that; and this motion bears a reſemblance 
* to human manners, both in the rhythm, and in the arrangement 
*« of ſounds acute and grave: — not iff their mixture; for HARMONY 
% bas uo expreſſion *, With the objects of our other ſenſes this is 


d The text here, in the Ed. of Duval, ſtands thus :—»wmow exe o nv 6 L / 


—of which no ſenſe can be made. The emendation appeared to me obvious and 
certain. | | | | 


I infert—rag j&0w—as plainly required by the ſenſe of the paſſage, and fully 


warranted by Ariſtotle's repeated expreſſions of the ſame kind. — See above, p. 47. 
I found no other corrections neceſſary. | 


This paſſage is remarkable. It is exactly the language of Rouſſeau—< i] n'y a 
* AUCUN RAPPORT entre des accords, & les objets qu'on veut peindre, ou les 


o paſſions qu'on veut exprimer.” [Di#. de Muſ. art. IMITATION :. ſee alſo the laſt 


paragraph of art. HARMONIE.] Thus, too, Lord Kaims: — “ Harmony, pro- 
< perly ſo called, though delightful when in perfection, hath xo RELATION to ſenti- 


2. — 


r 
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<< not the caſe. Now theſe motions are analogous to the mo- 


* tion of human actions; and thoſe actions are the index of the 
e Manners.” 


In 


e nent.“ [El. of Crit. i. 128.] But how is this? The ſame intervals are the 


materials both of melody and of harmony. Theſe intervals have, each of them, 
their peculiar effect and character, and it is by the proper choice of them in ſucceſ- 
fon, and by that only, that melody, conſidered abſtractedly from rhythm or meaſure, 
becomes expreſſive, or has any © relation to ſentiment.” Do theſe intervals, then, 
loſe at once, as by magic, all their variety and ſtriking difference of character, as 
ſoon as they are heard in the ſimultaneous combinations of harmony? If this be 


the caſe, the vocal compoſer is at once relieved from all care of adapting the har- 


monies of his accompaniment to the expreſſion of the ſentiments conveyed in the 
words; and it muſt be matter of perfect indifference whether, for example, he uſes 
the major or minor third the perfect, or the falſe, ffth—the common chord, or the 
chord of the diminiſhed ſeventh, &c.—— With reſpect to Rouſſeau, it is not eaſy 
to ſee how this aſſertion of his can be reconciled with what he has elſewhere ſaid. 
In his letter Sur la Muſique Frangoiſe, he expreſsly allows that every interval, con- 
ſonant or diſſonant, “ a ſon caractere particulier, c'eſt a dire, une maniere d' affe&ter 
© Pame qui lui eſt propre.” —And upon this depend entirely all the admirable ob- 
ſervations he has there made, concerning the ill effects which a crowded harmony, 
and the © rempliſſage of chords, have upon muſical exprefſion.—In another article 


 [accoRD] of his dictionary, this inconſiſtence is ſtill more ſtriking. One would 


not think it poſſible for the ſame writer, who in one place talks of intervals “ pro- 
« pres, par leur durete, à exprimer emportement, la colere, et LES PASSIONS aigues” — 
and, of-“ une harmonie plaintive qui ATTENDRIT LE COEUR”——to aflert in 
another part of the ſame work, that « 1] ine 4 a AUCUN RAPPORT entre des accords, 
« et LES PASSIONS qu'on veut exprimer,” 

Had theſe writers contented themſelves with ſaying, that harmony has much leſs 
relation to ſentiment than melody, they would not have gone beyond the truth, 


And the reaſon of this difference in the effect of the ſame intervals, in melody, and | 


in harmony, ſeems, plainly, this—that in melody, theſe intervals being formed by 
ſucceſſive ſounds, have, of courſe, a much cloſer, and more obvious relation to the 
tones and inflexions by which ſentiments are expreſſed in ſpeech, than they can have 
in harmony, where they are formed by ſounds heard together. 

As to the aſſertion of Ariſtotle, it ſeems only to furniſh an additional proof that 
the antients did not practice anything like our counterpoint, or continued harmony in 
different parts. Where the utmoſt uſe of harmony ſeems to have been confined to 
uniſons, octaves, fourths, and fifths—where at leaſt no diſcords, (the moſt expreſ- 


five materials of modern harmony,) were allowed—we cannot wonder that the 


«K mixture”? 


1 
„ 
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On the W. ord Imitative, as applied 70 Muße . | &7 


In this problem, the philoſopher plainly attributes the expreſ- 
foe power of muſical ſounds to their ſuccejon—to their motion 
in meaſured melody. He alſo diſtinguiſhes the rhythmical, from the 
melodious, ſucceſſion ; for he ſays expreſsly, that this motion, is 
« both in the rhythm (or gere, and in the order or arrangement 
« of ſounds acute and grave. But whence the effect of theſe 
motions? He anſwers, from their analogy to the motions of 
human actions, by which the manners and tempers of men are 
expreſſed in common life. With reſpect to the analogy of 7hyth- 
mic movement to the various motions of men in action, this, indeed, 
is ſufficiently obvious. But Ariſtotle goes farther, and ſuppoſes 
that there is alſo ſuch analogy in the motion of melody conſidered 
merely as a ſucceſſion of different tones, without any regard to time; 
en TE Twv $0oyyuv Tata, Tw OZEQN q BAPEQN. He plainly 
aſſerts, that this ſucceſſion of Yonex, alſo, is analogous to the 
motion of human a#i9ns., Now it ſeems impoſſible to aſſign any 
human action to which a ſucceſſion of ſounds and intervals, merely 
as ſuch, has, or can have, any relation or ſimilitude, except the 
action (if the expreſſion is allowable,) of ſpeaking, which is ſuch 
a ſucceſſion. this be Ariſtotle's meaning and I confeſs myſelf 
unable to diſcover any other—I do not fee how we can avoid con- 
cluding, that he agreed / far with Plato, as to attribute part, at 


teaſt, of the effect of Muſic upon the an, to the analogy 
between melody and ſpeech. | 


hu he of founds 3 in n mould be thought to have 10 relation to ſenti- 


ment, and that all the power of Muſic over the nen ſnould be confined to 2 55 
dious and rhythmical ſucceſſion, 


£ The original is « Marks and rather 1 It 3 13 « theſe motions are 
« practical motions :”” Tgaxruas iow. But: that I have given Ariſtotle's true meaning 
in my tranſlation, is evident from a clearer expreſſion in Prob. xxix. Which is a 
ſhorter ſolution of the ſame queſtion. His expreſſion there is —uumoeig klei I ſe. & 


pobhua u T win] LIIEP KAI AI HrAZEEZ.—“ Aren and melody are motions, 
as actions alſo are.” | 


SL | Thie 


Ibis analogy is, indeed, a curious ſubject, and deſerves, perhaps, 
à more thorough examination and development than it has yet 
received. But I ſhall not truſt myſelf farther with a ſpecula- 
tion ſo likely” to draw me wide from the proper | buſineſs of 
this note, than juſt to obſerve, that the writers above-men- 
tioned, who reſolve a the pathetic expreſſion of Muſic into this 
principle, though they aſſert more than it ſeems poſſible to prove, 
are yet mucłi #earer to the truth than thoſe, who altogether 
dverlook, or r reject, I. principle; a principle, of which; in- 

"th: ſtances 


3 Much light Ry — dung upon this ſubject, as fir. as relates to ſpeech, by Mr. | 


| Steele, in his curious and ingenious eſſay On the Melody and Meaſure of Speech. But 
the beet of s enquiry was Speech; not Maſi e. His purpoſe in tracing the reſem- 
| Blafice between them, Was only to ſhew that ſpeech is capable of natation; not to 
examine how far the effect of Muſic, ic on the paſſions. depends on that reſemblance, — 


His natation is extremely i ingenious; ; but with reſpect to his project of accompanying 


the declamation of Tragedy by a drone baſs, I muſt confeſs that, for my own part, 
I.cannot reflect without ſome comfort upon ans FREY that it will ever be 
attempted. 3 | 12 i SVEN SEE; 2411 mow 


5 —74 Aﬀter' allowing that « different puffs ah ſentitnents do indeed give different 
| &: 2034s and accents to the human voice,” Dr. Beattie aſes but can the tones of 


the mioſt pathetic melody be faid to bear a reſemblance to the voice of a man or 
Woman ſpeaking from the impulſe of paſſion?“ I can only anſwer, that to my ear, 
fuch a reſemblance, in the * mo/? pathetic melody,” is, often, even ſtriking : and I have 
no doit that in 5 paſſages we are affected from a more delicate and latent degree 
of that reſemblance, ſufficient to be felt, in its effect, though not to be perceived. 
Dr. Beattie alſo aſks “ if there are not melancholy airs in the ſharp Fey, and 


e cheartub ones in the flat? - Undoubtedly, the peculiar and oppoſite characters of 


theſe keys, may be variouſly modified and tempered by the movement, the accent, and 
the manner of performance, in general: but they can never be de/troyed; much leſs 
can they be changed, as Dr. Beattie ſuppoſes, to their very oppoſites. A chearful air 
in a flat key, J confeſs, I never heard. If Dr. Beattie thinks the jig in the fifth ſolo 
of Corelli chearful, becauſe the movement is allegro, I would beg of him to try an 
experiment: let him only play the firſt bar of that jig, (with the baſs,) upon a harp- 
ſichord, &c. in G major: and when he has attended to the effect of that, let him 
teturn to the r key, and hear the difference. As to “ melancholy airs in a ſharp 
key,“ the word melancholy is, I think, uſed with conſiderable latitude, and com- 
prehends different ſhades. In the Jig tet of theſe ſnades, it may perhaps be applied to 

I ZE - ſome 
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On the Word Imitative, as ani to Muir. -— 


Gates fo frequent and ſo palpable are to be traced in the works 
of the beſt maſters of vocal compoſition in thoſe of PURCELLS 
for example, of HANDEL, and abeve all, of PERGOLESI—that 
I have often wondered it ſhould, have been neglected by ſo; exact A 
writer as Mr. Hatris, though it lay directly in, his way, and, in 
one place, he actually touched it as he paſſed. He ſeems, here, 


to have deſerted thoſe antients ban. general, he moff delight 
*t0 follow. 


* 


1 2 1H EY 170 YT 211 4151 „ 6 44 715 wit 40 10 


Rut to rn to Ar dull. and his 8 Potty, — * 
reader will obſerve that he does not there aſſert in general; terms, 
that Mufic ig an Jnitative Art,“ but only, that the Muſic f 


e the flute and the tyre” 18 imitative; and even that, not always, but 


& for the moſt parti. I juſt mention this, becauſe I have ob- 
ſerved in many of the commentators, as well as in other writers, 
a ue e to extend and generalize. -his affertioris, by Which chey 


wn, airs in a major 5 that key may, by f of 8 ſoftneſs and 


E ſmoothneſs of tone, &c. become ſolemn, tender, touching, &c.—but I cannot ſay . 


recolle& any air in that key which makes an impreffion that can properly be called 
melancholy. But we maſt be careful in this matter to allow for the magie of aft 
ciation, which no one better underſtands, or has deſeribed with more feeling and, fancy 
than Dr. Beattie himſelf. [See p. 17 3 &c.]——With reſpect to c a tranſition from 
ce the one key to the other” [from major to minor, &c. ] * in the ſam: air, without 
« any ſenſible change in ths expreſſion,” I muſt alſo confeſs that it is, to me, totally 
unknown, —One word more: Dr. Beattie i is © at a loſs to conceive how it ſhould 
<6 happen, that a muſician overwhelmed- with ſorrow, for example, ſhould put together 
ce a ſeries of notes, whoſe expreſſion i is contrary to' that of another ſeries which he-had 
< put together when elevated with joy.” [p. 180.]—Burt is not Dr. Beattie equally 
at a loſs to conceive how it ſhould happen that any man overwhelmed with: forrow, 
ſhould put together, in ſheaking, (as he certainly does) a ſeries of tones, whoſe ex- 
prefſion i is contrary to that of another ſeries which he had put together when elevated 
with joy ?—The two fas are equally certain, and, even at the firſt view, ſo nearly 
allied, that whoever can account- for the one, need not, 7 am 1 en be at tlie 


trouble of trying to account ſeparately, for the _— 


& Ch, i 2.— particularly note . | 
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difficulties. 

With reſpect to n writers, at leaſt, thirs ſeems to bs: a 
manifeſt impropriety in denominating Muſic an Imitative Art, 
while they confing the application of the term Initative to what 
they confeſs to be the ſlighteſt and leaſt important of all its 


powers. In this view, conſiſtence and propriety are, certainly, on 
the ſide of Dr. Beattie, when he would ſtrike Muſic off the 


« liſt of Initative Arts But perhaps even a farther reform 
may juſtly be conſidered as wanting, in our language upon this 
ſubject. With whatever propriety, and however naturally and 
obviouſly, the arts both of Myufic, and of PoE TRV, may be, 
ſeparately, and occafionally, regarded and ſpoken of as :mitative, yet, 
when we arrange and c/a/5 the arts, it ſeems deſirable that a clearer 
language were adopted. The notion, that Painting, Poetry and 
Muſic © are all Arts of Imitation, certainly tends to produce, and 
has produced, much confuſion. That they all, in /ome ſenſe of 
the word, or other, imitate, cannot be denied; but the ſenſes of the 


word when applied to Poetry, or Muſic, are ſo different both from 


each other, and from that in which it is applied to Painting, 


Sculpture, and the arts of deſign in general—the only arts that 


R Page 129. 


What ſhall we fay to thoſe who add ARCHITECTURE to the liſt of Bades ur 
Arts ?—One would not expect to find fo abſurd a notion adopted by ſo clear and 
philoſophical a writer as M. d'Alembert. Yet in his Diſcours Prel. de Þ Encyclop. he 
not only makes Architecture an imitative art, but even claſſes it with painting and 
ſculpture. He allows, indeed, that the imitation “ de la belle nature, y eſt moins 
« frappante & plus refſerrte que dans les deux autres arts: but how is it any imi- 
tation at all ?—only becauſe it imitates “ par Vaſſemblage et Vunion des differens 
« corps qu'elle emploie” hat? F arrangement ſymmetrique que Ia nature obſerve 
« plus ou moins ſenſiblement dans chaque individu, &c.”* [ de. de lit. i. 63.] I can 


only ſay, that, upon this principle, the joiner, the ſmith, and the mechanic of almoſt 
every kind, have a fair claim to be elevated to the rank of Imitative Artifts: for if a 


regular building be an imitation of “ la belle nature, fo is a chair, a table, or a pair 
of fixe-tongs. 


are 
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GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE VIEW or 
POETRY AND ITS PRINCIPAL SPECIES, 


IV yy... ROD VET IUM | 
* M deſign is to treat of Pox TRV in general, and of its Dxsiox. 
| ſeveral ſpecies—to inquire, what is the proper ect of | 
each—what conſtruction of a fable, or plan, is eſſential to a good 
Poem—of what, and how many, parts, each ſpecies conſiſts ; 
with whatever elſe belongs to the ſame ſubject: which I ſhall 
conſider in the order that moſt naturally preſents itſelf. 


2 Epic Poetry, Tragedy, Comedy, Dithyrambics, as allo, for Poetry a ſpe- Hae e, ; 7 
211. the moſt part, the Muſic of the flute, and of the lyre—all theſe cles of Int- : 
are, in the moſt general view of them, 1MITATIoNs'; differing, e. 
however, from each other in three reſpects, according to the dif- 
ferent means, the different objects, or the different manner, of their 

imitation. 


The application of this term to Poetry, in general, is ; conſidered i in Diſſertation 
I,to Muſic, in Diſſ. II. to Dithyrambic Poetry, in NOTE 1, 
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66 General and comparative View of PART I. 
Different , as men, ſome through art, and ſome through habit, 


MEANS of fmitate various objects, by means of colour and figure, and others, 
Ras again, by voice; ſo, with reſpect to the arts above-mentioned, 
rhythm, words, and melody, are the different means by which, either 
ſingle, or variouſly combined, they all produce their imitation. 
For example: in the imitations of the flute, and the lyre, and 3 -- 
of any other inſtruments capable of producing a ſimilar effect—as 
the fyrinx, or pipe—melody and rhythm only are employed. In thoſe 
of Dance, rhythm alone, without melody; for there are dancers 
who, by rhythm applied to * expreſs manners, paſſions, and 
actions. 
The EyoPoElA imitates by words alone, or - by verſe*; and that 
vets may either be compoſed of various metres, or confined, 2. IV. 
according to the practice hitherto eſtabliſhed, to a ſingle ſpecies. 
For we ſhould, otherwiſe, have no general name which would 
comprehend the Mimes of SorHRoN and XENARCHUs, and the 
Socratic dialogues ; or Poems in lIambic, Elegiac, or other metres, 
in which the Epic ſpecies of imitation may be conveyed. Cuſtom, 
indeed, connecting the poetry or making with the metre, has deno- A. I“ 
minated ſome Elegiac Poets, i. e. makers s of elegiac verſe ; others, 
Epic Poets; 


2 Vocal mimicry; imitation by tene of voice merely: See Diſſ. I. towards the 
end, Note !,—And NorTE 2, on this paſlage. 
»The expreſſion ſeems inaccurate; for it is by their geſtures that they 1 II or 


imitate ;—not by the rhythm, or meaſured motion, of thoſe geſtures. —See NOTE 4, 
where I have endeavoured to account for Ariſtotle's exprefling himſelf thus, 


+ 1. e. by words only, without melody and rhythm; or, at moſt, with no other | 
rhythm than is implied in the idea of metre * —without rhythm 1n its muſt cal acceptation | 
of time. See NOTE 5. | 


It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that the Greek word, coma ) whence 
poeta, and poet, is, literally, mater; and maker, it is well known, was once the cur- 
rent term for poet in our language; and to write verſes, was, to make, Sir Philip 
Sidney, ſpeaking of the Greek word, fays—<© wherein, I know not whether by luck 
« or wi(dom, we n have met with the Greeks, in calling him Maker,” 
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immediately follow, that, on 7hat account merely, he was entitled 
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be | 
Epic Poets; i. e. melt of hexameter 55905 ; thus dibinguithing the 
Poets, not according to the nature of their initation, but according 
to that of their etre only. For even they, who compoſe treatiſes 
of medicine, or natural philoſophy, in verſe, are denominated Poets: | MH 9. R 
yet Homer and EMrRDOCLES have nothing in common, excepft 
their metre; the former, therefore, juſtly merits the name of Poet; 
while the other ſhould rather be called a Phyſiolagiſt than a Poet. 0 
So, allo, though any one ſhould chuſe to convey his imitation in . e 
every kind of metre, promiſcuouſly, as CHAEREMON has done in 1 PRE 
his Centaur, which is a medley of all forts of verſe, it would not © | 


to the name of Poet.—But of this, enough.— 


7 
There are, again, other ſpecies of Poetry which make aſe of all TAE fe TEX? = f 
the means of imitation, rhythm, melody, and verſe. Such are, the ee 


Dithyrambic, that of Nomes, Tragedy, and Comedy: with this dif- 
ference, however, that in ſome of theſe*, they are employed a// 
together, in others, ſeparately. And ſuch are the differences of thels , 
arts with reſpect to the means by which they imitate. 205 as, he aut 4 


III. | 
But, as the objects of imitation are the actions of men, and theſe Pifferent 
men muſt of neceſſity be either good or bad, (for on this does 0BJECTS 
character principally depend; the manners being, in all men, moſt F MB 
trongly marked by virtue and vice,) it follows, that we can - ; 


So Spenſer z | | 
The god of ſhepherds, Tityrus, is dead, 
Who taught me, homely, as I can, to MAKE, 

Shep. Cal. JUNE. 


In Dithyrambic, or Bacchic hymns, and in the Nomes, which were allo a ſpecies . WY yg AS : 
of hymns, to Apollo, and other deities, all the means 6f imitation were employed 
together, and throughout: in Tragedy and Comedy, ſeparately; ſome of them in one 
part of the drama, and ſome in another. (See Part II. Sect. I.) In the choral part, 


however, at leaſt, if no where elſe, all, melody, rhythm and words, mult probably 
have been uſed at mn as in the hymns. 
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PART I. 
* ＋ . 
repreſent men, Abet as better . hp aftually are, or worſe, or J. 6. 
Al 0 exactly as they are: juſt as, in Painting, the pictures of Polyg- 
walk notus were above the common level of nature; thoſe of Paufon, 
below it; thoſe of Dionyſius, faithful Iigeneſſes. 
Now it is evident that each of the imitations above-men- 
tioned will admit of theſe differences, and become a different kind 
of imitation, as it imitates oe that differ in this reſpect. This 
may be the caſe with Dancing; with the Muſie of the flute, and of 
the lyre; and, alſo, with the Poetry which employs words, or 
. verſe only, without melody, or rhythm: thus, Homer has drawn 


[ iS ?; | 14 -1}4 - © men ſuperior to what they are”; Cleophon, as they are; Hegemon . 
2 A. 2 e the Thaſian, the inventor of parodies, and Nicocharis, the author A oh chant 
1 os. 1 "© s. of the Deliad, worſe than they are. 

is So, again, with reſpe& to Dithyrambics, and Nomes: in theſe, 

j | A 1; * 4 too, the imitation may be as different as that of the Perſians, by 'T: 7. iv, 
"8 0 Timotheus, and the Cyclops, by Philoxenus. 

if | = ragedy, alſo, and Comedy, are diſtinguiſhed in the ſame manner; 


| , the aim of Comedy being, to exhibit men wor than we find them, 
| that of Tragedy, better. 


1 6 a 
34; | h —; . =L | v0 
8 Different There remains the 7hird difference—that of the manner in 
1: ws MANNER which each of theſe objects may be imitated. For the Poet, imi- 
| of Imita- 9 0 N = . - 
tion,  tating the /ame object, and by the ſame means, may do it either in 


NARRATION—and that, again, either perſonating other characters, 
as HoMER does, or, in his own perſon throughout, without 


3 7 Superior, that is, in courage, ſtrength, wiſdom, prudence, &c.—in any laudable, 
uſeful, or admirable quality, whether ſuch as we denominate moral, or not. If ſupe- 
riority of moral character only were meant, the aſſertion would be falſe, —It is neceſ- 
ſary to remember here, the wide ſenſe in Which the antients uſed the terms virtue, 
# \ vice good, bad, &c. See NOTE 19.— The difference between moral, and poetical, 
I * perfection of character, is well explained by Dr. Beattie, Eſſay on Poetry, &c. Part I, 

1168 ch. 4.— The heroes of Homer, as he well obſerves, are © finer animals” than we are; 
| (p. 69.) not better men, : 


change: 


W.9. 


VL. 


„0 


PART I. Poe and its principal Species. 


change: —or, he may imitate by repreſenting all his characters as 
real, and employed in the very Ac T 10 itſelf. 

Theſe, then, are the three differences by which, as 1 ald in the 
beginning, all imitation is diſtinguiſhed; thoſe of the means, the 
object, and the manner: ſo that Sophocles is, in one reſpect, an 
imitator of - the ſame kind with Homer, as elevated characters 


are the objechs of both; in another reſpect, of the ſame kind 


with Aritophanes, as both imitate in the way of action; 
whence, according to ſome, the application of the term Drama 
[i. e. action] to ſuch Poems. Upon this it is that the Do- 
rians ground their claim to the invention both of Tragedy and 


Comedy. For Comedy is claimed by the Megarians ;* both by 


thoſe of Greece, who contend that it took its riſe in their 
popular government; and by thoſe of Sicily, among whom the 
poet Epricharmus flouriſhed long before Chionides and Magnes : and 


Tragedy, alſo, is claimed by ſome of the Dorians of Peloponneſus. 
An ſupport of theſe claims they argue from the words themſelves. 


They allege, that the Doric word for @ vi/lage is come, the Attic, 
DEMOS; and that Comedians were to called, not from Comazrin— 
to revel—but from their ſtrolling about the Comar, or villages* 
before they were tolerated in the city. They ſay, farther, that, 
to do, or act, they expreſs by the word DRAN ; the Athenians by 


 PRATTEIN. 


And thus much as to the differences of imitation— how many, 
and what, _ are. 


V. 
PoETRY, in general, ſeems to have derived its origin from 
two cauſes, each of them natural. | a 


1. To II T ATE is inſtinctive in man from 15 infancy. By 
this he is diſtinguiſhed from other animals, that he is, of all, the 


moſt imitative, and through this inſtinct receives his earlieſt edu- 


Who were all of Doric origin. 


A derivation very honourable to itinerant players. 
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Its diviſion 


into Two 
KINDS— 


the SERIOUS. 


and the Lu- 
DICROUS, 


General and comparative Vigo of PART I. 


cation *. All men, likewiſe, naturally receive pleaſure from imita- 


tion. This is evident from what we experience in viewing the works 
of imitative art; for in them, we contemplate with pleaſure, and 


with the more pleaſure, the more exactly they are imitated, ſuch 


objects as, if real, we could not ſee without pain; as, the figures 
of the meaneſt and moſt diſguſting animals, dead bodies, and the 


like. And the reaſon of this is, that to learn, is a natural plea- 


ſure, not confined to philolophers, but common to all men; with 
this difference only, that the multitude partake of it in a more 


tranſient aud compendious manner. Hence the. pleaſure they 
receive from a picture: in viewing it they earn, they inſer, they 


diſcover, what every object is: that hie, for inſtance, is ſuch a 
particular man, &c. For if we ſuppoſe the object repreſented to 
be ſomething which the ſpectator had never ſeen, his pleaſure, in 


that caſe, will not ariſe from the imization, but from the work- 


manſhip, the colours, or ſome ſuch cauſe. 
Imitation, then, being thus natural to us, and, 2ndly, MEL. 
and RUYTHM * being alſo natural, (for as to metre, it is plainly a 


ſpecres of rhythm, ) thoſe perſons, in whom, originally, theſe pro- 


penſities were the ſtrongeſt, were naturally led to rude and ex- 
temporaneous attempts, which, gradually improved, gave birth to 
PoETRY. 2 
VI. 1 | 

But this Poetry, following the different charaders of its authors, 


naturally divided itfelf into ws different kinds. 5 who were 


* See Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on Poetry, &c. Part J. ch. 6, 
* This is explained in NOTE 22. 


* 4 RHYTHM differs from METRE, in as much as RHYTHM is proportion, applied to 
« any motion whatever; METRE is proportion, applied to the motion of WORDS SPOKEN. 
« Thus, in the drumming of a march, or the dancing of a hornpipe, there is 
« rhythm, though no metre; in Dryden's celebrated ode there is METRE as well as 
C RHYTHM, becauſe the Poet with the rhythm has aſſociated certain words, And 
<« hence it gon, that, though ALL METRE is RHYTHM, yet ALL RHYTHM is 
« NOT METRE.” Harris's Philol. Inquiries, p. 67,—where it is alſo obſerved, very 
truly, that «© no Engliſh word expreſſes rbythmus better than the word, tine. P. 69. note. 
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PART I. Poem and its principal Species. 


of a grave and lofty ſpirit, choſe, for their imitation, the actions 
and the adventures of elevated characters: while Poets of a tighter 
turn, repreſented thoſe of the vitious and contemptible. And theſe 
compoſed, originally, Satires as the former dig Hymns and 
Encomia. 

Of the lighter kind, we have no Poem anterior to the time of 
HoMER, though many ſuch, in all probability, there were; but, 
from his time, we have; as, his Margites, and others of the ſame 
ſpecies, in which the Iambic was introduced as the moſt proper 
meaſure; and hence, indeed, the name of Iambic, becanſe it was 
the meaſure in which they uſed to IAMBIZE, 5 e. to ſatirixe, ] each 
other. 

And thus theſe old Poets were divided into two claſſes—thoſe 
who uſed the Heroic, and thoſe who uſed the iambic, verſe. 

And as, in the ſerious kind, Homer alone may be ſaid to 
deſerve the name of Poet, not only on account of his other excel- 
lences, but alſo of the dramatic ſpirit of his imitations; ſo was 
he likewiſe the firſt who ſuggeſted the idea of Comedy, by ſubſti- 
tuting ridicule for invective, and giving that ridicule a dramatic 
caſt: for his MaRG1TEs bears the ſame analogy to Comedy, as 
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his IL IAD and OpyssEy to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and dre 
Comedy, had once made their appearance, ſucceeding Poets, r 
according to the turn of their genius, attached themſelves to the: , Ae 


one, or the other, of theſe new ſpecies : the lighter ſort, inſtead of 
Tambic, became Comic Poets; the graver, Tragic, inſtead of Heroic: 


and that, on account of the ſuperior dignity and higher eſtimation 
of theſe latter forms of Poetry. 


Whether Tragedy has now, with reſpec to its conſtituent parts*, 
received the utmoſt improvement of which it is capable, conſidered 


? 1, e. hexameters, compoſed of dactyls and ſpondees, WER were called heroie 
feet. 


+ See Part III. Sect. 3. 


5 i. e. the fable, the manners, the ſentiments, &c.— See Part II. Sect. 2. 
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General and comparative Vigo of PART I. 


both in zz/erf, and relatively to the theatre, is a queſtion that belongs 
not to this place. 


VII. 

Both Tragedy, then, and Comedy, having originated in a rude 
and unpremeditated manner the firſt from the Di#hyrambic hymns, 
the other from thoſe Phallic ſongs*, which, in many cities, remain 
ſtill in uſe each advanced gradually towards perfection, by ſuch 


ſucceſſive i improvements as were moſt obvious. 


TRAGEDY, after various changes, repoſed at length in the com- 
pletion of its proper form. ÆschvLus firſt added a ſecond actor; 
he alſo abridged the choxus, and made the dialogue the principal 
part of Tragedy. SoPHOCLES increaſed the number of actors to 


three, and added the decoration of painted ſcenery. It was alſo 


late before Tragedy threw aſide the ſhort and ſimple fable, and 
ludicrous /anguage, of its ſatyric original, and attained its proper 
magnitude and dignity, The Iambic meaſure was then firſt 
adopted : for, originally, the Trochaic tetrameter was made ule of, 


as better ſuited to the ſatyric and ſaltatorial genius of the Poem at 


that 


Of the /icentious and obſcene RELIGIOUS CEREMONY here alluded to, the reader, 
who has any curioſity about it, may find ſome account in Potter's Antiquities of 


Greece, vol. i. p. 383. 


7 The firſt who introduced a ſingle actor, or ſpeaker, between thoſe choral 15 
which originally, we are told, formed the whole of Tragedy, i. e. according to the 
moſt uſual derivation of the word, the goat-/inging, was THESPIS, whom Ariſtotle 
paſſes over in ſilence. The ſtory ſo often told, of him and his theatrical waggon, it 
cannot be neceſſary to repeat. By introducing a ſecond actor, Xſchylus, in fact, in- 
troduced the dialogue; though it ſeems probable that the /ingle ſpeaker of Theſpis 
told his tale, in part, at leaſt, dramatically. See Brumoy's Diſc. ſur POrig. de la Trag. 
Seft. ili. — Theatre des Grecs, Tome i. 


* Satyric, from the ſhare which thoſe fantaſtic beings called Satyrs, the compa- 
nions and play-fellnws of Bacchus, had in the earlieſt Tragedy, of which they formed 
the chorus. Joting, and dancing, were eſſential attributes of theſe ruſtic ſemi-deities. 


Hence, the © ludicrous language, and the & dancing genius“ of the old Tragedy, to 


which, 


Pg 222 


the ſatire of Roman origin, 


PART I. Poetry and its principal Species. 


that time; but when the dialogue was formed, nature itſelf pointed 


out the proper metre. For the iambie is, of all metres, the moſt * * 


colloquial; as appears evidently from this fact, that our common 
converſation frequently falls into iambic verſe; ſeldom into Heng. 
meter, and only when we depart from the uſual meldy of ſpeechj.— 
Epiſodes were, allo, multiplied, and every other part of the drama 
ſucceſſively improved and poliſhed, 


But of this enough: to enter into a minute detail would, per 
haps, be a taſk of ſome length. 2, 

T_T. 

Coup, as was faid before, is an imitation of bad characters; 
bad, not with reſpect to every ſort of vice, but to the RIDIcurous 
only, as being a ſpecves of turpitudeſor deformity ; fince it may be 
defined to be—a fault or deformity of ſuch a ſort as is neither painful 
nor deſtrufrve, A ridiculous face, for example, is ſomethin g ugly 
and diſtorted, but not ſo as to cauſe pain. 

The ſucceſſive improvements of Tragedy, and the reſpective au- 
thors of them, have not eſcaped our knowledge; but thoſe of Comedy, 


from the little attention that was paid to it in its origin, remain in 


obſcurity. For it was not till late, that Comedy was authorized by 


the magiſtrate, and carried on at the public expence: it was, at 
firſt, a private and voluntary exhibition. From the time, indeed, 


when it began to acquire ſome degree of form, its Poets have been 


recorded ; but who firſt introduced maſks, or prologues, or aug- 


mented the number of actors—theſe, and other particulars of the 
ſame kind, are unknown. 


Epicharmus and Phormis were the firſt who vented comic 


But, 5% J. 


fables. 


This improvement, therefore, 1s of Sicilian origin. 


which the TROCHAIC or running metre here ſpoken of was peculiarly adapted ; being 
no other than this: 


cc Jolly mortals, fill your glaſſes, oi deeds are done by wine.” 


The reader will not confound fatyric with ſatiric; - nor the Greek ſatyric drama, with 
See Harris's Phil. Arrang. p. 460. note. Or, Dacier's 
The two words are of different derivations, 


L of 


Preface to Horace's Satires, 
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74 1 5 GBeneral and comparative View, &c, PAR I. 
of Atheman Poets, Crates was the firſt who abandoned the Tambrc? 
form of comedy, and made ule of invented and general Kories, « or 
fables. 
a IX. 
Epic and Epic Poetry agrees fo far with Tragic, as it is an imitation of 
1 great characters and actions, by means of words: but in this it 
pecies 


cor ARE D. differs, that it makes uſe of only one kind of metre throughout; 
and that it is narrative. It alſo differs in length for Tragedy en- 
deavours, as far as poſſible, to confine its action within the limits 
of a ſingle revolution of the ſun, or nearly ſo; but the time of 
Epic action is indefinite. This, however, at firſt, was equally the 
caſe with Tragedy itſelf. 

Of their conſtituent parts, ſome are common to both, ſome peculiar 
/ 18. 1' to Tragedy. He, therefore, who is a judge of the beauties and defe&ts 
of Tragedy, is, of courſe, equally a judge with reſpe& to thoſe of 
Epic Poetry : for all the parts of the Epic poem are to be found in 

Tragedy; abt all thoſe of Tragedy, in the Epic poem. 


9 Tambic, i. e. ſatirical, and perſonally ſo, like the old lambi, invectives, or lam- 
poons, of which Ariſtotle ſpeaks above, Sect. 6, and from which the Tambic metre, 
which is not here alluded to, took its Name. 


PART 
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oF TRAGEDY. 


J. 
F the ſpecies of Poetry which imitates in hexameters, and Drrixi— 
of Comedy, we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Let us now conſider 7198 of 
TRAGEDY; collecting, firſt, from what has been already faid, its 
true and eſſential definition. 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of ſome achion that is important, 
entire, and of a proper magnitude—by language, embelliſhed and 
rendered pleaſurable, but by different means in different parts—in 
the way, not of narration, but of action —effecting through pity 
and gow the correction and refinement of ſuch paſſions. "#1 9.T 

By pleaſurable language, J mean a language that has the embel- 


liſhments of rhythm, melody, and metre. And I add, by different Fats. j rA08. 22 4 
means in di efferent parts, becauſe in ſome parts metre alone is ee, 2A * — 
employed, in others, melody. Ce- 


II. : 
Now as Tragedy imitates by a&ing, the DECORATION &, in 
the firſt place, muſt neceſſarily be one of its parts: then the 


| TUENT 
* Decoration—literally, the decoration of the ſpeclacle, or fight, In other places it Pars, 
is called the ſpeclacle, or fight only — 645. It comprehends ſcenery, dreſſes — the 
whole viſible apparatus of the theatre, I do not Know any ſingle Engiiſh word, that 
anſwers fully to the Greek word, 
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Of Tragedy. PART II. 


ME10POE1A, (or Music,) and the DICTION ; for theſe laſt include 


* the means of tragic imitation. By dictian, I mean the metrical com- 
poſition +. The meaning of Melapæia is obvious to every one. 
Again—Tragedy being an imitation of an action, and the per- 

ions employed in that action being neceſſarily mmm: their 

/ 2⁰ „n and their ſentiments, ſince it is from theſeè that actionb them- 


{elves derive their character, it follows, that there muſt alſo be, MAN· 
NERS, and SENTIMENTS, as the two cauſes of actions, and, con- 
iequently, of the happineſs, or unhappineſs, of all men. The #mita- 
7191 of the action is the FABLE: for by fable I now mean the contex-- 
ture of incidents, or the plot. By manners, I mean, whatever marks. 
the characters of the perſons. By ſentiments, whatever they ſay, 
whether proving anything, or delivering a general ſentiment, &. * 
Hence, all Tragedy muſt neceſſarily contain / parts, which, 
together, conſtitute its peculiar character, or quality: FABLE, 
MANNERS, DICTION, SENTIMENTS, DECORATION, and MUSIC. 
4 . K cheſe parts, two relate to the Means, one to the , 


” — 


1 and three to the Hject, of imitation*. And theſe are all. / Theſe 
10 8 ſpecific partes, if we may fo call them, have been employed by moſt 
Poets, and are all to be found in ſalmoſt] every Tragedy. 
Hl. TT 
Covearna- But of all theſe parts the moſt important is the combination of 
TIVE IM- incidents, or, the FABLE. Becauſe Tragedy is an imitation, not 
PORTANCE 
of the * Melopeia—literally, the making, or the compoſition, of the muſic ; as we uſe 
PARTS. Epopœia, or according to the French termination, which we have naturalized, 


Epopec, to ſignify epic foetry, or epic-making, in general. —I might have rendered 
it, at once, the Music; but that it would have appeared ridiculous to obſerve, of a 


word fo familiar to us, even that © ts meaning is obvious.“ 
+ Not the verification, but merely the metrical expreſſion—the language of the 
verſe. This is plain from the clearer definition, p. 78. | 

* For a fuller account of this part of Tragedy, (ee ect. 22. 

» Muſic, and diction, to the means, which are words, melody, and rhythm: decora- 
tion, to the manner of imitating—i. e. by repreſentation and action: fable, manners, 
and ſentiments, to the o;efs of imitation - i. e. men, and their actions, characters, &c. 


i. e. ſuch as are cliential to Tragedy, and, together, conſtitute its /pecrese . 
| x | 0 
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PART II. Of Tragedy. 


of men, but of achiams of life, of happineſs and unhappineſs x. 


for happineſs conliſts in action, and the ſupreme good itſelf, the 
very end of life, is action of a certain kind not quality. Now 
the manners of men conſtitute only their quality or charatters ; 


but it is by their actions that they are Happy, orſthe contrary þ 221 i 


Tragedy, therefore, does not imitate action, for the ſake of imitat-- 
ing manners, but in the imitation of action, that of manners is of 
courſe involved. So that the action and the fable are the end of 
Tragedy ; and in every thing the end is of principal importance. 
Again Tragedy cannot ſubſiſt without action; 
it may: the Tragedies of moſt modern Poets have this defect; a 
defect common, indeed, among Poets in general. As among 
Painters alſo, this is the caſe with Z EUxIS, compared with PoLy6- 
NOTUS: the latter excels in the expreſſion of the 7:arners; there 
is no ſuch expreſſion in the pictures of ZEvuXIs. 
Farther ſuppoſe any one to ſtring together a number of ſpeeches 
in which the manners are ſtrongly marked, the language and the 
fentiments well turned ; this will not be ſufficient to produce the 


proper effect of Tragedy: that end will much rather be anſwered . 23. * 


by a piece, defective in each of thoſe particulars, but furniſhed' 


with a proper fable and contexture of incidents. Juſt as in Paint- 


ing, the moſt brilliant colours, ſpread at random and without deſign, 
will give far leſs pleaſure than the ſimpleſt outline of a figure. 
Add to this, that thoſe parts of Tragedy, by means of which . 
becomes moſt intereſting and affecting, are _ of the fable ; 
mean, revolutions, and difcevertes*. 
As a farther proof, adventurers in Tragic writing are ſooner able 
to arrive at excellence in the language, and the manners, than in 


+ See the Diſſ. On the Provinces of the Drama, ch. i, [Dr. Hurd's Hor. vol „ü. J 


$ i. e. virtuous action.— The doctrine of Ariſtotle was, that the greateſt bappindſs, 
the ſummum bonum or end of life, conſiſted in virtzous ene, gies and actians; not in 


virtue, conſidered merely as an inte rnal habit, diſpoſition, or guaiity, of mind, 


* Theſe are explained aſterwards, Sec. 9. 


the 


without manners. 
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O Tragedy. PART II. 


the conſtruction of a plot; as appears from almoſt all our earlier 
Poets. | 


The fable, then, is the principal part, the /ou/, as it were, of 
Tragedy; and the MANNERS are next in rank: Tragedy being. an 


imitation of an action, and[rhrough that, principally, of the agents. I 


In the third place ſtand the sENTIMENTS. To this part it 
belongs, to /ay ſuch things as are true and proper; which, in the 
dialogue, depends on the Political and Rhetorical arts: for, the 
antients made their characters ſpeak in the ſtyle of political and 


popular.cloquence ; but now, the rhetorical manner. prevails. /® 


The manners are, whatever manifeſts the diſpgſition of the 
ſpeaker. There are ſpeeches, therefore, which are without man- 
ners, or character; as not containing any thing by which the pro- 


pen/ities or aver/ions of the perſon who delivers them can be known. 
The /entiments comprehend whatever is ſaid; whether proving /5 


any thing, affirmatively, or negatively, or expreſſing ſome general 
reflection, &c. 


Fourth, in order, is the DIT ION; that is, as I have already 


ſaid, the expręſſion of the ſentiments by words; the power and 
effect of which is the ſame, whether in verſe or proſe. 

Of the remaining two parts, the Music ſtands next; of all the 
pleaſurable accompaniments and embelliſhments of Tragedy, the 
moſt delightful. | 

The DECORATION has, alſo, a great effect, but, of all the 
parts, is moſt foreign to the art. For the power of Tragedy is 
felt without repreſentation, and actors; and the beauty of the 


decorations depends more on the art of the mechanic, than on that 
of the Poet". 


7 The reader, here, muſt not think of our modern politics, — The political, or civil 
art, or ſcience, was, in Ariſtotle's view, of wide extent, and high importance. It 
comprehended ethics, and eloquence, or the art of public ſpeaking; every thing, in 


ſhort, that concerned the well-being of a flate.—Sec NOTE 57. 


The reader will find a uſeful comment on this, and the two preceding ſections, 


in the Philolog. Inquiries, Part II. ch. vi. viii. ix. xi. 


+ IV. Theſe 
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A 
Theſe things being thus adjuſted, let us go on to examine in Of the Fa- 


what manner the FABLE ſhould be conſtructed; ſince this 1s the BLE—[to 
firſt, and moſt important part of Tragedy. Seck. 15. 


Now we have defined Tragedy to be an imitation of an action 2 T 


that is complete and entire; and that has alſo a certain magnitude; 
for a thing may be entire, and a whole, and yet not be of any mag- 
nitude. 

1. By entire, I mean that wih has 4 beginning, a middle, and It ſhould be 
an end. A beginning, is that which does not, neceſſarily, ſuppoſe * PERFECT | 
any thing before it, but which requires ſomething to follow it. . 
An end, on the contrary, is that which ſuppoſes ſomething to 
precede it, either neceſſarily, or probably; but which nothing is 
required to follow. A middle, is that wllich both ſuppoſes 

ſomething to precede, and requires ſomething to follow. The 
Poet, therefore, who would conſtruct his fable properly, is not 
at liberty to begin, or end, where he pleaſes, but muſt conform to 
theſe definitions. ; 

2. Again: whatever is beautiful, whether it be an animal, orſany and of P23; * 
other thing compoſed of different parts, muſt not only have thoſe : oo tain 
parts arranged in a certain manner, but muſt alfo be of a certain ede 
magnitude; for beauty confifts in magnitude and order. Hence it 
is that no very minute animal can be beautiful; the eye compre- 
hends the whole too inſtantaneouſly to diſtinguiſh and compare 
the parts :—neither, on the contrary, can one of a prodigious ſize 
be beautiful; becauſe, as all its parts cannot be ſeen at once, the 
whole, the unity of object, is loſt to the ſpectator ; as it would be, 


9 j, e. not be large. Magnitude is here uſed i in its proper and relative ſenſe, of 
greatneſs; and with reference to ſome ſtandard. 


* 'The unity here ſpoken of, it muſt be remembered, is not abſelute and ſimple, but 
relative and compound, unity; a unity conſiſting of different parts, the relation of which 
to each other, and to the whole, is eaſily perceived at one view. On this depends 
the perception of beauty in form.—In objects too extended, you may be ſa d to have 
parts, but no whole : in very minute objects a whole, but no parts. 


for 


t 


Of Tragedy. PART II. 


for example, if he were ſurveying an animal of many miles in 
length. As, therefore, in animals, and other objects, a certain 
magnitud? is requiſite, but that magnitude muſt be ſuch as to 
preſent a whole ea/ily comprehended by the eye; ſo, in the fable, a 
certain engt is egal but that length muſt be ſuch as to preſent 
a whole c, comprehended by the memory. 

228. T. With respect to the meaſure of this length if referred to actual 
re pref 2ntation in the dramatic conteſts, it is a matter foreign to the 
art itfelf: for if a hundred Tragedies were to be exhibited in con- 

urrence, the length of each performance muſt be regulated by 
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| the hour- glaſs ; a practice of which, it is ſaid, there have formerly 
j been Inſtances; But, if we determine this meaſure by the nature 
Wi of the thing itſelf, the more extenſive the fable, conſiſtently with 
4h the clear and eaſy comprehenſion of the whole, the more beau- 
( 0 tiful will it be, with reſpect to magnitude. In general, we may 
(408 8 ſay, that an action is ſufficiently extended, when it is long enough 
11 ö to admit of a change of fortune, from happy to unhappy, or the 
fl reverſe, brought about by a ſucceſſion, neceſſary or r probable, of 
it | | zell- connected incidents. 
bs # 29. T Unity of A fable is not one, as ſome conceive it to be, merely becauſe the 
ll; the Fable. Fer of it is one. For numberleſs events happen to one man, 
0 many of which are ſuch as cannot be connected into one event : 


q : and fo, likewiſe, there are many actions of one man which cannot 
115 be connected into any ohe dcin. Hence appears the miſtake of 
all thoſe Poets who have compoſed HERCULEIDSsSC, THESELDS, 
and other Poems of that kind. They conclude that becauſe Her- 
cio was one, ſo alſo muſt be the fable of which he is the ſubject. 
But HomExk, among his many other excellences, ſeems alſo to : 
have been perfectly aware of this miſtake, either from art or genius. 
For when he compoſed his Opyssty, he did not introduce all 
the events of his hero's life, — ſuch, for inſtance, as the wound 


he 
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PART II. Of Tragedy. 


Grecian army was aſſembling, &c.—events, not connected, either by 
neceſſary or probable conſequence, with each other; but he compre- 
hended thoſe only which have relation to one action; for ſuch we 
call that of the Ou c. And in the mme manner he Ms e 
his Ihad®. | 

As, therefore, in other mimetic arts, one imitation * is an imita- 


tion of one thing, ſo here, the fable, being an imitation of an action, 
ſhould be an imitation of an action that is one, and entire; the 


parts of it being ſo connected, that if any one of them be n 


tranſpoſed or taken away, the whole will be. deſtroyed, or changed: 
for whatever may be either retained, or omitted, without * 


6 


any ſenſible difference, is not, properly, a part 


* This ;ncillent 1 is, bewerte related, and at . derable length, i in the xixth book 
of the Odyſſey, (v. 563 of Pope's tranſlation) but digreflively, and incidentally; it 


made no eſſential part of his general plan. —See Sect. 171 


© be mad; and, to prove his inſanity, went to plough with an ox and a horſe; but Pala- 


ce medes, in order to detect him, laid his infant ſon, Telemachus, in the way of the 


« plough ; upon which Ulyſles immediately ſtopped, and N proved himſelf to be 
& in his right ſenſes.” —( Hyginus, &c.) 


+ Or, according to a different, and perhaps preferable, re:ding, thus: & but he 


« here explained.” —See the NOTE, 


5 1, e. one imitative work, Thus one ** relaroſlints; or ſhould repreſent, but 
one thing ;—a ſingle objeci, or a ſingle action, &c. So, every Poem, (the Orlands 
Furioſo as much as the 1liad,) is one imitation—one imitative. work and ſhould imitate 


actions unconnected with each other, or connected merely by their common velation 
to one perſon, as in the Theſeids, &c, or to one time, as in the Poem of Arioſto; or, 


by their reſemblance merely, as in the Metamorphoſes of Ovid. 


5 « The painter will not enquire what things may be admitted without much cen- 
« ſure. He will not think it enough to ſhew that they may be there, he will ſhew that 
« they muſt be there; that their abſence would render his picture maimed and defective. 
“They ſhould make 4 part of that whole which would be imperfett without them. 


M 1 


A ridiculous ſtory.—“ To avoid going to the Trojan war; Ulyſſes pretended to 


« planned his Odyſſey, as he alſo did his Iliad, upon an action that is one in the ſenſe | 


one action, in Ariſtotle's ſenſe of unity, like the Poems of Homer; not a number of 


Sir J. Reynolds, Diſc. on Painting, p. 106. 


2 
$& 


he received upon Parnaſſus *—his feigned madneſs * when the e 30 J. 


N 
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8 VI. 181 17 0% 
Different It appears, farther, from what has been ſaid, that it is not the 


Provinces of Poet's province to relate ſuch things as have actually happened, 
the Pop 

and the His. but ſuch as might have happened —ſuch as are poſſible, according 
TORIAN either to probable, or neceſſary, conſequence. 

For it is not by writing in ver/e, or proſe, that the Hiſtotian and. S 
the Poet are diſtinguiſhed: the work of Herodotus might be ver- 
ified ; but it would ſill be a ſpecies of hiſtory, no leſs with metre, 
than without. They are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the one relates 
what has been, the other what m:7ght be. On this account, Poetry 
is a more philoſophical, and a more excellent thing, than Hiſtory : /- 
for Poetry is chiefly converſant about general truth; Hiſtory, 
about particular. In what manner, for example, any perſon of a 
certain character would ſpeak, or act, probably, or neceſſarily— 

| this is general; and this is the object of Poetry, even while it 
Top 32. makes uſe of particular names. But, what Alcibiades did, or r what / 
. happened to him this is particular truth. 

With reſpect to Comedy, this is now become obvious; ; for here, 
the Poet, when he has formed his plot of probable incidents, gives. 
to his characters whatever names he pleaſes; and is not, like the: 
Iambic Poets, particular, and perſonal. 

Tragedy, indeed, retains the uſe of real names; and the 4 

is, that, what we are diſpoſed to believe, we muſt think pofible : 
now what has never actually happened, we are not apt to regard as 
poſſible ; but what has been is unqueſtionably ſo, or it could not 
have been at all”. There are, however, ſome Tragedies in which 8 
one or two of the names are hiſtorical, and the reſt feigned: there 
are even ſome, in which none of the names are hiſtorical; ſuch 
1-33. is AGATHo's Tragedy called The Flower ; for in that, all is inven- 


2 


f 


1 4 or it could not, & c. The philoſopher might ſafely have truſted to any reader 

to find this progf of the poſſibility of what has actually happened. —A modern writer 

would certainly have omitted this; and I wiſh Ariſtotle had. But it is my buſineſs 
to lay whatever he has ſaid. 

| 88 | tion, 
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tion, both incidents, and names; and yet it pleaſes. It is by no 
means, therefore, eſſential, that a Poet ſhould confine himſelf to 
the known and eſtabliſhed ſubjects of Tragedy. Such a reſtraint 

would, indeed, be ridiculous; ſince even thoſe ſubjects that are 


known, are known, comparatively, but to few, and yet are intereſt- 
ing to all. 


From all this it 1s OY that a Poet ſhould be a Poet, or e. £750 
maker, of fables, rather than of verſes ; ſince it is initation that con- | 
ſtitutes the Poet, and of this imitation actions are the object: nor 


is he the leſs a Poet, though the incidents of his fable ſhould 1 Z 


chance to be ſuch as have actually happened; for nothing hinders, 


but that ſome true events may poſſeſs that probability, the inven- 
tion of which entitles him to the name 1 Poet. 


VII. wy. 
Of /imple fables or actions, the epiſodic are the worſt, I call Eersonrc 
that an epiſodic fable, the epzoges? of which follow each other FARrEs. 
the worſk—e 
without any probable or neceſſary connection; a fault into which and wha, 
bad Poets are betrayed by their want of fkill, and good Poets by 
the players: for in order to, accommodate their pieces to the 
purpoſes of rival performers i in the dramatic conteſts, they ſpin 
out the action beyond their powers, and are thus, frequently, forced 
to break the connection and continuity of its parts. 
But Tragedy is an imitation, not only of a complete action, but 
alſo of an action exciting terror and picy. No IH nepal is 
C 9 may appear to the reader to be a ſtrange obſervation, chat « ſome PROG 


« events MAY be probable,” But he will recollect what ſort of events, and what ſort 
of probability, Ariſtotle here ſpeaks of: i, e. of extrardinary events, fuch'as Poetry 
requires, and of that more ric! and perfect probability, that cloſer connection and 
25 ible dependence of eircumſtances, which are always required from the Poet, though, 

in ſuch events, not often to be found in fact, and real life, and therefore not ex- 
pected from the Hiftorian,—Sce the quotation from Diderot, NOTE 156. 


. 


9 Epiſodes — epiſodic oireumſtances in the ſecond Tenſe explained noTE 37: 
by no means in the modern and epic ſenſe, of a digreſſion, incidental rene &c. 


M 2. —_ beſt 
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| beſt anſwered by ſuch events as are not only unexpected, but unex- 
pected con/equences of each other : for, by this means, they will have 
more of the wonderful, than if they appeared to be the effects of 
chance; fince we find, that, among events merely caſual, thoſe 
are the moſt wonderful and ſtriking, which ſeem to imply deſign : 
as when, for inſtance, the ſtatue of Mzrzys at Argos killed the very 


man who had murdered Miche, by falling down upon him as he : 
was ſurveying it; events of this kind, not having the appearance : 
of: accident, It follow then, that ſuch fables as are formed on 2; 
theſe eig muſt be the beſt. 8 
VIII. 1 
Fables s. Fables are of two ſorts, /. ple and e for ſo alſo are 1 
ee en the a&ims themſelves of which they are imitations. An action, f 
COMPLI- = 
5 1 (having the continuity and unity preſcribed,) I call / imple, when its - 
cataſtrophe is produced without either revolution, or di 1ſcovery : 
complicated, when with one, or both. And theſe ſhould ariſe from 
: the ſtructure of the fable itſelf, ſo as to be the natural conſequences, 
neceſſary or probable, of what has preceded in the action. For 
there is a wide difference between incidents that follow from, and 
incidents that follow only after, each other, 
" Pars of A REVOLUTION, is a change, (ſuch as has already been men= 
ol! the FaBLE. tioned ,) into the reverſe of what is expected from the circum- 
I 1 Rrvol b. ſtances of the action; and that, produced, as we have ſaid, by 
1 | TIONS) © probable, or neceſſary conſequence. 
1 Thus, in the Oedipus, the meſſenger, meaning to make Oedi- 
„ pus happy, and to relieve him from the dread he was under with 
a reſpect to his mother, by making known to him his real birth, 
166 produces a an effect directly contrary to his intention. Thus, alſo, 
i Sect, 7.— events that are unexpected 5 of each other.” 
»The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
| | in 
I 
il 
5 
5 
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in the Tragedy of Lyncens: Lynceus is led to ſuffer death, Da- 
naus follows to infli& it; but the event, reſulting from the courſe 
of the incidents, is, that Dates is killed, and Lynceus ſaved. 

A DISCOVERY, as, indeed, the word implies, is 4 change from 2. 
unknown to known, happening between thoſe characters whoſe hap- Ps covz- 

RIES. 
pineſs, or unhappineſs, forms the cataſtrophe of the drama, and 
terminating in friendſhip or enmity. 

The beſt ſort of Diſcovery is that which is accompanied by a 
Revolution *, as in the Oedipus. 

There are, alſo, other Diſcoveries ; for inanimate things, of any 
kind, may be recognized in the fame manner*; and we may diſ- 
cover whether ſuch a particular thing was, or was not, done by 
ſuch a perſon :—but the Diſcovery moſt appropriated to the fable, 
and the action, is that above defined; becauſe ſuch Diſcoveries, and 
Revolutions, muſt excite either pity or terror ; and Tragedy we have 
defined to be an imitation of pitiablè and terrible actions: and be- 
cauſe, alſo, by them the event, happy, or unhappy, is produced. 

Now Diſcoveries, being relative things, are ſometimes of one of 
the perſons only, the other being already known; and ſometimes 
they are reciprocal :- thus, Iphigenia is diſcovered to Oreſtes by the 
letter which ſhe charges him to deliver, and Oreſtes is obliged, by 
other — to make himſelf known to her®. 
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3 Such is the diſcovery of Joſeph, by his brethren, Ger. xlv.—the moſt beautiful 
and affecting example that can be given. 


+ do not underſtand Ariſtotle to be here ſpeaking of ſuch diſcoveries of © ina- 
tc nimate things” (rings, bracelets, &c.) as are the means of bringing about the true 
diſcovery—that of the perſons.. For, in what follows, it is implied that theſe gther 
& forts of diſcovery” produce neither terror nor pity, neither happineſs nor unbappi- 
neſs; which can by no means be faid of ſuch diſcoveries as are inſtrumental to the 
perſonal diſcovery, and, through that, to the cataſtrophe of the piece. Of theſe, he 
treats afterwards, Heck. 16,—Dacier, I think, has miſtaken this. 


See Mr. Potter's Euripides t== Iphigenia in Tauris v. 799, &c. 
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3. 


DISASTERS. very. There is a third, which we denominate, DisASTERS. 


 PaRTs into 
which Tra- 
gedy is DI- 


YIDED. 


The Greek tragedies never finiſhed with a choral ode. 


Of Tragedy. PART II. 
Theſe then are T parts of the fable Revolution and Diſco- 


The two former have been explained. Diſaſters comprehend all 
painful or defiruetive actions; the exhibition of death, bodily an- 
guiſh, wounds, and every thing of that kind. 


X. 
The parts of Tragedy which are neceſſary to conſtitute its gua- 
lity, have been already enumerated. Its parts of quantich — the 
diſtin parts into which it is , j, are theſe: PROLOGUE, 
EpIS ODE, ExoDE, and ChokRus; which laſt is alſo divided into 
the Pa ROD E, and the STAsIMon. Theſe are common to all , 
Tragedies. The Commoi are found in ſome only. ef Tas gy 4 on 2 
The Prolgue® is all that part of a Tragedy which precedes the N 7 boy * 
Parode of the Chorus. — The Epiſode”, all that part which is in- . A 
cluded between entire Choral Odes.— The Exode*, that part which 
has no Choral Ode after it. 
Of the Choral part, the Parode * is the firſt eech of the whole 
Chorus: the Staſimon, includes all thoſe Choral Odes that are 
without Anapeſis and Trochees. 
The Commos*, is a general lamertation of the Chorus and the 
Actors together. 


bs P- ologue——This may be compared to our fir/? at. See NOTE 40. 


7 Epiſude—i., e. a part introduced, inſerted, &c. as all the dialegue was, originally, 
between the choral odes. See Part I. Sect. 7. Note “. 


* Exode—i. e. the going out, or exit: the concluding at, as we ſhould term it, 


9 Parede—i. e. entry of the Chorus upon the ſtage : and hence the term was, 
applied to what they firſi Jung, upon their entry. See the NOTE. 


, Stay inn —i. e. ſtable: becauſe, as it is explained, theſe- odes were ſung by the 
choral troop when fixed on the ſtage, and at reſt: whereas the Parede is ſaid to have 
been ſung, as they came on, Hence, the trochaic and anapaſtic meaſures, being lively 
and full of motion, were adapted to the Parode, but not to the Staſimon. 


From a verb ſignifying to beat or ſirike ; alluding to the . of violent grief. 
Such 


PART II. 


Tragedy. 


Such are the ſeparate parts into which N is divided. Its 
parts of quality were before explained. 


XI. 


The order of the ſubject leads us to conſider, in the next place, 


what the Poet ſhould aim at, and what avoid, in the conſtruction. 
of his fable; and by what. means the 2 of een may be 


beſt effected. 


Now fince it is requiſite to the perfection of a Tragedy that its 


plot ſhould be of the complicated, not of the imple kind, and that 
it ſhould imitate ſuch actions as excite terror and pity, (this being 


the peculiar property of the Tragic imitation, ) it follows evidently, 
in the firſt place, that the change from proſperity to adverſity 


ſhould not be repreſented as happening to a virtuous character; 


for this raiſes diſguſt, rather than terror, or compaſſion. Neither 
ſhould the contrary change, from adverſity to proſperity, be exhi- 
this, of all plans, is the moſt oppo- 
fite to the genius of Tragedy, having no one property that it 
ought to have; for it is neither gratifying in a moral view, nor 
affefting, nor terrible, Nor, again, ſhould the fall of a very bad 
man from proſperous to adverſe fortune be repreſented : becauſe, 
though ſuch a ſubje& may be pleaſing from its moral tendency, 
it will produce neither pity nor terror. 
misfortunes zndeſervedly ſuffered, and our terror, by ſome” reſem= 
blance between the ſufferer and ourſelves. 


bited in a vitious character: 


For our pity is excited by 


Neither of theſe effects. 


will, therefore, be produced by ſuch an event. 


There remains, then, for our choice, the character between theſe 
extremes; that of a perſon neither eminently virtuous or juſt, 
nor yet, involved in misfortune by deliberate vice, or villainy ; but 
by ſome error of human frailty : and this perſon ſhould, alſo, be 
ſome one of high fame and flouriſhing proſperity. For example, 
Oxprrus, THYEsTEs, or other illuſtrious men of ſuch families. 


8 


3: l. e. eminently virtuous, or good: for ſo he expreſſes it at the end of this ſection. 


XII. Hence 


What Ca. 


AS TRO- 
PHE, and 
what CHA- 
RAC TER, 
beſt adapted 
to the pur- 
poſes of 
Tragedy. 


» 


Caras- 
TROPHE 
ſhould be 
SINGLE, and 
that UN- 
HAPPY. 
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XII. 
Hence it appears, that, to be well conſtructed, a fable, contrary 


to the opinion of ſome, ſhould be {gle rather than double; that 
the change of fortune ſhould not be f om adverſe to proſperous, 
but the reverſe; and that it ſhould be the conſequence, not of vice, 
but of ſome. great frailty, in a character ſuch as has been de- 
ſcribed, or. better rather than worſe. 


Theſe principles are confir med by experience; for Pocts, for- 


merly, admitted almoſt any ſtory into the number of Tragic ſub- 
jects; but now, the ſubjects of the beſt Tragedies are confined to 


a few families to Alcmzon, Oedipus, Oreſtes, Meleager, Thyeſtes, 


Telephus, and others, the ſufferers, or the authors, of ſome terrible 


calamity. 


The moſt nerfact Tragedy, then, according to the principles of 


the art, is of this conſtruction. Whence appears the miſtake of 
thoſe critics who cenſure EuRIPiDes for this practice in his Tra- 
gedies, many of which terminate unhappily; for this, as we have 
ſhewn, is right. And, as the ſtrongeſt proof of it, we find that 
upon the ſtage, and in the dramatic conteſts, ſuch Tragedies, if 
they ſucceed, have always the moſt Tragic ect: and EuriePipes, 
though, in other reſpects, faulty in the conduct of his ſubjects, 
ſeems clearly to be the moſt Tragic of all Poets. 

I place in the ſecond rank, that kind of fable to which ſome 
aſſign the /t; that which is of a double conſtruction, like the 
Odyſſey, and alſo ends in two oppoſite events, to the good, and to 


the bad, characters. That this paſſes for the beſt, is owing to the 


weakneſs * of the ſpectators, to whoſe wiſhes the Poets accommo- 
| date 


1 


+ What is here meant by a ſingle fable, will appear preſently from the account 


of its oppolite—the double fable. It muſt not be confounded with the {imple fable, 


though, in the original, both are expreſſed by the ſame word. The /imple fable is 


only a fable without revolution, or diſcovery, Sect. 8. 


That weakneſs which cannot bear ſtrong emotions, even from fiftitious diſtreſs, 
1 have LDOWD thole who could not look at that admirable picture, the CH oline of Sir 
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2.5. | 
Of Trag edy * | 
date their productions. This kind of pleaſure, however, is not 
the proper pleaſure of Tragedy, but belongs rather to Comedy ; 
for there, if even the bittereſt enemies, like Oreftes and AÆgiſibus, 


are introduced, they quit the ſcene at laſt in perfect — and 
no blood is ſhed on either ſide. 


PART II. 


? 1 


. 5 4 

Terror and pity may be raiſed by the decoration—the mere ſbec- TER Ron 
tacle*; but they may alſo ariſe from the circumſtances of the ae, * 
action itſelf; which is far preferable, and ſhews a ſuperior Poet. WANG lie 1 
For the fable ſhould be fo conſtrued, that, without the aſſiſtance Tron, nothy 1 
of the ſight, its incidents may excite horror and commiſeration in the Prco- 
thoſe, who Hear them only: an effect, which every one, who e 
hears the fable of the Oedipus, muſt experience. But, to produce 
this effect by means of the decoration, diſcovers want of art in 
the Poet; who muſt alſo be ſupplied, by the public, with an 
expenſive apparatus". 
=_ As to thoſe Poets, who make uſe of the decoration in order to 
5 produce, not the terrible, but the marvellous only, their purpoſe 
has nothing in common with that of Tragedy. For we are not 


to ſeek for every ſort of pleaſure from Tragedy, but for that only 
which is proper to the ſpecies. 


7177. Lage 9: LF FAS ING 
\ 


Joſ. Reynolds. — To ſome minds, every thing, that is not chearful, is ſhocking, —But, 0 
might not the preference here attributed to weakneſs, be attributed to better cauſes | | 1 
the gratification of philanthropy, the love of juſtice, order, &c. ?— the ſame cauſes 


which, juſt before, induced Ariſtotle himſelf to condemn, as ſhocking, and di ſeufting, = = 
thoſe ables which involve the virtuous in calamity. 


dee a very pleaſant paper of Addiſon's on this fubjeR, Spectator N- 42. We | ] 
know the effect of the ſkull and black hangings in the Fair Penitent, the ſcaffold in 
Venice Preſerved, the tomb in Romeo and Fuliet, &c. 


— 
———— — ů — 


Among other public offices, which the wealthier citizens of Athens were, by 
= turns, called upon to diſcharge, was that of the Choragi, who were obliged, at their 
Bel own expence, to provide a chorus, dreſſes, and, perhaps, ſcenes, and the whole deca- 
ration of theatrical exhibitions, 
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Of DISAS= 


TROUsS IN- 
CIDENTS, 
and their 
proper ma- 
nagement. 


Of Tragedy. Narr 


Since, therefore, it is the buſineſs of the Tragic Poet to give 
that pleaſure, which ariſes from pity and terror, through imitation, 
it is evident, that he ought to produce that effect by the circum- 
ſtances of the a&1on 1t/elf. 


XIV. 


Let us, then, ſee, of what 4nd thoſe incidents are, which appear 
moſt terrible, or piteous. 

Now, ſuch actions muſt, of neceſſity, happen between perſons 
who are either friends, or enemies, or indifferent to each other. 
If an enemy kills, or purpoſes to kill, an enemy, in neither caſe is 
any commiſeration raiſed in us, beyond what neceſſarily ariſes from 


the nature of the action itſelf. 
The caſe is the ſame, when the perſons are neither friends nor 


enemies. But when ſuch diſaſters happen between friends when, 


for inſtance, the brother kills, or is going to kill, his brother, the 
fon his father, the mother her ſon, or the reverſe - theſe, and others 
of a ſimilar kind, are the proper incidents for the Poet's choice. 
The received Tragic ſubjects, therefore, he is not at liberty en- 


Tially to alter; Cigtæmneſtra muſt die by the hand of Oreſtes, and 


Eriphyle by that of Alemæon : but it is his province to invent 
other ſubjects, and to make a ſkilful uſe of thoſe which he finds 
already eſtabliſhed. —What I mean by a ſkilful uſe, I proceed to 
explain. 


The atrocious action may be perpetrated knowingly and inten- 
tionally*, as was uſual with the earlier Poets; and as EuRIPIDESõ, 


alſo, has repreſented Medea deſtroying her children? ; 


i, e. any of that degree of commiſeration, which is requiſite to the effect of the 
deepeſt tragedy, ſuch as is the ſubject of this ſection. See NOTE 102. 


9 Ariſtotle uſes this word here, and in other parts of his works, in a wide ſenſe, 
including relations, &c. | 


As in Macbeth, Richard the Third, &c. 
See Mr, Potter's tranſlation of the Tragedy here alluded to, 


IR 
q 


PART II. 


It may, likewiſe, be perpetrated by thoſe, who are ignorant, 
at the time, of the connection between them and the injured 
perſon, which they afterwards diſcover *; like Oedipus, in Sopho- 
CLES., There, indeed, the action itſelf does not make a part of 
the drama *: the Alemæon of Aftydamas, and Telegonus in the 
Ulyjes Wounded, furniſh inſtances <w7thim the Tragedy. 

There is yet a third way, where a perſon upon the point of 


Of Tragedy. 


perpetrating, through ignorance, ſome dreadful deed, is prevented 


by a ſudden diſcovery*. 

Beſide theſe, there is no other proper way. 'F or the action muſt 
of neceſſity be either done, or not done, and that, either w0ith knows 
ledge, or without: but of all theſe ways *, that of being ready to 


execute, knowingly, and yet not executing, is the worſt ; for this 


is, at the ſame time, ſhocking, and yet not Tragic, becauſe it exhibits 
no diſaſtrous event. It is, therefore, never, or very rarely, made 
uſe of, The attempt of Hæmon to kill Creon, in the Antigone, is 
an example. 

Next to this, is the actual execution of the purpoſe *. 


3 As in the Fatal Curioſity of Lillo, 


* The murder of Laius by Oedipus, his ſon, is ſuppoſed to have Haan 2 
conſiderable time before the beginning ef the action. 


Of theſe two dramas nothing more is known than the little that Ariftotle here 


tells us. In the firſt, the Poet adhered ſo far to hiſtory, as to make Alcmzon il! 
his mother Eriphyle, but with the improvement, (according to Ariſtotle's idea,) of 
making him do it ;gnorantly. The ſtory of Telegonus is, that he was a ſon of Ulyſſes 

by Circe; was ſent by her in queſt of his father, whom he wounded, without knowing 


bim, in a ſkirmiſh relative to ſome ſheep, that he attempted to carry off from the 
Hand of Ithaca. It is ſomewhat ſingular, that the wound is ſaid to have been given 


with a kind of Otabeite ſpear, headed with a ſharp fiſh-hone. See Pope's Odyſſey XI. 
167. and the note. | | 


s As in Merope; Ariſtotle's own example. 


* There is here much embarraſſment and confuſion in the original. See 


NOTE 105. 


7 Of Sopbocles. See Franklin's, or Brumoy's, tranſlation. 


5 The fir/t of the three proper and admiſſible ways that were enumerated; ; that or 
Aacbeth, &c. 5 
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To execute, through ignorance, and afterwards to diſcover, is 
better : for thus, the ſhocking atrociouſneſs is avoided, and, at 
the ſame time, the diſcovery is ſtriking. 

But the beſt of all theſe ways, is the laſt. Thus, in the Tra- 
gedy of .Creſphontes, Merope, in the very act of putting her ſon to 


death, diſcovers him, and is prevented. In the Iphigenia?*, the 


ſiſter, in the ſame manner, diſcovers her brother; and in the 
Helle, the ſon diſcovers his mother, at the inſtant what he was 


going to betray her. 


On this account it is, that the ſubjects of Tragedy, as before 
as are confined to a ſmall number of families. For it was 


not to art, but to fortune', that Poets applied themſelves, to find 
incidents of this nature. Hence the neceſſity of having recourſe 


to thoſe families, in which ſuch calamities have happened. 

Of the PLoT, or FABLE, and its requiſites, enough has now 
been ſaid. 

XV. 

With reſpect to the Manners, four things are to be 0 
to by the Poet. 

Firſt, and arincinelly. * ſhould be good. Now manners, or 
3 belong, as we have ſaid before, to any ſpeech or action 


that manifeſts a certain % oſition; and they are bad, or good, as 


the diſpoſition manifeſted is bad, or good. This goodneſs of man- 
ners may be found in perſons of every deſcription*: the manners 
of a woman, or of a flave, may be good; though, in general, 
women are, perhaps, rather bad, than good, and flaves, altogether 


bad. 


'The 
9 The Iphigenta in Tauris of Euripides. 
Of this Tragedy nothing farther is known. 


> 1. e. to hiſtory or tradition.— See above, Sect. 6. p. 82. and Sed. 12. p. 88. 


This is obſerved, to ſhew the conſiſtence of this fir/? precept with the next. The 
manners muſt be drawn as good as may be, conſiſtently with the obſervance of pro- 


priety, with reſpect to the general character of different ſexes, ages, conditions, &c. 
It 


PART Ih Of Tragedy. 


The ſecond requiſite of the manners, is propriety, There is a 


manly character of bravery and fierceneſs, which cannot, with 


propriety, be given to a woman. 


The third requiſite is reſemblance ; for this is a different thing 


from their being good, and proper, as above deſcribed*. 

The fourth, is uniformity ; for even though the model of the 
Poet's imitation be ſome perſon of ununiform manners, ftill that 
perſon muſt be repreſented as uniformly ununiform. 

We have an example of manners unneceſſarily bad, in the cha- 
racter of Menelaus in the Tragedy of Oreſtes*: of improper and 
unbecoming manners, in the lamentation of Ulyſſes in Scylla, and 
in the ſpeech of Menalippe : of ununiform manners, in the Iphrgenia 


It might have been objefted—< You ſay, the character muſt be good. But ſuppoſe 
tc the Poet has to repreſent, for inſtance, a ſlave?—the character of ſlaves in general 
« js notoriouſly bad.” The anſwer is, —any thing may be good in its kind. 


+ That is, the manners may be both good, and proper or becoming; and yet not 


lite. For example; ſhould a Poet draw Medea, gentle, patient, &c. the manners 


would be both good, and becoming, but not IiFe—not conformable to the hiſtorical or 


traditional character of the individual. The portrait would be defective. 


5 The Oreſtes of Euripides. —Menelaus, throughout this play, as Mr. Potter has 


juſtly remarked, is © repreſented as an ungrateful, unfeeling, timid, deſigning pol- 
« tron.“ BET 


| © Theauthor had here, no doubt, given an inſtance of the violation of reſemblance 
in the manners, though it be wanting in all the manuſcripts. —Of the Scylla, nothing 
is known. - Some fragments remain of the Menalippe the Wiſe, (for this was the title,) 


a Tragedy of Euripides, the ſubject of which is a curioſity. Menalippe was delivered 


of two children, the fruits of a ſtolen amour with Neptune. To conceal her ſhame, 


ſhe hid them in her father's cow-houſe ; where he found them, and, being leſs of * 


philoſopher than his daughter, took them for a monſtrous production of ſome of his 

cows, and ordered them to be burned. His daughter, in order to ſave them, without 
expoſing herſelf, enters into a long phyſical argument, upon the principles of Anax- 
agoras, to cure her father of his unphiloſophical prejudices about monſters, and por- 
tentous births, and to convince him, that theſe infants might be the natural children 
of his cows. Part of this very ſpeech is preſerved by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
See the Oz, Eurip. vol. iii. p. 371.] and it is this maſculine philoſophy that is here 


underſtood to be cenſured as an impropriety of character. — How would a Tragedy on 
ſuch a ſubject as this, be now received by an audience? 


at 
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at Aulis; for there, the Iphigenia, who fapplicates for life, has no 
_ reſemblance to the Iphigenia of the concluſion. | 
In the manners, as in the fable, the Poet ſhould always aim, 
either at what is necefſary, or what is probable; fo that fuch a 
character ſhall appear to ſpeak or act, neceflarily, or probably, in 
/uch a manner, and this event, to be the neceſſary or probable con- 
Macht- ſequence of hat. Hence it is evident, that the dzvelopment alſo 
NERY-] of a fable ſhould ariſe out of the fable itſelf, and not depend upon 
machinery, as in the Medea, or in the incidents relative to the re- 
turn of the Greeks, in the Thad*. The proper application of 
machinery is to ſuch circumſtances, as are extraneous to the drama; 
ſuch, as either happened before the time of the action, and could 
not, by human means, be known; or, are to happen after, and re- 
quire to be foretold : for to the Gods we attribute the knowledge 
of all things. But nothing improbable ſhould be admitted in the 
incidents of the fable*; or, if it cannot be avoided, it ſhould, at 
leaſt, be confined to ſuch as are without the Tragedy itſelf; as in 
the Ocaipus of SOPHOCLES. | 
Since Tragedy is an imitation of what is beſt, we ſhould follow 
the example of ſkilful portrait-painters ; who, while they expreſs 
the peculiar lineaments, and produce a likeneſs, at the ſame time 
improve upon the original *, And thus, too, the Poet, when he 


7 What follows, to the end of the paragraph, appears rather out of place. But 
ſee the NOTE. For development, ſee Sect. 18. ; 


* Ot Euripides. Medea is carried off, at the end of the Tragedy, in a chariot 
drawn by flying dragons. See Mr. Potter's Tranfl. v. 1443, &c. 


N > 9 Pope's Iliad, II. 189, &c.—if the text here is right: but this is doubtful, See 


{1 the NOTE. 
| 155 . * By incidents of the fable, Ariſtotle here plainly means, all thoſe 1 or events 
G 1 : which are eſſential parts of the fubje or ſtory, whether previous to the action, and 
. neceſſary to be known, or included in it, and actually repreſented in the drama. 
TH 
3 | Compare Part III. Sed. 6. 


? This ſcems intended to explain his ird precept, of reſemblance in the manners; 
to reconcile it with his 5%, and to ſhew what ſort of likeneſs the nature of Tragic 
imitation requires. Compare Part I. Sed, 3. —and Part IV. Seet. 5, 

| I imitates | 
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imitates the manners of paſſionate men, (or of indolent, or any 
other of a ſimilar kind,) ſhould draw an example approaching 
rather to a good, than to a hard and ferocious character: as Achilles 
is drawn, by AcATHo, and by Homer. Theſe things the Poet 
ſhould keep in view; and, befides theſe, whatever relates to thoſe 
fenſes* which have a neceſſary connection with Poetry: for here, 
alſo, he may often err.—But of this enough has been ſaid in the 
treatiſes already publiſhed. 


+ 
What is meant by a Discovery, has already been explained. 
Its kinds are the following. 
Firſt, the moſt inartificial of all, and to which, from poverty 


of invention, the generality of Poets have recourſe—the diſcovery 


by vzſible /igns. Of theſe figns, ſome are natural; as, the lance 
with which the family of the eartb-born Thebans* were marked, 
or the ftars which Carcinus has made uſe of in his Thyeſtes : 
others are adventitious ; and of theſe, ſome are corporal, as ſcars; 
ſome external, as necklaces, bracelets, &c. or the little boat by 
which the diſcovery is made in the Tragedy of Tyro*. Even 


i. e. To the fight, and the Hearing; in other words, to actual repreſentation. 
See the NOTE. | 


The reader, who recollects the concluſion of gect. 14, where the author took a 
formal leave of the « fable and its reguiſites, and proceeded to the ſecond eſſential part 
of Tragedy, the manners, will hardly be of Dacier's opinion, who contends, that 
this ſection is rightly placed. His reaſons are perfectly unſatisfactory. 


4 The 8 of the original Thebans. who, according to the fabulous 


hiſtory, ſprung from the earth when Cadmus ſowed the Dragon's teeth, &c.— This 


noble race are ſaid to have been diſtinguiſhed by the natural mark of a lance upon their 
bodies. 


5 Sophocles wrote two Tragedies of this name, neither of hem preſerved. — 
The ftory of Tyro leads us to ſuppoſe, that Ariſtotle means the little boat, trough, 
or, as ſome render it, cradle, in which Tyro had expoſed her children, on, or near, 
the river: the particular manner of the diſcovery,.it would be in Vain to guculs, 


theſe, 
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theſe, however, may be employed with more, or leſs ſkill. © The 
diſcovery of Ulyſſes, for example, to his nurſe, by means of his ſcar, 
is very different from his diſcovery, by the ſame means, to the 
herdſmen*®, For all thoſe diſcoveries, in which the fign is produced 


by way of prof, are inartificial. Thoſe, which, like that in the 


Waſhing of Ulyſſes", happen ſuddenly and caſually, are better. 
Secondly——Diſcoveries invented, at pleaſure, by the Poet, and, on 


| that account, ſtill inartificial. For example; in the Iphigenia, 


Oreſtes, after having diſcovered his ſiſter, diſcovers himſelf to her. 
She, indeed, is diſcovered by the letter; but Oreſtes, by [verbal 
proofs :} and theſe are ſuch, as the Poet chuſes to make him 
produce, not ſuch, as ariſe from the circumſtances of the fable*. 
This kind of diſcovery, therefore, borders upon the fault of that 
firſt mentioned : for, ſome of the things from which thoſe proofs 
are drawn, are even ſuch, as might have been actually produced 


as vi/ible figns. 
Another inſtance, is the diſcovery by the ſound of the ſhuttle in 


the Tereus of SOPHOCLES. 

"7 hrrdly—The Diſcovery occaſioned by memory ; as, when ſome 
recollection is excited by the view of a particular object. Thus, in 
the Cyprians of Diceogenes, a diſcovery is produced by tears ſhed 
at the ſight of a picture: and thus, in the Tale Alcinous, Ulyſles, 
liſtening to the bard, * weeps, and is diſcoveredꝰ. 


s See Pope's s Oayſſey, XIX. v. 451, &c. and the note there, on v. 461, and 
XXI. 226. | 


7 The antients diſtinguiſhed the different parts of Homer's Poems by different 
titles accommodated to the different ſubjects, or epiſodes; and, in referring to him, 
they made uſe of theſe, not of the diviſion into bots. Thus, the part of the xixth 
book of the Odyſley above referred to, was called The Waſhing, The Tale of Alci- 
nous was another title, which will preſently be mentioned: See the NoTE on that 
paſſage. | 


See Mr. Potter's tranſlation of the Iphigenia in Tauris, v. 884 to 910. 
9 Pope's Odyſſey, VIII. 569, &c. | 
| Fourth. 
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k 'F Party —T Diſcovery occaſioned by reaſoning or inference 

ſuch as that in the Chorphore : © The perſon, who is arrived, re- 
cc embles no one reſembles me but Oreſtes—it muſt be he !” 
And that of Poly:des the Sophiſt, in his Iphigenra *; for the con- 
cluſion of Oreſtes was natural.—* It had been his er's lot to 
ce be ſacrificed, and it was now his own!” That, alſo, in the 


1 


„ muſt periſh!” And thus, the daughters of Phinenus, in the 
Tragedy denominated from them *, viewing the place to which they 
were led, infer their fate: there they were to die, for there they 
© were expoſed!” There is alſo a compound ſort of diſcovery, arifing 

from falſe inference in the audience; as in Ulyſſes the Falſe Me 
engere he aſſerts, that he ſhall know the bow, which he had not 


ſeen ; the audience falſely ner, that a diſcovery, by that means, 
will follow * ; 


But, of all Diſcoveries, the 5% is that, which ariſes from the 
adlion itſelf, and in which a /triking effect is produced by probable 
incidents. Such is that in the Oedipus of SophoclEs: and that 
in the Jphigenia; for nothing more natural than her deſire of con- 


Occaſioned by reaſoning 3—i. e. by reaſoning, (or rather, inference, or concluſion, ) 
in the perſon diſcovered. See the vor E. At ſhould be remembered, that Ariſtotle is 
not, in this chapter, inventing diſcoveries, nor enumerating all the kinds potiible or 


practicable ; ; but only claſſing and examining ſuch, as he found in ule, or could recol- 
lect, in the Tragedies and Epic Poems of his time. 


The ſubject appears to have been the fame, as that of the Iphigenia in Tauris of 
Euripides. We are to ſuppoſe, that Oreftes was diſcovered io his. ſiſter by this na- 


ſacrificed. 


diſcovered, and, probably, ſaved, by thoſe exclamations. 


+ The or iginal here 1 is all incurable corruption, and impenetrable obſcurity, Sec 
the NOTE. 


O veying 


Tydeus of Theodeftes :—* He came to find his fon, and he himſelf 


tural exclamation, at the moment when he was led to the altar of Diana to be 


3 Of this, and the preceding Tragedy, we know nothing, but what we learn 
here: 1. e. that in the one, a father, and in the other, the daughters of Phineus, were * 
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veying the letter. Such diſcoveries are the beſt, 1 4 al 4 
alone are effected without the help of invented prog or brace- 


lets, &c.*. 
Next to theſe, are the diſcoveries by ference. 
XVII. 
Pract!= The Poet, both when he plans, and when he writes, his Tra- 
car DI- gedy, ſhould put himſelf, as much as poſſible, in the place of a 
aa ſpectator; for, by this means, ſceing everything diſtinctly, as if 


Tracic preſent at the action, he will diſcern what is proper, and no in- 

FORE, conſiſtences will eſcape him. The fault objected to Carcinus is a 
proof of this. Ampbiaraus had left the temple®: this, the Poet, 
tor want of concelving the action to paſs before his eyes, over- 
looked; but in the repreſentation, the audience were diſguſted, 
and the piece condemned. 

in compoſing, the Poet ſhould even, as much as poſſible, be an 
actor : for, by natural ſympathy, zhey are moſt perſuaſive and af- 
fecting, who are under the influence of actual paſſion. We ſhare 
the agitation of thoſe, who appear to be truly agitated—the anger 
of thoſe, who appear to be truly angry. 

Hence it is, that Poetry demands, either great natural quickneſs 
of parts, or an enthuſiaſm allied to madneſs. By the firſt of 
theſe, we mould ourſelves with facility to the imitation of every 
form ; by the other, tranſported out of ourſelves, we become what 


we imagine. 
When the Foct invents & ſubject, ne ſhould, firſt, draw a general 


ſketch of it, and afterwards give it the detail of its Epiſodes, 
and extend it. The general argument, ſor inſtance, of the Tphi- 


All this is extremely perplexing. I muſt refer the reader to the NOTE ;—but, 
certainly, with no promiſe of any thing like perfect ſatisfaction, 


As the ſubje& of this Tragedy is not known, it ſeems impoſſible, from what is 
here ſaid, even to gueſs how this was. 
genia, 
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nia", F wulds be conſidered in this way: © A virgin, on the 


20 point of being ſacrificed, is imperceptibly conveyed away from 
the altar, and tranſported to another country, where it was the 
* cuſtom to ſacrifice all ſtrangers to Diana. Of theſe rites ſhe 
is appointed prieſteſs. It happens, ſome time after, that her 
& brother arrives there.” But why?—becauſe an oracle had com- 
manded him, for ſome reaſon exterior to the general plan. For 
what purpoſe ?— This, allo, is exterior to the plan.ä—“ He arrives, 
is ſeized, and, at the inſtant that he is going to be ſacrificed, 
«« the diſcovery is made. — And this may be, either in the way 
of Euripides, or like that of Polyides, by the natural reflection of 
Oreſtes, chat it was his fate alſo, as it had been his liſter's, to be 
* ſacrificed ;” by which exclamation he is ſaved. 

After this, the Poet, when he has given names to his charac. 
ters, ſhould proceed to the Epiſodes of his action ; and he muſt 
take care, that theſe belong properly to the ſubject ; like that of 


the madneſs of Oreſtes, which occaſions his being taken, and his 


eſcape by means of the ablution*. In dramatic Poetry the Epiſ- 
odes are ſhort ; but, in the Epic, they are the means of drawing 
out the poem to its proper length. The general ſtory of the 
ODYssEy, for example, lies in a ſmall compaſs : © A certain man 
< is ſuppoſed to be abſent from his own country for many years— 
he is perſecuted by Neptune, deprived of all his companions, 
© and left alone. At home, his affairs are in diſorder—the ſuitors 
* of his wife diflipating his wealth, and plotting the deſtruction 
« of his ſon. Toſſed by many tempeſts, he at length arrives, and, 


„ making himſelf known to ſome of his family, attacks his ene- 


In Tauris, —The general ſpirit of this precept of Ariſtotle is well illuſtrated 
by Diderot in the Eſſai ſur la Pocſie Dram. at the end of his Pere de Famille, p. 292, 


&c. “ Surtout, s'impoſer la loi de ne pas jeter ſur le papier une ſeule idée de detail 
« que le plan ne ſoit arrete,” &c. 


5 dec the preceding ſection. 


See v. 307 AE. and v. 1248, Kc. of Mr. Potter's tranflation, 
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mies, deftroys them, and remains himſelf i in ſalety. 3 his % 
the e//ential; the reſt is Fo ſode. 


XVIII. 
Every Tragedy conſiſts of two parts the complication, and the 
development *. The complication is often formed by incidents ſup- 


poſed prior to the action, and by a part, alſo, of thoſe that are 


within the action; the reſt, form the development. I call com- 
plication, all that is between the beginning of the piece, and the 


laſt part, where the change of fortune commences : development, 


Diferent 
KINDS of 
TRAGEDY. 


all between the beginning of that change, and the concluſion. 
Thus, in the Lynceus of Theodedes, the events antecedent to the 
action, and the ſeizure of the child, conſtitute the complication ; 
the development is from the accuſation of murder to the end*. 


XIX. | 
There are four &inds of Tragedy, deducible from ſo many parts, 
which have been mentioned. One kind is the coMpLICATED;_ 
where all depends on revolution and diſcovery : another is the DIs- 
ASTROUS?, ſuch as thoſe on the ſubject of 4jax or Ixion: another, 
the MORAL“, as the Phhotides, and the Peleus: and, fourthly, 
the SIMPLE, ſuch as the Phorcides* „ the Prometheus, and all thoſe 
Tragedies, the ſcene of which | is laid in the infernal regions. 


It 


' Literally, the tying, and untying. With the French, Neuwd, and 8 
are convenient and eſtabliſned terms. I hope J ſhall be pardoned for avoiding our 
awkward expreſſions of the intrigue and unravelling of a plot, &c. I could find no 
terms leſs exceptionable than thoſe I have uſed. | 


+ 


2 Of the plot of this Tragedy nothing is known. See the NOTE. 
For theſe two kinds, ſee above, Sed. 8, and g. 


+ j, e. In which the delineation of manners or character is predominant. See the 
NOTE. —Our language, I think, wants a word to expreſs thts ſenſe of the Greek "1wror, 
and the Latin, moratum. Mannered, has, I believe, ſometimes been uſed in this ſenſe; 
but ſo ſeldom, as to ſound awkwardly, We know nothing of the ſubjects here given 
as examples. 


5 Fſchylus wrote a Tragedy ſo named, It is difficult to imagine what he could 
| 2 make 


both. 


PAR II. Of Tragedy. 


It ſhould be the Poet's aim to make himſelf maſter of all theſe 
manners; of as many of them, at leaſt, as poſſible, and thoſe the 
beſt : eſpecially, conſidering the captions criticiſm, to which, in 
theſe days, he is expoſed. For, the public, having now ſeen diffe- 
rent Poets excel in each of theſe different kinds, expect every /ing/e 
Poet to unite in himſelf, and to ſurpaſs, the peculiar excellences 
of them all. 

One Tragedy may juſtly be confidered as the Game with an- 
other, or different, not according as the ſubjects, but, rather, 
according as the complication and development, are the ſame or 
different. Many Poets, when they have complicated well, develop 
badly*. They ſhould endeavour to deferve equal applauſe in 


We muſt alſo be attentive to what has been often mentioned”, 
and not conſtruct a Tragedy upon an Epic plan. By an Epic plan, 
I mean, a fable compoſed of many favles?; as if any one, for 


make of theſe three curious perſonages, who were born old women, lived under ground, 
and had but one eye among them, which they uſed by turns ; carrying it, I ſuppoſe, 
in a caſe, like a pair of ſpeQacles,—Such is the tale! See Mr. Potter's Æſchylus, 
p. 49, quarts. ; | 

5 What follows ſeems rather to belong to the preceding ſection. 
Ariſtotle was led to this obſervation here, by what he had juſt dropped about the unfair 
and cavilling criticiſm of the times, which probably, {as Dacier has remarked, ) 
denied the praiſe of invention to thoſe who compoled Tragedies upon old ſubjects, 
with old titles, which, we ſee, was the common practice of the Greek Poets. 


No fault ſo common: ſee NoTE 59. —It was with the Greek Tragedians, 
probably, as with Shakſpeare.—< In many of his plays the latter part is evidently 
« neglected. When he found himſelf near the end of his work, and in view of his 
« reward, he ſhortened the labour, to ſnatch the profit. He therefore remits his 


« efforts where he ſhould moſt vigoroully exert them, and his cataſtrophe is impro- 


« bably produced, or imperfectly repreſented,” Johnſon's Pref. to Shakſpeare, 
See Part I. Sect. 9.— II. Sed. 7. 


9 1, e. of many diſtinct parts, or Epiſodes, each of them capable of ee 
Tragic fable. Compare Part III. Sect. 1. and V. Sect. 3. about the want of ſtrict 
wary in the epic fable, 
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inſtance, ſhould take the entire fable of the IL IAV for the ſubject 
of a Tragedy. In the Epic Poem, the length of the whole 
admits of a proper magnitude in the parts; but in the drama, the 
effect of ſuch a plan is far different from what is expected. As a 
proof of this, thoſe Poets, who have formed the he of the 
deſtruction of Troy into a Tragedy, inſtead of confining them- 
ſelves (as Euripides, but not A#/chylus, has done, in the ſtory of 
Niobe, } to a part, have either been condemned in the repreſentation, 
or have contended without ſucceſs. Even Agatho has failed on 
this account, and on this only; for, in revo/utrons, and in actions 
alſo of the /imple kind, theſe Poets ſucceed wonderfully in what 
they aim at; and that is, the union of Tragic efef with moral 
tendency: as when, for example, a character of great wiſdom, but 
without integrity, is deceived, like S:/yphus; or, a brave, but unjuſt 
man, conquered. Such events, as Agatho ſays, are probable, ** as 
it is probable, in general, that many things ſhould happen con- 
* trary to probability.” ee” 
XXI. 

The Chokus ſhould be conſidered as one of the perſons in the 
drama *; ſhould be a part of the whole, and a ſharer in the action: 
not as in Euripides, but, as in Sophacles. As for other Poets — 


Actoris partes chorus, officiumque virile 
Defendat : neu quid nedios intercinat actus, 
Quod non propoſito conducat & hareat apte. 


Hor. A. P. 193. 


2 This expreſſion does not, I think, neceſſarily imply any ſtronger cenſure of 
Euripides, than that the Choral Odes of his Tragedies were, in general, more looſely 
connected with the ſubject, than thoſe of Syphocles ; which, on examination, would, 
I believe, be found true. For, that th:s is the fault here meant, not the improper 

choice of the perſons who compoſe the Chorus,” as the ingenious tranſlator of Euripides 
underſtands, is, I think, plain from what immediately follows; the connection being 
this:“ Sophocles is, in this reſpect, mg? perfect; Euripides 4% fo ; as to the others, 
« their choral ſongs are totally foreign to the ſubject of their Tragedies.“ See Mr, 
Potter's Euripides Poſtſcript to the Tran Dames. Dr. Warton's Eſſuy on the 
Genius, &c. of Pope, vol. i. p. 71. 

their 
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their choral ſongs have no more connection with their ſubject, 


become detached pieces, inſerted at pleaſure *: 


than with that of any other Tragedy : and hence, they are now 
a practice firſt in- 
troduced by Agatho. Yet where is the difference, between this 
arbitrary inſertion of an Ode, and the tranſpoſition of a ſpeech, or 


even of a whole Ep tfoar, from one Tragedy to another ? 


ſpeech * ; 


XXII. 

Of the other parts of Tragedy enough has. now been faid. 
We are next to conſider the Dic TioN, and the SENTiMENTS. 

For what concerns the ſentiments, we refer to the principles laid 
down in the books on Rhetoric ; for to that ſubject they more pro- 
perly belong. The Fe; include whatever is the object of 
as, for inſtance, to prove, to confute, to move the paſ- 
ſions—pity, terror, anger, and the like; to amplify, or to dimi- 
niſn. But it is evident, that, with reſpect to the things themſelves 


alſo*, when the Poet would make them appear pitiable, or ter- 


rible, or great, or probable, he muſt draw from the ſame ſources; 
with this difference only, that, in the drama, theſe things muſt 


appear to be ſuch, without being /hewn to be ſuch'; whereas, in 


3 Tt is curious to trace the gradual extinction of the Chorus. At firſt, it was all; 
then, relieved by the intermixture of dialogue, but {till principal ; then, ſubordinate 
to the dialogue; then digreffive, and l connected with the piece; then borrowed from 
other pieces at pleaſure—and fo on, to the fiddles and the aCt-tunes, at which Dacier 
is ſo angry. (See his Note p. 335.) The performers in the orcheftra of a modern 
theatre, are little, I believe, aware, that they occupy the place, and may conſider 
themſelves as the lineal deſcendants, of the antient Chorus, —Qrcheſtra (Gexnen) was 
the name of that part of the antient theatre, which was appropriated to the Chorus, 
[Jur. PoLLUX, IV. p. 423. 


See Harris's Philolog. Inquiries, p. 173, Kc. 


5 Things themſelves—i. e. the events, incidents, &c. of the fable, as oppoſed to the 
ſentiments, or thoughts. See the NOTE. 


The circumſtances which form the fable of Lear, Othello, Oedipus, &c. are 
ſuch, as muſt of themſelves, always appear in the higheſt degree atrocious, terrible, 


piteous, &c. whether the Poet be a SHaßſpeare, or a Tate. Sce the NOTE, 


4 


oratory, 
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oratory, they muſt be made to appear ſo by the ſpeaker, and in con- 
ſequence of what he /ays: otherwiſe, what need of an orator, if 
they already appear fo, in HI GM oh and not n his ** 


. e 
| XXIII. 
Of the Die- With reſpect to Dic rio, one path of its theory is that, which 
8 treats of the jigures* of ſpeech; ſuch as, commanding, entreating, 


To the end : : : i | a 
b Part II.] relating, menacing, interrogating, anſwering, and the like. But 


this belongs, properly, to the art of acting, and to the pro- 

feſſed maſters of that kind. The Poet's knowledge, or ignorance, 

of theſe things, cannot any way materially affect the credit of his 

art. For who will ſuppoſe there is any juſtice in the cavil of 
Protagoras—that, in the words, The wrath, O goddeſs, ing, 

the Poet, where he intended a prayer, had expreſſed a command. 
for he inſiſts, that to ſay, Do this, or. do it not, is to command.— 

This ſubject, therefore, we paſs over, as belonging to an art nn 

from that of Poetry. | 


| XXIV. 
ANALYSIS To ALL DicT1ion, belong the following parts: the Jetter, the 
of Dic- Hllable, the conjuntiim, the noun, the verb, the article, the caſe, 
TION, or 
1 wa diſcourſe or ſpeech. 
in general, I. A letter is an indiviſible ſound ; yet not all ſuch ſounds are 


a but thoſe only that are capable of forming an intelligible 
ſound, For there are indiviſible ſounds of brute creatures; but no 
fuch ſounds are called letters. Letters are of three kinds; vowels, 
ſ[emrvowels, and mutes. The vowel, is that, which has a diſtinct 
ſound 1w7thout articulation*; as A, or O.—The /emivowel, that 
which 


7 Figures of ſpeech—not in the uſual ſenſe of that expreſſion; as appears, indeed, 
from his inſtances. See the NOTE ; and Hermes, I. 8. about the modes: particularly, 
NOTE (c.) | | 

5 In the opening of the Iliad. | 

9 Literally, percuſſion : i. e. of the tongue againſt the palate, or tceth, the lips 
againlt the teeth, or againſt each other, and all the other modes of conſonant articula- 

tion, 
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which has a diſtinct ſound with articulation, as S, and R. The 


mute, that which, with articulation, has yet no ſound by itſelf; 

but joined with one of thoſe letters that have ſome ſound, be- 
comes audible; as, G, and D. Theſe all differ from each other, 
as they are produced by different - configurations, and in different 
parts, of the mouth ; as they are aſpirated or ſmooth, long or 
ſhort ; as their tone is acute, grave, or mtermediate ; the detail of 
all which, is the buſineſs of the netrical treatiſes. 

2. A ſyllable, is a found without fignification, compoſed of a 
mute and a vowel ; for GR, without A, is not a ſyllable; with A, 
as GRA, it is. But theſe differences, alſo, are the ſubject of the 
metrical art, 

2. A corjuntlion, is a found without ſignification, „ 
* * * * of ſuch a nature, as, out of /evera/ ſounds, each 
of them ſignificant, to form one ſignificant ſound *. 

4. An article, is a ſound without ſignification, which marks the 
beginning, or the end of a ſentence; or di/tingurſhes*, as s when we 
fay, THE word nu —THE word reg, &c. 


# W W S #9 4.» 


g. A noun, is a ſound, compoſed of other ſounds; ſignificant, 
without expreſſion of time; and of which no part is by elf 
Ain n, for even in double words, the parts are not taken in 


tion. See Hermes, III. 2. p. 322. where they are called & contacis. Dacier makes 
{ad confuſion here, both in his verſion, and his notes, by confounding the names of the 
conſonants, when vowels are prefixed, or put after them, to make them ſeparately pro- 
nauncible, (Te, eF, eL, &c.) with their powers in compoſition—as elements of words, 
Thus, it is ſtrictly true, that S and R, have a ſound, without the aſſiſtance of a vowel, 


merely by their mode of articulation. But D, or G, have no found at all by them- 


felves. The ſemivowels are |, m, n, r, ſ. (Dion. Halicarn. De Struct. Orat. Sect. 14.) 


See Hermes, p. 239, Note (a). Here are, in the original, zwo definitions; one 
intelligible, and one unintelligible, I believe I ſhall eaſily be excuſed for giving the 
reader the intelligible definition only. See the NOTE, 


2 Hermes, p. 216, &c. 
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the ſenſe that g ſeparately belongs to them. Thus, in the word 


Theodorus, dorus is not ſignificant”. 

6. A derb, is a ſound compoſed of other Gone janfighificants 
with expreſſion of #/7e—and of which, as of the noun, no part 
is by itſelf fignificant. Thus, in the words, man, white, indica- 


tion of time is not included: in the words, he walks, he walked, 


&c. it 7s included; the one expreſſing the preſent time, the other 
the poſt. 

7. Caſes belong to nouns and verbs. Some caſes expreſs rela- 
tion; as of, to*, and the like : others, number ; as man, or men,, 


&cc. Others relate to action or pronunciation *: as thoſe of inter- 


rogation, of command, &c. for, :Bade;. [did he go ?] and, | Padlls,. 
[ go,] are verbal caſes of that kind. 

8. Diſcourſe, or ſpeech, is a ſound ſignificant, compoled of other- 
ſounds, /6me of which are fignificant by themſebves.: for all diſ- 
courſe is not compoſed of verbs and nouns the definition of Manꝰ, 
for inſtance. Diſcourſe, or ſpeech, may ſubſiſt without a vers: 
fame ſignificant part, however, it muſt contain; 6 as the 
word Cleon is, in, Cleon walks,” 


The name, Theodorus, is derived from Theos, God, and Doron, a gift, Vet 
when the word is uſed, it ſtands for neither of theſe ideas, but merely for the indivi- 
dual ſo named. 


+ Theſe only, in modern grammar, are called caſes : in Ariſtotle, number, whether 
in noun or verb, and the tenſes, and nodes, (or nioods,) of verbs, are comprehended 


under that term; becauſe caſes, (mrozu—caſus) are endings, terminations, infleftions, 


&c. and, in the learned languages, all the above mentioned differences of meaning 
are expreſſed by different terminations, The French uſe chute, the literal tranſlation 
of caſus, in the ſenſe of termination. —“ La chute d'une periode,“ &c. And fall is 
uſed, in our poetical language, for a cloſe, or cadence, in muſic, 
That Fakes again it had a dying FALL.. 
| Merch. of Venice. And ſo Milton in Camus, "7 


5 Theſe on are the ſame which he calls fgures a ſpeech, Sect. 23. See the 
NOTE. 


The definition alluded to appears to be this, literally rendered: « 4 terreftrial 
* anamal with two feet,” (Guo meter, Emmev.) See the NOTE, 


A diſcourſe 


of OA ON. | . e ee 
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A diſcourſe or ſpeech is one, in two ſenſes; either as it Agnes 


one thing, or, ſeveral things made one by conjunction. Thus, the 


Thad is one by conjunction: the definition of Man, 10 an Jying 07:9 
thing, 7 
XXV. 


Of woRDs, ſome are fingle—by which I mean, compoſed of Different 


parts not ſignificant ; and ſome double: of which laſt, ſome have 
one part ſignificant, and the other not ſignificant; and ſome, both 


KINDS of 
WORD3s, 


parts ſignificant. A word may alſo be triple, quadruple, &c. like 


many of thoſe uſed by the Megaliotæ; as, Hermocaicoxanthus ”. 
Every word is either common, or foreign, or metaphorical, or or- 
 namental, or invented, or extended, or contracted, or altered. 

By coMMoN words, I mean, ſuch as are in general and eſta- 
bliſhed /.— By rForeEtGN, ſach as belong to à different lan- 
guage : ſo that the fame word may, evidently, be both common, 
and foreign, though not to the fame people, The www Thongs, to 
the Cyprians is common, to us, foreign. ; 

A METAPHORICAL? word 1s a word transferred from its prope of 
ſenſe ; eitlier from genus to ſpecies, or from begin to genus, or 
from one ſpecies to another, or in the way of analogy. 

* F rom genus to ſbecies: as, 


Secure in yonder port my veflel sraxbs!. 


F or, 70 be at anchor, | is ONE ſpecies of ſlauding or being ſpxed*. 


A ſtrange word, and how it was applied we know not. It appears to be a . 
ſolidation of three Aſiatic rivers the Hermus the Caicus, and the Aantbus. | | 

* dce the laſt paragraph of NoTE 190; an obſervation of importance. to the 

ight underſtanding of this enumeration. 


For the general ſenſej in which ahl is pere uſed, ſee the beginning 
of NOTE 183. 5 
From Hamer, Od. A. 18 5. -In Pope's 1 I. 237% 
«« Far from your capital my ſhip reſides.” 
This would not anſwer my purpoſe, becauſe the metaphor is changed, 


How widely different is the Wo, voun we- talk of a ſhip RIDING at 
anchor 8 


— — — 2. From 
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2, From Hpecies to genus: as, 


to Ulyſſes, 
A THovsAND generous deeds we owe — . 

For a thouſand i is a certain definite many, which is here uſed for 
many, 1n general. 

3. From one ſpecies to another: as, 

XaMw mo Wyn APTEAL. 
And, — 
TAM Tapes XANKD « 


For here, the Poet uſes rauen, fo cut of, inſtead of agurm, fo 
draw forth, and agu inſtead of repay : each being a ſpecies of 
taking away. 

4. In the way of analogy—when, of four terms, the fecond bears 
the ſame relation to the i, as the fourth to the third; in which 
caſe, the fourth may be ſubſtituted for the ſecond, and the ſecond 
for the fourth. And, ſometimes, the * term 18 alſo intro- 


duced, beſides its relative term. 


Thus, a cup bears the ſame relation to Bacchus, as a rield to 


Mars. A ſhield, therefore, may be called e cup of Mars, and a 


cup, the ſhield of Bacchus. Again—evening being to day, what 
old age is to life, the evening may be called he old age of the day, 
and old age, the evening of life; or, as Empedocles has expreſſed it, 
« Life's ſetting ſun*.” It fometimes happens, that there is no. 
proper analogous term, anſwering to the term borrowed ; which 
yet may be uſed in the ſame manner, as if there were. For in- 
ftance: to ſow, is the term appropriated to the action of diſperſing 


3 I. B. 272.—In Pope, II. 333.—but the metaphor is not retained, 
+ This, and the next ſpecies, only, anſwer to what we call metaphor—the meta- 


phor founded on reſemblance. The two firſt ſpecies belong to the ops denominated, 
ſince Ariſtotle's time, Synecdache. 


5 « Thy ſun is ſet, thy ſpring is gone.“ GRAVY— Ode on Springs 
Yet hath my night of li fe ſome memory.“ 
Shakſpeare, Cum. of Errors—laſt ſeene. 


ſeed 


——— eee IT 
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ſeed upon the earth; but the diſperſion of rays from the ſun is 
expreſſed by no appropriated term; it is, however, with reſpect to 


the /in's light, what ſowing is with reſpect to ſeed. Hence the 


Peer 8 e og of the ſun 


cc SOWING ad 
„ His Fe created flame.“ 


There 3 is, alſo, another way of uſing this kind of metaphor, by 


adding to the borrowed word a negation of ſome of thoſe quali- 
ties, which belong to it in its proper ſenſe : as if, inſtead of calling 


& ſhield the cup Mars, we ſhould call it the wineleſ5 cup *. 
An INVENTED word, is a word never before uſed by any one, 
but coined by, the Poet himſelf; for ſuch, it appears, there are; 


as EPNTTAI © for KEPATA, horns, or APHTHP+ for IEPETZ, 


a prieft.. 


A . is BXTENDED, when for the proper vowel a Woge is 


ſubſtituted, or a ſyllable is inſerted. —A word is CONTRACTED, 
when ſome part of it is retrenched.—Thus, , for E, 
and Hide for Tnaxds, are extended words: contracted, ſuch 
as KPT, and AQ, and Oy: e e. g. 


[Ce VET Xs ae Oy“. | 
An ALTERED word, is a word, of which part remains in its 
uſual ſtate, and part is of the Poet's making: as in 


AEZSITEPON xcrœ woo ® 5 
STE POT is for del OT. 


* For the ornamental word, or the ornament, — as Ariſtotle calls it, the des. 
finition of which ſhould have come in here, ſee NoTE 190. 


6 j. e. Branc hes; which we alſo uſe for the horns of a ſtag. But Ariſtotle 
means a new word, not a new application merely, of a word already in uſe. 


+ A ſupplicator : literally, a frage, taken in the ſenſe of one ih prays 3 as feer 
is uſed for prophet, 


7 Kev, occurs II. E. 196.— Ad, II. A. 425. 


Part of a verſe of Empedecles, quoted by Strabe, p. 304. Ed. Caſ. 
2 II. E. 393. 
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Farther; Nouns are divided into maſculine, feminine, 'and 
neuter, The maſculine are thoſe which end in v, 2, ©, or in ſome 
letter compounded of & and a me; theſe are two, il and £,—The 
feminine, are thoſe which end in the vowels always long, as u, or wz 
or, in a, of the doubtful' vowels : ſo that the maſculine and 
the feminine terminations are equal in number; for as to ꝙ and E, 


they are the ſame with terminations in . No noun ends in a 


mute, or a ſhort vowel. There are but three ending in i; 
MENS, , FEWER: ; , ve ending IN U; TW, vr u, Jo, dogu, agv cc. 


The neuter terminate in theſe two laſt- mentioned vowels, and 


in v and c. 5 . 
XXVI. V. | 
The excellence of diction conſiſts in being perſpicuous without 


being mean. The moſt perſpicuous is that which is compoſed of 


common words; but, at the ſame time, it is mean. Such is the 


Poetry of Cleophon, and that of Sthenelus. That language, on 
the contrary, is elevated, and remote from the vulgar idiom, which 
employs unuſual words: by unuſual, I mean, foreign, metaphorical, 
extended—all, in ſhort, that are not common words. Yet, ſhould a 


Poet compoſe his diction entirely of ſuch words, the reſult would 


be, either an ænigma, or a barbarous jargon : an ænigma, if 


compoled of metaphors; a barbarous jargon, if compoſed of 


foreign words. For the eſſence of an ænigma conſiſts in putting 
together things apparently inconſiſtent aud impaſſible, and, at the ſame 
time, ſaying nothing but what 1s true, Now this cannot be effected 
by the mere arrangement of the words; by the metaphorical uſe 
of them, it may; as in this enigma : 

A man J once beheld, and wondering view'd,} 

Who, on another, braſs with fire had cLEw'D*. 


By mere arrangement or conſtruction of words uſed in their proper ſenſes, you 


may produce nonſenſe, or ambiguity ; 3 but 8 an nconſl ent and mpo/ivle, yet clear, 
meaning. | 


> Sce the NoTE, The operation of cupping is meant, which the Greeks per- 
formed with an inſtrument of braſs, | 


With 
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With refpe& to harbor! n, it afiſes from the uſe of foreign 
words: A judicious intermixture is, therefore, requiſite. 
Thus, the foreign word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, and 
the other ſpecies before mentioned, will raiſe the language above 
the vulgar idiom, and common words will give it perſpicuity. But 
nothing contributes more conſiderably to produce clearneſs, without 
vulgarity, of diction, than extenſions, contractions, and alterations, 
of words: for here; the variation from the proper form, being un- 
uſual, will give elevation to the exprefſion'; and, at the ſame time, 
what is retained of #/#a/ ſpeech will give it clearneſs. It is without 
reaſon, therefore, that ſome critics have cenſured theſe modes of 
ſpeech, and ridiculed the Poet for the uſe of them ; as old Buclid* 
did, objecting, that“ verſification would be an eaſy bufinefs, if it 
ce were permitted to lengthen words at pleaſure :” — and then 
giving a burleſque example of that fort of diction : as, 
+ $ © -@ VVV 

* . . | 
Undoubtedly, when theſe licences appear to be thus purps/ely 
uſed, the thing becomes ridiculous. In the employment of a// 
the ſpecies of unn, words, moderation is neceſſary : for meta- 
phors, foreign words, or any of the others, improperly uſed, and 
with a defgn to be ridiculous, would produce the ſame effect. 
But how great a difference is made'by a proper and temperate uſe 
of ſuch words, may be ſeen in Heroic verſe, Let any one only ſub- 
ſtitute common words in the place of the metaphorical, the foreign, 
and others of the fame kind, and he will be convinced of the 
truth of what I ſay. For example: the fame Iambic verſe occurs 
in AÆAſchylus and in Euripides; but, by means of a ſingle alteration 


3 Homer.. 


| Not the Geometrician; 
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5 I have omitted the examples - two lines of incurable corruption; the © cot 
&« fron” of which is © worſe confounded by an endleſs variety of various readifgs, 
which, after all, are only ſo many different ſhades of nonſenſe, 
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the ſubſtitution of a foreign, for a common and uſual word, one 
of theſe verſes appears beautiful, the other ordinary. For A 
chylus, in his Philoctetes“, fays: were 


O ονe ,, 1 A Tau; ELOIEI oo S.— 
The cankerous wound that ears my fleſu.— 


But Euripides, inſtead of eofis [ears] uſes OOINATAI. 


The ſame difference will appear, if, in this verſe, 


Nuy de 1 ec OAITOE Te xa: OYTIAANOE xa AKIKYE?, 
we ſubſtitute common words, and ſay, 


Nuy de f c MIKPOE re ua, ALOENIKOE ua AEIAHY, 


So, again, ſhould we for the following, — 


Alp AEIKEAION xareV4;, OAIDHN Te rare 
ſubſtitute this :— 


| Auppoy MOXOHPON xerrala;, MIKPAN Te 7 g , . 


Or, change — Hieg BOONEIN®— The cliffs "> FT Hine 


KPAZOYEIN—The cliffs reſound, 

Ariphrades, alſo, endeavoured to throw ridicule upon the Tragic 
Poets, for making uſe of ſuch expreſſions as no one would think 
of uſing in common ſpeech ; as, Juparw wwo, inſtead of awo 


Sir: and EEOEN—and, s de NIN—and, Axe, Tee, in- 


ſtead of rege Ax, &. Now it is preciſely owing to their 
being nat in common uſe, that ſuch expreſſions have the effect of 
giving elevation to the dition. But this he did not know, 


We have neither of the Tragedies here alluded to. 
7 Odyſiey IX. v. 515. of the original. It is obvious that theſe . cannot 


be preſerved in a tranſlation. 


* Od. Y. 259. 


9 II. P. 265.—Pope's line is, And diſtant rocks 1 to the roar.” 
XVII. 315. 
* Ariſtotle's thorough contempt of the critic, and his criticiſm, could not have 


been more ſtrongly marked than by this ſhort and ſimple —_—_— [—txev©- de r 
NE J 


To 
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PART II. Of Tragedy. 
To employ with propriety any of theſe modes of ſpeech—the 


double words, the foreign, &c.—is a great excellence: but the 
greateſt of all, is to be happy in the uſe of metaphor ; for it is this 
alone which cannot be acquired, and which, CORE in a yr 
diſcernment of reſemblances, is a certain mark of genius. 
Of the different kinds of words, the double are beſt ſuited to 
Dithyrambic Poetry; the foreign to Heroic; the metaphorical to 
Iambic. In Heroic Poetry, indeed, they have all their place; but 
to Iambic verſe*, which is, as much as may be, an imitation of 
common ſpeech*, thoſe words which are uſed in common ſpeech 
are beſt adapted; and ſuch are, the common, the metaphorical, and 


the ornamental. 
Concerning TRAGEDY, and the imitation by AcTION, enough 


has now been ſaid. 


- 3 are, evidently, much more important, and more of the eſſence of 
Poetry, than the other ſorts of words. It is very eaſy, and very commonly practiſed 
by Poets of no genius or originality, to copy the technical language, the formulæ, 
as it were, of Poetry —compound epithets, obſolete words, &c. Theſe occur but now 
and then: metaphorical expreſſion is continually wanted ; and the beauty, force, and 
© novelty of it, depend on the writer's own imagination. Indeed, almoſt all the beauty of 
Poetry, as far as language is concerned, all that diſtinguiſhes the Poet of genius, from 
the verſifier who truſts ſolely to his ear, and to his memory, ariſes from the uncommon 
and original uſe of metaphor ; eſpecially, taking that word in Ariſtotle's latitude, as 
comprehending all tropical expreſſion. Here, however, he plainly has our metaphor 
chiefly in view;—the metaphor founded on reſemblance. 


3 The verſe of Tragedy. See the NOTE. 
+ See above Part I. Seft. 7. 
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the ſubſtitution of a foreign, for a common and uſual word, one 
of theſe verſes appears beautiful, the other OTE For A 


chylus, in his Ph:loFetes*, ſays 


Oe N,, 1 u Tapas ELOIET TIO — 
The cankerous wound that ears my fleſh,—— 
But Euripides, inſtead of ec [eats] uſes OOINATAI, 
The fame difference will appear, if, in this verſe, 
Nur de wu cc OAIDOE Te * OYTIAANOE au AIK“ > 
we ſubſtitute common words, and ſay, 
Nw: fi cn MIKPOE Ts x ALOENIKOE xa: AEIAHY, 
So, again, ſhould we for the following, — 
| AiÞpov AEIREAION xcrœheig, OAITHN TE rp N | 
ſubſtitute this :— 
| | Auppoy MOXO@HPON x eg, MI PAN TE 7 gere gv. 
Or, change — Heeg BOONEIN?*— The cliffs ee e Hioveg 
KPAZOTZIN— The cliffs reſound, | 
Ariphrades, alſo, endeavoured to throw ridicule upon the Tragic 
Poets, for making uſe of ſuch expreſſions as no one would think 
of uſing in common ſpeech ; da rν amo, inſtead of amo 


. Sao trcr rc: and CEOEN—and, 8% & NIN—and, Axe reg, in- 


ſtead of reg. Axia, &c. Now it is preciſely owing to their 
being nat in common uſe, that ſuch expreſſions have the effect of 
giving elevation to the diction. But this he did not know. 


6 We 3 neither of the Tragedies here alluded to. 
7 Odyſley IX. v. 515. of the original. It is obvious that theſe differences cannot 


be preſerved in a tranſlation. 
a 


9 II. P. 26 5. — Pope s line is, © And diſtant rocks rebellow to the roar.” 
XVII. 315. 


* Ariſtotle's thorough contempt of the critic, and his criticiſm, could not have 


deen more ſtrongly marked than by this ſhort and ſimple mm [—txav@- de ruro 


#08 :] 


To 


PART II, Of Tragedy. 


To employ with propriety any of theſe modes of ſpeech—the 


double words, the foreign, &c.—is a great excellence: but the 
greateſt of all, is to be happy in the uſe of metaphor ; for it is this 
alone which cannot be acquired, and which, conſiſting in a quick 
diſcernment of re/emblances, is a certain mark of genius. 

Of the different kinds of words, the double are beſt ſuited to 
Dithyrambic Poetry ; the foreign to Heroic ; the metaphorical to 
Iambic. In Heroic Poetry, indeed, they have all their place ; but 
to Iambic verſe*, which is, as much as may be, an imitation of 
common ſpeech*, thoſe words which are uſed in common ſpeech 
are beſt adapted; and ſuch are, the common, the metaphorical, and 
the ornamental. 


Concerning TRAGEDY, and the imitation by acTIon, enough 


has now been ſaid. | 


* Metaphors are, evidently, much more important, and more of the eſſence of 


Poetry, than the other ſorts of words. It is very eaſy, and very commonly practiſed 
by Poets of no genius or originality, to copy the technical language, the formulæ, 
as it were, of Poetry —compound epithets, obſolete words, &c. Theſe occur but now 


and then: metaphorical expreſſion is continually wanted; and the beauty, force, and 


novelty of it, depend on the writer's own imagination. Indeed, almoſt all the beauty of 
Poetry, as far as language is concerned, all that diſtinguiſhes the Poet of genius, from 
the verſifier who truſts ſolely to his ear, and to his memory, ariſes from the uncommon 
and original uſe of metaphor ; eſpecially, taking that word in Ariſtotle's latitude, as 
comprehending all tropical expreſſion. Here, however, he plainly has our metaphor 
chiefly in view;—the metaphor founded on reſemblance, 


3 The verſe of Tragedy. See the NOTE, 
+ See above Part I. Sed. 7. 
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OF THE EPIC POE M. 


1. 

IT H reſpect to that ſpecies of Poetry which imitates by 

NARRATION, and in hexameter verſe, it is obvious, that 
the fable ought to be dramatically conftructed*, like that of Tra- 
gedy : and that it ſhould have for its ſubject one entire and perfect 
action, having a beginning, a middle, and an end; ſo that, forming, 
like an animal, a complete whole, it may afford its proper * pleaſure: 
widely differing, in its conſtruction, frora hiſtory, which neceſſarily 
treats, not of one action, but of one time; and of all the events 
that happened, to one perſon, or to many, during that time; 
events, the relation of which, to each other, is merely caſual*.” 
For, as the naval action at Salamis, and the battle with the Car- 
thaginians in Sicily, were events of the ſame time, unconnected by 
any relation to a common end, or purpoſe ; ſo alſo, in ſucceſſive 
events, we ſometimes ſce one thing allo another, without being 


 dce below, Sed. 3. 


2 1, e, Oppoled, (as appears from what follows,) to that which hiffory gives. 
Unity of intereſt is eſſential to the pleaſure we expect from the Epic Poem; and this 
cannot exiſt, at leaſt, in the degree required, without unity of action. | 


Compare, Part II. Se. 5, 7, and 8. 
connected 


Pak r III. Of the Epic Poem. 


connected to it by ſuch relation. And this is the practice of the 
generality of Poets. Even in this, therefore, as we have before 
obſerved*, the ſuperiority of HomnR's genius is apparent, that he 


did not attempt to bring the who/e war, though an entire action 


with beginning and end, into his Poem. It would have been too 
vaſt an object, and not egſily comprehended in one view * or had he 


forced it into a moderate compaſs, it would have been perplexed 
by its variety", Inſtead of this, ſelecting one part only of the 
war, he has, from the reſt, introduced many Epiſodes—ſuch as 


the catalogue of the ſhips, and others—by which he has diverſified 
his Poem. Other Poets take for their ſubje& the actions of one 


perſon", or of one period of time, or an action which, though 
one, is compoſed of too many parts. Thus, the author of the 
Cypriacs, and of the Little Iliad'. Hence it is, that the IL IAD, 
and the ODYssEY, each of them, furniſh matter for one TOs 


4 Part II. $48. Ss 
, See Part II. Se. 4. 


6 Becauſe © the length of the whole would” then *not admit of a proper magnitude in 
<« the parts; and, thus, an Epic Poem conſtructed upon an hi/torical plan, would be 
exactly in the ſame caſe with a Tragedy © conſtructed on an Epic _ See Part II, 
Sect. 20. and NOTE 153. 


7 Part II. Sed. 5. 


Of this kind ſeems the Poem of Ar:o/ta, the + « PTY not only . 
the miſcellaneous variety of his matter, but, alſo, his principle of unity. 
Le Donne, i cavalier, Parme, gli amori, 
Le cortelie, Vaudaci impreſe, io canto, 
Che furo al TEMPO che paſſaro i Mori, &c. 

Arioſto's expedient was, to © intertwiſt the ſeveral actions together, in order to give 
&« ſomething like the appearance of one action,“ to the whole, as has been obſerved 
of Spenſer : | Letters on Chivalry, &c.] he has given his Poem the continuity of 
baſket-work. Or, if I may be indujged in another compariſon, his unity, is the 


unity produced. between oil and vinegar by ſhaking them together; which only makes 
them ſeparate by ſmaller portians, 


So called, to diſtinguiſh it from the Nad of Homer, of nit it ſcems to have 
been a continuation. See the NOTE, | 
| Q 2 —— or 


el 
4 
| £2. 
I 416 ZN EO Of the Epic Poem. PART III. 
q or two, at moſt ; but from the Cypriacs many may be taken, and 
is from the Litilè Thad, more than eight; as, The Conteſt for the Ar- 
4 mor, Philoctetes, Neoptolemus, Furypylus *, The Vagrant *, The 
i! Spartan Women, The Fall of Troy, The Return of the Fleet*, Sinon *, ; 
# and The Trojan Women”, : 
: Again—the Epic Poem muſt alſo agree with the Tragic, as to d 
1 its Linde it muſt be /imple, or complicated, moral, or diſaſtrous*. Its f 
4 parts, alſo, ſetting aſide Muſic and Decoration, are the ſame? ; 8 
4 tor it requires Revolutions, Diſcoveries, and Diſaſters; and it muſt he Z 
= | furniſhed with proper ſentiments and diction: of all which Homer 5 
1 gave both the firſt, and the moſt perfect, example. Thus, of his : 
1 two Poems, the Thad is of the fmple and diſaſtrous kind; the ; 
Oauſſay, complicated, (for it abounds throughout with diſcoveries ',) Fl 
if and moral. Add to this, that in language and ſentiments he has Z 
_ EATS all Poets. g 
TE en Ajax and Ulyſſes. ÆAſchylus wrote a Tragedy on this ſubjed, - 
g | | of which the Ajax of Sophocles is the ans. —Dacier. 1 
I 2 The Philoctetes of Saphocles only remains. : : 
1 | Of the ſubject of this, and the preceding drama, we know nothing. 
1 ® See Pope's Odyſſey, IV. 335. but what is there rendered ave, is, in Homer, 
| beggar, or vagrant. The ſtory is alſo touched by Euripides, i in his Hecuba, Sec 
1 | Potter's Tranſl. v. 210, &c. 


ee the latter part of NoTE 116. 


5 The ſtory is well known from Virgil, En. 2.—Sophocles wrote a Tragedy of 
this title. 
7 A Tragedy of this name by Euripides is extant, See The Trojan Dames, in Mr, 
| Potter's tranſlation.” _ 
I” 3 See Part II. Sed. 19. 
bi 9 Part I. Sed. 9. 
| See Pope's tranſlation, XVI. 206, &c, 8 Ulyſſes diſcovers himſelf to Tela- 
2 | | machus: XXI. 212, to the ſhepherds. — XXIII. 211. to Penelope. XXIV. 375. 
1 to his father.—IX. 17. to Alcinous.—IV. 150, &c. Telemachus is diſcovered to 
Menelaus by his tears: v. 189, to Helen, by his reſemblance to his father. — XIX. 545. . 
9 Ulyſſes is diſcovered to the old nurſe, by the ſcar, | 
1 | —— 2k: 20 
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PaxT III. Of the Epic Poem, 


II. 
The Epic Poem 9rffers from Tragedy, in the /ength of its plan, 


and in 1ts metre. 


With reſpect to 4 a ſufficient meaſure has already been 
aſligned*. It ſhould be ſuch, as to admit of our comprehending at 
one view the beginning and the end: and this would be the caſe, if 
the Epic Poem were reduced from its antient length, ſo as not to ex- 
ceed that of ſuch a number of Tragedies, as are performed ſucceſſively 
at one hearing. But there is a circumſtance in the nature of Epic 
Poetry which affords it peculiar latitude in the extenſion of its 
plan. It is not in the power of Tragedy to imitate ſeveral different 
actions performed at the ſame time; it can imitate only that one 
which occupies the ſtage, and in which the actors are employed. 
But, the Epic imitation, being narrative, admits of many ſuch 
ſimultaneous incidents, properly related to the ſubject, which 
ſwell the Poem to a conſiderable ſize. 

And this gives it a great advantage, both in point of magnifi- 
cence, and, allo, as it enables the Poet to relieve his hearer*, and 
diverſify his work, by a variety of dijjimilar Epiſodes: for it is to 
the ſatiety naturally ariſing from ſimilarity that Tragedies fre- 
quently owe their ill ſucceſs. | 

With reſpect to metre, the heroic is eſtabliſhed by experience as 
the moſt proper; ſo that, ſhould any one compoſe a narrative 
Poem in any other, or in a variety of metres, he would be thought 


_ guilty of a great impropriety. For the heroic is the graveſt and 


moſt majeſtic of all meaſures ; and hence it is, that it peculiarly 
admits the uſe of Foreign and metaphorical expreſſions ; for in this 
reſpe& alſo, the narrative imitation is abundant and various be- 
yond the reſt. But the Iambic and Trochaic have more motion; 
the latter being adapted to dance, the other to action and 22 


See the preceding Sec. and Part II. Sed. * 
3 In the dramatic conteſts. See the NOTE. 
4 « Hearer,” See Difſert, I. p. 42, 43. 
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118 Of the Epic Poem. PART III. 


To mx theſe different metres, as Chæremon has done, would be 
ſtill more abſurd. No one, therefore, has ever attempted to com- 
poſe a Poem of an extended plan in any other than heroic verſe ; 
nature itſelf, as we before obſerved*, pointing out the proper choice. 
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III. 
ee waer Among the many juſt claims of HoMEeR to our praiſe, this is 
b. on . one that he is the only Poet who ſeems to have underſtood what 


e - : 
28 a part in his Poem it was proper for him to take Himſelf. The Poet, I 
* in his own perſon, ſhould ſpeak as little as poſſible ; for he is not : 
a then the Vnitaton'. But other Poets, ambitious to figure through- 5 
out, themſelves“, imitate but little, and ſeldom. HouxR, after a £ 
I few preparatory lines, immediately introduces a man, a woman, or [ 
ſome ather character; for all have their character no where are 0 
the manners neglected, : 5 
Fpic admits The ſurpriſing is neceſſary in Tragedy ; but the Epic Poem 5 
. e goes farther, and admits even the 7mprobable and incredible, from : 
more eaſily Which the higheſt degree of the ſurpriſing reſults, becauſe, there, ; 
and in a the action is not ſeen *. THe circumſtances, for example, of the ; 
greater de- | 
gree than 5 Part I. Sec. 7. 
2 Strictly ſpeaking. See Diſſertation I. p. 26. 
7 This is remarkably the caſe with Lucan; of whom Hobbes ſays, that © no 
« Heroic Poem raiſes ſuch admiration of the Poet, as his hath done, though not ſo - 
cc great admiration of the — he introduceth. — . Diſc. concerning the Virtues of an 
Heroic Poem.) 
1 As, gods, goddeſſes, allegorical beings, &c. 
+ See above, Part II. Sect. 7. p. 83, 84. 
*The beſt comment to which I can refer the reader upon all this part of Ariſtotle, 
is to be found in the 10th of the Letters on Chivalry and Remance, in which the 
Italian Poets, and the privileges of genuine Poetry, are vindicated, with as much 
ſolidity as elegance, againſt thoſe, whom Dryden uſed to call his “ Proſe Critics“. — 
againſt that ſort of criticiſm © which los like philoſophy, and is not,” Dr. Hard's 
8 | Dialogues, &c. vol. iii. | 
„ : _ purſuit 
i 
10 
s FA { 
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purſuit of Hector by Achilles, are ſuch, as, upon the wo, would 
appear ridiculous ;—the Grecian army ſtanding ſtill, and taking 
no part in the purſuit, and Achilles making ſigns to them, by the 


motion of his head, not to interfere'. But in the Epic Poem 


this eſcapes our notice. Now the wonderful always pleaſes; as 
1s evident from the additions which men always make in relating 
any thing, in order to gratify the hearers. 


V. 
| It is froms HoMER principally, that other Poets have learned the 
art of feigning well. It conſiſts in a ſort of ſophiſm. When one 


thing is obſerved to be conſtantly accompanied, or followed, by 


another, men are apt to conclude, that, if the latter zs, or has hap- 
pened, the former muſt alſo be, or muſt have happened. But this 
is an err. % L ga, tie Are” 


to be true, the mind is betrayed into the * inference, that the 


2 is true alſo *. 


| VI - 
The Poet ſhould prefer impaſſibilities which appear probable, to 


ſuch things as, though poſible, appear improbable. Far from pro- 


ducing 


9 Pope's Iliad, XXII. 267.— Perhaps, the idea of ſtopping a whole army by a nod, 
or ſhake of the head, (a circumſtance diſtinctly mentioned by Homer, but funk in 


Mr. Pope's verſion,) was the abſurdity here principally meant, If this whole Homeric 
ſcene were repreſented on our ſtage, in the beſt manner poſſible, there can be no 


doubt, that the effect would juſtify Ariſtotle's obſervation. It would certainly: ſet the 


Audience in a roar. 


For an attempt to explain Ariſtotle's meaning in this difficult paſſage, which, 
T think, has not hitherto been underſtood, I muſt refer the reader to the NOTE. 


> This includes all that is called faery, machinery, ghoſts, witches, enchantments, 
&c,—things, according to Hobbes, beyond the actual bounds, and only within the 
te concetved puſſibility of nature.“ [See the Letters on Ghivalry, as above.] Such a 
being as Caliban, for example, is impoſſible. Yet Shakſpeare has made the character 
appear probable ; not certainly, to reaſon, but to imagination: that is, wwe make no 4 
lg about the poſſibility of 1 in reading, Is not the Lovelace of Richardſon, in this 


View, 


Of the 1M- 


FicTION 
how made 


to paſs as 
truth. 
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Of the Epic Poem. Parr III. 
dacing a plan* made up of improbable incidents, he ſhould, if 


poſſible, admit no one circumſtance of that kind; or, if he does, 


it ſhould be exterior to the action itfelf*, like the ignorance of i 


Oedipus concerning the manner in which Laius died; not within the 
drama, like the narrative of what happened at the Pythian games, 
in the Electra; or, in The Myſians, the man who travels from 
Tegea to Myſia without ſpeaking*. To ſay, that without theſe 


circumſtances the fable would have been deſtroyed, is a ridiculous 


excuſe : the Poet ſhould take care, from the firſt, not to conſtruct 


his fable in that manner. If, however, any thing of this kind has 
been admitted, and yet is made to paſs under fome colour of pro- 
bability, it may be allowed, though even, in itſelf, abſurd. Thus 
in the Odyſſey”, the improbable account of the manner in which 


9 was landed upon the ſhore of Ithaca, is ſuch, as in the 


view, more out of nature, more improbable, than he Caliban of Shakſpeare ? The 


latter is, at leaſt, conſiſtent. I can imagine ſuch a monſter as Caliban : I never could 
imagine ſuch a man as Lovelace. 


The general plan, ory, or argument, as Part II. $28. 17. egg events 
prior to the action, but neceſſary to be known. 


+ See the beginning of the Oedipus of Sophocles. Though the ignorance of 
Oedipus appears in the drama itſelf, yet the circumſtances, upon which the improbability 
of that ignorance depends (his coming to Thebes, marrying Jocaſta, and living with 
her twenty years,) are exterior to the drama: i. e. prior to the opening of the action. 
See above, Part II. Sect. 15. | 


5 See Brumoy, Th. des Grecs, I. p. 428. I believe he is right i in underſtanding 
the abſurdity here meant to be—< d'avoir fait raconter comme inconnue, une choſe 
« dont Clytemne/tre auroit pu ſcavoir dailleurs la verité ou la fauſſete, ſurtout s'a- 
« giſſant d' Oręſte qu'elle craignoit.— Thé games in queſtion were probably fre- 
quented by all Greece, and whatever happened at them, muſt have been matter of 


ſuch public notoriety, that a fraudulent account would have been liable to immediate 
detection. 


5 Of the ſubject of this Tragedy, and, conſequently, of the _ of the /ilence 


here cenſured, we are entirely ignorant. 


7 See Pope's Tranſl. XIIT. 138, and the note there, and on v. 142. Homer ſeems, 
clearly, to have imagined this circumſtance, for the ſake of the intereſting ſcene 


which follows when Ulyſſes wakes. See v. 220, &c. Of the original, v. 187. 
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PART III. Of the Epic Poem. 
hands of an ordinary Poet, would evidently have been intolerable : 
but here, the abſurdity is concealed under the various beauties, of 
other kinds, with which the Poet has embelliſhed it. 

The Diction ſhould be moſt laboured in the idle parts of the 
Poem—thoſe, in which neither manners, nor ſentiments? prevail; 


for the manners and the ſentiments are only obſcured by too 
* a diction *. | 


* In the Hricbly narrative, or deſcriptive parts, where the Poet ſpeaks in his own. 
perſon, and the zmitation, the drama, which Ariſtotle conſiders as the true buſineſs af 
Poetry, is ſuſpended. Theſe he calls the idle parts. The expreſſion is applicable alſo 
to Tragedy; for though its 7mtation is throughout, yet every drama muſt have its 
comparatively idle parts. Such is the deſcription above alluded to, of the chariot-race, 
in the Electra of Sophocles. The choruſſes alſo may, in a great meaſure be ſo con- 


ſidered ; and in them, accordingly, the language is © laboured and © ſplendid.” — In | 


Epic Poetry, theſe parts are of great importance to that variety which characterizes 


the ſpecies. [See above, Sed. II.] In ſo long a work, relief is wantes, and we are 
glad to hear the Port in his turn. 


9. The reader may wonder that Ariſtotle did not add—< nor r paſſin.” But that 
part of the Epic, and Tragic Poem, which he calls the fentiments, includes the 9 
fron of paſſio Wn, See Part II. $28. 22. And the xo TE here. 


1 ce His diction [Thomſon 811 is in the higheſt degree florid and luxuriant ; ſuch as 
6 may be ſaid to be to his images and thoughts both their luſtre and their ſhade ; ſuch 


« as inveſts them with ſplendour, through which perhaps they are not always eaſily 
diſcerned. Or. Johnſon's Life of Thomſon. 
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P A T 4 


OF CRITICAL OBJECTIONS, AND THE 
PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THEY ARE TO 


BE ANSWERED. 


1 rele 
Prixct- ITH reſpe& to CRITICAL OBJECTIONS*, and the Ax- 
= Y s%swzeRs to them, the number and nature of the different 
Poetry is #6 ſources, from which they may be drawn, will be clearly underſtood, 
be DE- if we conſider them in the following manner. | 
TENDED, 1. The Poet, being an mater, like. the painter or any other 


artiſt of that kind, muſt neceſſarily, when he imitates, have in 
view one of theſe three objects; he muſt repreſent things, uch 


The original is, Problems. This appears to have been a common title of criti- 
cal works in Ariſtotle's time. Objections, cenfures, and the moſt unreaſonable 
cavils, were conveyed in the civil form of problems and queſtions. Thus, many critt- 
ciſms on Homer were publiſhed under the title of Homeric Problems. 

The ſcope of this part of Ariſtotle's work is of more importance to his ſubject 
than, at firſt view, it may appear to be. In teaching how to anfwer criticiſms, it, in fact, 
teaches, (as far, I mean, as it goes,) what the Poet ſhould do to avoid giving occaſion 
to them. It ſeems, indeed, intended as an apology for Poetry, and a vindication of 
its privileges upon true poetical principles, at a time when the art and its profeſſors 
were unfairly attacked on all ſides, by the cavils of profarc philoſophers and ſophiſts, 
ſuch as Ariphrades, Protagoras Euclid, &c. and by the puritanical objections of PLATO 
and his followers, 
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Parr IV. Of Critical Objerons, &c. 


As they were, or are ; or, fuch as they are ſaid to be, and believed 


to be „or, ſuch as they ſhould be *. 


2. Again: all this he is to expreſs in words, either common, 


or foreign and metaphorical—or varied by ſome of thoſe many mod - 


 fications and peculiarities of language, which are the privilege of 
Poets. 
3. To this we muſt add, that what 7s right in the Poetic art, 


is a diſtinct conſideration from what is right in the political, or any 


other art. The faults of Poetry are of two kinds, efſential and 
accidental. If the Poet has undertaken to zm7ate without talents 
for imitation, his Poetry will be eſſentially faulty. But if he is 
right in applying himſelf to Poetic imitation, yet in imitating is 
occaſionally wrong ; as, if a horſe, for example, were repreſented 


moving both his right legs at once ;—or, if he has committed 
miſtakes, or deſcribed things impoſſible, with reſpect to other arts, 


that of Phyſic, for inſtance, or any other—all „ch faults, what- 


ever they may be, are not effential, but accidental faults, in the 


Poetry. 
3 | 

To the foregoing conſiderations, then, we muſt have recourſe, in 
order to obviate the doubts and objections of the critics. 

For, in the fir/t place, ſuppoſe the Poet to have repreſented things 
impoſſible with reſpect to ſome other art. This is certainly a fault. 
Yet it may be an excuſable fault, provided the end of the Poer's 
art be more effectually obtained by it; that is, according to what 


has already been faid of that end, if, by this means, that, or any 


other part, of the Poem, is made to produce a more ſtriking effe&*. 


The purſuit of Hector is an inſtance *. If, indeed, this end might 


- Compare Part I. Sea. 3. 


This opens the door for the marvellous; machinery, ghoſts, witches, faery, &c. 


Compare Part I. Sea. 3.—II. end of Sec. 15. and below, Sed. 5. 


5 Which is exactly the caſe with Homer's improbable account of the landing of 
Ulyſſes, mentioned above, Part III. Sea. 6. See Note 7. 


Part III. Sed. 4. | 
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* Critical Oel ins, Cc. PART IV. 


as well, or nearly as well, have been attained, without departing 
from the principles of the particular art in queſtion, the fault, in 
that caſe, could not be juſtified; ſince faults of every kind {hould, 
if poſſible, be avoided. 

Still we are to conſider, farther, 4 thee ag A fault 3 in things 
e/jential to the Poetic art, or foreign and mcidental to it: for it is 
a far more en fault to be ignorant, for inſtance, that a 
Hind has no horas”, than to pains one Gh. 


5 | 


Farther: If it be objected to the Poet, that he has not repre- 
ſented things conformably to truth®, he may anſwer, that he has 
repreſented them as they ſbould be. This was the anſwer of So- 


pPhocles that * he drew mankind ſach as they ſhould be; Euri- 


* pides, ſuch as they are.” * And this is the proper anſwer. 
But if the Poet has repreſented things in neither of theſe 
ways, he may anſwer, that he has repreſented them as they are /aid 
and believed to be. Of this kind are the poetical deſcriptions of 
the Gods. It cannot, perhaps, be ſaid, that they are either what 
is 5%, or what is fre 3 ; but, as Xenophanes ſays, opinions © taken 
« up at random : 1 theſe are things, however, not * clearly 
% anown. 
Again—What the Poet has exhibited 1 is rethaps, not what is 
beſt, but it is the s as in the Haar about the arms of the 
ſleeping ſoldiers : : 18 


fixed upright in 'be earth 
Their ſpears ſtood by“. 


For 


. 4 * 
1 


A hind with golden horns,” is expreſsly mentioned by Pindar in his 3d Olym- 


pic Ode, and by other Greek Poets, This inaccuracy in natural ht Aon, 15 probadly 


been the ſubject of critical cavil. 


3 1. e. to common nature. Above, he 9 it, by « repreſenting things ſuch 


as they were, or are.” 


* Uiad, X. 152. In Pope's tranſlation, v. 170, &c,—On what account this had 
| been 
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For ſuch was the. cuſtom at that time, as it is now among the 
_ Ulyrans. 
| n. | 

In order to judge Whether what is /a/4, or done, by any cha- 
rater, be well, or l, we are not to conſider that ſpeech or action 
alone, whether 27 4 4 it be good, or bad, but alſo by whom it 
is {poken or done, e whom, at what fie, in what manner, or for 
what end- whether, for inſtance, in order to obtain ſome greater 
good, or to avoid ſome greater evil. 

1 
Por the ſolution of ſome objections, we muſt have recourſe to the 


Diction. For example: 


OTPHASE EV TEWTO— 
„ On MULES and dogs tue infection ui began . 
Pops. 


This may be defended by ging, that the Poet has, perhaps, uſed 


the word s So in its FOREIGN acceptation of centinels, not in its 
proper ſenſe, of mules. 


been objected to by the critics, we are left to gueſs. Dacier, after Victorius, ſuppoſes 
the objection to be, that the ſpears, ſo faſtened in the ground, could not be readily diſ- 
engaged, in caſe of a ſudden attack. I ſhall only obſerve, that by Homer's deſcrip- 
tion of the truce in the 3d book, this appears to have been the uſual poſition of their 
ſpears when no attack was apprehended, and in open day-light; which makes it the 
leſs ſurpriſing that it ſhould have been objected to as an impropriety in a ſituation of 
nocturnal danger, ſuch as is deſcribed in the paſſage referred to,—What Pope, III. 
177 tranſlates, © 7% their ſpears,” is, in Homer, © their ſpears were fixed.” (—naga 
T EE parge TIETTHDEN, v. 135.) 1 - | | 
* This is plainly connected with what precedes, which cannot be properly applied 
without taking in the conſideration of character, crreumſtances, motives, &c.— The 


ſpeech of Satan, for example, in Parad. Loft, IV. 32, taken in iiſelh is horrible: re- 


ferred to the character who ſpeaks it, nothing can be better, It is, poetically 3 
exactly what it ſhould be. 


2 Il. I. 69. The reaſon of the objection here is not told, and has hots variouſly 
gueſſed by the commentators. Probably, the propriety of making the mules the firſt 
ſufferers, before horſes and other animals, was the matter in diſpute» The objection 
ſeems frivolous, and the ſolution improbable, X 

| O 
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So alſo in the paſſage where it is ſaid of Dolon.— 
EIAOTT ue £10 L040. 
Of form unhappy. 
The meaning is, not, that his per/on was deformed, but, that his 
acdywas ugly 3 for the Cretans uſe the word ETEIAEL—** well 
« FORMED '—to expreſs a beautiful face. 
, | Again : 


ZQPOTEPON 9% egoruge —— 
Here, the meaning is not, © mix it frong,” as for intemperate 
drinkers; but, © mix it quickly.” 
2. The following paſſages may be defended by METAPHOR. 

«© Now pleaſing ſleep had ſeal'd each mortal eye; 

ce Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian leaders lie; 

« The immortals /umber'd on their thrones above?“ 

Porz. 


Again 
te When on the Trojan plain his anxious eye 
cc Watchful he d. — 


3 II. K. 316.— Pope, X. 37 5, has followed Ariſtotle's interpretation: ; 
“Not bleſt by nature with the charms of Le. | 
« But ſwift of foot, and matchleſs in the race.” 
The objection of the critics is ſappaſed to have been, that an 1 man, could 
not be a good racer. See Pope's Nete. 


+ Nliad IX. 267, 8.—Pope follows the common, and probably the right, accept- 
ation of the word. Mix purer wine.” —Ariftotle's interpretation has not made its 
fortune with the critics. He ſeems to have produced it rather as an exemplification 
of the fort of anſwer which he is here conſidering, than as an opinion in which he 
acquieſced himſelf, It was, probably, an anſwer which had been given. The 
cavil, according to Plutarch, came from Zoilus. [See the Sympoſiac Prob. of Plut. V. 4, 
F | where this ſubject is diſcuſſed, and ſeveral other CONE ſenſes of the word Zuęo- 
Troy are propoſed, ] 


Beginning of 7], II. hat it was that wanted ates in this paſſage, and that 
_ was to be taken metaphorically, we are not told. That it was the repreſentation of 
| | | the Gods as ſleeping, is the moſt probable conjecture. This is ſomewhat ſoftened by 


Mr. Pope's “ ſtumbered. Hlomer ſays “ SLEPT all the night.” —EuJoy Tama. 


© Iliad, X. v. 13. (of the Orig. v. 11.) But Pope's verſion was not literal 
enough tor my Purpoſe. For the ſuppoſed objection, {ee my NOTE, 
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For, ALL”, is put metaphorically? inſtead of many ; : all bang. a; 
ſpecies of man). 


Here allo — 


RA — The Bear ALONE, 
ce Still ſhines exalted in th' ætherial plain, 
«© Nor bathes his flaming forehead 1 in the main *.” 
Pope. 


Arx, is ahoticat: the moſt remarkable thing i in any kind, 
we ſpeak of as the only one. 


We may have recourſe alſo, 
3. To ACCENT: as the following paſſage 
AIAOMEN de 6: £vy©- ge her. — 


A this ro e OT x T H ope/Gp © Were A by 
Hippias of Thaſos. 


7 Did. 15, 16.— Orig. 13. The ſenſe of the woke may be given, protey 
cloſely, thus: 


The diſtant voice of flutes and pipes he mark'd 
With wonder, and the “ buſy hum of men.” 


But this does not anſwer exactly to the Greet, where the word, which I have 


rendered hum, may ſignify either the ham or murmur of a multitude, or the multitude 
itſelf. See the NOTE. | 


As the Greek word for ALL, does not occur in any of the preceding examples, 
we ſuppoſe ſome example, correſponding to this explanation, to have been loſt, | 
i. e. by Synecdache. See above, p. 107. 

* Tliad, XVIII. v. 565, 566, and fee the note there. 


See Pope's [liad, Il. ꝙ, and his note. For the Jeſuitical diſtinction of Hipplas 3 
Theology, ſee the noTE. 


II. F. 328, —Pope's tranſl. XXIII. 402.—“ unperiſhed with the rains.” Ac» 
cording to a different accentuation of the word OY, in the original, it would mean, 
* where periſhed with the rains,” —See the NOTE, 
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4. To PUN CTUATION; as in this paſſage of Empedocles :— 


Ale de gr epuayro To Tow purboy G eic, 
2 PA TE. TA HPIN AKPHTA 
things, before e 


Mortal became, and mix'd * unmix da, 
L Their courſes changed. ] 


5. To AMBIGUITY; as in — rag & AEN wz'—where 


the word HAEQN is ambiguous. | 

6. To cvs roMARY SPEECH: thus, wine bi with water, 
or whatever is poured out to drink as wine, is ane OINOL—wnne : 
hence, Ganymede is ſaid — Ai OINOXOEYEIN *— to ©* pour the 
„ wINE to Jove:” though wine is not the liquor of the Gods. 
_ Rs however, may alto be detended by metaphor ', 


+ The verſes allude to the n 8 e e Empedocles, which he 
choſe to denominate friendſhip and ſuriſe, and in which modern philoſophers have diſ- 
covered the Newtonian principles of attraction and repulſion, © He held everything to 
be formed of the four elements, and reſolved into them again. Friendſhip was the 
witing,//trifz, the ſeparating, principle. "The elements themſelves, in their ſeparate 
and ſimple ſtate, were immortal; the things compounded of them, were mortal; i, e. 
liable to be reſolved into their firſt principles. —As' far as we can make anything of 
this fragment, it ſeems intended to expreſs the two contrary changes of things ; from 
immortal to mortal, by the uniting principle, and from mortal to e 1, e. from 
mixed to unmixed, by the diſuniting principle. But the words —<« mixed before. un- 
« mixed,” Will, plainly, expreſs either of theſe changes, according as we place the 
comma, after mixed, or after before. It is imagined, that the critics miſtook the 
punctuation ſo as to make Empedocles expreſs only the fame change in different words, 


and then cenſured this, as inconſiſtent with the expreſſion, © their courſes changed.“ 
D CLannatrovra uireudagenchanging their ways. | 


II. K. 252, Pope's tranflation, X. 298, The original ſays “ more than 
„ tos parts of the night are paſt; the third part remains.” — This the cavilling 
critics cenſured as a fort of e What is gueſſed to have been the anſwer, the reader 
may ſee, but l believe will hardly 207% to lee, in Dacier's notes, 


JI. T. 234. Pope, XX. 278, Kc. —He renders it —6« to bear the cup of Jove,” 
Ihe mctaphor from ſpreies dc to ſpecies, See p. 108. 


Thus, 


» 


PART IV. Of Critical Objectiont, Ge. 


Thus, again, artificers in iron are called Xaae—literally, bra- 


ers. Of this kind is the expreſſion of the Poet—Kvnuis veoreutrs 
KALTITEPOIO'. 


7. When a word, in any peſſage, appears to expreſs a contra- 
diction, we muſt conſider, in how many different SENSES it may 
there be taken. 1 for inſtance — 


7 ETXETO xa ey .— 
ah m_ here fuck the lance?” Pop. 


the meaning is, was /topped only, or repelled. 


Of how many different ſenſes a word is capable, may beſt be diſ- 
covered by conſidering the different ſenſes that are oppo/ed to it. 

We may alſo fay, with Glauco, that ſome critics, firſt take 
things for granted without foundation, and then argue from theſe 
previous deciſions of their own; and, having once pronounced their 
judgment, condemn, as an inconſiſtence, whatever is contrary to 
their preconceived opinion. Of this kind is the cavil of the critics 
concerning Tcarius'. Taking it for grand that he was a Lace- 


JI. S. 592,—Literally ce greaves of tin.” But it is not cuſtomary ſpeech with 
us, to fay tin, for iron or ſleel. The Greek word for tin, however, appears to have 
been ſo uſed. We are not here to underſtand the objection to have been pointed at 
the improper uſe of a word. The critics took, or pretended to take, the word in its 
proper ſenſe, and thence objected to the abſurdity of tin armour. 


9 Il, XX. 321.-Mr. Pope ſeems to have tranſlated very accurately here, and to 
have preſerved even the ambiguity of the original; for the verb, to /ich, admits, 
like the Greek word, (xc) of two ſenſes ;—that of being faftened to, or fixed i in, 
and that of * lopped prevented from going farther.— See the NOTE. | 

— ( impenetrablè charms” 
Secur'd the temper of th' ætherial arms. 
Thro' two ſtrong plates the point its paſſage held, 
But /topp*d, and reſted, by the third repell'd; 
Five plates of various metal, various mold, 
Compos'd the ſhield; of braſs each outward fold, 
Of tin each ward, and the middle, gold: 
THERE STUCK THE LANCE.” 


2 | Mentioned by Homer as the father of Penelope, 
S | dæmonian, 
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Of Critical ObjeSions, Ge. PART IV. 


dæmonian, they thence infer the abſurdity of ſuppoſing Telema- 


chus not to have ſeen him when he went to Lacedæmon . But, 
perhaps, what the Cephalenians ſay may be the truth. They 
aſſert, that the wife of Uly/es was of their country, and that the 
name of her father was not Tcarims, but Icadivs, The obſection 
itſelf, therefore, is probably founded on a miſtake. | 


VI. 
The Impoſſible, in general, is to be juſtified by referring, either to 
the end of Poetry itſelf, or to what is 50, or to opinion. 
For, with reſpect to Poetry, impoſſibilities, rendered e are 
preferable to things improbable, though poſſible®. 
With reſpect alſo to what is 5% > the imitations of Poetry ſhould 
reſemble the paintings of Zzuxis* the — ſhould we more. 


perfect than nature. 


To opinion, or what is commonly ſaid to be, may be referred 
even ſuch things as are improbable and abſurd; and it may alſo be 
ſaid, that events of that kind are, ſometimes, not really impro- 


bable ; fince © it is probable, that many things ſhould happen 


* contrary to probability“. 


2 See Pope's Odyſſey, IV. | 
3 See Part III. Sect. 6. and Note „p. 119. 


Improved nature, ideal beauty, &c. which, 8 is expreſſed by, what 
ſhould be. Compare the beginning of this Part, and Sed. „erl. Sec. 3.— 
Part II. Sect. 15. p. 94. 


5 « In ancient days, while Greece was li in liberty and arts, a elated | 


0 painter, [ Zeuxis,] having drawn many excellent pictures for a certain free ſtate, 


« and been generouſly rewarded for his labours, at laſt made an offer to paint them a 
« Helen, as a model and exemplar of the moſt exquiſite beauty. The. propoſal was 
e readily accepted, when the artiſt informed them, that in order to draw one Fair, it 
vas neceſſary he ſhould contemplate mary, He demanded therefore a ſight of all 
« their fineſt women. The ſtate, to aſſiſt the work, aſſented to his requeſt, They 
« were exhibited before him; he ſelected the moſt beautiful; and from theſe formed 
« his Helen, more beautiful than them all,” —Harris's Three Treatiſes, p- 216. 


* See Part II. Sea, — at the end; and NOTE 156. 
VII. When 
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ParT IV. / Critical Otjedtions, &c. 


VII. 
When things are ſaid, which appear to be contradictory, we mult 
examine them as we do in logical confutation : whether the ſame 


thing be ſpoken of; whether in the ſame reſpect, and in the ſame 
ſe. © / $0 # ®. ® MN * *, 


VIII. 

Improbability, and vitious manners, when excuſed by no e 
are juſt objects of critical cenſure. Such is the improbability in 
the AÆAgeus of Euripides, and the vitious character of Menelaus 
in his Oreſtes. 1 

Thus, the ſources from hich the critics dy their objections 


are five: they object to things as 7mpeſible, or improbable, or of immo- 


ral tendency, or contradictory, or contrary to technical accuracy. The 


anſwers, which are twelve in number, may be deduced from what 
has been ſaid?, 


7 Of this Tragedy, ſome inconſiderable n only remain. 


8 See p. 93. 


The reader, who regards his own _ will, I believe, do well to take this for 
granted. If however he has any deſire to try the experiment, he may read the 
NOTE on this paſlage ; 3 and I wiſh it may anſwer to him, 
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OF THE SUPERIORITY OF TRAGIC TO 
EPIC POETRY. 


I. bo 
OznJxcrion TT may be inquired, farther, which of the two imitations, the 
3 Epic, or the TRA OI, deſerves the preference. 
Fw If that, which is the leaſt vulgar, or popular, of the two, be the 
| beſt, and that be ſuch, which is calculated for the better ſort of 
ſpectators— the imitation, which extends to every circumſtance”, 
muſt, evidently, be the moſt vulgar, or popular; for there, the 
imitators have recourſe to every kind of motion and geſticulation, 
as if the audience, without the aid of action, were incapable of 
_ underſtanding them: like bad flute-players, who whirl them- 
ſelves round, when they would imitate the motion of the Diſcus, 
and pull the Coryphæus, when Scy/la is the ſubject'. Such is 
Tragedy. It may alſo be compared to what the modern actors 
are in the eſtimation of their predeceſſors ; for Myniſcus uſed to 
call Callipedes, on account of his intemperate action, the ape : and 


* Though Ariſtotle inſtances in geſture only, the objection, no doubt, extended 
to the whole imitative repreſentation of the theatre, including the ſtage and ſcenery, by 
which place is imitated, and the dreſſes, n are mere to complete the imitation 
of the perſons. 


2 Sce the NOTES, - 


Tyndarus 
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Pax V. Of the Superiority of Tragic to Epic Poetry. 


Tyndarus was cenſured on the ſame account; What theſe per- 


formers are with reſpect to their predeceſſors, the Tragic imita- 
tion, when entire, is to the Epic. The latter, then, it is urged, 
addreſſes itſelf to hearers of the better ſort, to whom the addition 


of geſture is ſuperfluous : but Tragedy is for the people® ; and 


being, therefore, the moſt vulgar kind of imitation, is evidently | 


the inferior. 5 A 
H. 


But now, in the jirft place, this cenſure falls, not upon the 


Poet's art, but upon that of the actor; for the geſticulation may be 
equally laboured in the recitation of an Epic Poem, as it was by 
Seftratus ; and in ſinging, as by Mnafitheus, the Opuntian. | 
Again—AIl geſticulation is not to be condemned; ſince even all 
dancing is not; but ſuch only, as is aliticcollifagefach as was 
objected to Callipides, and is now 5 to others, whole geſtures 
reſemble thoſe of immodeſt women*. 


F arther—Tragedy, as well as the Epic, is capable of producing 


its effect, even without action; we can judge of it perfectly by 
reading. If, then, in other reſpects, Tragedy be ſuperior, it is 


ſufficient that the fault here objected is not Hential to it. 


TE . 1 
Tragedy has the advantage in the following reſpects.—It poſ- 
ſeſſes all that is poſſeſſed by the Epic; it might even adopt its 


It muſt be allowed, that ſtage- poetry, of all other, is more particularly levelled. 
« to pleaſe the populace, and its ſucceſs more immediately depending upon the common 


« ſuffrage.” Pope's Pref. to Shakſpeare. 


* As no adreſſes were admitted on the Greek ſtage, their capital actors muſt 8 


| quently have appeared in female parts, ſuch as, Electra, Iphigenia, Medea, &c. This 


is ſufficiently proved by many paſſages of antient authors; and among others, by a 
remarkable ſtory of an eminent Greek fie. actor, told "BY Aulus Gellius. See the 
NOTE. a 


metre: 


do above, p. 78, —“ the power of Tragedy is felt without repreſentation and 
« actors“ | 
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Of the Superiority of Tragic ta Epic Poetry. Part V. 


-metre*: and to this it makes no inconſiderable addition, in the 
Muſic and the Decoration; by the latter of which, the illuſion is 
heightened, and the pleaſure, ariſing from the action, is rendered 
more ſenſible and ſtriking. 

It has the advantage of greater clearneſs and diſtinAneſs of im- 


preſſion, as well zn reading, as in repreſentation. 


It has alſo that, of attaining the end of its imitation in a ſhorter 
compals : for the effect is more pleaſurable, when produced by a 
ſhort and cloſe ſeries of impreſſions, than when weakened by dif- 
fuſion through a long extent of time; as the Oedipus of SOPHOCLES, 
for example, would be, if itwere drawn out to the length of the 
Thad. : 

Farther : there is leſs unity in all Epic imitation ; ; as appears 
from this—that any Epic Poem will furniſh matter for ſeveral 
Tragedies. For, ſuppoſing the Poet to chuſe a fable flrily one, 


the conſequence muſt be, either, that his Poem, if proportionably 


contracted, will appear curtailed and defective, or, if extended to 
the uſual length, will become weak, and, as it were, diluted. IT, 


on the other hand, we ſuppoſe him to employ ſeveral fables—that 


is, a fable compoſed of ſeveral actions his imitation is no longer 


 firiftly one. The Thad, for example, and the Odyſſey contain many 


ſuch ſubordinate parts, each of which has a certain magnitude, 
and unity, of its own: yet is the conſtruction of thoſe Poems as 
perfect, and as nearly approaching to the imitation of a lingle | 
action, as 1 | 


See NOTE 36. 


5 See p. 30, Note k. 


7 Compare Part II. Sell. 20, and Note *** is not here ſpeaking of that 
unconnected, hiſtorical multiplicity of action, which he had before condemned, [ Part 
III. $28. 1.] but of ſuch as was e/ential to the nature of the Epic Poem, This is 
plain, from the example, which immediately follows; and, indeed, from the very drift 
of his argument. 


3 IV. H. 


. 
PART V. * the — of Tragic to Epic Poetry. 135 
IV. | 
If then TRAGEDY be ſuperior to the Epic in all theſe ſho; PREFER=- 
and, alſo, in the peculiar end at which it aims*, (for each ſpecies e 1 


: e e TRAGEDY... 
ought to afford, not any ſort of pleaſure indiſcriminately, but 


ſuch only as has been pointed out,) it evidently follows, that = 
TRAGEDY, as it attains more effectually the end of the art itſelſ. in 
muſt deſerve the preference. | | : 
| | 2 | 
1 

AND THUS MUCH concerning TRAGI and Epic Poetry in. Conctus [| 
general, and their ſeveral ſpecies the number and the differences of sion. * 
their paris — the cauſes of their beauties and their defects — the | 


cenſures. of critics, and the principles on which they are to be 80 ö 
anſwered. | | | 


i. e. according to Ariſtotle's principles, to give © that pleaſure which ariſe 
* from terror and pity, through imitation.” See p. 90. 


NOTES.. 


* 


8 


. od 


% 


2 5 $ N 0 11 E 1. | 
P. i. D . 


If the ſenſes, in which the term imitation is applied by Ari- 


ſtotle to Poetry, have been rightly determined in the firſt 
Diſſertation, there can be no difficulty with reſpe& to the imitative. 


nature of the Epic and Dramatic ſpecies. That of the Dithy- 
rambic is not quite ſo obvious, and has accordingly been variouſly 


explained. The little, however, that remains of what Ariſtotle. 
had ſaid upon this ſubje&, ſeems ſufficient to releaſe any condttien- 


tator, who is willing to be releaſed, from the trouble of conjetural 
ingenuity. In Sect. 3. Part I. where the different objects of imi- 
tation are conſidered, he expreſsly makes Dithyrambic Poetry 
imitative of actions, characters, and manners, as well as the Epic 
and Dramatic ; and he, particularly, mentions the Perſians and 
the Cyclops as imitated in the Dithyrambic and Nomic Poetry of 
Timotheus and Philoxenus*. We may conclude, then, that he 
regarded this kind of Poetry as imitative becauſe, though the my- 
thological tales, which furniſhed the ſubject of theſe hymns, were, 
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nidend! articles of Pagan faith, and edel not on the Poet's 
imagination, yet, in the detail of theſe ſtories, in deſcribing the 
actions, and delineating the characters, of the deities themſelves, 
and, {till more, of other fabulous and heroic perſonages occaſionally 
introduced, his fancy and invention muſt neceffarily be, more or 
leſs, employed. This, as we have ſeen, was, in Ariſtotle's view, 
mtation;z, whether the form of that imitatio q was partly dramatic 
and perſonative, or mere recital ift the perſon of the Poet”. That 
the Poetry of theſe Dithyrambic compoſitions was chiefly of the 
latter kind, ſeems to be implied in the expreſſion of Plato, who, 
where he explains his diviſion of Poetry into three ſorts - the 
purely imitative, or dramatic, the purely narrative, and the mixed— 
refers, for an exampls iof the purely-nartative, to Dithyrambic 
Poetry. Yet he ſays only, that it is to be found cha there — 
è gels 8 av curyv MAAIETA IOY & AlugapBog* 1 he expreſſion 1 is 
remarkable, and leaves room for more than a conjecture, that the 
Dithy rambic was ſometimes ĩmitative even in the ſtrict ſenſe 
of Plato; that is, that the. dramatic” mixture of the Epic was 
occaſionally admitted. Inſtances of this occur in the Odes of 
Pindar* ; and many of the Odes of Horace are dramatic 3 
The entbartaſſiien of the commentators ſeerns to have ariſen, 
principally, from the difficulty they found in conceiving, that gctian 
could be admitted into a ſpecies of Poetry addreſſed to the Gods, 
and founded on the eſtabliſhed Theology c of the age. The hymns 
of Callimachus, and thoſe attributed to > Homer, might have been 


2 Dil. I. p. 25. © Rep. lib, Li, p. 394. | 

4 Olymp. I. Antiſ. v, where Pelops ſpeaks. See alſo Olymp. VI. Epode a, and 
2. — Ohm. VIII. Ep. E- And the prophecy of Amphiaraus, in Pyth. VIII. Strophe y. 
— The Odes of Pindar, indeed, are not Strictly Dithyrambig Loc but the chief 
difference was probably that of their ſubjects. 


_ * See Dr. Warton's Eſſay on Pope, vol. ii. 44, &c. where the beauties of thoſe 
dramatic Odes, and particularly of the fifth Epode, are pointed out and illuſtrated with 
much taſte. 
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ſafficient to remove this difficulty, Theſe are not, like the Or phie 


hymns, mere invocations, and indigitamenta, conſiſting in a ſhort 


and ſolemn accumulation of epithets and attributes: they are Epic, 


narrative hymns; in which the birth, the actions, and even the 
characters and manners of the deities are defcribed at length, and 
the fictions of the Poet's imagination are every where engrafted 
upon the popular creed. The mixture of dramatic imitation, in 

the Dithyrambic Poetry, is alſo rendered more probable by the 
frequent examples of it in theſe hymns; ; -and' eſpecially in thoſe of 
Hemer. From che ænthuffaftic, wild; audacious character pecu- 
hardy attributed to the Bacchic hymns, we have, ſurely, no reaſon 


to ſuppoſe in them a degree of ſeruple and reſerve, with reſpect to 


all this, which we do net find in other antient er arg en 
tions of a more ſober and regular caſt. 


After what has been ſaid, the reader wilt I hardly ching it ey 
ſary to have recourſe to ſo diſtant and conjectural an interpretation 
as that of the Abbé Batteux, who ſays “ Le Dithyrambe eſt 
imitation, parceque le Poete, en le compoſant, exprime d' apres le 
* vraiſemblable, les ſentimens, les tranſports, Vivrefſe, qui doit 


* regner dans le Dithyrambe*. This ingenious writer ſeems to have. 


been forced into this ſolution of the matter by his defire of extend- 
ing the principle of Poetic imitation beyond the limits, not only 
of Ariſtotle's meaning, but of all reaſonable analogy. Al Lyric 
Poetry he holds to be /entially imitative; and defining it to be that 
Poetry, qui exprime le ſentiment,” he is reduced to the neceſſity 

of making out theſe ſentiments, or feelings, to be, in ſome ſort, 
zmitations ; for no other reaſon, than, that they are aſſumed and 
feigned—the' temporary produce of that voluntary enthuſiaſm, 
which the Poet, by the force of his imagination, excites in him- 

f « Audaces Dithyrambos.” Hor. 


5 Ch. i. of his tranſlation ;—nzte, under the text. 


n dee his Beaux Arts reduiti d un meme principe, ch. on Lyric Poel, and vol. we 
of his Principes de la literature, ch. i. Traite 6. 
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felf during the moments of compoſition. But this belongs rather 
to the ſtyle and manner, than to the matter, of Poetry: if 
imitation at all, it is the imitation, not, properly, of the Poet, but 
of the man, in order to become the Poet. The general character 
of Lyric Poetry is enthuſiaſm ; and enthuſiaſm, ſays M. Batteux, 
« neſt autre choſe qu'un ſentiment quel qu'il ſoit—amour, colere, 
*« joie, admiration, triſteſſe, &c.—produit par une idee. But if 
all illuſive feelings of this kind, raiſed in us by imagination, are 
zmitations, then, not only every artiſt of genius is an imitator, when : 
he conceives and plans his work, but even every man of ſenſibility, 
whenever he is led, by the voluntary excurſions of his fancy, into 
warm and paſſionate feelings, that are not prompted by real cir- 
cumſtances.—It is certain, indeed, that not only Dithyrambic and 
Lyric Poetry, but Epic alſo, and perhaps every other ſpecies 
worth regarding, has its appropriated ſtyle and tone, which every 
Poet adopts and imitates, when he compoſes in the kind to which 
it belongs. But the ſame may be ſaid of a hiſtory, a ſermon, and 
even of a letter: for in theſe alſo, though we may not imitate any 
particular writer, we naturally conform to the general ſtyle and 

manner that characterize the particular ſpecies of compoſition. 
All this however has, manifeſtly, nothing to do with the Bi- 
tation that we are conſidering. 

The Lyric Poet is not always, and eflentially, an imitator, any 
more than the Epic. While he is merely expreſſing his own en- 
timents, in his own perſon, we conſider him not as imitating ;— 
we inquire not whether they are the aſſumed ſentiments of the 
Poetic character, or the real ſentiments of the writer himſelf ; we 
do not even think of any ſuch diſtinction. He is underſtood to 
imitate, in the moſt general view, no otherwiſe than by fiction, by 
perſonation, by deſeription, or by ſound*; in the view of Ariſtotle, 
only by the 7wo fit of theſe. | 


i Principes de la Lit. Trait 6. ch. i. 


* See Diſſert. I. p. 22. 
I will 
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I will only add, that the Dithyrambic Poetry was, it ſeems, not 
originally imitative, but became ſo by degrees. This fact, and the 
cauſes of it, we learn from a curious paſſage, in the Harmonic 


Problems of Ariſtotle, which I ſhall have occaſion to mention in 
another place. | 


MN WT HE 2. 
P. 2. Fox As MEN, SOME THROUGH ART, AND SOME 
THROUGH HABIT, IMITATE VARIOUS OBJECTS, CC. 


I have followed the old and moſt authentic reading, Ju 71. 
®QNHE : which, though not unexceptionable, has been rejected, | 
I think, without ſufficient reaſon. The philoſopher is, here, 
only illuſtrating what he had faid of the different means of poe- 
tical and muſical imitation, by comparing thoſe arts, in this 
reſpect, with other arts more /?r:&ly and obvrioufly imitative, That 
he meant to confine his illuſtration to Painting, was a groundleſs 
fancy of Dacier, which led him into two unneceſſary corrections 
of the text, and a very forced and improbable explication of the 
whole paſſage, The remark of Ariſtotle, parenthetically flung in, 
about art and habit, (òi fre dice Tex, 6 de dia ownflercc,) was by no 
means zecef/ary to his illuſtration. Dacier extends the parentheſis 
by the reading he adopts, (0 Mev. due TEXVNG) 04 08 ice ou ,ã˙, Lrego⸗ 
de AT AM®OIN,) then wonders, why Ariſtotle, © qui n' ecrit pas un 
« ſeul mot inutilement,” ſhould enter into ſuch a detail; and then, 
wantonly alters the text, (from da rev, to Gm TTXHE,) in order 
to account for it in a manner, that leaves it more wonderful than 
he found it. Caſtelvetro had before propoſed a ſimilar alteration 
—ETEp0, e AMSOTEPOIE ; but in a ſenſe, which, could it be ſup- 
dean, would be far more to the purpoſe than that of. Dacier: 


. 
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i. e. © others, again, [imitate] 40th by colour and by figure.” 
This would anſwer to what follows, —that the different means of 
imitation, in the Poetical and Muſical arts, were uſed, ſometimes 
ſeparately, and ſometimes combined. To this ſenſe, however, an 


objection immediately occurs. We may imitate an object by 


figure without colour, but not by colour without figure. This 


difficulty, indeed, Caſtelvetro endeavours to get rid of, by under- 
ſtanding cxnuxra, here, to denote only the fo/:4 form of Sculpture, 


and yeuuere, Painting, as chiefly characterized by colour; and, 
thus, for an example of imitation by Soth thoſe means, he is 
forced to have recourſe to the coloured Sculpture of the antients“. 
But it would be a waſte of diſcuſſion to enter fully into the merits 
of an explanation, that is founded on a reading, by no means, I 


think, ſufficiently warranted, either by the authority of Mss. or 


by ay neceſſity of alteration. 


2 That the antients ſometimes coloured their ſtatues, is well known. From 
many paſſages which might be produced as proofs, I ſhall ſelect one from Plato, 
which is curious, and would be, alone, deciſive. It is in the beginning of his 4th 
book De Repub.—It had been objected, that, by the ſeverity of his laws relating to 
his Punaxe; or magiſtrates, they were reduced to a worſe condition, with reſpect to 
happineſs, than the reſt of the citizens. His anſwer is, that the aim of his legiſlation 
was, not to provide for the ſuperior happineſs of any one part of his commonwealth, 
but for the greateſt poſſible happineſs of the whole, „ Suppoſe,” ſays Socrates, © we 
« were painting a flatue; and any one ſhould come, and object to us, as a fault, that 
« ye did not apply the moſt beautiful colours to the moſt beautiful parts of the 
« body—that we had made the eyes, for inſtance, lach, when we ſhould have given 
« them, as being the chief beauty of the human form, a purple colour. —It would,” 
continues Socrates, © be a very reaſonable apology, if we ſhould requeſt this critic 
te not to inſiſt on our making the eyes ſo beautiful, as to have no longer the appear- 
« ance of eyes; but to conſider, only, whether, by giving to each part its proper 
« colour, we ſhould not make the whole beautiful. — This is preciſely the apology 


make for our legiflation: I requeſt the objector, not to infiſt on our allotting to 


« the guardians of the ſtate ſuch a happineſs, as would render them any thing elle 
« rather than guardians,” &c. Plato De Rep. lib. iv. p. 2 C. Ed. Ser. m_ 
2 Gs & —&c. 
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That the words yewunre and care. are very frequeſttly joined 
by the Greek writers. to denote painting, is certain”. But Ariſtotle 
is not here ſpeaking of the different Arts which employ theſe means 
of imitation, but of the means themſelves, ſeparately and abſtract- 
edly. The application of theſe, ſingly, or in their various com- 
binations, to thoſe arts, he has left to the reader. It ſeems 
probable, (as Victorius has obſerved,) that Sculpture, at leaſt, was 
included in Ariſtotle's idea of eyynuarsa. Poſſibly, too, the word 


D $S 14.9 


may be here uſed in its wideſt ſenſe, of figure or form in general; 


which would take in the outline of Painting, the ſolid figure of 


Sculpture*, and the geſtures of the perſonal Mimic. 


That, at leaſt, the word wy is right, in the old reading, appears 
highly probable from the frequent mention of the voice, as a 
principal inſtrument of imitation, in antient authors“. It is called 
by Ariſtotle, as Mr. on: has judiciouſly tins TOUT 


MAT IHWT OT OV T wv [&OpLWV muy © « 


Farther—by this reading the illuſtration intended is more per- 
fect, as it comprehends more ** means of different ind“ -P ENEI 
greg. The ſame reaſon favours alſo the extenſion of the word 
oxnuare to Sculpture, at leaſt, 

The only objection to the reading, & Tx Sonne, is, the impro- 
bability that Ariſtotle ſhould, without any apparent reaſon, envelop 
the whole paſſage in embarraſſment and ambiguity, by ſuch a 
change of phraſe: —AIA gum; ;—which every reader 1s naturally 
led to join, not with the datives, xowpo: xa oxnmuac:, but with ALA 
re, and AIA ounfeuc;: but the word ©; oppoſing ſuch a 


d See Arift. de Rep. lib. vüi. cap. 5. p. 455. C. Plat. de Rep. x. p. 601. A. 8 e 4d. a 
De Leg. ii. p. 669. A. A. Kc. V. | 


© Exma is defined by Socrates, in the Mx xo of Plato, to be, Treas gtge cc the 
« boundary of ſolid form.“ 


d See Dif. I. towards the end, Nate * Viclorius defends the reading on the ſame: 
ground. 


* Rhet, lib, iii, cap. 1. § 4. 
conſtruction, 


ws „ 


conſtruction, has therefore, probably, been changed to aupow,— 

This objection has not been ſolidly anſwered, I think, either by 

55 YT 1 Victorius, or any other commentator ; nor can I think the change 

7 7 e led, fend. of phraſe here by any means ſufficiently accounted for, merely by 
0 8 Y F Fete <<  afligning, as Victorius does, a paſſage of Lucian, where the phraſe 
, Ln be hot 57 :tſelf, (to which no one objects,) occurs. [See Mr. Winſtanley's 
0 Tn 5 . ig as Fi 5 . — note. — I am much inclined, therefore, to admit the reading ſaid 
1 Tis o ian * 1 oe: by Madius to have been found in an antient MS. and confirming 
pet lope vey fee 5 ” conjecture of Robortelli,.— regol de TH: NH. This would 


318 / clearly mark the bounds of the parentheſis, and fix the conſtruc- 
; „ e tion: ua, Nocofu cg, v 'TYHRT', TONAG far e ) 
1 185 krego. 9 TY Pon. 
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„ P. 2. AND or ANY OTHER INSTRUMENTS CAPABLE OF 
A SIMILAR EFFECT, AS, THE SYRINX OR PIPE. 


The word Tope is uſually e to mean the F, iftuls 
Panis, conſtructed of reeds, differing in length, faſtened together 
with wax and thread :—xaMapor ouvbmy, My Ka Knpw curd ebe. 
as it is deſcribed by Jul. Pollux“. Tibullus has preſented in two 
= lines almoſt as diftin& an idea of its form as can be obtained from 


; a drawing. f 
17 1 1 2 387 ELL 
Wed Le 4 * 9 


Fiſtula cui ſemper decreſcit arundinis ordo, 
Nam calamus cera jungitur 4/que minor. 


[Lib. ii. 5. 31.] 
But the Tue of Ariſtotle, whatever it was, is here mentioned 
with the Lyre, and the Flute, as having ſome, though an inferior, 


ond Onemaſt. hit, iv. cap. 9. 
degree 
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degree of the ſame power and fest. rob T de.. This 
is hardly applicable to ſo very ſimple and rude an inſtrument as 

the pipe of Pan; a contrivance not beyond the invention of a 
ſchool- boy. Inſtruments of nearly the ſame conſtruction are 
found, at this day, not only in Turkey, and Arabia, but even in 
the iſland of New Amſterdam in the South Seas“; and it is a cir- 
cumſtance ſomewhat curious, that, in France, the inſtrument of 
the Arcadian deity, or ſomething very like it, is degraded to the 
uſe of travelling tinkers, and known by the name of /flet de 
chaudronnier, The reader may ſee a deſcription and a figure of 
of it in Merſennus*; as he may, alſo, of the South Sea inſtrument 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. 65, Part I.— But he will 
not, probably, be much diſpoſed to believe, that the wild and ran- 
dom ſounds of this ſavage whiſtle have oy thing to do with the 
chromatic ſyſtem of the Greeks. 

But the paſſage before us is not the only one, where the 
Syrinx is mentioned in a way which naturally leads one to ſuppoſe, 
that ſome inſtrument leſs ſimple and imperfect than the fiſtula 
Panis muſt be meant. It is often joined with the cithara and the 
flute, as an inſtrument of ſome importance and effect in concerts 
and choral accompaniments*. In Lucian's treatiſe Iz Ogxnreuc, 
it appears, among other curious information upon the ſubject, 
that the words of the drama, which the pantomimic dancer was 
to expreſs by geſture alone, were, at the ſame time, ſung by a 
chorus, accompanied by various inſtruments, among which the 
ſyrinx is repeatedly mentioned, together with the Ab or flute“. 
This has, certainly, the appearance of ſome more powerful inſtru- 
ment than the paſtoral ſyrinx. — Indeed, from the paſſage of 
Pollux above referred to, there is reaſon to conclude, that there 


b Dr. Burney's Hit. of Muſic, vol. i. p. $11. 

Harmonic. p. 73. 

4 See Spanheim, in Callimachum— Hymn. in Dianam, v. 243. 

* Ed. Benedicti, p. 942, E.— 938, D, E.— 945 B. 
. were 
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were two inſtruments of this denomination; that above deſcribed, 


which he calls the rude, or extemporaneous ſyrinx, | auror ys] and 


another, of ſimilar form, but more artificial conſtruction, which 


he deſcribes as conſiſting, not of reeds, but of a number of flutes 


| avace moan] arranged in the fame manner. The paſſage is de- 
fective; but this ſeems to me pretty clearly to be the drift of it. 
By flutes, he muſt, at leaſt, be ſuppoſed to mean pipes of larger 
fize, and of more folid materials, ſuch as thoſe of which flutes 
were made. ; is 


It ſeems, on the whole, very probable, that the ſyrinx of Art- 


ſtotle was either ſome ſuch improved conſtruction of the flute: of 


Pan, or, as I rather incline to believe, ſome kind of {ſingle pipe, 
or flageolet. Any ſingle pipe, modulated by the fingers, mult be 
regarded as an inſtrument far ſuperior to any kind of the fiſtula 
Panis, that could be played on only by the clumſy expedient of 
drawing it along the mouth; “ ſupra calamos unco percurrere 
** labro,” as Lucretius has well deſcribed the operation*. I cannot 
indeed fay, that I have met with any paſſage in which the word 
Lvecyz, by itſelf, is clearly and expreſsly applied to a fingle muſical 
pipe or flute. But ſuch a ſenſe is perfectly analogous to other 
common applications of the word“; and, on the other hand, I 


know of no clear authority that reſtrains the meaning of the word, 


whenever it is ſingly uſed, to the fiſtula Panis. Athenæus ſpeaks 


4 | 
f The paſſage ſhould, I think, be written as defective, thus: » fe &, (ſc. ou, 
OD Gzaey b51 ouvAimmn Nevo xas nga gw9eoa, mys Gurooxen@, * * 6 # *% *% #* 
ATAOI Tu, txacr@®> u. r. .- Salmaſius ſupplied the hiatus thus: AAA H EITOY- 
AAIOTEPA, d ron, &. — I would not anſwer for the very words; but that 
ſomething equivalent is omitted, I have little doubt. See Ed. Hem/t. p. 387. Note 
43.—where, by the way, Kuhnius commends the emendation, but appears to miſun- 
derſtand it. 


E Lib. v. 1406. 


> Vide Lexica: and fee Dr. Burney's Hiſt, of Muſic, vol. i. p.517, where it is 
rightly obſerved, that “ each of the pipes“ which compoſed the fiſtula Panis, “ was, 
« properly, a Luęiꝶ. | 
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of the nen en Every, invented by Mercury, and oppoſes it to 


the rope. and Spanheim®, whoſe authority, in matters of 


erudition, is as great as the profoundeſt erudition can give to any 
man, underſtands this ſingle- reed ſyrinx to be meant in the hymn 


to Mercury attributed to Homer, where it is ſaid of that god, 
that 

EVYPITF.NN evo Tonrxzro THAOO' AKOYETHN. v. 509. 
—a mode of characterizing the tone of the inſtrument, that re- 


minds one of the ear- piercing fife of Shakſpeare. 


After all, a modern reader may be ſtill ſurpriſed to find any degree 


of imitation, or expreſſion, attributed to ſo trifling an inſtrumeht as 
a flageolet, or a common flute. But, in reading antient authors, it 


is frequently neceſſary, if we would either reliſh, or even under- 


ſtand them, properly, to lay aſide modern ideas. And if this be 
neceſſary in general, it is, perhaps, peculiarly fo in the ſubje& of 
Muſic. Expreſſion, in our muſical language, uſually conveys the 
idea of delicate and refined performance, and is almoſt appropri- 
ated to emotions of the tender and pathetic kind. But, with the 
antients, imitation, or expreſſion (for the words appear to have been 
ſynonymous ,) extended to every kind of emotion; to every ect 
produced, in any conſiderable degree, by Muſic upon the mind. 
Now very ſimple inſtruments, as well as very ſimple muſic, are 
capable of making impreſſions, and frong impreſſions, of the 
joyous kind, without any delicacy or refinement, either in the com- 


_ poſition, or the execution. It is not, therefore, ſtrange, that the 


ſyrinx, a ſhrill and lively pipe, ſhould be ranked by Ariſtotle as an 


inſtrument of ſome expreſſion; eſpecially if, as it ſeems probable, 


the ſyrinx, of whatever kind, was confidered as a paſtoral inſtru- 
ment, and its exꝑreſfions were, in conſequence, aided by the aſſo- 
ciation of rural and paſtoral ideas”. The rude ſyrinx of Pan was 


25 unqueſtionably 
P. 184. * Ubi ſupra, I Þ See Diſh | 
m « One of the moſt affecting ſtyles in muſic is the Paſtoral. Some airs,” [we 
may add, and thoſe zn/lruments, alſo, on which we have been uſed to hear thoſe airs 
U2 performed, ] 
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unqueſtionably of this kind, and appropriated to paſtoral uſe" 

and, as far as it can be ſuppoſed to have affected by aſſociation, 
might, in the muſical language of the Greeks, and by a hearer 
who felt that effect from it, be conſidered and ſpoken of as imita- 
tive, without impropriety. But being, as I conceive, of too 
ſimple and inconvenient a conſtruction to admit of any expreſſion 
but what it derived purely from aſſociated ideas, it would not, I 
think, have been joined by Ariſtotle with the 120% expreſſive and 
refined inſtruments of the antients, the cithara, and the fute*, and 
mentioned as of /imilar power and ect. 


N O 1 . 
P. 2. FoR THERE ARE DANCERS WHO BY RHYTHM 
APPLIED TO GESTURE 


The Greek is — e roy ogxnsw»: but there is great reaſon to 
ſuſpe& the reading. It is generally rendered, Some dancers: 
but Victorius, who underſtands it in that ſenſe, ſays—durus tamen 
fermo ; and produces no authority for ſuch a phraſe. Heinſius 
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performed, ] © put us in mind of the country, of rural fights and rural ſounds, and 
ce diſpoſe the heart to that chearful tranquillity, that pleaſing melancholy, that © vernal 
« delight,” which groves and ſtreams, flocks and herds, hills and Tony inſpire,”? 
Dr. Beattie—E/ay on Poetry and Muſic, p. 142. 


* Plato, Rep. iii. p. 399. Serran. 


© Ariſtotle, in the 8th book De Republica, cap. vi. where he is conſidering what 
inftruments ſhould be uſed in the muſical education of children, excludes the c/thara, 
as too complicated and difficult for any but profeſſors. He calls it Texvmy 6gyavor, and 
ranks it with the a&n@- or flute. Plato, however, admits the uſe of the c:thara in 
his republic, as a more ſimple inftrument than the flute, which he forbids. [ Rep. iii. 
bi ſuprd.] For ſome idea of the delicacy and refinement of execution, and force of 
expreſſion, expected from the accompliſhed Auayrng, I reſer the reader to the Harmo- 
nides of Lucian, and to a paſlage in Philoſtratus, Ed. Morel. p. 228. 


* mon propoſed 
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propoſed— o. TIOAAOT Tw eg The learned reader may, per- Grohe e, a. 


haps, agree with me, that ENIo Twy ogx15w, would be preferable, © 4 N G 15 72 
as nearer to the text. It is not probable, that the degree of imita- f 


74 
tive {kill here deſcribed was poſſeſſed by a// dancers, or even by og ry =o . 2 5 
the greater part” of them. A paſſage from Ariſtocles is pre- we? * 4 e. 1 [! 
ſerved by Athenzus, in which Teleſtes, a dancer employed by Tex | 77 oo 5 1 


Wo 
1 


nt 


: 
* 


Æſchylus, is mentioned as remarkable for this talent OT TT Te4 , 4. 7 | 1 | 
HN TEXNITHE, ge, ev Tt o. 12 Eurrœ £1 OnGa, Pv eg Ton 
eh TH οννπα v % Neues. Athen. p. 22.] This dancing appears 
plainly to have been of that 47d, which was afterwards puſhed to 
ſuch an exceſs of cultivation by the pantomimic dancers in the age 
of Auguſtus*; and which is well known to have divided all Rome 
into parties, and even, frequently, to have made the theatre a ſcene 
of bloodſhed', Of this fact, I cannot help adding, that a proof 
ſomewhat curious is furniſhed by Valerius Maximus; who, in 
the arrangement of his miſcellaneous work, places his chapter 
Die Spettaculis, immediately after that, De militaribus mnftitutlis ; 
and gives this reaſon : ** Proximus militaribus inſtitutis, ad urbana 
caſtra, id eſt, Theatra, gradus faciendus eſt : quoniam hec quo- 
que, fa penumero, animojas acies inſtruxerunt; excogitataque cultis 
Deorum, et hominum delectationis, causa, non fine aliquo pacis. 
ruburc, voluptatem et religionem CIVILI SANGUINE, /Centcorum 
portentorus gratid, macularunt,” [ Lib. ii. 4.]—Theſe ſcenica por- 
tenta were the Pantomimes. FH 
Ariſtotle ſays here, d roy oxnuaricoueru pipe, It ſeems, at 
firſt view, that the inverſe of this expreſſion would have been 
more accurate dc T wv puPpusCopeeveo Txnuatrw . by rhythmic geſtures. 
And, if he had been here conſidering the imitation of Dance, 
ſeparately, and in itſelf, he probably would have expreſſed him- 
felf in that way. But dancing 1s here tranſiently mentioned, 


4 — Xara Ti) ZLEBAZTON uanra* at ev Yor TRwra Exevai [{c. doris] ace riyeg 
euau Koi be N Ogxnoews ng ay, - Lucian. ae Salt. P · 927. Ed, Bened. 


„ See Tacit. and Sueton. paſſim. 
merely 
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merely to exemplify what he had been ſaying, of the combined, or 
ſeparate, uſe of rhythm, words, and melody; and to ſhew, in what 
manner, not only melody and rhythm might be ſeparated from 
words, as in muſic; but rhythm, alſo, might be ſeparated from 
met:dy,cand uſed alone®. Any mode of expreſſion, therefore, which 
would have repreſented g2/tures (rynuare) as the principal means of 
the imitation, would not have ſuited his purpoſe. It would, alſo, 
as Victorius and others have obſerved, have tended to confound the 
means of imitation in the poetic and muſical arts, which he is here 
conſidering, with thoſe means of a dferent kind, which he had 
juſt enumerated, as employed in arts of more obvious and ſtrict 
imitation, and among which EXHMATA were mentioned. 

It has been alſo objected, that Ariitotle is, here, profefedly 
inſtancing e& Ta; EIPHMENAIE Teyvay—in the arts “ above-men- 
„ tioned” —and yet introduces Dancing, which had not been 
mentioned : a difficulty eafily overcome, if we conſider, that 
Dancing was among the m/cal arts; cloſely connected with Poetry, 
and, above all, with Tragedy. 
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In my tranſlation of this perplexing paſſage, as far as the 
words —— Toro TW pipnru—inclufively, I have given that ſenſe 
which is now generally adopted, and in which almoſt all the 


© For ſuch an inſtance, he could have recourſe only to Dance; and fo Ariſt. Quintil. 
—pv) 0 de KAO AYTON A [voura] em: LIAHE OPXHYEQE, The whole paſſage, 
where he is conſidering melody, rhythm, and words, in their ſeparate uſe, and in their 
various combinations, is curious, and may ſerve to illuſtrate this part of Ariſtotle's 
treatiſe.— Sce p. 31, 32. Ed. Meib. 

| _ commentators 
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ably be confident of conveying the true meaning of Ariſtotle in 


of great learning and ſagacity, in favour of interpretations directl 


But this is far from being all the difficulty with which a tranſ- 


„ genere uatur uſque ad tempus noirum” — in plain Engliſh— 


tical genius of the Greek language in general, and of Ariſtotle's 


“mixing the various metres, or, ing one particular fort to this very day.“ 
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commentators are agreed. And it has certainly his advantage, 
that it feems to be the only conſiſtent and intelligible verſion that 
can be given of the h paſlage, as it now ſtands. But it ap- 
pears to me, after the cloſeſt attention I have been able to give 
it, that, in the preſent condition of the text, no man can reaſon- 


any tranſlation or explanation that he can give. 

The paſlage ſets out with an expreſſion. moſt unfortunately am- 
biguous, and demonſtrated to be ſo, by the very confidence with 
which the ambiguity has been denied, by critics and commentators 


oppoſite to each other. Some, by the expreſſion, Xoyor; , have 
underſtood Ariſtotle to mean pro/e, and others, ver/e, without muſic. 


lator has to ſtruggle in this paſſage. In the words &1 Twi yever 
XPQLMMENH Twv peTow Tuyxavsra MEXPI TOT NYN— there is, 
ſurely, ſomething defective. All render this,—* or, making uſo 
* of ſome one kind of metre, AS 1T HAS DONE 79 this day.“ And 
this, indeed, ſeems the only ſenſe that can be given to the words 
as they ſtand. But it appears to me, that the original cannot, by 
any fair and warranted elliptical conſtruction, be made to fay this. 
Heinſius alone gives the fair and literal verſion; © vel uno tantum 


6 whether mixing different metres together, or ing ſome one 
& kind of metre to this day.. TI am perfectly aware of the ellip- 


= Madius, Beni, Piccolomini, Heinſius, Dacier, Batteux. 


Aut uno aliquo metrorum genere uſa fit, quod & priſcis temporibus ad noſtrum 
© uſque factitatum et,” Goulſton.—< Ou qu'elle fe contente d'une ſeule eſpece, 


e comme elle l' fait juſq* a preſent.” Dacier. And fo Piccolomint, © Per quello che 
« {1 vede fare ſino ai tempi d'oggi.“ | 


* It is ſo rendered, I find, by the Engliſh tranſlator of 1775; © either inter- 


ſtyle, 
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ſtyle, in particular; yet to my ears, I confeſs, this Engliſh, non- 


ſenſical as it is, does not ſound more ſtrange than the Greek from 


which it is taken, Some word, or words, muſt, I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
have been omitted between Tuyxavere, and, e. 

Again: 0er Yap & EN νi²é ONOMALAI KOINON Te; Deo hoo S Kot 
Zerapyxs pups, &C.— I ſubmit it to thoſe who are verſed in the 
Greek language, whether it ſeeras probable, that, if Ariſtotle had 
meant to expreſs the ſenſe uſually given to the words, (i. e.“ for 
« we ſhould otherwiſe have no common name io give to,” &c.) he 
would have expreſſed it in that Greek? I can only fay that I know 
of no ſimilar example. But farther : the words are conditional — 
de Y AN exome—and yet the condition is by no means clearly 


pointed out. The ſenſe may be, and has been, variouſly ſupplied. 


It ſeems not improbable, that there is ſome omiſſion between the 
words, vv, and gd. — ] am not able entirely to repel a ſuſpicion 
for I give it as nothing more that the words, exe Ts wv, may be- 
long to his ſentence, and the whole may originally have ſtood 
thus: Ecxe MIYVUTH wer GAXYAGY, «0 ev rw Ye Xewpery Twy He cor 
TUYXevera. Meg. IAP Ts vw gg EXOMEN, &c. i. e. For we 
e have hitherto no common appellation*,” &c.—So much, as to 
the condition of the zext in this paſſage. | 

The interpretation, which I have followed, has been very ably 
defended by ſeveral of the commentators, whoſe arguments I need 
not repeat ; by none, I think, ſo powerfuily as by Paolo Beni*: 
but it requires conſiderable patience to follow him through the 
controverſial S of his captious and fatiguing logic. 

The ſtrongeſt ſupport furniſhed by Ariſtotle himſelf to this exten- 
ſion of the term Epopœia to all imitation, fiction, invention, &c, by 
words only, without muſic, whether in verſe or proſe, is, I think, 


I have only tranſpoſed a, and omitted a for which omiſſion there is MS, 
authority. 


© Comment. in Ariſlotelis Poeticam, Partic, 6. 
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to be found in Sec. 6, Part I. [Original, cap. ix.] For, if a hiſ- 
tory put into verſe would, as he there aſſerts, be ſtill a fort of 
hiſtory, we may infer, that an Epic Poem reduced to proſe would, 
in His idea, have been ſtill a „rt, at leaſt, of Poem.—What he 
fays in the concluſion of that ction— that the Poet ſhould be the 
Tomrn;, or Maker, rather of his fable, than of his verſe, has the ſame 
aſpect. The ſame idea is alſo favoured by the extent which he has 
actually given to the term Epopwia, in Sect. 3, Part I. [Original, 


cap. ii.] where it is expreſsly applied, not only to the ſerious Poetry 


of Homer, but to Poems of a comic, and even burleſque, cha- 
racter. An Epic Poem without elevation is, nearly, as repugnant 
to modern ideas as a Poem without verſe. It would not appear 
much more ſtrange to give the title of Epic Poem to Tom Jones, 
than to Hudibras; to apply it to the Telemague, would, undoubt- 
edly, appear much 4% ſtrange. 

It may be worth remarking, farther, that there is one circum- 


ftance, which, I think, would evidently tend to render this doc- 


trine of Ariſtotle—if it was his doctrine — leſs extraordinary to 
the antients, than it appears to us; and that is, that the difference 
between metre, and well-meaſured proſe, though, no doubt, ſuf- 
ficient to make them readily diſtinguiſhed by the ear, ſeems to 
have been leſs than it is with us. To what a degree of refine- 
ment they carried their rules for the application of the various. 
poetical feet to their proſe compoſitions, and with what faſtidious. 


| delicacy of ear they diſcriminated one combination of ſyllables: 


from another, is well known from the writings of Cicero, Quin- 


tilian, Dion. Halicarnaſſenſis, &c.—It would be thought a ſtrange 


expreſſion, were a modern writer to ſay, N the Orator and 


f Ttaque video viſum eſſe nonnullis, Platonis & "ET locutionem, ef abſit | 
a verſu, tamen, quod incitatiùs feratur, et clariſſimis verborum luminibus utatur, 
potius POEMA putandum quam comicorum Poetarum, apud quos, ui quod uerſiculi 
ſunt, nihil eſt aliud quotidiani diſſimile ſermonis. Gic,. Orat. cap. Xx. 
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the Poet, that the latter was rather more confined by numbers: 
«© numeris adſtrictior paulo*.” 

But, after all, the chief point of difficulty appears to me to lie, 
not in Ariſtotle's aſſerting, that Poetry, in his idea of the word, 
might ſubſiſt without verſe, but in his giving the name of Epopaia 
to ſuch compoſitions as the Mimes of Sophron, and the Dialogues 
of Plato. But of this, in the next note. 

In my tranſlation of the words, >Moyou hog, I have ventured to 
depart from the common interpretation ; but without any material 
change in the ſenſe. They are generally underſtood to mean proſe ; 
and Dacier aſſerts poſitively, that, ©* thoſe two words are ever 
joined by Ariſtotle or Plato in any other ſenſe“. If he meant, 
that, wherever 4\©- is joined to %, it is always uſed to ex- 
_ clude metre only, he is certainly miſtaken. He had, himſelf, but 
juſt before, quoted a paſſage of Plato, in which the expreſſion, 


A ike, appears clearly to mean, words without melody. It is in 


his ſecond book De Legibus, where, complaining, in his uſual 
ſtrain, of the ſeparation of Poetry and Muſic, he ſays of the Poets, 
that they employ 0 pev Nc fac Menes Ng, AODOTE TFIAOT L 
EIL METPA TIOENT ET! weaog 0 ov 104 pubuz; b PNLLGET WY, Win 
Hegi. TE KO QUAYTE TE0TXCLpevas* . The words „ AOYES Wines £55 
pero TiHevres, Dacier tranſlates, very ſtrangely, ** mettant de la 
«* imple proſe en vers.” But what has turning proſe into verſe to 


? Cic. de Orat. i. 16.—80, again, Or. ad Brutum, cap. Ixvi. ſpeaking of proſe 
compared with verſe, he ſays, © at liberior aliquanto oratio. To the ſame purpoſe 
ibid. cap. xx. Nam etiam Poetæ quæſtionem attulerunt, quidnam eſſet illud quo ipſi 
differrent ab oratoribus. Numero maxime videbantur antea, et verſu nunc apud 
oratores jam ipſe numerus increbuit. 


h Ch. i. Note 22. 


i I have ventured to alter the word oxnuare to fnuare; a correction, which, I 
think, the learned reader will ſee to be obviouſly neceflary, from the purport and ex- 
preſſion of the whole paſſage. The oppoſition is clear -g wev nas PHMATA 
WEIS; X wer®- d AY ua gu aver PHMATQON, 

* Ed. Serr. vol. ii, P. 669. 


do 
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do with Plato's complaint , here, applied to a, anſwers 
evidently to peru; Nh, and excludes melody; juſt as, in Wan bi 
pie. xo c, the ſame adjective anſwers to avev puerto, and ex- 


cludes words'. And this appears to me to be the obvious ſenſe 


of 19; in the paſſage of Ariſtotle before us. By XMoyou were, 
I underſtand—not, words without metre, 1. e. Proſe but, words 
without muſic. It is, ſurely, moſt natural, and moſt to Ariſtotle's 
purpoſe, to apply the privative force of he, here, to the two 
means of imitation, melody and rhythm; which are excluded in the 
Epopœia, as words are, in the preceding inſtance of the flute and 
the lyre, and 49th words and muſic, in that of dance. And thus 
he has actually uſed the word, in the compound HH, in 
the next chapter. The only difference is, that there he has 
joined. the word x©. to metre; here, to words in general. But 


in both places, the meaning is probably the ſame—1. e. without 
* melody and rhythm.” 


The word % is, plainly, uſed by Ariſtotle, in nis firſt enu- 1 5 5 Ho 


meration of the means of imitation, [—e Puluy x Avyy rai Agora, 
cap. i.] in the general ſenſe, of language, difcourſe, or wordt, 
whether with, or without metre; as we ſay, the words of a 
% ſong,” &c. as oppoſed to the muſfic®; and that, whether thoſe 
words are verſe, as in general they are, or proſe, as in the ſongs 
of the Meſiab, and in the anthems of our church. And, that the 
word e was purpoſely uſed by Ariſtotle in this latitude, is 
rendered highly probable by his varying the expreſſion, where he 


11 find this very paſſage mentioned by Caſaubon, De Satiricd, &c. p. 346, with 
the ſame explanation of oys; 1285, —T his is not the only inſtance in Plato that con- 
tradicts the aſſertion of Dacier, In a paſſage of his Sympoſium, cited by Victorius, 
[Ed. Serr. p. 215.] the words—avev 6pyavur, roy Be ure, I bn, rightly rendercd 
by Serranus, © Sine ullis inſtrumentis, 4% tantùm femplicique voce.“ | 55 


n 80 Virgil: | numeros memini, ſi VERBA tenerem.” EI. ix. 
Nothing is more common than this uſe of xcy@- in Ariſtotle and Plato. Thus the 


latter, De Rep. lib. ili. To wen@®- tx T £51 avyueyevor, AOTOTY Te ua gui, M 


gha Which agrees exactly with Ariſtotle's account of the means of imitation. 


aq ſpeaks 


as a 722 
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ſpeaks of Tragedy, Comedy, Dithyrambics, and Nomes, to which 
metre was eſſential, and ſubſtituting there, the word Mer, for 
A . It was natural, then, that he ſhould ſay, when he came 
to ſpeak of the Epic imitation, as diſtinguiſhed from thoſe he had 
before mentioned, that it imitates by words a/oe—1. e. without 
mebbdy and rhythm, or, as we ſhould ſay, without mc. But he 
adds Mereoi—** or verſe,” And why?—Probably, becauſe he 
thought his expreſſion would be neither clear, nor exact, without 
it: not clear, becauſe the moſt uſual meaning of Moyo i301 being 
proſe, it might have been ſo taken here, and he might have ap- 
peared to ſay, at leaſt, though no one could reaſonably ſuppoſe he 
meant it, that the Epic imitates by proſe only-—wovoy roig NO olg: 
not exact, becauſe, metre being, as he himſelf expreſsly ſays, a 
ſpecies, or part, of rhythm*, words, put into metre, were not, 
fſtrictly ſpeaking, Waco, that is, Xwers Appovins xa PYOMOY. And 
this is exactly conformable to the expreſſion of Plato in the paſſage 
above quoted, where he confiders verſe, even unaccompanied by 
muſic, as {till conſiſting of rhythm and words, [PYOMON eU ua 
pnuere Meu; xwes ;]—Plainly regarding metre as a ſpecies, or form, 
of rhythm. 
I underſtand, therefore, the meaning of Ariſtotle, in this expreſ- 
fion-—rec AQY055 Winer, 1 oig PET PO, to amount to this gn by 
«words, without the other means of melody and rhythm, or af 
«* moſt, with fo much of rhythm only, as is implied in the idea of metre: 
« without rhythm, in its mufical ſenſe of ſtrict time“. This ſenſe 
of the words agrees perfectly with what follows—z% yap av E Nel, 
&c. i. e. For otherwiſe—if we do not allow the Epopœia to 
„ imitate by words, in the general ſenſe, whether proſe or verſe— 
* we ſhall have no common name for Epic imitations in proſe ; 
* and, if we do not allow it to imitate in ether one or more ſpecies 
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See the quotation from Mr, Harris, p. 70. 
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* of metre, we ſhall have no common name for the ſame kind of 
© imitation in Elegiac, or other verſe.” 

The great advantage of this ſenſe of aoyou 11110 is, that, while 
it leaves in full force that explanation of the 2 paſſage, which 
I have followed, it removes, at the ſame time, or at leaſt conſider- 


ably weakens, what has always ſtruck me as one of the ſtrongeſt 


objections to it. Nothing appears to me more improbable, than, 
that Ariſtotle, advancing a doctrine fo new, and fo repugnant to 
the prevailing ideas of his own times, as, that a ſpecies of Poetry 
might ſubſiſt without verſe, ſhould chuſe to preſent this novelty 
in the moſt offenſive way, by beginning at once, and without any 
management, with the mention of proſe : that he ſhould fay— 
* The Epic Poem imitates by pro/e alone, or, by verſe.” If by 
Aon thro he had meant proſe, as Dacier and others contend, 
would he not naturally—one might ſay, unavoidably—have re- 
ſerved thoſe words for the laſt in the period? Would not the 
order, in ſhort, have been this?“ by verſe alone; and that either 
„of a ſingle kind, or mixed—or even by profe.” As I have ren- 


dered the words, proſe is not mentioned at all, but implied only. in 


the general expreſſion of; words; as it is, equally, in his firſt enu- 
meration of the means of imitation—e pſu xa O , de- 
vigs At the worſt, the idea of proſe is not, as in the other 
verſion, preſented before that of verſe. 

With reſpe& to what I have faid of the novelty if the philoſo- 
pher's doctrine, and its remoteneſs from the common ideas of the 
antients concerning the importance of metre to Poetry, I may 
refer even to his own way of ſpeaking, in general, upon that 
ſubject. In his Rhetoric, for example, he ſays—puluor de exew Tov 
Aoyov, Me de, uw" TIOIHMA TAP EETAI.—* In proſe-compoſi- 
tion there ſhould be rhythm, but not metre—for then it vill be 


« POEM.“ The reader may alſo be not diſpleaſed to ſee what 


2 Rhgt. lib, iii. cap. viii. p. 591. Ed. Duval. 
Ifocrates 


— — —— — — ———— —uvc. x ——— — — 8 
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Iſocrates thought of the importance of verſe, in a paſſage, which 
I have given in NoTE 229, reſpecting the privileges and advantages. 
of Poetry.—Plato goes fo far, as to compare Poetry, when reduced 
to profe, to a face, which, having no folid beauty of form and 
ſymmetry, has loſt its e2/y charm, when the bloom of youth, and 
delicacy of complexion, have deſerted it. But the zeal of Plato 
for depreciating Poetry 1s well known, He would, probably, 
have approved the indignation of one of the Fathers, who called it 
the Devil's wine.” It muſt be confeſſed, however, that he has 
poured a great deal of this wine into his own writings ; and were 
they to be reduced to H proſe, and ſtripped of that a - that 
bloom and colouring of poetic diction, and poetic fancy, by which 
they are fo diftinguithed; I ſhould be 1 in ſome pain for the appear- 
ance they would Mmäkte. 

But, to return: — After all that is to be faid in favour of that 
interpretation, which, on the whole, I have thought it beſt to 
follow, I muſt end this note, as I began it, by declaring my con- 
viction of the imperfect condition of the original, and confeſſing 
my doubt, whether the true meaning of Ariſtotle, in this Paſſage 
has "ur been, or ever will be, diſcovered. 


4 — gout [{C, r Twy Thowruy, yuuruberra ys Tw Tis wean, XPQMAT NN, aura i 
| (; | GTWY MEYOUEVG, ] Toi; Tw PAION weorwnoa, KAANN AE MH, da yer ide, d ray aur; 
wil 70 ANOOE wroury, — Rep, x. p. 601. Ed. Serrani.— This is quoted by. Ariſtotle, 

I Rhet. iii, cap. iv. p. 588. Duval. In Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on Poetry, &c. Part IL 
ch. it. it is, by miſtake, attributed to. Demoſthenes,. Nor is the meaning of the 
paſſage there fully given. Plato does not content himſelf with ſaying, that © verſifi- 
cation is to Poetry, what bloom is to the human countenance.” He ſays, that 
verfification is to Poetry, what bloom is to a face, that has no beauty. but bloom... 
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P. 3 TBE Mines OF SoruROoN AND XTNARCHUs, AND 
THE SOCRATIC DiaLouss, 


HAD Ariſtotle propoſed only to extend the term Exereliæ to 
all imitations of the NARRATIVE kind, whether in verſe or proje, 
whether ſerious or comic, this, to a reader who ſhould enter tho- 
roughly into his ideas of Poetry, would not, perhaps, appear extra- 
ordinary. It would be only claſſing the different forms of Poetry, 
as one might expect him to claſs them, according to what he him- 
ſelf conceived to be the chief and moſt characteriſtic difference of 
their imitations. But here, we find the name applied to compoſitions 
of a character ſtrikingly different to Mimes, and Dialogues ; for 


it is indeed, as Dacier ſays, a very obvious queſtion, and one which 
cannot but have occurred to every reader“ les Dzalogues ne re- 


« ſemblent-ils pas plutot au Poeme Dramatique, qu' au Poeme 
« Epique ?”—An embarraſſing queſtion, and which, being at all 
events to be anſwered, he anſwers immediately, and roundly— 
« Non, fans doute.” And why?—Becauſe, fays he, “the drama 
e imitates by words and muſic, the Epic Poem, by words only.” 
But, to apply the expreſſion of the philoſopher to this critic — 
eg ey Ne anw;*, This is much the fame thing as if one 
ſhould deny, that two men, of form and features ſtrikingly fimilar, 
reſembled each other, merely becauſe their coats were of different 
colours; or, to come till nearer to the caſe, if one ſhould aſſert 
that one of theſe men bore a greater reſemblance to a third, with 
whom he chanced to agree in the ſingle circumſtance of not wear- 
ing a wig. Is it probable, that Ariſtotle, in claſſing and denomi- 
nating a principal ſpecies of Poetry, ſhould be guided by ſuch a 


* Cap. Xviil, 


circumſtance 


N Gr re S. 


circumſtance as the mere abſence of nue? when even metre he 
regards as not eſſential, and ſpeaks of it as one of the y&dopare of 
Poetic language*. He allows, indeed, that muſic is the moſt 
pleaſurable of the youruarz, or ſeaſonings, of Tragedy*; but, that 
he regarded it as leſs eſſential than metre, is evident from the place 
which he aſſigns it in his arrangement of the ſix parts of Tragedy 
according to the order of their importance; for he there places it 
next before the Orig, or Decoration, which he pronounces to be, 
of all the parts, the moſt foreign to the Poet's art: u 
0142409 TYG MTOMTIKNG 4. —On the other hand, the circumſtance of 
Narration in the perſon of the Poet he every where ſeems to 
make an eſſential mark of diſtinction between the Epic and the 
Dramatic Poem*:. ſo that, in order to avoid making him abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with himſelf, we muſt be obliged to ſup- 
poſe, with the commentators, that he uſes the word *Eroroiie. 
in ioo ſenſes; here, in its general and etymological ſenſe, that 
of imitating, or making, by worde, and every where elſe in the 
common and limited ſenſe of narrative imitation*. 'The firſt 
of theſe muſt be conſidered as a mere propoſal: we muſt un- 
derſtand Ariſtotle to fay no more than this—that ſome common 
term, to include all compoſitions imitating by words only, was. 
wanted, and that the term, Epopæœia, was beſt adapted to that 
purpoſe. In the reft of his treatiſe he conforms to the eſtabliſhed 
ideas and language. — This, . is by no means ſatisfactory. 
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» — %%% & HAYEMENON Mi, Toy e 22 r A νẽ¹ u ue MET FON. 
Cup. vi. | 
© ey TAY 1uoparuy,. Thid.. 


* [bid. | 

See Cap, v. - Cap. xxiii. initio. So Cap, xxiv. i d Ty Enonoia, d To AI- 
TIILIN «you, &. — and 21d. 1 — uu, is equivalent ton Excnomriun u] ig; 
141 Cap. XXVI. 

* See the note of Heinſius. 


As in the paſlages juſt referred to, Note. 
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It ſtill remains, I confeſs, no inconſiderable difficulty with me, to 
conceive, that Ariſtotle ſhould, by applying the term Exonoia to 
all imitative writing, whether of a narrative or dramatic form, 
without muſic, give it an extenſion inconſiſtent, as it ſeems, with 
his on principles, and confounding thoſe diſtinctions, which, in 
his own view, were the moſt eſſential. If he had meant fo to 
apply the term in the paſſage before us, he would, ſurely, have 
been more explicit, and, where, after this paſſage, he it mentioned 
the Epopœia in the uſual ſenſe, would have added ſome words of 
limitation and diſtinction to prevent confuſion. But this he has 
not done. Though evidently ſpeaking of the Heroic and narrative 
Epic, he calls it only, J Erozoiz; as if no other application of the 
word had been mentioned. | 
Of the Mis of SopyRoN we can acquire but a very imper- 
fect idea, either from what is ſaid of them in antient authors, or 
from the fragments that are preſerved in Athenæus, Demetrius, 
and others. It has even been long diſputed among the learned, 
whether they were proſe or verſe; and, at laſt, it ſeems to be ſettled, 
that they were neither; a kind of compromiſe comfortable enough 
to the diſputants on both ſides; for if the fragments are ſome- 
thing between verſe and proſe, they, who aſſert them to be either, 
are ſomething between right and wrong. I ſhall not enter into this 
diſcuſſion; but refer the reader to the remarks of the learned 
Valckenaer on the argument of the AJwwn{zra: of Theocritus ; 
where he will find ſome curious and uncommon information upon 
this ſubject'. That theſe compoſitions, however, were either a 
ſpecies of the drama, or, at leaſt, dialogues in the dramatic form, 
there ſeems to be no doubt. Dacier, indeed, aſſerts, that they 
were, like the Epic Poem, © une imitation composce de narration 


» Theocriti Decem Eidylia, Lug. Bat. 1773. See, particularly, p. 200. 


1 See Caſaubon, de Sat. Poeſ. cap. iii. p. 115, 116, and the paſſage of Plutarch to 
which he refers, Sympeſ. Prob. lib. vii. Prob. viii. p. 1268. Ed. H. St. And, in his 
treatiſe Iorega r Luv. k. To G0. p. 1792. 
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* et d'action.“ But he produces no proof of this, nor do I know 
of any.— I muſt farther obſerve, that, ſuppoſing what is related, 
of the fondneſs of Plato for the Mimes of Sophron, and of their 
having been his model in the wynry Terunruy of his own dialogues®, 
to be true, it may reaſonably be. inferred, that we ought by no 
means to confound them with the Roman Mimes, or to apply to 
them, as is too often done, all that is ſaid of the latter by Dio- 
medes, and other writers of that age. Such licentious and obſcene 
traſh would not, ſurely, have been found under the pillow of the 
moral and reforming Plato; and that, oaow es , vow, and, as 
ſome aſſert, even in the hour of death'. In ſaying this, however, 
I do not forget, that delicacy is not to be ſought for even in the 
ſtricteſt morality of antient times. For the beſt idea that can now 
be formed of the manner of this famous mimographer, we muſt 
have recourſe, I believe, to the fifteenth Ih of Theocritus“, which, 
as we are informed in the MS. argument found by Ruhnkenius in 
the royal library at Paris, is an imitation of a Mime of Sophron 
upon a ſimilar ſubject'. A more exact piece of natural delineation 
cannot be imagined. It is not, indeed, la belle nalure; it is the 
nature of common and imple, or, as ſome affect to call it, of low, 
life; but copied with ſo cloſe and faithful a pencil, that, to every 


. 1 | reader accuſtomed, in any degree, to obſerve the manners of man- 
i {i kind in general, and whoſe taſte is not perverted by affectation, or 
100 fettered by rule, the truth and reality of the imitation will, I be- 


lieve, amply compenſate for the want of dignity in the thing imi- 
tated. To thoſe who receive no pleaſure from is ſource, I would 


* See Valckenaer's Thecc. p. 194. : 
| Sophron, mimorum quidem ſęriptor, fed quem Plato adeo probavit, ut ſuppoſitos 
capiti libros ejus, cum moreretur, habuifſe tradatur. Quintil. i. 10. 
m The Eveaxriay 1 Adunatzom. The Syracuſian women, or, the women at the 
feſtival of Adonis. | 


® Tlagennace de r ix Twv rage To Y beo ta lolua. Valcken. Decem 


Eid. Theoc. p. 188. 
| rather 
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rather recommend the belle nature of Pope's Paſtorals, or the ſtil! I 

Jiner nature of Fontenelle's.— I would only obſerve farther, that 9 
this imitation of Sophron is in the ſtrict dramatic form; and that | = 

it contains nothing in the leaſt degree indecent, or diſguſting. 

Of the AOFOI EQKPATIKOI, by which, undoubtedly, Ariſtotle 2 


meant chiefly, if not ſolely, the DiaLoGues of PLATo, I ſhall N. . 42 Fi PM. 9 


only obſerve, that they have all, in a high degree, the dramatic and A = ce. 
imitative ſpirit, and that by far the greater part of them are in the / 


unmixed dramatic form*, ſo as to admit of repreſentation; and it, Fecars. 7, Lal MM 
accordingly, appears from Plutarch, that thoſe of the lighter caſt C Arc. . Ae, XI. 388 94 
among them were ſometimes performed by boys, as an entertain 1 
ment, at the Sympoſia of the Romans in his time”. 


„„ 8 *., 
| #166. © 
P. 3. ConNECTING THE POETRY, oR MAKING, WITH THE 
METRE. | 


„ — Tuvæimroyreg Tow [ET PW TO Toy, Not, on applique au vers 
5 teul / idee qu on a de la Pogſie, as M. Batteux renders it, but, as 
it is tranſlated by Piccolomini, with his uſual exactneſs “ con 
« gw gnendo verbo, Iloieu, | Pozein, cio & fare, ] con la qualita del 
* metro,” — I underſtand Ariſtotle's expreſſion to mean, not the 
connection of the general idea of Poetry with that of Verſe, though 
this indced be implied; but, the junction of the word, Ilona, with 
the name of ſome particular metre, in the compound words, Exe. 
eioaroici, ETTOO, and the like. 


o We have, 1 think, thirty-two dialogues of! Plato, taking thoſe De Republica, and 
De Legibus, which are now divided into books, as each one dialogue. Of theſe 
thirty-two, only ſix are in the narrative form. 


v Plutarchi Sympoſ. Prob. lib. vii. Prob. viii. 
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P. 4. TREATTSES OF MEDICINE OR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
IN VERSE. | | 


Two Poems of Empedocles—that concerning Nature, and his 
Expiations—contained together, according to Diog. Laertius, fv? 
thouſand hexameters, and another, on the ſubject of Medicine, fix 
hundred.—r% N 27 reg. ꝓTLE QL Gu 0% 6 Kale, eig EY THV ET! 
T ̃ YM, 0 0: IATPIK OT 0, ei emn ezaxooia | End of the Life 

of Empedocles.) This, by the way, confirms the emendation of 
Heinfins—gvoxov, for pernmov. Nothing, I believe, is known of 
any antient Poem on the ſubje& of Muſic. „„ 

The earlieſt philoſophy was natural philoſophy, and the earlieſt 
vehicle of that philoſophy was verſe. Orpheus, Heſiod, Parme- 
nides, Xenophanes, Empedocles, and Thales, are all mentioned 
by Plutarch as poet-philoſophers of this kind. Pythagoras is faid 
to have written a Poem On the Univerſe, in hexameters*. This 
meaſure was, at leaft, ſuited to the dignity of philoſophical ſpecu- 
lation. We cannot fay ſo much of the verſe choſen by Epichar- 
mus for the vehicle of a treatiſe Concerning ſenſible and intellectual 
objects —Tleps rav dlc bnrο xa vorrw—part of which is quoted by 
Diog. Laertius in his life of Plato*. It was written in the Tro- 
chaic tetrameter, a very unphilofophical meaſure, if rightly cha- 
racterized by Ariſtotle, who gives it the epithets of r- e gen- 
7::0——KOPAAKIKQTEPON*. An Engliſh reader would be ſur- 

priſed, 


leg 2 Oz, & sf. Digg, Eaert. VIII. 7.— And ſee Plut. IIe T8 jun xpav U 
rea &c. p. 716. H. Steph. | ; 
4111-16, 


© Rhet. iii. 44. Poet. cap. Xxivo The word, KogTarunurrepoV cannot be adequately 
tranſlated, © A j7ggiſh meaſure,” would be weak, to the force of the original. The 
Kepa is known. to. have been a kind of dance, fo full of buffoonery and indecency, 
that 
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priſed, on opening a didactic and philoſophical Poem, to find it 
written in the meaſure of—** Jolly mortals, fill your glaſſes,” &c. 


1 

, 67. 

P. 4. HOMER AND EMPEDOCLES HAVE NOTHING IN 
COMMON BUT THEIR METRE. 


In his book De Poetis, Ariſtotle ſpoke ſomewhat differently. 
He there ſaid, as cited by Diog. Laertius, „that Empedocles 
* reſembled Homer in the beauty of his D1cT10N; abounding in 
* metaphors, and making a happy uſe of the other embelliſhments 
* of Poetic language. It does not ſeem eaſy to make this per- 
fectly conſiſtent with what he Here aſſerts that Empedocles had 
nothing in common with Homer But his metre, He meant, I ſup- 
| Poſe, no more, than that Empedocles had nothing of the true 
Poetic character of Homer, his vention, imitation, &c. But he 

certainly has /a:d more. 


. 
2 | 
P. 4. So, ALs0, THOUGH ANY ONE SHOULD CHUSE To 
CONVEY HIS IMITATION IN EVERY KIND OF METRE, &c. 


The conjecture of Heinſius, who contended, that 42 dn vas 
TF01T1v Toeoayogeureo—ſhould be read interrogatively, I have re- 


that Theophraſtus makes it one of the marks of his Profligate Man, that © he will 


&« even dance the E 5 and without a maſt. —T heophraſti Charact. cap. vi. 
leg Arovolag. 


a — ey de To Hegi Tlomrwy Grow [ Aęicore ng] ors x04 OMHPIKOY 6 EuneToung, nou dew@- 


Tee n SAN YEYove, Gera.. TE . u Tois ανννοννο Tow =P TOINTINNY ETITEVY(AGO 
xeoper@®, Dig. Laert, lib. viii. 57. 
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jected, becauſe the ſenſe it gives the paſſage appears to me to be 
trifling. It makes Ariſtotle ſay “ If Poets are to be denominated 
&* from their metre, what name is to be given to him, who writes 
*« a Poem in all ſorts of metre? You cannot call him an Eroru©., 
an Ia % ., &c. Is he, therefore, not ro be called a Poet at all, 
« hecauſe you cannot call him the Poet, or Maker, of this or that 
« particular metre ?”—But the anſwer to this would ſurely be 
obvious: * We cannot, it is true, call him any one of theſe, 
« excluſively; we call him a// theſe; he is the Poet of every 
-< metre, in which he compoſes; and, in our ideas, the more a Poet, 
* in proportion to the number of the different meaſures, of which 
he ſhews himſelf a maſter.” —I muſt alſo remark, that, in this way 
of underſtanding the paſſage, the word, ouows, is not accounted 
for, nor fairly rendered, I think, either in the verſion of Heinſius, 
or in any of thoſe that follow him. 

I have, alſo, rejected the reading of Victorius Or mowro ru 
wunow; becauſe it appears to me, that the phraſe will not admit of 
the ſenſe, in which it is rendered, of not imitating at all. — It is ob- 
ſerved by Victorius himſelf, that the phraſe, mowmola Ty pruunow, 18 
never uſed by Ariſtotle as equivalent to ppacta only, but always 

where he is ſpeaking of the means, or manner, by, or in, which, 
the imitation is made, Thus, ch. i.—HOIOTNTAI Ty pwpnoy EN 

PTOMAQI za: AOT OI x. APMONIAI. —Again—AIA TPIMZTPON 

*. T. N. IIOIOITO ru. HUAYTW . And, at the end, EN OLE 

HOIOTNTAI Ty wunov—* the different means, by which they form 

or execute their imitation.” Thus, too, ch. Xxxiv.—5. vag rig EN 

AAAQT TINI MET PQI dmr pipyrw IIOIOITO.— ch. vi. EN 

TO [{c. MENOT 041% u NCR! OIOTNTAI Ty bun x 80 

161d. with a participle—IPATTONTES ITOTIOTNTAT Th fu. 

as in the paſſage before us, arama ra tier MITNTQN IOI- 

OITO Ti» Hin. The conſtruction and the ſenſe are the ſame, 

when the ſame mode of expreſſion is applied to other ſubjects; as, 
cap. iv.— rag pabyrus TOIEITAI AIA MIMHLEQL—And, Rhet. 

4 7 lib. 
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lib. i. cap. 1 ſoct. 3. AIA TON KOINQN IOIEIEOAT rag rigeis c i 5 
7g Nei. e. to argue through the medium of common and popu- 7 
e Jar.truths.” I do not know of any inſtance, in which rote. N | 3 1 
TW wiurow is uſed in any other way, or put ſimply for uHE,̈“erl. ' i 
I cannot, for example, conceive, that Ariſtotle, inſtead of, To Te 
yup MIMEIEOAE ovpurov Toi awbownog, (cap. iv.) would have writ- 
ten ro re yup TOIEILOAI MIMHLEIN ovuqurov, &. It appears to 
me, that, whether the phraſe be uſed poſitively, or negatively, ſome 
imitation is equally implied; and this ſentence—# rig anavre 7% 
arge 2 OY mTowiro THN win oi —l ſhould by no means think 
it accurate to tranſlate—* If any one, mixing all ſorts of metre, 
&« ſhould 79 imitate ;—but, (to conſtrue literally for the fake of 
clearneſs,) © if any one ſhould not make THE, (or, which 1 is the | \\ 
« ſame thing, 1118) imitation by mixing all ſorts of metre.” This, 1% 
I confeſs, appears clearly to me to be the fair Engliſh of that Greek; 
but as this certainly cannot be the meaning of Ariſtotle here, 
I muſt abandon the reading which gives it, and content myſelf with .M 
following that explanation, which is encumbered with the feweſt Mp 
difficulties*. . The ſenſe, in this. way, does not materially. differ 4 
from that, which is given to the paſſage by thoſe who adopt the 
reading of Victorius. The word, cows, has thus its proper force. 
So has, £6 HAH, KAI ron TE0THYOPEUTED. As if Ariftotle had 
ſaid—** Such a writer we might, certainly, on the firſt glance, 
« call, a ver er —a metre-maber — E momoiov, ee roοe, &c, but we 
« ſhould not immediately (HAH), merely on account of the variety of 
N verification, allow him 4% the title of Poet KAI Tomy» 
* T60TYOGEUTEDY . : 

I muſt, however, be again permitted to declare my doubt, as to 
the integrity of the text. I have here given, as I have been obliged 


According to the verſion of Goulfton—© Similiter verò etiam fi quis omnia 
« metrorum genera uno in opere pormiſcens, imitationem inſtituerit, (quemadmodum 
« Chxzremon, &c.) non ſtatim Poetze titulo, ob carmen, ſed ob imitationem, inſigniendus.“ 


Sec alſo Caſtelvetro, p. 25, 265 
to 
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to do in many other places, that ſenſe, which appears to me the 
beſt that can be given to the original as it fande; not that, upon 
which I can x with any confidence rely, as the clear W of the 
author. 2 | 


i 


N OLT En, 
. 4 : 
F. 4% As Cranemon HAS DONE IN HIS CunTavs,” | 
From ſome curious fragments of this Poet preſerved, or, rather, 
half-preſerved, in Athenzus, his genius appears to have been of a 


gay and voluptuous caſt, and to have delighted in minute deſcrip- 
tion of pleaſurable objects. In the lines quoted by Athenzus 
from his Tragedy of Aneus, which are a deſcription of a group 


of beautiful virgins ſporting by moon-light, there is certainly 
ſome fancy, and ſome elegance; but, of that kind, the effe& of 
which is, perhaps, ſomewhat counteracted by too much appearance 


of affectation and reſearch. And this correſponds with the cha- 


racer given of this Poet by Ariſtotle, in his Rhetoric [b. iii. cap. 
xii.] that he was, dn ace AoyoyenÞ©» ; and of that claſs of 


Poets, whom he calls avzyvwgua ; that is, whoſe productions, as we 


commonly expreſs it, read better than they a&; are more adapted to 
the cliſet, than to the age. The antient Poets, both Greek and 
Roman, were often, I believe, indebted, for their deſcriptive ideas, 
to Painting, or Sculpture. This paſſage of Chæremon is certainly 
very pictureſque, and was, probably, ſuggeſted by ſome painting on 
the ſame ſubject. 

Athenæus ſays of this Poet, that he was particularly fond P; 


dwelling upon the deſcription of flowers—ermarapy© em ra d; 


and cites ſome lines of that kind from his Tragedies. 

In his CENTAUR, which Athenzus calls Opec oh ,, WE 
mult underſtand, that even the dza/ogue was in various metres; for 
in the choral parts this would have been no innovation, 


4 Athen. lil. Fill. p. 608. 
: NOTE 
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P. 68. PoLyYGNoTuvs ——PaAvsoN 


D1ioNYs1Us, 


Polygnotus and Pauſon are alſo mentioned by Ariſtotle in his 
8h book De Rep. cap. v. where, ſpeaking of Painting with a view 
to education, he ſays, that © young men ſhould not be permitted 
* to contemplate the works of PAausoN, but thoſe only of PoLyG- 
* NOTUs, and of other artiſts who excelled in moral expreſſion*.” 
It ſeems probable, from this paſſage, that the pictures of Pauſon 
were not only of a ludicrous, but alſo of a licentious caſt. To 
what a degree the abuſe of this art was carried in Ariſtotle's time, 
appears from another paſſage, [ Rep. lib. vii. cap. xvii.] in which 
he ſays, the magiſtrate ſhould ſuffer no licentious and indecent 
* paintings or ſtatues,” ſuch as would endanger the morals of 
youth: but the exception that follows is curious ;—** Unleſs,” he 
adds, © in the temples of ſome pEITIES OF THAT CHARACTER, 
* whoſe legal and eſtabliſhed worſhip conſiſts in ludicrous and 
* wanton rites'.” 

While I am upon this | abjec, I cannot forbear — hy a ſin- 
gular paſſage of Euripides, where Hippolytus, vindicating himſelf, 
and aſſerting his chaſtity, ſays, with a nazvete that, I fear, would 

hardly be received with decent * by a modern audience; — 


Ac Vero, £5 10 9 NECN, vo deuα. 
Our 00% TIPAZIN THNAE, Ty νοννν KAUGY, 

_ FPAOHI TE AEYLYEQN* gos TOUTH YUP THOTEL- 
II oo Eph ITAPOENON YTXHN ENV. 


Hippol. v. 1003. 


3 un ra MATEQNOE bewgetv rug ve, GAG TH NOATINQTOT, x ay l Ti 20.9 
ray e 1 TW A&YANUATOTUUY Ex Hẽ˖e — De Rep. viii. 5. 
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Jam a ſtranger to the couch of love; 

Nor know I of its rites more than the tale 
May have informed me, or. the Painter's pencil 
Preſented to mine eye; yet on ſuch picture 
Dwells not mine eye delighted, for my mind 
Is as a virgin's pure. 


[Mr. Potter's Tranſlation, v. 1060.] 


The Pauſon mentioned by Ariſtotle was probably the fame 
painter, whoſe poverty only is recorded by Suidas*, and of whoſe 
wit we have a curious ſpecimen in /lian*. 

Of Dionys1vs, too, very little is known. That he excelled 
in natural repreſentation and exact reſemblance in exhibiting men, 


ſuch as he /aw them, without ideal grace on the one hand, or 


exaggerated deformity on the other—is known, I believe, only from 
this paſſage of Ariſtotle. Dacier ſays this account is confirmed 
by Zlian; but I think he is miſtaken. It appears to me, that 


the usyei&. of which #lian ſpeaks, as the only difference between 


the paintings of Polygnotus and thoſe of Dionyſus, 1s literal, not 
figurative, magnitude. He ſays only, that the pictures of Diony- 
ſius, © except, that they were on ſinall ſcale, were exact imita- 
tions of Polygnotus, in the expreſſion of paſſions and manners, the 
* attitudes of the figures, the lightneſs and tranſparency of the 
bo draperies, and every other circumſtance*.” It is not eaſy to ſee 


how Dionyſus could copy ſo exactly, E de,, the expreſe- 


© TIauow®- N ee, Was proverbial. Suidas. And ſee Ariſtoph. Plut. 602, 
Theſmeph. 958. Acharn. 854. | 


Lib. xiv. cap. xv. And ſee Dacier's note on the paſſage of Ariſtotle. 


© 0 wer Tlonuywwr® tygape Ta wiyarc, xc ty ta; TEAEIOLE tpyatero ma AD Ta de T8 
Awoyuoiz, TLAEIN TOY MELEOOTYE, Try ts Thowyvurs Tex <wpeiro £15 TY arpipriayy mab©-,. 
xc Gr, not Txnuator xenaw, wary NMTTITITH;, xai Ta ima. —({Elian, iv, 3. If the 
ſenſe of the whole paſſage left room for doubt as to the ſenſe of. the word nee, it 
would, I think, be ſu ficiently fixed by what follows—t#v TEAEIOIE. i. e. j flaturd, 
as rightly rendered by Perizonius ; in large figures,—as large as life, &c, Dacier's 

« viloit a la perfection,“ is nothing to the purpoſe. 
ion, 
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ion, and the forms, or attitudes, of Polygnotus, without copying, 
at the ſame time, his greatneſs of manner, and his improvement 4 
of that nature which he imitated; for theſe ſeem entirely to de- | 0 * 
pend upon thoſe two circumſtances, the en of the counte- 
nance, and the airs and attitudes of the figures“. 1 
It ſeems, therefore, doubtful, whether Ariſtotle and lian 4 
ſpeak of the ſame perſon. There muſt, in all probability, have A 
been more painters than one, of that name; which was fo common, 1 
that the wrzzers ſo called, alone, furniſhed Meurſius with matter 
for a whole book. — The pictures of Dionyſius the Colophonian are 1 
mentioned by Plutarch“ as being painted with conſiderable ſrengt/ wo. 
of pencil, [—iryw exo xx: Do,] but in a manner which appeared a 
forced and laboured, eG,] and which he oppoſes to the | It 
freedom and facility of Nicomachus, who ſeems to have been the | 5 1 
Fd Preſto of the antient painters". This fault, fo likely to be Mt 
that of the artiſt who aims at an exact and ſcrupulous reſemblance 1 0 
of the nature that is before his eyes, may, perhaps, afford ſome "WW 
preſumption, that Plutarch and Ariſtotle ſpeak of the /ame painter. 
What Ariſtotle ſays of theſe 7hree ſtyles of pictureſque imitation, 
is eaſily applied to modern times. The productions, indeed, of | a 
theſe antient artiſts, were periſhable and of ſhort duration ;—** At 1 
« venus immortale manet:” theſe ſpecific characters have ſubſiſted, 
and probably will ſubſiſt, in every period of the art. For the 
name of Palygnotus, it is obvious enough to ſubſtitute that of 
RAPHAEL, or other maſters of the higher Italian ſchools. © When 
« a man,” fays Mr. Richardſon, with that ſimplicity of enthuſiaſm, 


# « The painter has no other means of giving an idea of the dignity of the mind, 
but by that external appearance which grandeur of thought does generally, though 
« not-always, impreſs on the countenance; and by that correſpondence of figure to ſen- 


timent and ſituation, which all men wiſh, but cannot command. — Sir Joſ. Reynolds's 
Dijc. on Painting, p. III. | 


Life of Timoleon—vol. i. p. 461. Hen. Steph. 


> Luca Giordano was called, Luca Fa Prefto,. Pliny ſays of Nicomachus— j | 1 
Nec fuit alius in ea arte velecior.“ Lib. Mv. cap. x. —— [ 
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which gives ſo amuſing a ſingularity to his writings —“ When a 
man enters into that awful gallery at Hampton-court*, he finds 
5 himſelf amongſt a fort of people ſuperior to what he has ever 
« ſeen, and very probably to what thoſe really were. This is 
exactly the Crriwn; 1 xa? nua; of Ariſtotle. Michael Angelo, 
ſays the ſame author, no where /aw 1ſuch living figures as he 
* cut in marble.” —The Flemiſh and Dutch ſchools will ſupply 
plenty of ſubſtitutes for the Dionyſii of antient painting—thoſe, 
who, like Protogenes, ** in picturi verum eſſe, non veri/imile, vo- 
„ lunt”,” Rembrandt muſt occur to every body. Even Rubens 
took his figures too much from the people before bim. | Sir Tof. 
Reynolds's Diſc. p. 133.] 

As for the Pauſons, the buffoons of the art, they are to be 
ſeen in the windows of every print-ſhop. We muſt not, how- 
ever, confound with theſe * Tom Browns of the mob, as Mr. 
Walpole calls them", the moral humour of Hogarth, or the 
ſportive, but harmleſs, exaggerations of Mr. Bunbury. Hogarth, 
indeed, in general, and in his greateſt works, ſeems rather to 
belong to the higheſt claſs of the exact imitators of vulgar nature— 
r AN. His Country-dance, however, may be mentioned 
as an example, and an admirable one, of exaggerated comic imita- 
tion, in which men are made, in ſome degree at leaſt, © worſe than 
they are'—XEIPOTE exate.—And if any man can look at this 
print, or at the Family-piece, the Coffee-bouſe Patriots, or the Long 
Story, of Mr. Bunbury, without feeling a high degree of that 


i See Mr. Walpole's juſt apology for the ſingularities of Richardſon's ſiyle, and 
juſt cenſure of thoſe, who ſaw nothing, in that ſenſible and original writer, but an 
object of deriſion.— Anecdotes of Painting. 


k Where the Cartoons then were. 
1 Theory of Painting, p. 96. Ed. 1773. 
m Plin. lib. xxxv. cap. x. See his account of the laboriouſneſs of that painter. 
See alſo Alian. Var. Hi/?. lib. xii. cap. xli. and Plut, | in Demet. p. 1646. Ed. H. S. 
„ Anec. of Painting, vol. iv. p. 149. | | 
| pleaſure. 
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pleaſure which ariſes from the perception of ſtrong humour, he 
muſt, I think, be ſtill more unprovided with a ſenſe of the ridicu- 


lous, than even that Craſſus, who is recorded to have ie once, 


2 once only, in his life*. 


NN 13. 


P. 68. WITH THE MUSIC OF THE FLUTE AND OF THE 
LYRE.——— * | 


Thus PLaTo, in the very language of Ariſtotle, — ra xen rug 
pubuss Ku TATKY WET Eg TEOTWY flipper BEATIONON was XET- 
PON N AN@PQIINN. A modern reader, that is, a perfon who 
reads an antient author with modern ideas, might be inclined to 
to aſk, how men are to be repreſented as better, or worſe, than 
they are, or hoy, indeed, repreſented at all, in a harpſichord 
leſſon, or a ſolo for a German flute? But the ſame reader, ſup-. 
poſing him in any degree converiant with muſic, would furely be at 
no loſs to conceive, that it mits of the difference of . ſerious and 
comic expreſſion ; and admits of it in various degrees, from the higheſt 
elevation and dignity of ſtyle, down to the coarſe and vulgar jollity 
of the gavot, or the hornpipe. Now the meaning of Ariſtotle, put 


into modern muſical language, amounts, I apprehend, to no more 


than that. Suppoſe, then, the muſic, in theſe different ſtyles, to 
be accompanied by words, relating the actions, or imitating the 


ſpeech, of low, or elevated characters; we might ſay, that the 
muſic was expreſſiue of ſuch actions, or characters; the arnzrents 


would have ſaid, that it zmated them. On the contrary, ſuppoſe 
this muſic merely inſtrumental, we ſhould, in general, only fay, 
that it was grand, and ſublime, or comic, mean, vulgar, &c. But 
the antients, from the cloſe, and almoſt inſeparable connection of 


o Cic. de Fin. v. 30. 
their 
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their Muſic with Poetry, and particularly with the moſt imitative 

ſort of Poetry, the Dramatic*; and partly, alſo, from the nature 

of their Muſic 1tfelf*, would, in this caſe Iikewiſe, have retained 

much the ſame language, and would have confidered this Muſic as 

imitative of the manners and paſſions of exalted, or vulgar cha- 

rafters, or even as repreſenting thoſe characters themſelves. —But 
the different ideas, or rather, the different language, of the antients 
and the moderns on this ſubje&, I have conſidered more fully, 

and endeavoured to account for, in the Second Diſſertation. 


n EC "74: 
P. 68. CLEOPHON, AS THEY ARE.— 


1t may be worth while to remark, that the character Ariſtotle 
gives of the diZion of Cleophon*—that it was of the common and 
familiar kind, without Poetic .elevation—correſponds with the 
account here given of the general object of his Poetry, the exact 
delineation of common nature and common life. He who means 
to repreſent men as they are, will alſo, of courſe, repreſent their 
language nearly as it 2s. 

The only Poet of this name, of whom, I believe, any account 
is given, is recorded as a Tragic Poet': but Ariſtotle undoubtedly 
alludes here to a Poem of the narrative kind. In another part of 
his works he mentions a Poem of Cleophon, called Manpza- 

BuLUs*, From the proverbial expreſſiion—er: Maude D, xwea To 
Towyua (© worſe and worſe, like the affairs of Mandrabulus —) 


_ » Diff, II. p. 81, &c. 4 [bid. p. 85. 


Part II. Sec?. 26. Of the Orig. cap. xxii. 
> Swdas v. CLEOPHON, He gives the names of ſome of his Tragedies. 


De Soph, Elench. cap. xv, where we ſhould, I ſuppoſe, for Marlgoparu, read, 
Mayòę Ah. 5 
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in Lucian“, and the account of its origin in Suidas, and Heſychius*, 


it ſeems very improbable that the Poem was a Tragedy. We may 
rather conclude it to have been of a comic caſt; and it ſeems no 
unreaſonable conjecture, to ſuppoſe, that it might be of the nar- 


rative kind; modelled, perhaps, in ſome reſpects, upon the Max- 


GITEs of Homer. At leaſt, the two heroes ſeem to have been of 
kindred characters. | . 1 | 


N G F W . 
P. 68. HO EMON 


INVENTOR OF PARODIES. 


See Athenæus, p. 698, 699, and 406, 407. And Fabric.. , — 


Biblioth. Gr. lib. ii. cap. vii.— The Athenians were delighted 
with this ſort of un of all expedients to raiſe a laugh, the cheap- 
eſt, and, at the ſame time, the moſt infallible. HoMER was the 
great and inexhauſtible reſource of theſe Parodiſts. The beſt and 


moſt conſiderable ſpecimen remaining, of this kind of Poem, 


ſeems to be the Homeric deſcription of an Attic ſupper by Matron, 
a great Parodiſt, and a great eater, in Athenæus, lib. iv. cap. v. 
Iſaac Caſaubon calls it, Carmen ingenioſum, et leporis ac ve- 


« nuſtatis pleniſfimum. The firſt three lines may ſerve as a 
ſpecimen: 


? 
Atv puos EVVeTrE, We TOAUTEOÞ0 Ku fa D > 


E SEVOKAYE rag EY APbnvaus eumvioey V THURS, 
HAÞPov Yer % QKEITE, TONUG os 10s ere Xu®- - 


De Merceds conduF. 478. Ed. Benedict. 
* v. Ei x * Maygapers, 


d. 1 lui evverre, Maga, mourgonrov,' os H move. Hom, Od. init. 
2 He vag x axtice, Tous de prot taTero Ma, Hom. 


The Poem, it muſt be confefled, has ſome pleaſantry, and much 
dexterity of comical perverſion. We cannot wonder at its effect 
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upon a people, who had all Homer in their memories. It is eaſy 
to conceive the roar of the Athenian upper gallery, when, in the 
deſcription of the cook, bringing in the ſupper, Oy hard this 
line : 

Te 9 cpa rec veg. fades XYTPAI erorro', 

Sometimes he Parody depended on a pun; of which Athenzus 
gives, with great complacence, a curious example, in a ſcrap from 
a Parody of Eubezus, deſcribing a quarrel between a barber and a 
potter. The barber, whoſe wife, it ſeems, the other attempts to 
force from him, addrefles the potter in the language of Neſtor* :;— 

Myre ov rod, ayal©. TEp £0), moe KOTPHN, 

Myre ov, IIHAEIAH. | 
here the joke depends on the alluſion to ITHAOYE, mud, or clay; 
and, probably, to the trade of the ſpeaker, in the word xz»; or, 
perhaps, to the inſtrument of his art, which we may ſuppoſe the 
actor of the Parody to have brandiſhed at his adverſary. But 
I do not mean to take to myſelf the honour of this illuſtration of 
an Attic joke. It is to be found in the Poetics of J. C. Scaliger.— 
See Athen. p. 699. B. 


TO T 2 16 
P. 68. Tus DeLlan.—— 


The conjecture of Caſtelvetro, 711 Arts, (which might be 
rendered, The Poltroniad, } was certainly ingenious, but, I think, 
unneceſſary. Dacier's account is probably right; and both his 


ie idea, and the common reading, ſeem to receive ſome ſupport from 


the ſimilar national titles that are preſerved of other pieces of this 
Poet; ſuch as, KonTes, A KU, Anu. —Sce Suidas and Fabricius, 


* To y apa rtoctfνν wiuyo meg drr. Hom, in Catal, paſſim. 
See II. I. 275, &c. 


"= 44; 


N HY. »n. 


P. 68. So, AGAIN, WITH RESPECT TO DITHYRAMBICS 
AND NOMES. 


The expreſſion, in this paſſage, is too general, and too little 
is known of the examples mentioned in it, to admit of perfect 
ſatisfaction, with reſpect to any thing farther than its general mean- 
ing; i. e. that S0 Dithyrambic and Nomic Poetry admitted 

the ſame differences in the objects of their imitation. For fo, I 
think, the ſenſe requires us to underſtand ; not, that the imitation 
of heroic characters was appropriated to the one, and that of /ght 
characters to the other. Both theſe ſpecies of Poetry were hymns; 
and though the Dithyrambic, or hymn to Bacchus, might, indeed, 
from its wild and free character, be privileged with a greater latitude 

and variety of imitation, yet I know of no authority that will 
warrant our going fo far, as to ſuppoſe, that they were eſſentially 

_ diſtinguiſhed from each other in this reſpect, like Tragedy and 
Comedy“. 

The conſtruction of the Greek I underſtand to be this :- 


c Ov Tits WG Tobe. Xu e. [{E. f * KO 
KNC N e . 5 


„ * 4] | 
I am aſtoniſhed, that any commentators ſhould have taken ee E Ko 
either of the compoſitions here mentioned for dramas; an idea JOY” LEN eee 
totally repugnant to the plain ſenſe of the whole paſſage, and to «44442, Lf Coke Ae fon. 'l 
the evident purpoſe for which theſe examples are cited. With 


| | as m 2 /, RR 

e to the e 99 nes of Pauſanias may be regarded 8 #46 4 bury - / 299 

deciltive;—TIvazo—avr0 Tyme NOMON, Ts Miyoie, HEPEAL 5 e 

| | 5 | ' Areced .27 5 

* Yet ſo the laſt Ox. editor ſeems to underſtand :—« Hoc differre Nomos à Di- Ate uf. . Lebte 2 1 
thyrambis, quod 2/5 perſonas graves, his leves imitarentur. p. 273. 


b Pauſ. Arcad. And the Poem began with an hexameter verſe which is there 
quoted, Yet Fabricius calls It a Tragedy. 


Aa The 


we. J 


The Poem of Philoxenus here meant muſt, clearly, have been 
either a Nome, or a Dithyrambic Poem; moſt probably, the 
latter. Philoxenus is recorded as a Dithyrambic Poet; and Ari- 
ſtotle's illuſtration will be more complete, if we underſtand him 
to exemplify in each of the kinds of Poetry in queſtion. It is by 
no means certain, that the Cyc/ops of Philoxenus mentioned by 
Athenzus, lian, and others, is the piece here alluded to: and, if 
it were, which, undoubtedly, appears rather probable, I know of 
no ſufficient proof that it was a Drama, as it has been repeatedly 
called. If Alian is to be regarded, it certainly was not; for he 
calls it babes a term appropriated to Lyric Poetry. re KTK - 
AQlIA EBT HTO, TWy £cTs MEAQON To zakAigo | 

I mentioned, in the concluſion of NOTE I. a problem of Ari- 
ſtotle, from which it appears, that the Dithyrambic Poetry was 
not originally innitative, but became ſo oy degrees. It is the 15th 
of the Harmonic Problems, Se#. 19. It is there ſaid, that the 
Dithyrambics, after they became imitative, laid aſide the antiſtro- 
phical form, (i. e. the diviſion into correſponding ſtanzas“,) in 
which, before, they had been compoſed*. And the reaſon aſſigned 
for this is, that, originally, theſe Dithyrambic hymns were per- 
formed by choruſſes of gentlemen, (e] who could not ſing in 
the ſtyle of artiſts, and profeſſors : [aywignu; adew :] the words 
were, therefore, ſet to the ſimpleſt kind of melody, ſuch as that, in 
which the fame air 1s repeated to fimilar ſtanzas, as in our ballads' . 


Al. Jar. Hiſt. lib. xii, Cap. 44. 
Avrirgo -— III, OMOIA. Hejych. 


© g TED pULLNTINOL f yevorro, EKETL EX01Y GvTISBOPE;, gore de & H. 
f 


* 


Aw @mMerige enroivTo Gurroig TR He 11 de air ©- GnMey egihu©- vag tri ne em was 
ber.: i. e. (if I underſtand it rightly,) it conſiſts of a number of parts that have one 
common meaſure. 

That, in the Strophe and Antiſtrophe of the Greek Ode, the fn muſical ſtrain 
was repeated, is clear from Dionyſ. Hal. de Strut. Orat. & 19. Toig d Ta win years, 
u. r. a, And alſo from what Ariſtotle, in this Prob. ſays of the Names, which were 
not antiftrophical, and the melodies of which, as well as the words, n Wiener iD 
AEI ETEPA 91v0uern, 


But 
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But afterwards, it ſeems, the performance of theſe hymns, like that 


of the Nomes, was left to profeſſed muſicians, the &ywugw, or 


maſters of the art, who contended with each other in trials of 
ſkill, and who were, of courſe, to exert all their 1mitative powers. 
The ſymmetry of ſtrophe and antiſtrophe, and the ſimplicity of 
air regularly repeated, were ill adapted to this purpoſe, which re- 
quired length, variety, and frequent changes“ of metre, melody, 
rhythm, mode, genus, &c. in conformity to the various ſubjects 
of imitation, and tranſitions of expreſſionꝰ.— This account, which 
affords ſome little glimpſe of curious information, with reſpect 
both to the Nomic and Dithyrambic hymn, is confirmed, as far 
as the latter is concerned, by Dionyſius Halicarn. De Strufurd 
Orat. Sect. 19. He there traces the progreſs of all this Lyric 
corruption, and names TiMoTHEUs and PHILOXENUS as the prin- 
cipal authors of theſe licentious and wicked innovations“ for, 


in the time of the o Poets,” he ſays, © the Dithyrambic ode 


was an orderly and regular compolition*.” 


Plutarch, too, in the Dialogue Il Meoxn;, ſpeaks exactly the 
ſame language. Timotheus and Philoxenus are there repeatedly 
ſtigmatized as corrupters of the good old muſic; and the Huòa- 
9. and Eyporida®s TpoTO-, is oppoſed to the S,’ ., with a 
zeal fimilar to that, with which, in modern muſic, we ſometimes 
hear the ſtyle of Corelli and Geminiani oppoſed and preferred to 
the heterodox novelties of Haydn and Boccherini. 


* 


See Dr. Burney's Hiſt. of Muſic, vol. i. p. 61, &c. 


h  ayunruy-—ov n file Tuvoypevay was dire n Won EYIETO Wampe Kaul HD. 
xcthamig & To PHMATA, aa d MEAH rn wwunos moxePer, af S reg ywouere, —He adds, 
PUCENNOY vag Ti cher Gvaryun wipriodau 1 Toi pnuaoi'—by which, I ſuppoſe, he means, that in 
this union of poctical and muſical imitation in the Nomes, the muſical imitation was 
conſidered as the principal and moſt eſſential object. 


i — T% e To apxaio; / E TATMENOE HNO AIOYPAMBOE, What he means 
by rerayuir@ is ſufficiently explained in the firſt paragraph of the ſame ſection. 


* Plut. Ed. H. Steph. p. 2092, and 2084. ES 
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The manner, in which Ariſtotle, in this Problem, ſpeaks of the 
2 Nomes, when compared with his expreſſions relative to the Dithy- 
1 7 rambics, rather leads one to ſuppoſe, that the former were not, 
1 even originally, compoſed in the antiſtrophic form': the leaſt, 
| however, that can be inferred from it, is, that they diſcarded that: 
*M form, and, conſequently, became complicated, artificial, and imi- 
Ts tative, long before a ſimilar revolution took place in the Dithy- 
rambic Poetry and Muſic. —I may, alſo, obſerve that the variety 
of imitation, and changes of expreſſion, clearly attributed by 
Ariſtotle to the Nomes, ſeem to confirm what I faid above—that 
. they did not exclude the ſame variety, in the o47efs of their imi- 
= tation, which the Dithyrambic Poem confeſſedly admitted. 
| I will juſt add, that this Problem of Ariſtotle throws light 
upon a paſſage in his Rhetoric, which has embarraſſed his com- 
mentators. He there [/b. iii. cap. 9.] compares the diction that 
is divided into periods, to the Antiſtrophic Odes * of the old Poets. 
but, the Neis Sg, in which the ſentence has no other unity 
than that which copulatives give it“, nor any other meaſure than 
the completion of the /er/e, and the neceſſity of taking breath“, 
or, as Cicero, in few words, ſo admirably deſcribes it, “ illa fine 
*« intervallis loquacitas perennis et profluens*” —this Ariſtotle 
compares to what he calls the waforu in Dithyrambic Poetry; 
meaning, I think, evidently, the long, irregular, protracted Odes of 
the more modern Dithyrambic Poets ; ſuch as thoſe, of which he 
ſpeaks in the Problem. For the word, Arco, here, does not, 
I believe, fignify exordium, progmium, as uſually underſtood, but 
was, probably, the name by which theſe dd pager nc moi 


L Ai 71 ö pev Nows: In kr GuTtrpapog EIOIOYNTO ;—and, 4 Now &yorror HEAN, 
A „ — TY TVET [eG | 
| » 11 Se Exe Ter©- nal auth, av un To moayur Myouero D,“. The periodic diftion, 
as oppoſed to this, he calls wavanvws@. S 3.]—e rudis, inconditè ſundit quantum 
Poteſt, et id quod dicit $PIRITU, non ARTE, detcrminat.— Cic. de Or iii. 44. 
De Or. iii. 48. 1 | 
7 Sce note Þ 


were 


= © T SS '* 18x 
were diſtinguiſhed, and oppoſed to the old and imple Dithyrambic 


in — 


NO FT oo; 


P. 68. EITHER IN NARRATION,—AND. THAT, AGAIN; 
EITHER, &c. 


It may ſafely be pronounced, that the original here, either is 
not as Ariſtotle left it, or, was careleſsly and ambiguouſly written. | £11 
As the ambiguity, however, does not affect the general ſenſe of the 7 f 1 
paſſage, it is ſcarcely worth while to engage in a minute diſcuſſion ij l: 
of the comparative merits of the two different conſtructions, which 9 
have been adopted by different commentators and tranſlators. The 4 
learned reader knows, or may ſee, what has been ſaid on both ſides. 85 1 
I have preferred that conſtruction, which has always appeared to | N 
me to reſult moſt obviouſly and naturally from the words of the 4 f 
original. —y T0 QUT OK, 0 H 22 Miter cri t 9 ore pe AIIATTEA- ee. . AS L, Sad . 
AONTA ( regor r. YEYVOpevav, Lorreg Owng©- TO, 1 as TOY AUTO. Figs £ 

. Xa ful META PaNNovTH,) 1 rr ws PAT TONTAE au eve, Tus - - 
Ei,, 

In the other, and moſt uſual way of * this paſſage, the 
mixture of mere narration, and dr amatic imitation, in the Epic 
ſpecies, is expreſſed by the words, ore puev arayyernoTa,. ij ETEpov v 
yryvouevoy. But it ſeems not likely, that Ariſtotle would thus. 
oppole the word amuyyenoTa, to treo T1 wiyvouevor ; becauſe the 
term, areyyaa, is conſtantly applied by him, throughout the 
treatiſe, to the narrative ſpecies in general: it is oppoſed, not 

to the dramatic part of the Epic, but to the drama itſelf. Aray- 
yea and du,, are uſed by him as ſynonymous terms, and are 


both applied to the. whole of the Homeric, or dramatic, Epic 
Poem“. 


See ch. v. — N AIArrRALAN eu ſpeaking of the Epic Poem. 


And cap. vi. in the definition of Tragedy xa & 33 AILAITEAIAE, So, ch. xxiii. and. 
xxiv. paſſim. 
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On the other hand, the words—y ETEPON Ti y:yvourroy—ſeem 
evidently oppoſed to- ws TON AYTON a py rn, and 
ſhould, therefore, be joined with them, not with arayyi\nora.— 
Laſtly, in this way of underſtanding the paſſage, Ariſtotle divides 
the different manners of imitation, as he might naturally be ex- 
pected to divide them, into thoſe which characterize the two great 
and principal ſpecies, of which he means to treat—the narraA- 
TiVE and the DRAMATIC. The two different modes of the 
formen i. e. the pure narrative, and the dramatic narrative, are, 
with more propriety than in the other conſtruction, (in bs view of 
the ſubject, at leaſt,) flung into a ſubdiviſion. 


In either conſtruction, however, Ariſtotle agrees with Plato in 


enumerating Zhree kinds of Poetry, the purely dramatic, the 
purely narrative, and the mixed*. But the generality of the com- 
mentators ſeem, too haſtily, to have taken it for granted, that 
Ariſtotle muſt therefore neceflarily enumerate them in the ſame 
manner ; and they have, accordingly, moulded the flexible and 


ambiguous conſtruction of this paſſage, exactly upon the diviſion 
of Plato“. 


I was glad to find myſelf ſupported here by the judgment of 


the accurate Piccolomini, whoſe verſion coincides with mine.— 
In un Mopo, per via di narratione,—e queſto, © ponendo ſe ſteſſo 
alle volte il Poeta in perſona d'altri, come fa Homero, over conſer- 
vando ſempre la propria perſona non mutata mai. Nel ALTRO 
MoDo poi, introducendo perſone a trattare et negotiare, come ſe le 
ſteſſe perſone che ſono imitate, fuſſero. 

With reſpect to the imitation here expreſsly allowed by Ariſtotle 
to ſubſiſt even in nere narration, without the intermixture of any 


thing dramatic, fee Diff. I. P. 26. 
b Plato, Res. ti, p. 392, D, to 394, D, Ed. Serrani. But, for the difference 
of Plato's doctrine, or rather of his languag 65 from that of Ariſtotle, ſee Difſ. I. p. 40. 


© See, particularly, If. Caſaubon, De Sat. Pogſ. cap. iii. init. 1 agree perfectly 
with Mr. Winſtanley, that his emendations are not Necelary. | 


NOTE 
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OT EB 0 
P. 69. ELEVATED CHARACTERS—Gr. ENOTAAIOTE. 


The adjective Duda,, and its oppoſite, Þava®, are words of 
conſiderable latitude. They, each of them, comprehend a number 
of different, though related, ideas, for which wwe have not, that 1 
know of, any common word. Propriety itſelf, therefore, requires 
of a tranſlator that, which, at firſt view, ſeems contrary to pro- 
priety—that he ſhould render each of thoſe words differently in. 
different places. To have tranſlated cre%#; here, good,” 
virtuous, as it may generally be tranſlated, would only have "I 
giving an Engliſh word with a Greek idea, which none but readers 
of Greek would have affixed to it. 

The Greeks appear to have applied the word, ETOYAAION, to 
whatever Was, on any account, aw one; whatever was reſpeet- 
able, important, admirable, ſerious, valuable, &c. as oppoſed to 
ATAON, which was applied, not to vice only, but to whatever 
was contemptible, trifling*, light, ordinary, ridiculous —or, as we 
fay in familiar Engliſh, good for nothing. Hence the various 
ſenſes of both theſe words in the Greek writers, according as 
they were applied to perſons, and things, that were the objects of 
eſteem, or contempt, on different accounts. Sometimes, therefore, 
g . may be rendered by © god; ſometimes by * ſerious, 
& earneſt,” &c.—Sometimes, as in this paſſage, and in the defi- 
nition of Tragedy, by © elevated,” important, &c.* 

Suidas explains the word, not only by Evzger@., but by COOL, 
and EVTAOKIMOE. See alſo the article, De. Heſychius gives, 


Demoſthenes has this expreſſion :—8 Her nai AAT z avomag—Orat. 


xata Kovwy®-,—do, bad, is ſometimes uſed in familiar Engliſh, for, trifiing : “ no bad 
e blows,” 


„ Thus, Dacier—des gens les plus 8 grave — 
attione grave et magnifica, —Heinſius— honeflos, Goulſton, — &c. 
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as ſynonymous to Þava©®., not only the general word, Kax©., but, 
EYTEAHE—ATIAOYE—KATATEAALTOE. And Phavorinus — 
ORXunov, To KAKOV, You TO EUTEAE;, Kau To fene, Ou OVYAAMINON — 
Angl. “ good for nothing.” 

Some kind of virtue, in the extended ſenſe given to the word 


| APETH by the antient writers on morals, was, indeed, always 


implied in the epithet C.; but it included ſuch good qua- 
lities, and endowments, as we do not uſually call virtues; or, at 
leaſt, ſuch as we never include in our idea of a virtuaus nam: as, 
wiſdom, courage, eloquence, &c.—Thus Ariſtotle himſelf; — o 0: 
ENOTAAION s, üg. ro TAL APETAL x And what are 
theſe virtues? — they are —* all laudable habits.” —Twy Seon rg 
EIIAINE TAL, APE TAL N οννεο 

The ſubject of Criticiſm is neceſſarily connected, in ſome degree, 


with that of Ethics; and unleſs we underſtand well the moral lan- 
guage of any ns we cannot be competent judges of his criticiſm. 


M0 TT Ea0. 


P. 69. iN SUPPORT OF THESE CLAIMS THEY ARGUE FROM 
THE WORDS THEMSELVES. © 


TIozwpevo; TH or ,. The participle, Wann ſhould be 


applied, I think, to 4 the Dorians - not confined, as in Dacier's 
tranſlation, to thoſe of Peloponneſus. See Goulſton's verſion, 
which appears to me to be right. 

Ariſtotle begins by ſaying expreſsly, that the Dorians, in general, 
laid claim to both Tragedy and Comedy, on account of e term 


See Hume's Principles of Morals, Sect. 6. Part I. — particularly p. 1II, &Cc.— 
and the note, p. 104. 
d Mag. Moral. i. I. 
© Eth. Nicom. — End of Book I. 8 may alſo refer the reader, on this ſubject to 
ic. de Or. lib. ii. 1 84. Virtus autem, quæ eſt per ſe ipſa laudabilis, &c. 
APAMͤA, 


 APAMA, which was a Doric word:—AIO (i. e. from the term 


Ager, juſt before mentioned, ) VT TOLSVT 0, 758 TE Tad au TH 


Kopnlng OL AQPIEIE.—He then mentions the peculiar claims of 
the Megarians to Comedy, and of the Dorians of Peloponneſus 
to Tragedy; throwing in, parenthetically, ſome other arguments 
on which the former alſo founded their title to the invention of 
Comedy: after which, he returns, at the word Towne, to ſhew, 
how theſe people concurred in arguing from the etymology of the 


words themſelves ;. all of them, from the word Jpapa, as it was 


common to Tragedy and Comedy, and they, who laid claim to 


Comedy, both from that, and alſo from the derivation of the word 


Koh. 8. . 

The conſtruction, in this way, is, I confeſs, ſomewhat paren- 
thetical and embarraſſed; but the reader, who is accuſtomed to the 
{tyle of Ariſtotle, will not, I believe, confider. this as affording 


alone any ſufficient - preſumption . againſt the explanation here 


given. 


N.O NT E 21. 


P. 70. THE FIGURES OF THE: MEANEST AND MOST DIS- 
GUSTING ANIMALS. 


One Te pophag TW ATIMOTATQN.—This reading is ſtrongly 
ſupported by the arguments of Victorius, the authority of MSS, 
and the ſenſe and purport of the paſſage itſelf, which ſeems to re- 
quire inſtances of mean, or diſguſting, rather than of terrible, objects. 
Thus too Plutarch, in the paſſages referred to by Victorius, 


which undoubtedly allude to this of Ariſtotle. —Teygapperny LAY- | 


PAN y IIOQHKON, 


(GovTes doi be c be, ox, ws KAN, GAN 


og 0pp040v” SO Yo 4 dv T N αονον tyeverIa TO AILXPON—x. r. ah.— 


And preſently after—xa: NOENAH je ANOPQITON, xa. YIIOTAON, 
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lib. v. Prob. 1. ( 
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P. 70. To LEARN 1s A NATURAL PLEASURE 


„ e, To the fume purpoſe, in his Rbworic, Kb. 3. cap. W. P. $37: 
* . 1 / d. Duval. Exe, de ro MANOANEIN re 100, dect TO baba ger, Xa r 
. 2 hey FTocbræ, dcr yen vo cc ku, TO TE PEPUpmEVOV » woes T'PAOIKH, capa 
5 ANAPIANTOTIOIA, K. IIOIHTIKH, x Tay 6 av ev peEpaipumpaevoy 2 
vc ten 1 nov & To NR” 25 Y eri TETW Xue, CANE CUNNOY ICQ £511 


MA 


e TOYTO EKEINO* dee MANGANEIN 7: B,... And as it 


« js by nature delightful to LEARN, to ADMIRE and the like, 
hence we neceſſarily receive pleaſure from imitative arts, as 
„ PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and PoE TRY, and from whatever is 
« well imitated, even though the original may be diſagreeable for 
our pleaſure does not ariſe from the beauty of the thing ſelf, 
« but from the inference—the diſcovery, that THIS 18 THAT, 
« KC. ſo that we ſeem to LEARN ſomething. —— 
Maufevey—to learn, to know, i. e. merely to recognize, diſcover, 
&c. See Harris, On Mufic, Painting, &c. ch. iv. note (b). The 


ſcarce ever mentions Ariſtotle without diſcovering that he had 


« tells us, that imitation pleaſes becauſe it affords matter for a rea- 


5 21 cannot but ſuſpe& this reading. It was perhaps, originally, w re MIMOT- 


| a gelb, c e 1497 MENON : otherwile, wee muſt here be taken aer iveh, which, though not 


4 
1 | 


g 


unuſual, is in this place, I thin, improbable, becauſe the fame participle immediately 
follows, in the paſſive ſenſe. : 
e Methinkes this tranſlating,” fays Don Quixote, “ is juſt like looking upon 
d the wrong fide of arras hangings; that although the pictures be ſeene, yet they are 
« full of thred-ends, that darken them, and they are not fezne with the plainneſſe and 
« ſnootiuele as on the other ſide.” Shelton's Don Quixote. Sec. part, ch. Ixii. 


9 * ſoner 


* I 15 ie VV. 


ws d& reg beclua, Gevyoues* „. To a. — See Alſo his Sympo/. Problems, 


meaning is ſufficiently explained by what follows. Dryden, wo 


looked only at the wrong fide of the tapeſtry*, ſays ““ Ariſtotle | 


the original, or only explained himſelf awkwardly. —The uſe that Dryden made of 
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«« /oner to enquire into the truth or falſchood of imitation,” &c.* 
But Ariſtotle is not here ſpeaking of reaſoners, or inquiry; but, on 
the contrary, of the vulgar, the generality of mankind, whom he 
expreſsly oppoſes to philoſophers, or reaſoners: and his ovANoyileodat 
15 no more than that rapid, habitual, and imperceptible act of the 
mind, that © raiſonnement auſſi prompt que le coup d'œil, (as it 
1s well paraphraſed by M. Batteux,) by which we collect, or infer, 
from 2 compariſon of the picture with the image of the original 
in our minds, that it was intended to repreſent that original. 
The fulleſt illuſtration of this paſſage is to be found in another 
work of Ariſtotle, his Rhetoric, /b. iii. cap. x.*, where he applies 


the ſame principle to metaphorical language, and reſolves __ FF nn q 


pleaſure we receive from ſuch language, into that which ariſes from 
the hai? TAXEIA—the exerciſe of our underſtandings in die- 
vering the meaning, by a quick and eaſy perception of ſome quality 
or qualities common to the thing expreſſed, and the thing intended— 


wa a mirror, for example, and to the theatre, when the latter is 1 
is called metaphorically, © The mirror of human life“. 5 1 


In the Problems, Sec. 19, Prob. V. the fame principle is applied 
to Muſic. The Problem is, Why we are more pleaſed with ſinging . 


when we are acquainted with the air that is ſung, than when it is | 


new to us? — And one of the anſwers is, 67: 4% To paybaveav—i. e. 
to ſay, this is ſuch a tune, or ſong, &c. And indeed the pleaſure 
aftorded by recognition, is no where, perhaps, more viſibly illuſ- 


trated, than in the raptures and rhythmical agitation of a popular 


4 Parallel between Poetry and Painting, prefixed to his tranſlation of Dufreſnoy, 


Dryden ſeems to have taken his idea from Dacier's note on this place, which is ex- | OTE | ö | 


tremely confuſed, and fo expreſſed, as to leave it doubtful, whether he miſunderſtood 


French critics and tranſlators is well known. He commends « Dacier's late excellent 


© tranſlation of Ariſtotle,” in the Paral. between Poet. and Paint. juſt before the paſs 
ſage above quoted. | = 


Ed. Duval. In other Ed. differently divided, cap. vi, 
* See Harris's Philo. Inq. p. 190, and note &. 


B b 2 1 audience, 
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audience, at the return of the leading air, in that ſpecies of infal- 
lible ear-trap, the RoNDEAU.— I muſt add, as ſomewhat amuling, 
that Plato makes uſe of this principle to prove a dog to be a phi- 
loſophical animal: for, (he argues, ) 70 ÞiNouales ou PihoToPoy, 
„ 7 2vro, the love of knowing, and the love of wiſdom, are one 
b and the ſame thing. Now dogs are delighted with &nowing, 
« ſimply, and diſintereſtedly; they fawn upon every one whom they 
* know, and bark at the approach of every {tranger* ; and that, 
* without having ever experienced good from the one, or harm 
from the other.“ 1 
The philoſophy of Ariſtotle here, though undoubtedly true, as 
far as it goes, will, Jam afraid, to thoſe who examine it, hardly 
appear to be perfectly ſatisfactory, or to reach the bottom of the 
ſubject. It is however to be conſidered, that what he has ſaid, 
feems applicable :4:2fy to rude and unſkilful ſpectators, and ſhould, 
perhaps, be conſidered as a deſcription of the effect of a picture or 
a ſtatue upon children, and the multitude, who are little accuſ- 
tomed to view works of imitative art. And even with reſpect to 
them, the principle ſeems ſcarcely applicable but to portraits, and 
individual reſemblances, ſuch as may not be inſtantly recognized. 
When we look at a picture of that kind, we may not diſcover, 
till after a compariſon of, at leaſt, a few moments, that it is an 
imitation of hie or that perſon ; but, that it is an imitation of @ 
man, we lee at once; and where there is not even a momentary 
ignorance, or doubt, I do not fee how any information can be faid 
to be acquired by the ſpectator, nor how, on the philoſopher's 


Every perſon, of whom, in Ariſtotle's language, they cannot ſay—"Our@ ke. 


« This is he.“ | 
h Or wv a d ADNQTA, xa, Ev d xaxov mTpoarrovWms* d d TINMPIMON, 
Gernaterol, A a) uu Twnotre vr Guts ayaloy memo, —— AMA wiv nowl-ov ye Dover To 


nab aure Tri Puotui, ua EE A L PIAOLODON ; x. 7. ad, | 
Rep. ii. p. 376. Serran. 


See below, note 
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own principles, (if I rightly underſtand him, ) the pleaſure con- 
veyed by the imitation, can, in any ſenſe, be reſolved into that, 
which the mind receives from the exertion of its own powers in 
mferring, or diſcovering, the reſemblance.—I ſay, on Ariſtotle's ow 
principles, becauſe, in the paſſage above referred to*, where he 
explains himſelf more fully in applying the principle to metaphor, 
he expreſsly allows, that this pleaſure of recognition, is not af- 
forded by proper or common words, ſince they inſtantly ſuggeſt 
their meaning and cannot be miſtaken'. Now a painting, conſi- 
dered as an imitation of a man, a horſe, a houſe, 77 general, obvi- 
viouſly anſwers in this reſpe&, unleſs the imitation be groſsly 


imperfect *, to the common and familiar word; the one ſuggeſting 


its original, as readily and immediately, as the other ſuggeſts its 
idea. 


Among Ariſtotle's illuſtrations of this phyſical principle of the 


pleaſure of /e/f-information, as it might be called, there are two ſhort 
paſſages, in particular, which ſeem to be ſo explicit with regard 
to the nature of that pleaſure, that I will venture to add to the 
length of this note by a tranſcript and tranſlation of them both. 


They will, I think, fatisfy the learned reader that I have not, in 


the foregoing remarks, miſrepreſented the philoſopher's meaning. 
After having applied the principle to metaphor, he applies it in 
like manner to the entbymemes, or arguments, of the orator. 


& Rhet. 111. 10. 
ra de veins LLMEN.—e The Stagirite having told us what a natural pleaſure we 


« flerive from INFORMATION, and having told us that, in the ſubject of words, exotic 


« words want that pleaſure from being obſcure, and common words from being too well 
ce bygzn,” adds, &c. Harris, Phil. Ing. p. 190, note *. 


* As it was, when Painting was in its infant ſtate—tv yan xa oTHYAvO; -a. 
_ cording to the quaint expreſſion of Mlian, H. Var. x. 10,—of which he ſeems to 
have been fond; for it occurs before lib. viii. cap. 8. It feems very properly guarded, 
in both places, by a—1goroy Tva,—The old painters of whom lian ſpeaks were 


little aware of Ariſtotle's principle, when they wrote under their pictures — Tero Fs; 
Acne 177" 870 dedpov. | 
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Alo Ere ra emmoneus Y eviuunueru Edt (S %%, yep Ne erer 
ra Tar dna, va A MHAEN AEI ZHTHEAT ) Fre 00 EtOpLEve &YVOseve, 
eg WAA 00 WY, Y ow NE e⁰ A VO; Ye , HOU EI LY mgoTegey UTWYE!, 
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„For the ſame reaſon, we are pleaſed, neither with ſaperficial 


© arguments, (by which we mean ſuch as are obvious to every 
one, and require no thought or ſearch in the hearer;) nor with 


* {ich as we do not underſtand when we have heard them; but, 
* with thoſe, which the mind apprehends, either while we hear 
them, (though not at %, or in the moment after they are de- 
* livered: for by theſe, we, in a manner, LEARN ſomething : by 
e the others, we learn nothing 1 in either of theſe ways“. 

The other paſſage, in which the nature of the pleaſure that Ari- 


ſtotle means is {till more expreſsly marked, is this : 


[TavTwy dE THY —=TUNNOY1T OD DoguSerra MONIGE TH TOUT 000 Mf 
IIPPOOPALI, un Tw enwmong ewai apa yap xw AT TOI EO EAT TOI 
XAITOTZI oc of. KO 00w! TOFETOY USepiteoww, co c EiQPLEVEYY 
Yu . 

„Of all arguments, thoſe are moſt dealt, of which the 
* audience have no ſooner heard the beginning, than they foreſee 
the concluſion; not, however, from their being trite and oh- 
* 21945; for they are pleaſed, [nor only with the ingenuity of the 


« ſpeaker, but] at the ſame time, Wẽ1I IH THEMSELVES and their 


m Rhet. iii. 10. 
" ZJerepoy—i, e. neither while we hear them, nor as ſoon as we have heard them. 
* Rhet. ii. cap. xxlii. Duval, In ſome other editions, cap. xix. 


P © applauded'*—bopuferrai, The commentators ſtrangely miſtake the ſenſe of this 
word here, and in lib. i. c. ii, They render it, abſurdly,—vehementius percellunt— 
perturbant maximè, &c.— Whether an audience be pleaſed, or diſpleaſed, to any great 
degree, noiſe is equally the conſequence; and the word bogu2y is uſed, ſometimes for 
the uproar of approbation, and ſometimes for that of di//:#e. 


1 I inſert theſe words, becauſe, though not in the original, they ſeem plainly im- 
plied in the expreſhon—AMA yag KAI dvr, &c. 
© OWN 
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“ own ſagatity. —Thoſe arguments, alſo, afford pleaſure, which, 
e the moment after they are delivered, we are no longer at a loſs to 
«© apprehend.” 


. 
P. 70. IN A MORE TRANSIENT Ax D COMPENDIOUS MAx- 
N ER. 1 


Em: gag: —-literally, “ for a ſhort time.” As PLATo, Rep. iii. © 
p- 396, xare Braxv, for a moment—en paſſant. Dacier's — 
tion Quoi qu ils ne ſoient pas fous egalement propres d apprendre,— . 
is, ſurely, wide of Ariſtotle's purpoſe. None of the verſions, that 
I have ſeen, ſeem to give the exact idea, except that of Heinſius: ; 
—** Quamquam minor BREVIORQUE ad hos perveniat yoluptas.” 


Wn E . 


P. 70. FROM THE WORKMANSHIP, 


Alc TY AEPPASIAN—E neatneſs” —* « fniſbing,” Ke In the 
following paſſages of PLA ro, it is oppoſed to a ſlight ſketch :—xa: 
CUT WV TETWY [{c. Onawouvn, TWOROTUNG) &c. ] BY THOTPAHN de, 
bg reg vuv Oeeraohai, aha TY TRAEwrTaxrTyy APEPTATIAN un Tape” 


| Rep. vi. p. 504. So again, ib. viii. p. 548, the verb, aeg yagec ba, 
is oppoſed to We 


. 


/ 
. 70. METRE—A SPECIES OF RHY THM. Fart 2 fie leere. 


11. 


Mo p—parts,—The following paſſage will aſcertain the ſenſe of 
the * in this place, and juſtify my verſion. Explaining the 
8 different 
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different ſenſes in which the word Meg. was s uſed, Ariſtotle ſays.— 
ei, kg & 70 C9 Group cim , & Q Thos, h T&rae M OPIA AEVET Ht 
Terz* 0 Te EIAH, Ts FENOYE @&aow ea MOPIA.—Metaphyſ. lib. v. 
cap. 25. — So, in this treatiſe, cap. 5. — r Aixas E To Tenowv 
MOPION—<* a part, or /þeczes, of the ridiculous.” 


_— 


- 
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P. 70. Tuosz PERSONS, IN WHOM, ORIGINALLY, THESE 
PROPENSITIES WERE THE STRONGEST, . 


It is obvious to remark here, that Ariſtotle, in this deduction of 
the art from the nimetic and muſical inſtincts, includes verſe in his 


idea of Poetry, which he, at leaſt, conſidered as imperfect without 


it. All that he drops, elſewhere, to the diſparagement of metre, 
muſt be underſtood only comparatively: it goes no farther, than 
to ſay, that imitation, that is, fiction and invention, without verſe, 


deſerves the title of Poetry, or Making, better than verſe without 


imitation. 

An eminent writer has adjuſted this matter, and ſet it on its 
true and ſolid baſis, in his Diſſertation On the idea of Untverſal 
Poetry*: What is there ſaid, of © the origin and firſt application 
of Poetry among all nations,” will furniſh the beſt comment I 
can give, upon the paſlage which is the ſubject of this note." 

Poetry is every where of the moſt early growth, preceding every 
* other ſort of compoſition ; and being deſtined for the ear, that is, 
eto be either ſung, or at leaſt recited, it adapts itſelf, even in its 
* firſt rude eſſays, to that ſenſe of meaſure, and proportion in 
% ſounds, which is ſo natural to us. The hearer's attention is the 
« ſooner gained by this means, his entertainment quickened, and 
« his admiration of the performer's art excited. Men are ambi- 


= Dr. Hurd's Horace, vol. ii. | 
| * tious 
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« tious of pleaſing, and ingenious in refining upon what they 
„ obſerve will pleaſe, So that muſical cadences and harmonious 
« ſounds, which nature dictated, are farther ſoftened and im- 
< proved by art, till Poetry become as raviſhing to the ear, as the 
images, it preſents, are to the imagination. In proceſs of time, 
« what was at firſt the extemporaneous production of genius or 
ce paſſion, under the conduct of a natural ear, becomes the labour 
of the cloſet, and is conducted by artificial rules; yet ſtill, with 
< a ſecret reference to the ſenſe of hearing, and to that acceptation 


«© which melodious ſounds meet with in the recital of expreſlive 
„ words.” 7 


NOTE vp. 


P. 71. MAROIT ES. 


The ſcraps that have been preſerved of this Poem, the Dun- 2 Je 9 __— f. 1 
aad of HoMER, are ſo few, and fo ſhort, that it may be worth Arrer het 127. date" | 
while, for the convenience of the reader, to collect them.— AY ay PI 2 wh 

Mupecov began xo EY ATINAuvO-*, 3 222222 A e , Aj 
La line as likely to be found in one kind of Poem as in another, PO aye e 
and which affords about as good a /ample of this Poem, as a brick 3 2 {/. 
does of the building from which it was taken.—The other fran... 


ments are a little more intereſting, as they give ſome idea of the 
hero of the Poem. 


TONA' vr av oxaTThon Geo: he, Ar agor Ne, ES | 
Our G T. Topor* mxo1; 0 N{RPT AYE req i 4 
Keb 12. at . 
. HEM 2m e Le rr XNA 
| At 7 2 J 4 
Nec 4 am 1» tl 
* Preſerved by Ariſtotle, Eth, lib. vi. cap. 7, as far as the word oepoy. The TIE v Lec 8 | 
remainder of the ſecond line is in Clem. Alexand. Strom. lib. i. | | Cee e Mrs: ( *<. 


Plato, Alcib. Secund. p. 147. Ed. Serrani. 
| £6 _—This 


Io mTicuro %, KOKWE 0 niger rr. 


+ Cited by the Scholiaſt on the Aves of Ariſtophanes, v. 914. 
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— This laſt ſtroke of character is not peculiarly antique. The 
line is of eaſy application in all times. It is not fo eaſy to recon- 
cile it with ſome other accounts, which ſeem to make Margites a 
downright idiot; ſuch as, his not being able to number beyond 
five; his abſtaining from all intercourſe with his bride, leſt ſhe 
ſhould complain of him to her mother, &c*,—One cannot well 
conceive, how ſuch a man ſhould, as Homer expreſsly fays, 
&* know how to do many things; even though he did them ever ſo 
ill. But a tale, ſtill more ridiculous, is told of this curious per- 
ſonage by Eu/tathins*. 


N-0 TE ut. 


P. 71. His MARGITES BEARS THE SAME ANALOGY TO 
CoMEDY, AS His ILIAD AND ODYSSEY To TRAGEDY. 


Wiknever Ariſtotle ſpeaks of Como. we muſt remember, 


that he ſpeaks of the Old, or Middle Comedy, which was no 


other than what we ſhould call farce, and to which his definition 
of Comedy was adapted: Aue. ÞaunoTepwy ; that is, as he | explains 
himſelf, “ an imitation of RI DIcVTOUS characters“. — This 
remark is neceſſary to explain what is here ſaid of the Margites. 
A Poem, which, as far we can form any idea of it, celebrated the 
blunders and abſurdities of an idiot, cannot well be conceived to 
have been analogous to any thing, that would now be denominated 
a Comedy. It ſeems to verge to the very bottom of the dramatic 
ſcale; © juſq' au bouffon ; celui-ci ſera Yextreme de la Comedie, 


6 Suidas, Art. MARGIT ES. 


* Euſtath. ag Hom. Odyſl. K. W . alſo Kuſter's note on Suidas, Art, Mare 
CITES, | 


a Chap. v. Tranſlation, & 8. Part I. And ſee Dr. Hurd's Dif. on the Provinces 
of the Drama, Ch. ii. p. 201. | 
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© le plus bas degre de Vechelle, opposé au terrible qui eſt a l'autre 
. Bourgeois Gentilbomme of Moliere is certainly 
farce, however excellent in its way. But Monſ. Jourdain is a 
very Mer, compared with Margites, 


„C os | 1 


= 
P. 72. By suck SUCCESSIVE IMPROVEMENTS AS WERE _ 3 . 22 4 
MOST OBVIOUS. | : 


Gow EYWETO ce DUTY . literally, 19 0 much of it as WAS 
* manifeſt. — I doubt of the reading: but, taking it as it ſtands, 
J have given what appears to me to offer itſelf as the moſt natural 


and ſimple meaning of the expreſſion, if not the only one that it 
will reaſonably bony. 


N ©: R 30. 


P. 72. AsCHYLUS-=---ABRIDGED THE CHORAL PART, ie gu, fo e, den 


| | | . | F 1 leb u 1 
The words are, TA Ts xo. Ariſtotle would hardly have ex- Py 4 
2 . 


preſſed himſelf thus, had he meant, as Madius, Bayle, and others, 2 
have underſtood, a retrenchment in the zumber of choral per- 
formers. TA ru xo, the choral part, is oppoſed to TA aro ounns, 
the dialogue, Prob. xv. of Sect. 19. It is fingular, that Stanley 
ſhould miſunderſtand this paſſage ; and {till more ſingular, that he 
ſhould cite Philoſtratus, who is directly againſt him: for his words 
are, cuvsgede Te No, AIIOTAAHN ONTAZE : © be contracted the 
* choruſſes, which were immoderately long *. 


b Fontenelle, Preface to his Comedies, vol. vii. of his works, 
2 Stanl. in vit. Æſchyli, Ed. Pauw, p. 706. 


Eee. This 
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This is confirmed by one of Ariſtotle's Problems, referred to by 
 Victorius* The Problem is, A v. 6: Terps Opurixov yoov pronnev 
Ei,; (meaning, I ſuppoſe, more Miſicians than the dramatic 
] Poets of his own time:) The anſwer is, y, d To To\\amnacice wv 
| b. / L theme 2 * 72 TOTE & MEAT 85 -g Ty macs! 16h T@%yW%ious 2—1 believe the paſſage 
9 en 25 Se Ji. ee / ca may be rectified by tranſpoſition . g TOTE T&% fEMY TW fLETEWY 
RCA. 245. % r. T. Perhaps, too, we ſhould read, 7. TPIMETPQAN. But, 
5 even taking it as it ſtands, it may ſufficiently anſwer our purpoſe, 
. as it ſhews clearly enough how much the Lyric parts of Tragedy, 
1 before the time of Ajcbylus, wanted contraction. 

f Ih he prolixity of the Tragic Chorus, we know, was ſometimes 
N trying to the patience of an Athenian audience. This is plea- 
=_ fantly glanced at by Ariſtophanes in his Ogibeg: where the Chorus of 
birds, deſcanting on the convenience of wings, tell the ſpectators, 
that if they had wings, whenever, in the Theatre, they“ found 
* themſelves hungry, and were tired with the Tragic Chorus, they 


might fly home and eat their dinners, and fly back again, when 
«© the Chorus was over.” 


XOP. Ovudev 85 di)“, 89" dior, 7 P S. 


2 e 3 3 e 
AuTIX, » Upatov ron her tc Ti; 1 UTonTepO», 


| EiT&, Teavwv, Toi Xopo7 Twy Teaywiuv 1ybero, 
1 „% / Claus der A 22 COY ; E . 3 e 3 * 1 35. 
7, , eee Brunch. , Eure rener wy Ar ggneen, bus du 
1 e Lee, u, 7 * | ” ab þ 6 0 1 wh o 7 86 
2 . JT!!! EF. Kar av, eunAyova, e ma; ov; ov waTerTTO. Us. 786. 
: 5 | ” 7 —_— * . 
4 —{o5 prone as - So g. cr 


N Q FT: EB. uns 
P. 72. AND MADE THE DIALOGUE THE PRINCIPAL PART +4704. V. 
OF TRAGEDY. 


P fer: — — Ka Tov Noyov go rꝙk.-˖ rege“ ,ỹ,. - Victorius, and others, 
. e have ſuppoſed Ariſtotle to mean the Prologue. But it ſeems to be 


3 fee, 
. AA. geen 2 fn : 
„ U. J, 4 ty 7 7 e. — 
Aire ng . 


© Sect. 19. Prob. xxxi. | | 
a ſufficient 


<A Low of Aefiew, Bcky bog all aro Per, ad eo 2 
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a ſufficient objection to this ſenſe, that no example has been pro- 
duced of the word Tewraywsn;, uſed as merely ſynonymous to 
Tewr-; as ſignifying fr/# only, not principal. Nor is it eaſy to 
diſcover any reaſon, why Ariftotle ſhould have recourſe here te 
an unuſual and ambiguous expreſſion, when, preſently after, in 
ſpeaking of the improvements of Comedy [| cap. v.], he makes uſe 
of the proper and eſtabliſhed term, Tp9xoy@.. There ſeem to be 
no words in the Greek language, of which the ſenſe is more 
clearly fixed, than that of F They OCCUT 
frequently, and always, as far as I know, in the ſame ſenſe, of 
principal—primas agere, &c. To this ſenſe, therefore, I thought 
it neceſſary to adhere. But I confeſs I cannot be ſatisfied with 
either of the explanations which have been given of the word 
AOTOE. It appears ſtrange to ſay, that Aſchylus jr/t introduced 
two actors, and then to add, as a di/in# improvement, that he 1 1 
alſo firſt introduced a principal part or character: unleſs we are to 9 
underſtand, what ſeems not very probable, that the two actors | 
even of Æſchylus himſelf were, af fir/t, perſonages of equal dig- 
nity and importance in the drama, like the two kings of Brentford 
in the Rehearſal ; and that, afterwards, he was the firſt who cor- 
rected this error, (in which he would probably have been followed 
by other Poets, ) and reduced the drama to unity of action by a 
proper ſubordination of characters. But, admitting this ſenſe to 
be without difficulty, the expre/ion of it, I think, is not. Aoyes, 
for a part in the drama, role, perſonnage, (as Dacier,) character, 
&c. ſeems harſh, and unuſual. At leaſt, I know no example of it. 
The difficulties which attend both the expreſſion and the ſenſe, in 
1% each of theſe interpretations, have almoſt convinced me, that the 
1 very conſtruction of the words has been miſtaken; and that the 
meaning is, * he made the diſcourſe, or dialogue, the principal part 
* of Tragedy.” This is well connected with what precedes, and 
agreeable to the known hiſtory of the Tragic drama, in which, 
originally, the Chorus was the e/ential, and the Epiſodes, or dra- 


matic 
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matic part, only the acceſſory. But Æſchylus © abridged the 
Chorus, and made the Epiſodic part the principal.” Ac, here, 
may well be underſtood to mean what Ariſtotle elſewhere calls 
xsZi;; the ſpeaking, or recitative, part of Tragedy, whether deli- 
vered by one or more actors, as oppoſed to the weary, or Lyric 
-part*. TIzpeoxevare, reddidit, effecit, &c. as, (to take the firſt in- 
ſtance of this common uſe of that verb which the Lexicons offer me) 
—vreGeceous re NY copgove ge? TE ονοον ae E. magis pros 
« et temperatos reddidit*',” And thus Ariſtotle himſelf, cap. xix. 
ora I M I dee. -den οẽπNEv , v. i. e. to make things piteous, 
terrible, &c. as in Goulſton's verfion; ; and that of the accurate 
| | Piccolomini:— 2 occorre d'havere a far parere le coſe, 9 
Ni c 
F | Ne. "Bp 5 8 PP” of 4 Lee Foe M Ni zſerabih, 2 &c Af the 3 0 e as an ad- 
WL 22. eee, * jective be an o jection, it is one to which the other explanations 
, Ve Noyov olyw- are equally liable. On the whole, I have not ſerupled to prefer 


ele, H. AA. 2 T. this ſenſe in my verſion” 6 


„ WS. er., Due Ame. A 
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P. 72. SOPHOCLES ---=--=- ADDED THE DECORATION OF 
PAINTED SCENERY. 


To adjuſt exactly the rival claims of Æſchylus and Sophocles 
with reſpect to the Ot, or decoration, of the Tragic ſtage, would 
be a deſperate undertaking. Some accounts are ſo liberal to A1- 
chylus, as ſcarce to leave his ſucceſſors any room for farther im- 
provements. They give him“ paintings, machinery, altars, tombs, 
« trumpets, ghoſts, and furies : to which others add a very ſin- 


See NOTE go. » 
b Xenophon. $0 Ifocrates, TIzoaoxevats c⁴ mMeoverTew jev Ouyayuevor, & M. Ad 
Demonicum. | 


© Since this note was written, the ſame explanation has been given, and well ſup- 
ported, in the Camb, edit. of 1785. Prel. p. xxxi. &c, 


$- | gular 


gig ens 2 _—_ * 
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gular ſpecies of Tragic improvement, the exhibition of d rungen 
e nen. rv 0s Try X00 NE, X04 Tv oli eo HecoHEco eG TH] 
Aaurrooryrt—TPAOAIE 40 MYN AVG, ſSwomorg TE K%0% r, G 


ed big, e ναννi. MS. life of AÆſchylus, quoted by Stanley, In 


vitam Miſchyli, and by Fabric. Bib. Gr. lib. ii. cap. xvi. See. 2.— 
And Athenaus lays, TowTO. exei/Oo-===TXnyRy* T1v Two MEOTON= 
TON OYIN kg Texywowv. p. 428.— He adds an example. In the :5 
Tragedy called KeſSagory he introduced . Taſon and his retinue 


* drunk!” 

The paſſage given by Dacier from Vitruvius is very general; it 
fays only, /cenam fecit. This may, or may not, include paint- 
ing; which, indeed, rather ſeems to be implied, in what follows, 
about the improvements of Democritus and Anaxagoras, where 
the © tmagines zdificiorum in ſcenarum picturis are mentioned. 
But all this is far outweighed by the teſtimony of Ariſtotle, who. 
here explicitly attributes the introduction of painted ſcenery to 
Sophocles. 


2 . 


P. 72. IT wAs LATE BEFORE T'RAOEDY--==ATTAINED 
ITS PROPER DIGNITY, 


per wr 45 24e g 
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— ie . to © late,” we might add, imperfectly. 


For, what Horace ſays of the Roman Tragedy, is, in. ſome mea 


ſure, though Ne not equally, applicable to the Greek: 


in longum tamen ævum 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 
Ep. ad Aug. v. 160. 


Primus Agatharcus Athenis, Æſchylo docente Tragcœdiam, ſcenam fecit. 2 itruu: 
Pref. in lib. vii. 


Prejudice 
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Prejudice aſide, it cannot ſurely be ſaid, that the Greek Tragedy, 
in the hands, at leaſt, of Æſchylus, Sophocles, or Euripides, ever 
attained its proper dignity. I do not ſpeak of modern dignity; of that 
uniform, unremitting ſtrut of pomp and ſolemnity, which is now 
required in Tragedy. This was equally unknown to the manners, 
and to the Poetry, of the antients. I ſpeak only of ſuch a degree 
of dignity as excludes, not fimplicity, but meanneſs—the familiar, 
the jocoſe, the coarſe, the comic. Now it cannot, I think, be 
faid, with any truth, that theſe are thoroughly excluded in any of 
the Greek Tragedies that are extant: in /ome of them they are 
admitted to a very conſiderable degree. In particular, ſomething 
of this ſort—of what the French call meſquin—is almoſt con- 
ſtantly to be found in the Short dialogue of the Greek Tragedies; 
in that part, I mean, which the eye, when we turn over any Tra- 
gedy, eaſily diſtinguiſhes from the reſt, by its being carried on in 
a regular alternation of ſingle verſes*. In this © cloſe fighting” 
of the dialogue, as Dryden calls it*, which ſeems to have retained 
ſomething of the ſpirit of the old ſatyric diverbia, where, in the 
origin of the Greek, as well as of the Roman drama, 

VERSIBUS ALTERNIS epprobria ruſtica fundunt, Hor. 
—in this part of the dialogue, we generally find, mixed indeed 
frequently with fine ſtrokes of nature and feeling, ſomewhat more 
than what Brumoy calls © un petit vernis de familiarite*;” eſpe- 
cially when theſe ſcenes are, as they often are, ſcenes of altercation 
and angry repartee. In the Iphigenia in Aulide of Euripides, 
Menelaus, in the ſtruggle with the old meſſenger for the letter, 
threatens to break his head with his ſceptre, 

Cerro TAX, aα Tov woedoupuers 0 Kaos, D. 311. 


A ſenſible writer has juſtly remarked the ill effect of this ſymmetrical ſort of 
cbnverſation upon the illuſion of the drama. [Letters on various ſubjects, by Mr. 
Jackſon of Exeter, vol. ii. p. 109. ] The Engliſh reader may ſee an example of it 


| mm Milton's Comus, v. 277—290. 


» Eſſay on Dram. Poeſy. 
* Theatre des Grecs, tome iii, p. 205. 


1 EE Fairly 


= «= © . a 


Fairly rendered by Mr. Potter's ver 
e Soon ſhall thy head this ſceptre ſtain with blood.“ 
Unfairly dignified by Brumoy's proſe— 
« Prends garde qu'une mort prompte ne puniſſe ton audace.” 
Even Sophocles, who gave the Tragic tone, in general, its proper 
pitch, between the «©. of Æſchylus, and the iryvorys of Euri- 
pides *, is by no means free from ſome mixture of this alloy in the 
language of his ſhort dialogue. For example: in the ſcene be- 
tween Ulyſſes and Neoptolemus in the Phz/2&etes, [v. 1250, | when 
Neoptolemus declares his reſolution of reſtoring to Philoctetes his 
bow and arrows, at which Ulyſſes expreſſes his ſurpriſe by a repe- 
tition of the queſtion, T. 2 —y eig mcg Ao ov ;— Neoptolemus 


replies, Would you have me tell you the ſame thing {02 or three 


« times over ©” 
Aig 1 c ONE. Kot Toi , 14 emn* L's 1267. 


3 


In another ſcene of this Poet, between Teucer and Menelaus, 
after a long altercation about the interment of Ajax, Menekaus 
ſays — 

Ey 0% %. rod t S8 BY! ham Teo. 
—to which Teucer replies 


Fu d' avraxuoov Tero g reh. 


In plain Engliſh, but no plainer than the Greek “ M. One 


thing I'll tell you—he ſhall ot be buried. T. And I'Il tel! 
another thing —he ſhall be buried. —Certainly this approaches 


pF Ariſtophanes, in The Frogs, makes Euripides boaſt to /Eſchylus—— 
— WG TXpENRBOY THY TEXVNV r Ts To Tewroy eU 
Oizoav vo xOUTHTPATOV KO prjhetTaAV ETAXuV 
ILXNANA wev Tewrirov aur, xa To Bac®- aprinev. V. 490. 


© The reader may alſo ſee ſomething of the ſame caſt in the ſcene between Oedipus 
and Creon, Oed. Tyr. v. 550, &c. And in that between Oedipus and the two Shep- 
herds, v. 1162, &c.—Thele ſcenes of ſnarling altercation, I ſuppote, were what gave 
occaſion to the ridiculous idea of ſome Comic Poet, that © Sephocles ſeemed to have 
« been aſſiſted, in writing his Tragedies, by a maſtiſfdag.“ 
Kuwy Tis cue TUUTOKEIY Monrroe@-. Diog. Laert. WW 20, 


1 Hiax, v. I 59, 160. 


Dd very 
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very nearly to the language of a conteſt between two waſher- 
women. | | | 72 
Theſe may be reckoned among the paſſages, in which the ſpirit 
of Sophocles, according to the obſervation of a great critic, o/Jev- 
PUT % FONAGKC, KR TITTA & ru. Longin. Sect. 33. | 

In the Antigone there is a ſcene of altercation between Creon, 
iſmene, and Antigone, in which, when Iſmene, pleading for her 
lifter, aſks Creon whether he will put Her to death, who was to 
become the wife of his ſon, his anſwer is— 

APQLIMOI Ya reo wow TT AI“. 

The prejudiced admirers of the antients are very angry at the 
leaſt infinuation that ey had any idea of our barbarous Tragi- 
Comedy. But after all, it cannot be diſſembled, that, if they had 
not the name, they had the hing, or ſomething very nearly ap- 
proaching to it. If that be Tragi- Comedy, which is partly ſerious 
and partly comical, I do not know why we ſhould ſcruple to ſay, 
that the Alceſlis of Euripides is, to all intents and purpoſes, a Tragi- 
Comedy. I have not the leaſt doubt, that it had upon an Athe- 
nian audience the proper ect of Tragi-Comedy; that is, that in 
ſore places it made them cry, and in others, laugh. And the beſt 
thing we have to hope, for the credit of Euripides, is, that he 
intended to produce this effect. For though he may be an unſkilful 
Poet, who purpoſes to write a Tragi-Comedy, he ſurely is a more 
unikiful Poet, who writes one without knowing it. 

The learncd reader will underſtand me to allude particularly. to 
the ſcene, in which the domeſtic deſcribes the behaviour of Her- 
cules; and to the ſpeech of Hercules himſelf, which follows. 
Nothing can well be of a more comic caſt than the ſervant's 
complaint. He deſcribes the hero as the moſt. greedy* and ill- 

: mannered 


ty, 576. This is not much more delicate than the anſwer of one of the 
Egyptian fugitives to King Pſammeticus,— Herod. Euterp. p. 63. ed. H. Wee: 


bd Alceſiis, v. 757, &c. 


* Hercules was renowned for his d The — extravagant Aerip 
tion 
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mannered gueſt he had ever attended, under his maſter's hoſpitable 
roof; calling about him, eating, drinking, and fnging, in a room 


by himſelf, while the maſter and all the family were in the height 


of funercal lamentation. He was not contented with ſuch refreſh- 
ments as had been {et before him; 


— — 2. c οοοοννε ede Cr 
Ta hs dd en s 
AAA @ T1 fn Oegoiſuev, arprxkx ege v. 
Then he drinks 


Ecos chem QuT OV lag Ha PACE 
O *˙ —— 


eden KW myrtle, and fings, AMOYE' TAAKTQN 
—and all this, alone. Cette deſcription,” lays Fontenelle, << eſt 


« f burleſque, qu'on diroit d'un crocheteur qui eſt de confrairie'.” 


A cenſure ſomewhat juſtified by 25 himſelf, who makes 
the ſervant take Hercules for @ fhigf: 


— Tavegyov KRANITA au AHIETHN r. 


The ſpeech of Hercules, e. & wely, as the ſcholiaſt 
obſerves, (v. 776, ) © philoſophizing in his cups,” is ſtill more 
curious. It is, indeed, full of the S, avs, and completely juſti- 
fies the attendant's deſcription. Nothing can be more zo/ly. It is 


in the true ſpirit of a modern drinking ſong; recommending it to 


the ſervant to uncloud his brow, enjoy the preſent hour, think 
nothing of the morrow, and drown his cares in love and wine: 


tion of his eating, preſerved by Athenzus from the Buri ris, a ſatyric drama of Epi- 


charmus, affords a curious ſpecimen of the ſatyric fun. 
TIpurov er, aux ES or ion; vw, Go... 
Brewer je 6 Papuys ed, go 0 Y-, 
Poel d' 6 Ye, rere N © uu , 
Lidel de Tau preoot, KINEI A OTATA 
Toy rerafοονν 8X; NTT —— Alben, lib. x, init, 


Oeuvres de Font. vol. ix. p. 415. 
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If any man can read this, without ſuppoſing it to have /z* the 
audience in à roar, I certainly cannot demonſtrate that he is miſ- 
taken, I can only fay, that I think he muſt be a very grave man 
himſelf, and muſt forget that the Athenians were not a very grave 
people. The zeal of Pere Brumoy in defending this Tragedy, 
betrays him into a little indiſcretion. He ſays, tout cela a 
** fait penſer a quelques critiques modernes que cette piece etoit 
* une Tragicomedie; chimere inconnu aux anciens. Cette piece 
&« eft du gout des. autres Tragedies antiques'.” Indeed they, who 
call this play a Tragi-Comedy, give it rather a favourable name; 
for, in the ſcenes alluded to, it is, in fact, of a lower.ſpecies than 
our Tragi-Comedy: it is, rather, burleſque Tragedy; what Deme- 
trius calls r! ratura". Much of the comic caſt prevails in 
other ſcenes; though mixed with thoſe genuine ſtrokes of ſimple 


* « You, fellow !”'— Mr. Potter's tranſlation. . 
| Tome iii. p. 206: — 
„. Hegi EA. $ 170.—'O de yes, ſays this writer, tx$$©- Tpayuling, Neither Euri- 
pides, nor Sophocles, ſeem to have held this as an inviolable maxim. 


and 
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and univerſal nature, which abound in this Poet, and which I ſhould 
be ſorry to exchange for that monotonous and unaffecting level of | 
Tragic dignity, which never falls, and never riſes, 

I will only mention one more inſtance of this Tragi- comic os 
mixture, and that from Sophocles. The dialogue between Mi- i 
nerva and Ulyſſes, in the firſt ſcene of the Ajax, from v. 74 to 88, "- 
is perfectly ludicrous. The cowardice of Ulyſſes is almoſt as | „„ 4 
comic as the cowardice of Falſtaff. In ſpite of the preſence of T5 
Minerva, and her previous aſſurance, that ſhe would effectually 
guard him from all danger by rendering him inviſible, when ſhe : 
calls Ajax out, Ulyſſes, in the utmoſt trepidation, exclaims— 

T. dogs, 'Abave ; ' popes N bog Kana, 4 
Minerva anſwers— e | be 4 
Ou oy ek, unde Janie & age”; 11 8 5 | -Y 
But Ulyſſes cannot conquer his fears ;S „ — 
MH, IIPOE OPEN N=—aAX' Edo g rt; Ne | | 
And in this tone the converſation continues; till, upon Minerva's 
repeating her promiſe that Ajax ſhould not ſee him, he conſents to 
ſtay; but in a line of moſt comical reluctance; and with an afs 4e, 
that is in the true {pirit of Sancho Panca:— 


Mevoyu' av* HOEAON A AN EK TO QN TYXEIN*. 


No unprejudiced. perſon, I think, can read this ſcene without being = 
convinced, not only, that it muſt have actually produced, but that = 
it muſt have been intended to produce, the effect of Comedy. | 
It appears, indeed, to me, that we may plainly trace in the Greek | 
Tragedy, with all its improvements, and all its beauties, pretty 
ſtrong marks of its popular and Tragi- comic origin. For, Tęa- 


v. 74.—Anglicè, pat are pon about, Minerva ®—by no means call him out. 15 


„ & Will you not be ſilent, and lay aſide your fears!” 


„Don't call him out, for heaven's ſake :—let him ſtay within.“ 
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4+ «© PH ſtay—(afide) but I wiſh I was not here. J'avoue,“ ſays Brumoy, | 1 
que ce trait n'eſt pas à la louange d' Ulyſſe, ni de Sophocle.“ (Tome iii.) | 
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Nd, We are told, was, originally, the only dramatic appellation *; 
and when, afterwards, the /udicrous was ſeparated from the ſerous, 
and diſtinguiſhed by its appropriated name of Comedy, the ſepara- 
tion ſeems to have been imperfectly made, and Tragedy, diſtinc- 
tively ſo called, ſeems ſtill to have retained a tincture of its original 
merriment. Nor will this appear ſtrange, if we conſider the 
popular nature of the Greek ſpectacles. The people, it is pro- 
bable, would ſtill require, even in the midſt of their Tragic emo- 
tion, a little d of their old ſatyric fun, and Poets were obliged 
to comply, in ſome degree, with their taſte*. 

When we ſpeak of the Greek Tragedies as correct and pertett 
models, we ſeem merely to conform to the eſtabliſhed language of 
prejudice, and content ourſelves with echoing, without reflection 
or examination, what has been faid before us. Lord Shaftſbury, 
for example, talks of Tragedy's being raiſed to its height by 
« Sophocles and Euripides, and ud room left for further excellence 


% or emulation.” Advice to an Author, Part II. Se&. 2. where 


the reader may alſo ſee his unwarrantable and abſurd interpreta- 
tion of Ariſtotle's phraſe, ex: Ti e@ury; quow, by which he makes 
the philoſopher “ declare, that whatever idea might be formed of 
the utmo/i perfection of the kind of Poem, 17 N in pratiice, 
* riſe no higher than it had been already carried in his time.” I 
ſhould be forry to be ranked in the claſs of thoſe critics, who 


r Caſaub. De Sat. Porfi, p. 21, 22.—Conſtat ſane primis temporibus ignoratum 
fuiſſe diſcrimen inter Tragœdiam et Comœdiam: nam et Tęrvada et Tęaypda, 
primitus nomen fuit commune, quod poſtea Jeoracb, ut ait Ariſtoteles, et veteres 
critici teſtantur. Idem : [ſc. Athenceus | round, TO cr, iv 01044 xowey Kai vf 
aw Kaf- Na ü- de, T0 ev o., Groun £0.x89 Tapi n de Kapadia, ivy, | 


* © Scenical repreſentations, being then intended, not, as in our days, for the 
« entertainment of the better ſort, but on certain great ſolemnities, indifferently for 
« the diverſion of the whole city, it became neceſſary to — the taſte of the multi- 
« tude, as well as of thoſe, © guibus g equus, et pater, et res.” Moetes on Hor. vol. i. 
p. 93. Bee allo p. 195.—Plato calls Tragedy, rng xo ALMOTEPIIEZTATON 
TE Kai Y,&YWYWWTOHTO, Adin. vol. it, P; 321. 8 J. 


7 prefer 


. - - op 
prefer that Poetry which has the feweſt faults, to that which has 


the greateſt beauties . I mean only to combat that conventional 
and hearſay kind of praiſe, which has fo often held out the Tra- 
gedies of the Greek Poets, as elaborate and perfect models, ſuch as 
had received the laſt poliſh of art and meditation. The true 
praiſe of Aſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, i is, (in Ind at leaſt, 
though not in degree, the praiſe of Shakſpeare ; that of ſtrong, 
but irregular, unequal, and haſty genius. Every thing, which | 
this genius and the feeling of the moment could produce, in an 
early period of the art, before time, and long experience, and 
criticiſm, had cultivated and refined it, theſe writers poſſeſs in great 
abundance: what meditation, and“ zhe labour and delay of the file” 
only can effect, they tao often want. Of Shakſpeare, however, 
compared with the Greek Poets, it may juſtly, I think, be pro- 
nounced, that he has much more, both of this want, and of that 
abundance. 
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BR ORIGINALLY, THE TROCHAIC TETRAMETER WAS 
' MADE USE OF, &c. 


As the Trochaic meaſure was ſtill occafionally admitted, even 
in the improved and ſerious Greek Tragedy, and, in. particular, 
occurs very frequently in the Tragedics of Euripides, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe, that a ſtill more frequent uſe of it would be one of the 
characteriſtics of the /atyric drama, which ſeems to have been only 


peyi)©- & emo Anficg revo, ny 0 
FD wy, Wyits Fe mrarrn uo GNamTWIOY, Long. Set. 33. The 
its Tavry uc cdi r is, ſurely, by no means the character of the Greek Trage- 
dians. They who think it worth ſearching for muſt lay afide Sophocles, and 
Shakſpeare, In the French T heatre, Pang they may find it; but they maſt be 
content, I fear, to take with it, the ovwy erpov &v roi, H. 
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a fort of revival, in an improved and regular form, of the old 
Trochaic Tragedy* with its chorus of dancing fatyrs*. It ſeems 
therefore ſomewhat remarkable, though I have not ſeen it noticed, 
that in the only fatyric drama extant, the CycLops, and that 
written by Euripides, who has made ſo much uſe of this meaſure in 
his Tragedies, not a ſingle Trochaic tetrameter is to be found. 


. 


FP. 73. TAE TAMBIC is, 'OF ALL METRES, THE MOST 
COLLOQUIAL, &c. 


Compare Rhet. lib. iii. cap. i. and capy viii. _ Duval. And | 
Demet. [legs Egge. Seck. 43. 


f EW. 


P. 73. ——-sEL DOM INTO HEXAMETER, AND ONLY WHEN 
WE DEPART FROM THE USUAL MELODY OF SPEECH. 


It has been thought ſtrange, that Ariſtotle ſhould introduce here 
the mention of hexameters, when he has been ſpeaking only of 
Trochaic and Iambic verſe, and is accounting for the adoption of 
the latter, in preference, not to the Hexameter, but to the Trochaic 
tetrameter : and it has, therefore, been doubted, whether we ſhould 
not read Terezuergx*. But the eſtabliſhed reading, I believe, is 
right. The Trochaic tetrameter, Ariſtotle has, both here, and in 
his Rhetoric, characterized as oaTvemo reo xeon eu regen— 


* Ariſtotle's expreſſion on this ſubject elſewhere, is, 6 Tag 'TPATQUAIAL mow 
2 - ru TETOHhhETWV ElG TO mx He &c. Khgt. ili. I. 


b See Caſaub. de Sat. Poeſ. lib. i. c. 3. 


8 Ed, Ox. 1780, P. 277. 
and 
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and even uo2%xnwrepo”, He did not, I apprehend, confider it as 
being, in any degree, Aero. It was therefore entirely out of the 
queſtion, when a metre proper for the general dialogue of Tra- 
gedy was to be ſought for: but the Hexameter was not ſo; and it 
might, without abſurdity, be aſked by an objector, as Caſtelvetro 
and Piccolomini have obſerved, why that ſpecies of verſe was not 
adopted; eſpecially as the Tragic Poets were the ſucceſſors of the 
Epic, or Heroic*, and Homer, according to Plato, was ** the firſt 
«* of Tragic Poets. As its character was grave and ſtately, it 
might ſeem, on that account, well adapted to Tragedy, where, 
indeed, we actually find it occaſionally introduced. But Ariſtotle 
objects to it as leſs proper, becauſe, though ozuvoy, it was at the ſame A 
time, & Acxricor*, He allows, Ges ts it was not /o remote . el. , rene 1 1 
from the rhythm of common ſpeech, but that it might be caſually e e l e 3 5 3 E 
produced, like the Iambic, though it rarely happened He even e N 
goes ſo far, as to allow, in his concluding chapter, that Tragedy 
* might adopt the Epic metres. —All this ſeems to afford ſufficient 
ſupport to the common reading. The Heroic and Ianibic feet are, 
in the ſame manner, conſidered together, Rhet. iii. 8. 


„* fas above, NOTE 8. and ©, 
Sari run su, Tgey To Izouanu ch. iv. Tranſl. Pars I. Sed, 6. 


d —TpoT0y Twy Tgayuliorouuy, Repub, lib. x. p. 607. 
© Rbhet. iii. 8. 


f See Quintil, lib. ix. eh. 4.— The moſt ſingular inſtance of 8 verſifi- 
cation that I ever met with, is to be found, where no one would expect to find ſuch a 
thing,—in Dr. Smith's Sytem of Optics, The oa Sect, of ch. ii. book i. . lt 
thus. 9 
| « When parallel rays | 

« Come contrary ways 
“ And fall upon oppoſite ſides” —— 


Tf, as Quintilian fays, « Verſum in oratione fieri, multd fædiſſimum eſt, totum; ſicut 
« etiam in parte, deforme“ what would he have ſaid to half an Anapceſtic ſlanza, in 


rhime, produced in a mathematical book, the author of which, too, was ſuppoſed to 
have poſſeſſed an uncommon delicacy of ear? 


r Here [ ſc. Th; emomouns] ber. xenobars Cap. ult, 
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Buy Xexrmn cporice, Ariſtotle means what Ariſtoxenus calls MEAOE 
Xoytodes . We mult not ſuppoſe him to uſe the word Ho here, 


in that lax and general ſenſe, in which we commonly apply it to 
the rhythm of ſpeech, when we talk of the Harmony of a verſe or 


a period. He ſpeaks with his uſual accuracy. Speech, as well 
as Muſic, has its melody and its rhythm ; and theſe, in ſpeech ani- 
mated by paſſion, are fo modified, as to approach, more or leſs 
perceptibly, to mufica/ melody and rhythm'. And what Ariſtotle 


here aſſerts, I think, is, that the Greeks ſeldom, or never, departed 


ſo far from the uſual r4yt4m of ſpeech, as to run into hexameter 
verſe, except when they were led, by the ſame cauſe, to . 
equally . its uſual melody or tones, 


NO T'F 3s 


P. 73. Tur EPISODES WERE MULTIPLIED, 


The miſtakes, into which eme commentators have been led by 
annexing to the term Emaoolov, as applied by Ariſtotle to Tragedy, 
the modern and Epic idea of a digreſſion, © hHors-d æuvre, intermede, 
* morceau d'attache*, have been well pointed out by Le Boſſu, 
Tr. du Poeme Ep. liv. ii. ch. iv. v. vi... But he appears to me to 
have gone too far, and to have fallen into the oppoſite error, by 
extending the word even to the moſt eſſential parts of the general 
action, to which he will not allow the eracodis to be, in any ſenſe, 
added, united, &c.—but inſiſts that they conſtitute that action, 


Harmon. lib. i. p. 18. Ed. Meibe—Apuona, here, is equivalent to war, as chap. 


1. IV. vi. &c. 
i Sec Diſſ. II. p. 51, and note *. 
2 Battcux's note on this paſſage. 


» The Abbé D*Aubignac had led the way, in his Pratique du' Theatre, liv. iii, 


ch. i. 


© comme 
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te c me les membres ſont la matiere des corps. With this 
idea, he had, indeed, ſome reaſon to call the word erarod:ov, 
cc ferme trompeur; for, in this application of it, all fight of its 
etymological ſenſe is loſt. By all that I can gather from an atten- 
tive compariſon of all the paſſages in which Ariſtotle uſes the word, 
there appears to me no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that he any where meant 
to apply it indiſcriminately to all the incidents of a fable; and it 
is for this reaſon that I have no where ventured: to render it by the 
word incident, which would have been too general. Le Boſſu's 
definition is, Les Epiſodes ſont les parties necefſaires de Iaction 
t etendues avec des circonſtances vraiſemblables,” —The death of Cato, 
for example, in the Tragedy of Addiſon, anſwers to this definition, 
But would Ariſtotle have called that an Epr/ode? I can ſcarce 
think it. The moſt I can conceive is, that he might have applied 
the term «eraco& to the particular circumſtances and detail of the 
action, which were the additions of the Poet's fancy. Le Boſſu 
Ps mentions, as an inſtance, the eſcape of Oreſtes by means of the 
3 | ablution, in the Tphig. in Taur. of Euripides; which, he fays, 
Ariſtotle calls an Eprſode*. But, it is not the e/tape of Oreſtes, 
(i cwT1»E) that Ariſtotle ſo denominates ; this was an eſſential cir- 
cumſtance, and is expreſsly included by him in that general ſketch 
of the plot, into which the eracediz were afterwards to be worked: 
and one of theſe Epiſodes was the detail of the manner in which | 
the eſcape was effected, dis r tobaprewe.—Sce NOTE 14 | : Py 
The word kran is, I think, uſed by Ariſtotle — ker in e - | ee . 2 | 
ſenſes: 1. The zechnical ſenſe, in which it is clearly defined to . . _ - 
mean, all that part, or, rather, thoſe parts, of a Tragedy, that are eee? Ae HAT 
included between entire choral odes*. 2. It is evidently applied, in He, . 
© Chap. vi. 


__ 
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4 For the incidents in general, without diſtinction of eſſential or epiſodic, Ariſtotle's 
word ſeems to be un- parts of the action. So, ch. vill, and xxiv. 


* Ch, xvii.— Tranſl. Part II. Sec. 17. 
f Ch, xii.— Tranfl. Part II. Sed. 10. | 
E e 2 other 
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other paſſages, to the particular parts, ſubordinate actions, cir- 
cumſtances, or incidents, of the fable; but only, I think, to 
fuch, as were not efſential parts of the Poet's plan or ſtory, 
though they might be, and indeed ought to be, cloſely con- 
nected with it: cb, as, however important in the action, by 
contributing to promote the cataſtrophe, were yet no way neceſſi- 
tated by hiſtory, or popular tradition, or, in ſubjects of pure in- 
vention, by the Poet's general and determined plan, but depended 
on the invention or the choice of the Poet, who might, without 
any alteration in the »&foxz oy, as Ariſtotle calls it, of his 
drama, have conducted the action to its cataſtrophe by different 
means *. | 
The word traced, then, appears to me never to be uſed by 
Ariſtotle but in its proper and derivative ſenſe, of ſomething more 
or leſs adventitious or acceſſory - ſomething inſerted, ſuperadded, 
introduced, at pleaſure, by the Poet. But the Epic Poem, from 
its extent of plan, and the variety requiſite to its purpoſe, admits, 
and requires, ſubordinate actions of greater length and lighter. 
—_ | relation to the principal action of the fable, than is conſiſtent with 
the ſhorter compaſs, cloſer unity, and different end, of Tragedy. 
i As the Epiſodes of Epic Poetry, therefore, had more diſtinctneſs, 
ö entireneſs, and projection from the ſubject, if I may fo expreſs. 
E . myſelf, than thoſe of Tragedy, this, as it was the moſt obvious, 
. became in time almoſt the only, application of the term; till, at 
length, from the frequent abuſe of this Epic privilege of variety, 


2 This diſtinction is very well illuſtrated by Le Boſſu, liv. ii. ch. v. « Mais, s'il 
ti etoit neceſſaire, &c,—to the end. But, in other reſpects, this chapter is embrou- 
ils. He confounds (as the reader will fee by his marginal quotations) 6uciov, proper, 
natural, connected, &c. with i3icy—ncceſſary, eſſential to the ſtory, &c. He confounds 
an Epiſode with an eſtential action epyſoded, i. e. extended and filled up by epiſodic or 


invented c:rcumflances. 
h E, de To; Siering [oye], Or To N EDNFIEOAIOYN eau 009 Ioongarys 
Woe de Vg r EILATEI. Rhet. iii. cap. xvii. p. 605, Duval. 


| ITO laid OTOUCEY dite 1 THY ETITOIAY, ch., ut. 
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and the pereBannav ror axzorra*, ſcarce any other idea was annexed 
to the word Epiſode, than that of digreſſion, hors-d'@uvre, ſome- 
thing foreign to the ſubject, or connected with it only by the 
ſlighteſt thread. Hence, too, in modern language, the word, T 
think, is applied only to entire actions of this additional, or di- 
greflive kind; not to the minuter circumſtances or incidents which 
form the detail of an action. Thus, we call the whole ſtory of 
Dido, in the ned, an Epiſode; but we ſhould not give that 
name to any of the incidents by which the death of Turnus (an 
action eſſential to the fable,) is circumſtantiated, though equally 
introduced and fupplied by the Poet, and therefore equally, in 
Ariſtotle's ſenſe, #raoodin. And ſo much, as to his uſe of this 
term, in general. Whether theſe remarks are well or ill founded, 
will beſt appear, when we come to apply them to the particular 8 
paſſages in which the word occurs. In that now before us, it is ,, e, ae A, A 
uſed, I think, in the /econd of the two ſenſes I mentioned; and its e, Fee Lend 15 4 
beſt comment ſeems to be another paſſage, cap. xxiv. | Tranſl. Part 4-4, al; * Auer "3 
III. Se#. 2.] where the critic obſerves the advantage which the? e 
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Test. q [ 
Epic Poem has in the variety of its Epiſodes, and aſſigns the want 1 
of that variety, as one common cauſe of ill ſucceſs in Tragic. 4 


writing: — ro y«o OMOION Texu TXyoev EKTITTEY voie TG gg. 
EACH: orerk. f. 99 . | 4 < | 
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73 RIDICULOUS — A SPECIES. OF TURPITUDE OR: „ . 
DEFORMITY; SINCE IT MAY BE DEFINED, &c. W 4 


It has been aſſerted by ſome writers of eminence, that Ariſtotle 
here ſpeaks, not of what is /aughable or ludicrous, in general, but” 
only of the ridiculous, in that particular ſenſe of the word, in 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from the merely ble, and implies 


* Cap. XXIV, . 
gag hter- 
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laughter mixed with diſapprobation or contempt *. This, however, 
is certainly not what Ariſtotle has ald; for the word yeaaor, which 
he uſes, is as general as poſſible, and anſwers exactly to our word 
| laughable. And it is in this general ſenſe, juſtified, I think, by 
common uſage, that I have uſed the word ridiculous in my verſion. 
For though in a philoſophical ſpeculation the diſtinction above- 
mentioned may be neceſſary for clearneſs, and is undoubtedly well 
founded, yet, in common language, the word ridiculous is never 
uſed with this nice appropriation, but applied, like its Latin original, 
to whatever excites laughter. 

But it is objected, that, if Ariſtotle means the laughable in ge- 
neral, his account of the matter is falſe; becauſe ** men laugh at 
« that, in which there is neither fault nor turpitude of any 
* kind*.” I anſwer, that this is true 72 Engliſb, but not true 7 
Greek, Our word, turpitude, is confined, I think, to a moral 
ſenſe, and I ſuppoſe is here ſo uſed by Dr. Beattie; and it is cer- 
tainly true, that we laugh at many things that have in them no 
turpitude of that kind nothing morally wrong, But the Greek 


word, AIEXPON, was a word of wide extent, and. ſeems mani- 


feſtly uſed here by Ariſtotle in its utmoſt latitude; comprehending 
every thing that is, in any degree, ugly or deformed, from atrocious 
villainy, the higheſt moral uglineſs, to a ridiculous caſt of features 
in an ugly face. It is the oppoſite to KAAON, which was uſed in 
a correſpondent latitude of application.—The objections, which 
have been made to this paſſage, have chiefly, I think, been owing 


to this, that the objectors have not been ſufficiently aware of the 


extenſive ſignification in which the Greeks uſed the words, xaov, 
GUT , -er KAI - uin, S aug, & c. We tranſ- 
late the words of antient authors by words to which we annex 
different ideas, and then raiſe objections and difficulties from our 


2 Beattie, On Laughter and Ludicrous compoſition - ch. i. p. 326, — Lord Kaims, 
£1, of Criticiſm, i. ch. vii. 


Dr. Beattie, ibid. p. 332. 
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own miſtakes. The conſequence of taking ap here in the 
reſtrained ſenſe of moral turpitude, has been, that thoſe writers, 
who have ſo taken it, have been obliged to deny, that ye\ow» means 
laughable, becauſe the laughable in general could not truly be de- 413 
fined, ** a ſpecies of moral turpitude.“ M. 2 4 
It plainly was not Ariſtotle's deſign here to enter into an accu- Greet OE, PL 4 
rate inquiry about the nature of laughter, and the diſtinction of Coder anode . 5 ee 
rifible and ridiculous objects. This he had perhaps done, in that ee . amen | 
part of this mutilated treatiſe, which related to Comedy, and to m"_— | 
which he himſelf refers in his Rhetoric*. His purpoſe, here, 
ſeems to have been, merely to ſupport and explain his account of 
Comedy; 1. e. that it was pupnyoic Gavnoregy, © an imitation of bad 
* characters; that is, as he immediately limits the ſenſe of the 
general term @auxov, — of ridiculous, or laughable, characters. 
Such, he continues, are properly denominated pauaz:, xaxo:, Lad, 
&c. becauſe the laughable (eo) is one ſpecies of the dio;;oo, taken. 
in its moſt general ſenſe. But to wha? ſpecies, or claſs,” it was 
obvious to aſk, ** does it belong? — To hat claſs, it is anſwered, 
of things «ox, which are neither deſtructive nor painful: for 
_ theſe, exciting terror or pity, are the property of Tragedy*.. And 


he aſſerts, I think, plainly, that 7he laughable in general, To year, 1 
7. e. every thing that excites laughter, is apaprms TI xc. c 9 


cb ua E ph is, in ſome reſpect or other, faulty, wrong, 
deformed, but neither painful nor pernicious. What follows, 
about a ridiculous face, is, I think, clearly, not an /Iuftration 
merely, as Dr. Campbell underſtands it to be',, but an inſfance. 
This ſeems evident from Ariſtotle's uſing the very word auoypoy ; 


(Toru ao xp) Which he would hardly have done, had he juſt 9 
© — dogg de regt YENOIWY Nobis EV. roig epi TOINTUMG.. Rhet. i. 11. Ed. Duval. — 1 


tierra TIOEA EIAH TEAOION t5w, & xoig E rg. bid. iii: 18. | 
4 See NOTE 19.—One of the explanations of pwa@- in- Heſychius is xanaynas@. 5 
© See cap. Xil. initio.— Tranſl. Part II. End of Seci. 9. 
r Phileſ, of Rhetoric, book is ch. iii. Sethe 1. 4 
7 before 1 
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before uſed the words aoye and ay, as Dr. Campbell and Dr. 
Beattie contend that he has uſed them, in a moral ſenſe only. 

hut it is objected “ We can never ſuppoſe that Ariſtotle would 
“have called diſtorted features certain fault or flip*.” To call 
them a ſlip, would indeed found ſtrangely ; becauſe that expreſſion 
conveys the idea of ſomething morally wrong. But when we ſay, 
that a very long noſe, or a wide mouth, is a /au/f in a face, we uſe 
a very common expreſſion ; the word fault having, I think, the 
fame latitude of application as the Greek word GOP 1O. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that all Ariſtotle ſays is, that 
theſe two characters, deformity of ſome fort, and the abſence of pain, 
or hurt, are to be found in every object of laughter: he neither 
ſays, nor implies, the converſe that every thing ſo qualified is 
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if laughable*. With reſpect to one of theſe characters tlie abſence 
i of pain or harm there can be no doubt. It is only faying that 
h we cannot laugh at that which ſhocks us. As to the other ge- 
neral character, deformity, uglineſs, ſomething wrong, &c. (apaernux 
bl. 5 ITI xa cy) it ſeems to me, that theſe expreſſions, taken in that 
1 large ſenſe, in which Ariſtotle plainly means to uſe them, amount 
# to much the ſame as thoſe uſed by modern philoſophers to charac- 
. . . . . 1 | 
= terize the 77/ib/e in general; ſuch as, * incongruity, incongruous 
[ * affectation, ſtriking unſuitableneſs',” —< diſproportion, inconſiſtence 
Wo band diſſanance of circumſtances in the ſame object. e With re- 
1 i ſpect to works both of nature, and of art,” ſays the ingenious 
| and philoſophical author of the Elements of Criticiſm, © none of 
2 Phil. of Rhet. book i. ch. iii. SH. 1. | 
» « Though every incongruous combination is not ludicrous, every ludicrous 
« combination is incongruous.” Dr. Beattie, On Laughter, &c, ch. ii. p. 351. | 
" 1 Phil. of Rhct. ibid. p. 89, 93- 
0 * Beattie, On Laughter, from Dr. Gerrard. So Akenſide 
3 /me incongruous form, 
g g Some ſtubborn diſſonance of things combin'a. 
| | | P.. of Im. b. iii. v. 250. 
f them 
* 
| 
] 
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« them are riſible but what are 0 F rule, ſome remarkable defect 
or exceſs; a very long viſage, for example, or a very ſhort one. 
% Hence nothing juſt, proper, decent, beautiful, proportioned, or 
« grand, is rifible..” This appears to me to be exactly the mean- 
ing, and to approach very near to the language, of Ariſtotle. For, 
of whatever may be thus characterized it ſurely may be ſaid, that 
it has ſome ſpectes of fault, dęformity, or diſtortion: in Ariſtatle's 
Words, LTC T. x ax@- cb TI xx: ATEETPAMMENON. 
Ariſtotle's account, then, of the yea, appears to be right, as 
far as it goes. It might, indeed, be objected to, as 700 general, had 
he given it as the reſult of an exact and particular analyſis of the 


ſubject. But this, as I addy air obſerved, was not his purpoſe 
in this place. 


It is farther objected by Dr. Campbell, OY to ſpeak of /aughter 
in general, © would have been foreign to Ariſtotle's purpoſe :” be- 
cauſe, © laughter is not his theme, but Comedy; and laughter 
* only ſo far as Comedy is concerned with it. Now the concern 
* of Comedy reaches 0 farther than that kind of ridicule which 
« relates to manners“. —Undoubtedly it was this kind of ridicule 
that Ariſtotle had Wins in view. But I apprehend, that the 
Comedy here in queſtion was concerned with the ridiculous or 
laughable in general. For Ariftotle's notion' of Comedy, as an 
excellent writer has obſerved, © was taken from the ſtate and prac- 
* tice of the Athenian ſtage ; that is, from the od or middle 
Comedy, which anſwers to his deſcription. The great revo- 
« lution which the introduction of the new Comedy made in the 
drama, did not happen till afterwards".” Now the old and 
middle Comedy, as I have before obſerved*, were no other than 


| Lord Kaims, El. of Crit. vol. i. ch. vii. Yet he, too, objects. to Ariſtode $ 
definition, as “ obſcure and imperfect.“ - Ch. xii. 
„ Phil of Rhet. b. i. ch. iii. ſect. 1. 


* Diſc. on the Provinces * the Drama, p. 201. 
. NOTE 28, 
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what we ſhould call Farce. To raiſe a laugh was ſo eminently 
their object, that he ridiculous (ro yerow) is frequently uſed by 
* as ſynonymous to Comedy, and ſubſtituted for it; as pity is 
„ fexs A Hato, 7 T Ay? N 4 c f. 5 
EZ ; Alto for Trageay'. Nor was it even very (foreign to Ariſtotle 8 
NL 3g t- 5: al, er. 25 os 1 to inſtance in a ridiculous face; for that this alſo was 
Ligue 2. 2 . my p an eſtabliſhed ſource of fun in the Greek theatre, is well known 
2 2 e WIA , from the curious account of the comic maſks in Jul. Pollux; 
„ / . 4 e. e. who ſays, particularly of thoſe of the old Comedy, that they were 
ridiculous caricaturas of the perſons repreſented: Em. To yeuorepov 
erynuari), The Athenians were certainly not more delicate than 
: — Cicero, who thought, we know, that bodily deformities were 
© ſatis bella materies ad jocandum*,” He, alſo, agrees perfectly 
with Ariſtotle, or rather follows him, in his account of the ridi- 
culous: Locus autem et regio quaſi ace TURPITUDINE ET 
aha DEFORMITATE QUADAM continetur *. 


. 


N O TR 39. 
. PoETS HAVE BEEN RECORDED. 


The original is, 0 AEFOMENO! QUT; TOTO Kvnpovevorra: the 
only fair tranſlation of which, I think, is, they who are called 
e its Poets.” But as it ſeems not eaſy to find any reaſonable meaning 


p Ap 8 SN 0 un @- x0/@ 2 reg. TOY TEAOIOT ; - meaning Comedy: and preſently 
after, T&wroy moi orep &v TOIL EAEOIE, i. e. in Tragedy, De Rep. lib. x. p. 606. 
ed, Serr.—See alſo De Leg. p. 816. where, in perfect agreement with Ariſtotle, 
he uſes this expreſſion: 09% ler er IIEPI TEAQNTA #1 Taryma, & dn KQMQAIAN 


NATE AETOUEY —=H, 7. GAs | 


Lib. iv. cap. xix. And ſee Lucian, De Salt. p. 925. ed. Bened. He ſays, that 
the ridiculouſneſs of the comic maſks was regarded as a part of the entertainment; 
pro@ tz reg. | 
De Or. lib. ii. cap. 59. 
* Tbid. ii. 58. 
for 
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for this, I have not tranſlated the word at all. The text is probably 
corrupt. Caſtelvetro conjectured, very ingeniouſly, '"OAITOI MEN 
OI *AYTHE mTomra:,—But this Greek, ory 6: momra, is, I fear, 
what the critics call, Tomes xouunrr@-, I will venture to mention 
another conjecture that has occurred to me. The learned reader 
will diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes. It ſeems not improbable that 
Ariſtotle wrote, Hon % oynuare Twa avry; txeons OIA AETOMEN, 
Ol aury;, &c. i. e. When it had acquired a certain form, ſuch 
* as we ſay,” alluding to what he had ſaid of Homer's ſuggeſting, 
by his Margrtes, the true form, or idea, of Comedy, in which the 
ridiculous was ſubſtituted for the mere invective of the old Tambic, 
Or Satyric | form“. Ta 70 xcH ] ͥqͤ eg LXHMATA rc . Urebeigev, 8 
Ho yoy, %u TO TEAOION doch om, [ cap. iv.] See, alſo, what 
he ſays immediately after, of the forms (oynuere) of Tragedy and 
Comedy being eruorepz, in higher credit and eſteem, than thoſe 
of the old ſatirical and encomiaſtic poems which preceded them: 
for this ſeems to accord with what he here ſays, that Comedy was 
neglected till it attained ſomething of this its proper form, and aimed 
at its proper object, the ridiculous. 'The reader will ſee the con- „„ 
nection: H d NH ], d. To MH ENOYAAZELOAT 885 HOXNs grader. He tO ” 7 e | 
HAH AE EXHMATA ru ary £YVETNG 'OTA AETOMEN, OI aur , bull Ale, , ach ee 55 1 / | 
Tore fanluoveuovr¹.— This differs from the preſent reading only by *<*7 - — -A-- © _ OY 1 f 
the inſertion of a ſingle letter, A, which might eaſily have been e, eee, Pe eee, 


- 3 | g ; E . 2 9 
omitted, from its reſemblance to the A that follows. Et Ao Cee Pact an: - —_— 
| | | 7 for: ; th 4 4. . CE | * q 
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We are not, I think, to look for a ſenſe of the word H., Co Age, 

h f . a 3 A 4s Ae. MY 

as here applied to Comedy, different from that, in which it is ap- 4 eee, 2 A 2.0 
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was that introductory part of the drama, the buſineſs of which was, 


to give the ſpectator, either directly, in its very outſet, or, more 
obliquely, in the courſe of it, ſo much information relative to the 
ſubject of the piece, as would enable him to follow the action 
without confuſion *. +. This we learn clearly from the following 


_ paſſage in that part of Ariſtotle's Rheroric, where he explains and 
_ illuſtrates the oratorical exordium, by a compariſon of it with that 


of the Epic Poem, and with the prologue of a drama. After 
giving, as examples, the openings of the Thad and Odyſſey, he goes 
ON, Xa 0 ToD! du qreg. 70 doe, ve en eu hog, 6 EN Eberridng, 
GAN & TO. IIPOAOF Q. Ye OY 0401, Greg 0% L0Þ0KMNS* KAI 
'H KQMQUAIA *QEAYTQE?®.—This clearly excludes the ' ſeparate 


prologue, ſuch as that of the Roman Comedy; and it is, allo, 


irreconcilable with Dacier's idea, that by the pro/ogue, in the paſlage 
we are conſidering, Ariſtotle meant what was afterwards called the 
Parabajis ; for this was merely an addreſs from the Poet to the 
audience, through the mouth of the Chorus, occurring indiffe- 
rently in any part of the play, and even, ſometimes, at the end 
of it*. It ſeems to differ from the prologue of the Roman Comedy, 
and of the modern drama, only in its being delivered by the 


Chorus, and in the body of the piece“. 


This purpoſe is well exprefled in the Rhet. lib. iii. cap. 14.0 0%; ö ang © eig THY 
cia THY i, vr EXOpEVOY αõo bey T9 DOYWs | 


> Rhet. iii. 14. The inſtance there given from Sophocles, Eudoi r 1 Tlows©r, 
ſeems an interpolation; for thoſe words are not in any part of the ngawy@- of the 
Oedipus Tyr. even according to Ariſtotle's own definition of the word, cap. xii.— 
The ſenſe too ſeems better without it; for he means, I think, to ſay, that it was the 
general practice of Sophocles to convey this information more indirecily, and ſome- 


where in the Prologue, as it was the general practice of Eater to do this prœfeſſediy, 


and in the very opening. 


As in the Eummg. of Ariſtaphanes, which cloſes with the agagacig. — See Suidas, 
Ve Tap. and Jul. Pollux. 


See the ee is of the Nubes, v. 518, which, its indecency excepted, is 
much of the ſame cat with the Prologues of Terence. | 


Tragedy, 
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Tragedy, accopgjng to the uſual account of it, ſeems to have 


conſiſted, at rf,” only of to parts, the Xopacoy, and Enecodio, and 


to have begun and ended with thoſe choral ſongs, which were then 


eſteemed the z/ential part of Tragedy. But, afterwards, theſe 
ſcanty fables, u u, as Ariſtotle calls them, were drawn out 
to their proper fize', not only by introducing a greater variety of 
epiſodic 1ncidents*, but by prefixing to the % choral ſong, (or 
to the firſt eech of the entire chorus, according to Ariſtotle's 
account of the Parode, cap. xii.) the introductory part called 
Io, and adding, after the /a/f, the concluding part called 
EZogg, The caſe was probably the ſame with Comedy. The 
 Phoallic ſongs, from which it received its birth", were, I ſuppoſe, 
regarded originally as the eſſential part of the Comic drama, in the 
ſame manner as the Bacchic hymns were of the Tragic. Ari- 


ſtotle plainly ſpeaks of Comedy, as having gradually received ſimilar 
additions and improvements to thoſe of Tragedy'; and, among 


theſe, that of the IIS .. That ſuch an introductory part, or 
act, which ſhould ts as Ariſtotle expreſſes it, dayua nys, and 
Edoromorg Tw b,, was indeed fill - more neceſſary to Comedy 
than to Tragedy, is obyious from the very nature of the former 
drama. 


The nature and office of the Greeꝶ prologue, and its two "Ulierent 


manners, are, I obſerve, very exactly expreſſed by Terence in the 


concluſion of his /eparate prologue to the Adelphi; as "_ are alto 
very well exemplified in the two firſt ſcenes. 5 


* Cap. xii. Tranſl. Part II. Sed, 10. 
f Cap. iv. 

* See Nork 37. 
h Cap. iv. 


rec. TONY 8; ] our. Mais were uſed in Tragedy alſo, A£ſ- 
chylus was, © perſonz—repertor honeſtæ, according to Horace, 


* Rhet. ubi ſupra. 


See NoTE 59, and the paſſage from Athenæus. 
| Dehinc, 


* 
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that of the Perſer of £ſchylus: 
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Dehinc, ne expectetis argumenta fabulæ. 
Senes qui primi venient, hi, partem aperient, 
In agendo partem oftendent. 


That is, as J underſtand it, part of the plot they will open to you 


in the way of direct narration, like the prologues of Euripides, (as, 


in the ſoliloquy of Mitio, and part they will diſcover in a more 
oblique and dramatic way, in the ſcene of action and W 2 that 
follows : In agendo partem oſtendent.“ 

I ventured, in a former note*, to ſay, that the Greek Tragedy 
appeared to me to have retained, with all its improvements, ſome 
traces of its origin. Something of this may be perceived, I think, 
in the very opening of many of the Greek dramas : but eſpecially 
in thoſe of Euripides, whoſe inartificial prologues of explanatory 
narration, addreſſed directly to the ſpectators, remind us of the 
ſtate of Tragedy previous to the introduction of the dialogue ; when 


it confiſted only of a ſtory told between the a&s, (if I may fo 
ſpeak, ) of the Dithyrambic Chorus, which was then the main body 


and ſubſtance of the entertainment. When I read the opening of 
the Hecuba : | 


HKN, ven eb f Ka TROTE Uh 

AirTwy, i Adm Nuupis WIG Dew, | 
HOATAQMPO ZL, Exoſens ma yeyw; T1 Kiootw; 

Tloizpere Tar .-. 1. . — 
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— or, even the 
AYTOE c' amuba. 
O ATI KAEINOE OIAIIOTC KAAOTMENOL— 


„ Norte 33, p- 205. 


® Almoſt all the Tragedies of Euripides open in the ſame manner. See, in par- 
ticular, ſphig. in Taur, Bacchæ, and ac 
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—of Sophocles“, I cannot help thinking of the ſingle actor of 


Theſpis, announcing his own name and family, and telling the 
ſimple tale of his achievements or misfortunes. 

This ſort of direct explanation was afterwards, with much more 
propriety, taken from the perſons of the drama, and conſigned to 
the alors in a detached prologue, ſuch as thoſe of Plautus and 
Terence : a practice, which, if we did not know the attachment of 
Ben Jonſon to every thing antient, we might ſuſpect he meant to 


ridicule, by the pleaſant uſe he has made of it in the prologue to 


his puppet-ſhew of Hero and Leander, in the Bartholomew Fair. 


« Gentles, chat no longer your expectations may wander, 
ce Behold our chief actor, amorous Leander, 


« With a great deal of cloth lapp'd about him like a ſcarf, 
« For he yet ſerves his father, a dyer at Puddle-wharf, &c. 


The next, and the 44% ſtep, in the hiſtory of Prologues, was 
again to leave the argument, as it had been left by Sophocles, to the 
oblique information and gradual development of the action itſelf, 
and to make the ſeparate prologue ſubſervient to other purpoſes, 
unconnected with the ſubje& of the drama.— The worſt of theſe 
purpoſes, and the greateſt poſſible abuſe of the term, is to be found 
in what is called the Prologue of the French Opera ; which is 
wholly compoſed of two ingredients, almoſt equally diſguſting to 


a juſt Nen, or moral taſte —allegory and adulation”. 


n Oed. Tyr. v. 8.—Of all us openings of this * that of the Trachiniæ reſem- 
bles moſt the manner of Euripides. 


o See Rouſſeau's account of it, Dict. de Muſ. art. PROLOGUE, 


NOTE 
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P. 73. EPICHARMUS AND PHORMIS FIRST INVENTED 
COMIC FABLES, | | 


Dacier, here, raiſes unneceſſary difficulties. His poſitive aſſer- 
tion, that, in the old and middle Comedy, “ II n'y avoit rien de 
&« feint,” [Notes 10 and 13] is ſurpriſing. The lighteſt inſpec- 
tion of Ariſtophanes will confute it. Was it, then, a fact, that 
Socrates uſed to be ſuſpended in a baſket for the benefit of aerial 
meditation? and that A/chylus and Euripides weighed their 
verſes in a pair of ſcales, to decide, by that means, a conteſt or 
ſuperiority, after they were dead*? &c. Parther, it ſeems not 
eaſy to reconcile this aſſertion of Dacier's, to what he afterwards 
ſays, ch, ix. note 8. 3 

| Mubzs mow, is clearly to invent plots or ſubjects ; and whatever is 
invented, or feigned, is, in Ariſtotle's language, cho, . or general, 
as oppoſed to a ſtrictly hi/torical plot, which is xab euagov, parti- 
cular. See ch. ix. which is the beſt comment on this paſſage ; 
eſpecially what is there {aid of Comedy. The expreſſion, there- 
fore, which Ariſtotle preſently after uſes, in ſpeaking of Crates, 
ce pe. 775 nen 0g, alone mov Noyes 1 whe, I underſtand tO 
be no more than the development of the ſho. ter expreſſion which 
preceded, wubes moe, He does not fay, that Crates was the firſt 
Poet, but only the firſt Athenian Poet, who invented ſuch comic 
ſubjects. The diſtinction ſeems clearly marked: v0 fe & eg apxn; 
22 XIKEAIAL ze: TON AE AQHNH:LI, Kowrns mTrwrOo—%. r. . 


« Nubes, Act I. Sc. III. -Ranæ, Act V. Sc. III. 
> Tranſl, Part II. Sect. 6. 
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1 
P. 74. Epic PoE TRY AGREES $0 FAR WITH TRAGIC, &c. WA ela A. 


Of the corruption of this paſſage I have no doubt. It has been 
propoſed to eject the words, were xoye. My ſuſpicion rather falls 
upon the word fer; which, as it adds nothing but embarraſſ- 
ment to the ſenſe, (, ſpeech, or words, being a general term, 
and including metre, as in ch. i“,) I have omitted. It appears to 
me, likewiſe, that the only meaning, which can reaſonably be given 
to the expreſſion, pexes MONOY Here, is—“ as far as metre alone 
* 1. e. without conſidering the other means of imitation, melody and 
rhythm.“ And, accordingly, ſome commentators, by jergov 
*ANAOTN, underſtand verſe alone, without muſic. But had this 
been Ariſtotle's meaning, he would probably have uſed the appro- 


priated and clear word, thwv*. The proper and obvious ſenſe of 


ergo amAzv, is, a ſimple, or ſingle, kind of metre*. This ſenſe 
ſeems alſo ſupported by what he ſays of the metrical difference 


of the Epic and Tragic Poems, cap. xxiv. where melody and 


rhythm are not taken into the compariſon, but the different &:nds 
of metre only, and their being one, or many :—# yo rig & aka 


7 . He e d Neri [INT WV TrOWITO, 1 EU TIOAAOIE, darpe reg c Ori- 


yoro., And farther, that Ariſtotle did not mean to expreſs by 
uergo amy, the excluſion of melody and rhythm, appears the 
more probable, becauſe he ſufficiently expreſſes this preſently after- 
Wards, when he ſays, that ſome of the parts of Tragedy were 
peculiar to it. Now theſe parts are no other than the decoration, 
| (ac), and the Melapæia, which included melody and rhythm. 


a See NoTE V. p. 155. 
> Ibid. 


© A - MONOEIAHE— Suidas, An- AT TNSOETON. Heſ. So, any is op- 
poſed by Ariſtotle to me7a:yuerwy, cap. x. et paſſim.: and to Inmey, cap. xiii. & xxi. 
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P. 74 THis, AT FIRST, WAS EQUALLY THE CASE WITH 
TRAGEDY ITSELF. 5 


It ſeems to have been taken for granted, without any founda- 
tion, by Dacier, and other commentators, that the modern rule, 
(for an antient rule it certainly is not,) of what is called the unity 
of time, was ſtrictly adhered to in every period of the Greek drama: 
and this has led them, in this paſſage, to confound the length of 
| the action, or fable, with that of the repreſentation ; for theſe, 
* where a ſtrict unity of time is obſerved, are indeed the ſame. But 
=_ Ariſtotle here ſays plainly, that in the earlieſt ſtate of Tragedy, 19 
| N rule at all, with reſpe& to the time of the action, was obſerved ; 

that it was not only allowed to exceed ** a ſingle revolution of the 
I un, but was “ indefinite” (aop5@-) like that of the Epic 
4 Poem. This evidently cannot be applied, without abſurdity, to 
$ the time of repreſentation. Yet ſo it zs applied by Dacier in his 
it note on this paſſage, p. 70. 
it But it appears farther, I think, from what is ſaid, and plainly 
faid, in this chapter, that, after all we have heard ſo often about 
this famous unity of time, the rule receives not the leaſt ſupport 
from Ariſtotle's authority. Every one, who knows how much 
ſtreſs has been laid by modern critics on the three dramatic unities, 
and happens not to be well acquainted with Ariſtotle's treatiſe on 
Poetry, would, I ſuppoſe, naturally take it for granted, that they 
are all explicitly laid down, and enforced by him, as eſſential and 
indiſpenſable laws, in that famous code of dramatic criticiſm. 
But the fact is, that, of theſe three rules, the only one that can be 
6 called 
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called important that of the unity of action —is, indeed, clearly 
laid down and explained, and, with great reaſon, conſidered by 
him as indiſpenſable. Of the two other unities, that of place is 
not once mentioned, or even hinted, in the whole book; and all 
that is ſaid, reſpecting the time of the action, is ſaid in this chap- 
ter, and in theſe words: Tragedy endeavours, as far as poſſible, 
« to confine its action within the limits of a /mgle revolution of 
& the fun, or nearly ſo. Almoſt all the commentators ſeem agreed 
in underſtanding the expreſſion, pw TeodG. ur, to mean only an 
artificial day. But I own I could never yet perceive any good 
reaſon, why we ſhould not permit Ariſtotle to mean what he 
ſeems, in plain terms, to ay. If he meant only rfwelve hours, 
why did he prefer an expreſſion ſo ambiguous, to ſay the /eaft of 
it, as py mTepiodov , to the clear and obvious expreſſion of Hi 
'"HMEPAN ?—But, to wave this queſtion, the utmoſt, which the 
molt ſtrenuous advocates for the unity of time can make of this 
paſſage, is this—that the Poet ſhould endeavour, as far as poſſible, 
to confine the ſuppoſed time of the action to that of a ſingle day, 
or nearly ſo. Now it ſeems allowed, that none of the Greek Tra- 
gedies extant could have taken up, in the repreſentation, more than 
three or four hours. What Ariſtotle, therefore, here ſays, is ſo 
far from being a rule for the unity of time, that, on the contrary, 
it is ſaying as plainly as poſſible, that, in 4s view, it was no duty 
incumbent on the dramatic Poet even to aim at the obſervance of 
ſuch a rule: for, had he thought otherwiſe, his mode of expreſſion 
would, ſurely, have been very different. He would have propoſed 
the ſtrict unity of time—the exact coincidence of the actual time 
of repreſentation with the ſuppoſed time of the a#im—as the 
point of perfection, at which the Poet was to aim: he would have 
ſaid, © Tragedy endeavours, as far as poſſible, to confine its action 
within the time of repreſentation, or nearly fo,” 
> — PTIGGNSG TEPATRY bro fu TEpioNOy hu rien, n whtigor SSD Cup. v. 
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It is certain, indeed, that the nature of the drama, fri&ly and 
rigorouſly conſidered, would require, I will not fay, to the per- 
fection, but to the cigſeneſt, of its imitation, the exact coincidence 
here mentioned ; and it is on this foundation only, that ary rule at 
all relative to time could be neceſſary, and that the dramatic 
Poet could, with any reaſon, be denied the privilege of the Epic. 
All I contend for is, that Ariſtotle has no where required ſuch a co- 
incidence; that he has not even mentioned it; much leſs has he, 
either here, or in any other part of his work, enjoined it as a rule. 


His rule is, as generally underſtood, “ confine your action, as 


„ nearly as you can, to a ſingle day; —or, as I think, in confor- 
mity to his plain words, it ſhould be underſtood—* to a fingle 
revolution of the ſun, or twenty-four hours*.” 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that Ariſtotle has not delivered 
this in the form of a rule; that he only refers to act, and to the 
uſual practice of the dramatic Poets of his time. Tragedy en- 
* deavours,” &c. But, ſurely, to mention the general practice 
of Poets with ſeeming approbation, or, at leaſt, without a word 
to the contrary, is, in fact, to erect that practice, (as he has done 
on many other occaſions throughout his treatiſe,) into a rule.—Iit 
is ſufficient for my . that, at leaſt, he has given no orher 
rule. 


Moreover, adi he here ſays of the practice of Fi Greek 8 


matiſts, ſeems ſomewhat adverſe to the language of thoſe modern 


critics, who ſo often appeal, if I miſtake. not, to that very prac- 


tice, for the ſupport of their rigorous unity of time. For, if his 


v It is diverting to hear Caſtelvetro gravely ſetting forth the inconveniences of 
being ſhut up for four and twenty hours in a theatre: “ Il tempo /tretto è quello, che 
« j veditori poſſono a ſuo agio dimorare fedendo in theatro; il quale io non veggo 
« che poſſa paſſare il giro del ſole, fi come dice Ariſtotele, cio è, hore dodici: conciofia 
« coſa che per le neceſſità del corpo, come &, mangiare, bere, diporre i ſuperflui peſi del 
« ventre et della veſica, dormire, et per altre neceſſità, non poſſa il popolo continuare 
« oltre il predetto termino coſi fatta dimora in theatro.“ -p. 109. 


expreſſion 
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expreſſion does not prove, that he thought the rule of a Single revo. 


lution of the ſun the only rule which the Poets ought to obſerve, it 
ſurely proves, becauſe it actually ſays, that he thought it the only 
rule, which, in general, they did obſerve. But what lays Dacier ? 
* Une Tragedie, pour ètre parfaite, ne doit occuper ni plus, ni 
„ moins de tems, pour l'action, que pour la repreſentation; car 
<< elle eſt alors dans toute la vraiſemblance. Les Tragiques Grecs 
L'ONT TOUJOURS ATI. What he adds, it ſeems not very 
eaſy to comprehend : © Et ils sen ſont fait une loi fi indiſpenſable, 
« que pour ne la pas violer, ils ont quelquefois violent? leurs incidens, 
* d'une maniere que je ne conſeillerois pas de ſuivre: . e. in plain 
Engliſh, (for I can make nothing elſe of it,) © they have ſo ſcrupu- 
* louſly adhered to the rule, that, ſometimes, for the ſake of ob- 
« ſerving it, they have been obliged to break it.” p. 118. 

I believe, every reader, who, in peruſing the Greek Tragedians, 
has taken the pains to examine this matter, muſt be ſenſible, that 
what Dacier ſo confidently aſſerts, of their con/fant adherence to this 
rule, is palpably falſe. I ſhall only mention one remarkable in- 
ſtance of the utter neglect of it, and that in SopHocLEs ; who, in 
this, as in other reſpects, is uſually regarded, I think, as the moſt 
correct and regular of the three Greek Poets whoſe Tragedies are in 


our hands. In his Trachiniæ, v. 632, Lichas ſets out to carry the 
poiſoned garment to Hercules, whom he finds upon the Cenaan pro- 


montory, which is faid* to be about ſixty Italian miles from the 
ſcene of the action. At v. 734, Hyllus, who was preſent when his 
father received the garment, arrives with the terrible relation of its 


effects. Thus, during the performance of about a hundred lines, 
a journey of about one hundred and twenty Italian miles is ſuppoſed - 


to have been taken. — For this, and other inſtances of the ſame 
kind, I muſt content myſelf with referring the reader to the ſenſible 
and well written Eftratto della Poetica d Ariſtotile, publiſhed among 
the . works of Metaſtaſio, and which did not fall into 


* By Metaſtaſio. 
my 
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my hands till all my notes were written. It contains many inge- 
nious and ſagacious obſervations. The ſubject of the dramatic 
unities, in particular, is diſcuſſed at large, and, I think, in a very 
maſterly and ſatisfactory way. And, with reſpect to the ſtrict unities 


of time and place, he ſeems perfectly to have ſucceeded in ſhewing, 


that no ſuch rules were impoſed on the Greek Poets by the critics, 
or by themſelves ;—nor are impoſed on any Poet, either by the 
nature, or the end, of the dramatic imitation itſelf ©. 

It would be inexcuſable to quit this ſubject without reminding 
the reader, that the unities of time and place, were long ago power- 
fully, and, in my opinion, unanſwerably combated, as far as their 


principles are concerned, by Dr. Johnſon, in his preface to Shak- 
ſpeare, p. 20, &. 


NOT 5 6 


P. 75. IN THE WAY, NOT OF NARRATION, BUT OP 
ACTION. | 


It is ſurpriſing, that ſo ſtrange a phraſe as &dwy---dgwvrur— 
formis-=-agentibus — ſhould have paſſed as genuine with any Greek 
ſcholar. It is ſtill more ſo, that the obvious oppoſition of dwvrwv 
to ,, and the no leſs obvious abſurdity of oppoſe 1g narra- 


tion to pity and terror, (# 9 arayyeng, ANAA d ehe xa O 


ſhould have eſcaped the notice of any commentator*, —I ſhould 
write the paſſage thus; ſtill conſidering it as imperfect : — xwes 
auc g TI 10 tov 87 T0175 Hoi * * * forte ATA] do r. Ka E O a 


Capitolo 5. 


* Sce the beginning of cap. iii. Tranſl. ſect. 4.--I am glad to find myſelf well 
ſupported in theſe remarks by Mr. Winſtanley's note on this paſſage. Ed. Ox. 1780, 
9. 278.—] cannot, however, but ſtill regard the text as defective, 


N 
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I * * * * e 0; be Kas Poſs, x. r. ax. Thus the word 
dran will retain its proper ſenſe, and the active imitation of the 


drama, which Ariſtotle every where makes its characteriſtie diſ- 


tinction, as oppoſed to the Epic, will be, as we might expect to find 
it, in a formal and exact definition of Tragedy, diſtinctly marked. 

I will juſt obſerve, farther, that this mode of exprefſion—dpwrruv 
KAI OY d. w&r. is familiar to Ariſtotle. — Here however it may be 


juſtified by the neceſſity of marking clearly the diſtinction be- 


tween Dramatic and Epic Poetry. In other inſtances, as, erepws 
r un TOY dur ov. Cap. i.— g Tov auroV Ka , A νοννττνπτ.. cap. 
iii. — 6.0% xa py you. Eth. Nic. v. 8.—it ſeems hardly to admit 


of the ſame excuſe. In the Poets we are leſs ſurpriſed to find it 


frequent. Victorius has poinend out Homer, II. Z. 333. 


— u e KOT dic EVaena, 80. ö reg GUT RY. 
—and Sophocles : 


vor, % u. G τν 01 . 

| DIgoc nde Hei pov reg. Oed. Tyr. 58. 
If any man, in reading the antients, can perſuade himſelf to take 
ſuch things for beauties, there is certainly no harm in it. The 


fact I take to be, that compoſition, even that of Poetry, was not 


yet ſo far improved and refined, as perfectly to exclude the inaccu- 
racies and redundancies of popular and familiar ſpeech. 


— 


. 


P. 75. EFFECTING, THROUGH PITY AND TERROR, THE 
CORRECTION AND REFINEMENT OF SUCH PASSIONS. 


Al exes xa GH TERWWETR TYV TWY TORSTV arch H vc. A 
hiſtory of the controverſies which this obſcure paſſage has excited 
among critics and commentators, and an exact ſtatement and exa- 


mination of the various explanations which have been given of it, 
would 
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would almoſt fill a volume. Among theſe, however, the opinions, 
that are worth regarding, or that can, with any ſhew of probabi- 
lity, be deduced from Ariſtotle's expreſſion, are, I think, reducible 
to two, Ine is, that this purgation, or moderation, of the paſſions, . 
is interely: the effect of having them frequently excited, and of 
being familiarized with the occaſions of them, in Tragic fiction; ; 
juſt as the paſſions of pity and terror are actually purged, or ro- 
duced to moderation, in a ſurgeon, a phyſician, or a ſoldier, by 
their being accuſtomed to thoſe terrible or piteous objects that occa- 
ſion them. — The other interpretation attributes the effect to the 
moral leſſon and example of the drama: Tragedy purges the paſſions 
by the ſtriking pictures it ſets before us of the dreadful calamities 
occaſioned: by the unreſtrained indulgence of them; by giving 
_ uſeful warnings, and preparing us to bear the ills of life with pa- 
tience.— One, or the other, or Soth, of theſe meanings, have, I 
. think, been attributed to Ariſtotle by the beſt commentators and 
[1 critics. For the fr//, the reader may ſee Mr. Harris's Diſc. on 
1 Muſic, Painting, &c. ch. v. note. —Heinſ. De Trag. Conſt. cap. ii. 
1" My pP. 22, 23. and Caſtelvetro, p. 117, 118.—Por the ſecond, Madius ; 
D' Alembert in his letter to Rouſſeau, Melanges, tom. ii. p. 414.— 
1 Dryden, Obſ. on the Zneid, —Abbe Du Bos, Ref. fur la Poefie, 
=_ tom. i. ſe&. 44, &c. For an explanation compounded of the two, 
1 | | Robortelli, Piccolomini, and Dacier, who, by the way, after de- 
Þ claring that all the explanations of former commentators ** ſerved 
60 only 70 obſcure the paſſage,” and that the true ſenſe was not to be 
faund in any of them, proceeds to give us, as that rue ſenſe, and as 
his own diſcovery, exactly what had been ſaid before him. 
Let us firſt ſee what Ariſtotle /ays. He ſays, that Tragedy, 4y 
the means of pity and terror, effects the purgation (x«vzgow) of ſuch 
paſſions : i. e. of pity and terror and other paſſions of the ſame 
Kind: for pity and terror ſeem clearly meant, by the expreſſion, a 
to be included in the effect. And this, in my igen, is ſufficient 


2 Sce his note 8. [i 
to 
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to overturn the cd of the explanations juſt mentioned; for, 
according to that, terror and pity are not both the means and the 
objei# of the purgation, as Ariſtotle, I think, afſerts them to be, 
but they are the means only of purging other paſſions — thoſe 
paſſions, whatever they may be, which are ſuppoſed to produce the 
calamitous events exhibited to our view. Indeed, according to 

„this idea, the object is rather the vice that ariſes from paſſion, 
than the paſſion 2%, which is the cauſe of it. But, beſides this 
objection, I do not ſee any reafon to think, that the moral Ian of 
the drama, and the effects it might have in mcderating our paſ- 
ſions through the refle&t:ons it excites in us, were at all in Ariſtotle's 
thoughts*. The i of the two explanations ſeems far more ad- 
miſſible. I believe it made a part of his idea, but I doubt whether 
it was the whe of it. What was preciſely his meaning, and the 
whole of his meaning, will never, I fear, be the ſubject of a 
perfect, Stoical xerarm/; to any man. There is, however, one 
paſſage in Ariſtotle's works, which throws ſome little light upon 
this ; enough, at leaſt, to keep us from falſe interpretations, if not 


to lead us to the true. It is in the Seventh chapter of his eighth -Z/ + Ade 


book De Republic. The Abbe Batteux is the only commentator 
I know of, who has paid a proper attention to this paſſage; but 
as I do not perfectly agree with him, either as to the tranſlation 
he has given, or the uſe he makes of it, I ſhall produce ſo much * 
of the original as appears to be of any importance to our preſent 
purpoſe, and ſubjoin a tranſlation, with ſome neceſſary remarks. 

I be object of Ariſtotle, in the chapter referred to, is, to examine 
what kinds of Migſic (1. e. of melody and rhythm, ) are proper to 
be uſed in the education of youth. He mentions and approves 
a diviſion, made by ſome philoſophical writers of that time, of the 
different kinds of melodies, into Moral, Active, and Enthuſiaſtic: 
ra feu HOIKA, Ta de IIPAKTIKA, ra d' ENOOYLIALTIKA. By the 
firſt of theſe we are to underſtand a manly,_grave, and ſimple 
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melody. The ſenſe of El is leſs clear; but I ſuppoſe it 

means a more complicated and nitative ſort of melody, adapted to 
_ expreſs human actions; for, in the 49th of the Harmonic Problems 
Leck. 19.] it is ſaid of the Hypo-Phrygian mode, that it had 308. 
cure, and was, on that account, uſed only in the dialogue and 
on of the drama, never in the choral part'. And the ſame 
epithet, -eaxTaxo, is applied, in this treatiſe, to the Iambic meaſure*. 
As to entbu/iaftic, it wants no explanation.—Ariſtotle then proceeds 
to obſerve, that Muſic was to be uſed, not for one uſeful purpoſe 
* only, but for ſeveral,” which he enumerates ; and one of them 

is — KASAPLTEQN ee: With reſpe&t to which he ſays — v. de 
AEYOLEY "P cu, vuy fe, N mxkv &, EN TOIE HEPI IIOIH- 
TIKHY, sgi ou@egepe ;—#* What I mean by Kabagois, or purga- 
“tion, I ſhall now explain only in a ſhort and general way; but 
« hereafter, in thè books concerning Poetry, more explicitly and 
« clearly.” —And this, I ſuppoſe, he had done, in that part of this 
treatiſe which is loſt, —He then proceeds thus: 

— Oaxegon, OT Xonsto fuev TATHG THUG Gppaovictig, g Tov avurov de TeoTroV 
MOT EG Xe1NSEOV* GAAG go H TV arcuid eic, ig Ab t TUG" 77g 9e 
C [f : KAOAPEIN] L ETEptoy XARBLYEVT WY, Kou THUG TEUKTINGUG, KOs 
rig ey,“. 0 Yap Tee evg Ye re. was i νοοhο, TETO 
EY TAO UG b rage TW de 1TTOv diapegt. Xu TW αννννο. 0400, EAEOE KAE 
POBOL. er: d e. xa yep vo TAUTNG THF KINEEWS KAT UKYX 140k 
TIVEG k. Ex 06 TU legcov Ee OpW pur ru rug, or on wVT 0% rig opium 
7 uy nv [OTH abi a pers, WOT | IATPEIAL TuyovT&; x KAAPLE OTL. 
TAUTO ON TETO HVRYNGUOY Tere Kats Y EASMLOVG, Kau TE6 porn, 2 
rug OAWS TU) THE, rug 0 &, ual do m c roa ru age, 


b He fays too -u . de mw e na uropeuyisl, MIPATTOMENS 3 0- 8x. dre 851 xogu* 
et ap 0 xo xnfeurn, ATIPAKTOL.,—x, 1. a,— The whole Problem, though muti- 
lated, is curious, and throws ſome little glimmering of light upon the Greck drama, 
as far as Muſic is concerned, 


© Cap. xxiv.— ro Aer Ii. e. the Trochaic tetrameter,] 6exromov* mo de, [the Jambic 
verſe,] NPAKTIRON, Whence Horace's, —“ natum rebus agendis.“ A. P. 83. 
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xc 701 tive TINA KAGAPSIN, . p. era PE. Poms [ þ. #55. « 0 
Ed. Duval. ] * 
In this paſſage, for azzearw I have no doubt that we ſhould read 
| 2 The ſimilitude of the words is ſufficient to account, for 
the miſtake of the tranſcriber; and the purport of the whole paſ- 


tage ſeems*o require the correction, For Ariſtotle is here ſhewing, 
in what manner the three different kinds of melody were to be ap- 


plied to the different pur poſos, which he had juſt enumerated : Tp; 
MEN T-] TIATAEIAN, Tai non. T0; AE T RRNDAP LIN, — rag fc 
Tha, &&c. The oppoſition is clear. And fo, afterwards, a third 
purpoſe is mentioned v ANAIIATEIN. [p. 459.] The words - 
immediately following, ere yapuoyerruy, probably contribated to : : 
this miſtake. They allude to his doctrine, in the preceding | 
chapter, that boys ſhould not be allowed to practice or perform, 
rhemſetves, any but the ſimpleſt kind of Muſic, and n the fim- 


, / 

* This paſſage may be conſidered, alone, as a complete refutation of an opinion p GC LL ho 

publiſhed ſome years ago by Profeſſor Moor, of Glaſgow, on the ſubje& diſcuſſed in // . 1 1 
4 ook , ee, Cond N 

this note. He aſſerts, that by rafnuare Ariſtotle does not mean paſſions, but ſuffer- F2 . — | | 

ingen or calamities; and that the ſenſe of & ? xai pos nepavasra TW TW co vr Hr h , 1 2 HL ferns e, 

xabapow, is effecting, or endeavouring to effect, © the removal of fuch calantitie,”/ © : 13 / f 
(i. e. as are repreſented in Tragedy,) & by means of exciting the paſſions cf pity andy; em, "vi f 9 5. 


« terror.” But the ſenſe, both of xabagoy, and of rabyara, is fixed, beyond diſpute, 2 £730 
by the paſſage I have quoted, where pit), terror, and other paſſions, are clearly men- 


ws 
tioned as the objects of the xalapsi;, or purgation. The Profeſſor alſo aſſerts, that tke Hed e peg T—_— " | 
word, which Ariſtotle uniformly uſes to expreſs the paſſions, is rat, and that by 4c , 7 res at 2. 'Z ; 


nabnuata is © always meant, fuffermgs, or calamities.”” This is a miſtake. Habu is 2 - . HA 
continually uſed by Ariſtotle in the ſenſe of ſufferings ; and Tabnara ſometimes, Joe 7 Lo) Ca 
though leſs frequently, in the ſenſe of paſſions. So, Rhet. II. 22. p. 574. C. wat | Fs „ aig 
p p | 5s | 20 2 Loa; - 

mept run hv, xa TTAQOHMATQN—< concerning manners and» paſſions,” See alſo, 

Moral. Eudem. II. 2. p. 205. B. where ahn ind arc are uſed eee * - _ hc Ou 
Many other inſtances, I make no doubt, are to be found in Ariſtotle's works. 

I ſhould add, that I take my account of this explanation, and the arguments by 


which it is ſupported, from the Monthly Review, vol. xxx. p. bg; not having been g 2 . 2 .— 7 | 
able' to procure the pamphlet itſelf, of which the title is“ On the end of Tragedy, "_ 


« according to Ariftotle : an Eſſay, in two parts, Sc.— By James Moor, LL. D. Prof. of 


& Greek in the Univ. of Glaſgow.” It is mentioned again, with approbation, in the 
64th vol. of the ſame Review, p. 556. 
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pleſt and eaſieſt inſtruments, ſuch as ere not deojuevce Neptune 
emionung. [ p. 457.] But this was not the character either of the 
active and enthuſiaſtic melodies, of which he here ſpeaks, or of the 
. uſed in the accompaniment of them“. 

ſhall now give what I think a fair and /era/ verſion of the 
paſſage. * 

«It 18 manifeſt then, that Ct the different kinds of melodies are 
* to be made uſe of; not all, however, for the ſame purpoſe, For 
* education, the moſt oral kind ſhould be uſed : for puRGAT1ON, 
both the active, and the enthifiaſtic; — performed, however, by 
*© others. For thoſe paſſions, which in me minds are violent, 
« exiſt, more or leſs, in all; ſuch as pi, for example, and 
* TERROR: and, again, entþu/raſm ; for with this paſſion ſome 
men are ſubject to be poſſeſſed: but when the ſacred melodies, 
* intended to compoſe the mind after the celebration of the orgic 
« rites, have been performed, we ſee thoſe men become calm and 
« ſedate, as if they had undergone a kind of purgation, or cure. 
« And the caſe muſt neceſſarily be the ſame with thoſe who are 
«* particularly liable to be moved by PIT, or TERROR, or any 
« other paſſion; and with other men, as far as they are under the 
* influence of any ſuch paſſion ; 4 of them experiencing a fort of 
4 PURGATION, and PLEASURABLE RELIEF.” 

From this paſſage, though far enough, I am ſenſible, from 
being perfectly clear and explicit, /wo things, at leaſt, may, I 
think, be confidently deduced. —1. That whatever be the mean- 
ing of the term xabapoi;, or purgation, here, muſt alſo be its 
meaning in the treatiſe on Poetry; ſince to that work Ariſtotle 
refers for a fuller explanation of it. The only difference is, that 
here, the term is applied to the effect of imitative Mujic ; there, 
to that of imitative Poetry; of that ſpecies of it, however, which 
— we Know, upon Muſic, for a very conſiderable part of 


The Ae. See ibid. p. 459 and 457. And above, p. 148, note *. 
8 its 


4 
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. its effect. 2. It is plain, that, according to Ariſtotle's idea, pity 3 
| was to be purged by pity, terror by terror, &c.; contrary to the : . J 
fecond of the two explanations above mentioned. For Ariſtotle is | 
here expreſsly ſpeaking of the uſe of enthuſiaſtic Muſic applied me; | 55 9 
xabapow ; and he ſays, that men, agitated by enthuſiaſm, were SE 4 Hoey Zauns ! 
purged or Felieved from that enthuſiaſm by the pa led, which were en e 
plainly enthufiaftic melodies; i. e. ſuch as imitated, or expreſſed, 
that paſſion, and were intended to calm the mind, which had 
been violently agitated and inflamed ; not, as M. Batteux under- 
ſtands, by the ſudden oppoſition of Doric, grave, and moral ſtrains, 
[Pp. 280, 1.] but by pleaſurable indulgence of the jame paſſion in 
" tmitatrve Muſic : nepeoba e Ie Theſe melodies were, pro- 
bably, ſuch as thoſe of Olympus, which had been mentioned 0 1 
juſt before ¶ cap. 5. ] and of which Ariſtotle ſays, that they, 'Oponoyz- . 
wevus IIOIEI TAE YTXAE ENOOYEIALTIKAL. Indeed, from the 
manner, in which the Muſic of Olympus is ſpoken of by Plato, 
and Plutarch, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe, that theſe © /acred 
melodies” were no other, than the very melodies of that muſician. *. / 
With reſpect to this zaupo; itſelf, Ariſtotle by no means gives us Ve, A. 14 5 © 
in this paſſage, nor, indeed, profeſſes to give us, a full and ſatis- 
factory explanation of it. Some light, however, he has flung upon 
it by the expreſſions, ira, and uep{coda pe Idorns, which he uſes 
as ſynonymous to xalagoi;: * Purgation, cure, pleaſurable relief.” 
The Abbe Batteux underſtands Ariſtotle to mean no more by this, 
than that the paſſions of terror or pity, which, when excited by real 
objects, are ſimply painful, or, at leaſt, have a predominant mix- 
ture of pain, are, by imitation, and the conſciouſneſs of fiction, 


purged or purified from this alloy of the diſagreeable and painful, 


FF m=T2, Vourg rug apormes Eteveyney [{c, Olympus.) tus Tw EM i, og wv xguvras dt * 
Emes & Tous tograug Twv dewv. Plut. de Muſ. p. 2076. ed. H. S. See alſo Plato in the | * " 
Minos, p. 318. ed. Serr. where he ſays. of the melodies of Marfyas and Olympus, that 
they _ QEIOTATA, «a n, KINEL — See Dr. Burney's Hi. of Mufic, vol. i. 

P. 359» &. | wp 
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and converted, on the whole, into an emotion of delight. His 


meaning may be clearer in his own words. Ariſtotle, he ſays, had 
eſtabliſhed it as a Principle Aue les objets dejagreables plaiſent 


60 quand tls ont tmites, meme or ſqu' ils be font dans la plus gv ande 
% veritd . En appliquant ce principe a la Tragedie, il s' enſuit, 
que c'eſt I imitation qui eſt la Cauſe du plaiſir qu'elle produit, et 


non la nature des objets imites, puiſque ces objets ſont par eux- 


« memes deſagreables. C'eſt done Pimitation qui 6te & la terreur 


e et ala pitic Vacceſſoire deſagreable qu'elles ont dans la realite : 


*« c'eſt Imitation qui opere la purgation Tragique, en mettant les 
„ malheurs imites a la place des malheurs reels, et en ſeparant par 
* ce moyen ce que la pitic et la terreur ont d'agreable, comme 
« emotions, d'avec ce qu'elles ont de defagreable, quand elles ſont 
e jointes à l'idèe de malheurs reels".” This account, which is 


exactly Fontenelle's ſolution of the pleaſure ariſing from Tragic 


emotion, is liable to a difficulty not eafily, I think, ſurmounted. 


It confines Ariſtotle's meaning to the preſent pleaſure of the emo- 


tion; it ſuppoſes all the purgation to conſiſt merely in rendering 
the feeling of the paſſion pleaſurable ;—not in any good effec? 
which the Habit of ſuch emotion may produce, in correcting, re- 
fining, or moderating, ſuch paſſions, when excited by real objects. 
Now, though it muſt be confeſſed, that Ariſtotle has not, in that 
ſhort and profeſſedly imperfect explanation given of the vabapo; in 
the paſlage adduced, ſaid any thing directly pointing to ſuch effect, 
yet, I think, the whole turn and caſt of his expreſſion is ſuch, as 
leads one naturally to conclude, that it was his meaning. The 


phraſe, »«p:{zoba fue ijdorns, does indeed appear to expreſs the 


preſent effect only; but I can ſearce dae that he would have 


Cap. iv. Tranfl, Part I. Sea. 5. 
>. Principes de la Literature, tom. iii. p. $1,—I refer to that work, becauſe the 


author appears to me to have explained himfelf there with more clearneſs and preci- 
ſion than in the note on his tranſlation of Ariſtotle in the Quatre Portigues. 


Reflect. ſur la Poetique, Sed. 36. —Hume's Eſſay on Tragedy. 


uſed 
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uſed ſuch a word as xabapoi;, and till leſs, IATPEIA, without a view 
to ſomething beyond the pleaſurable relief or vent of the moment; 
eſpecially, in a chapter, where he is profeſſedly enumerating and 
examining the ſes of muſfic*, Farther, the words, Nef, 
@ofdyrneeg, wobyros;, confirm this idea; being all words expreſſive 
of habitual exceſs, requiring correction and moderation“. 

But, what ſtill more ſtrongly oppoſes the Abbe Batteux's idea, 
is, that "Ariſtotle is here, as Heinſius and others have well ob- 


| ſerved, evidently combating the doctrine of Plato, whoſe great "oy . PR + Hay - 241 . 


objection to Tragedy, was, that it feds and inflames the paſſions”. 
It could be no anſwer to this, to allege, that the feeling of paſſion 
excited by Tragic imitation is pleafurable for this is fo far from 
being called in queſtion by Plato, that it is the very foundation of 
his objection. The pleaſure afforded by ſuch Poetry is allowed by 
him in its utmoſt extent". © Let its advocates,” he ſays, un- 
« dertake to ſhew us that it is not merely plenſimable, but UsEFUL 
* alſo, and we will lend a favourable ear to their apology ; for we 
e ſhall ſurely be gainers by the conviction“. Now Ariſtotle, if 
I underſtand him rightly, undertakes this apology, and points out 


the utility required. And no one, I think, can reaſonably doubt, 


that fuch was his intention, who has attended to the following 
paſſage of Plato :—aroxavay A, aro TW GEN NOT iv eg T% O 
OPEVANTA vag & eaves IEXYPON TO EAEEINON, & gadior e Toig 


das d QPBABIAL, Ty, uri. xprotes. Jew. —Uhi ſuprag 


! The ſame thing ſeems implied in the word xaraxwxyua ; and in the expreſſion 
| & yag egi ena Ha ra. MN IEXYPOE —, 


„ TPEQEL vag rayra, he ſays, in his figurative language, — Trop ATX 
MEIN,—De Repub. lib. x. p. 606. D. 


Did. p. 607, C, D, et paſſim. 


* Arey Is ys Ts d neu, Tos Tgorarais — 2000 TER dvrng Emre ig & Hue 
HAEIA ava u. M EAIMIEI gos rag TorTEIQG u Toy Biov Toy, codgerrwor irt, nou Wujhevg dun- 
ocluebe. ef dauxſcey yag Ts, tay wn joey Ik P Ga K Al QPEAIMH, —Ibid. 
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*AYTOY HASELI KATEXEIN . For, to this objection, there 
cannot well be a more direct and pointed anſwer, than Ariſtotle's 
aſſertion, as »ſually underſtood that the habit of indulging the 
emotions of pity, or terror, in the fictitious repreſentations of 
Tragedy, tends, on the contrary, to moderate and refine thoſe paſ- 
ſions, when they occur in real life... 

But theugh the Abbe Batteux's idea of this aner appears to 
me by no means to be the le, it muſt, I think, be admitted 
as a part, and an eſſential part, of Ariſtotle's meaning. For the 
effect depends, not merely, as ſome commentators ſeem to ſuppole?, 
on the having our paſſions frequently and habitually excited, but, on 
the having them ſo excited by fictitrous repreſentation. Pity and 
terror 7requently excited by ſuch objects and ſuch events in real life, 
as the imitations of the Tragic ſcene ſet before us, would rather 
tend to produce apathy than moderation. Nature would ſtruggle 
againſt ſuch violent, and painful agitation, and the heart would 
become callous in its .own defence. We muſt be inſenſible, that 
we might not be wretched. It is far otherwiſe with ffitrous 
paſſion. 'There, the emotion, though often violent in ſpite of the 
conſciouſneſs of fiction, is always, more or leſs, delightful. We 
indulge it, as one of the firſt of pleaſures; and the effect of that 
indulgence, frequently repeated, is perhaps, that, while it moderates 
real paſſion by the frequency of ſimilar impreſſions, it, at the 
ſame time, cheriſbes ſuch ſympathetic emotions, in their proper and 
uſeful degree, by, the delicious feelings which never fail to accom- 
pany the indulgence of them in imitative repreſentation. 

The paſſions of ſavages, or of men in the firſt rude ſtages of 
civilization, are ferocious and painful. They pity, or they fear, 


Y bid. 606. B.“ The habit of indulging our paſſions i in the concerns of others, 
ce will, of neceſſity, bring on the ſame habitual indulgence in thoſe which relate to 
« ourſelves: for he, who has nouriſhed and ftrengthened to exceſs the paſſion of pity, 
ce for example, by habitual ſympathy, in the misfortunes of other men, will not find it 
« eaſy to reſtrain the ſame kind of feelings in his own.” 


9 Heinſius De Trag. Conſtit. cap. ii.— Harris On W bc, &c. 1 v. note ©. 
either 
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either violently, or not at all. With them, there is hardly any 
medium between ungovernable agitation, and abſolute inſenſibility. 
S Suppoſe ſuch a people to have acceſs, like the Athenians,” to 
theatrical repreſentations, and to have their paſſions kept in fre- 
quent and pleaſurable exerciſe by ji&::1ous diſtreſs; 5 the conſequence, 
I think, would be, that, by degrees, they would come to have 
more feeling, and leſs perturbation. Inſtead of ſympathetic emo- 
tions rarely excited, painfully felt, and ſoon extinguiſhed, they 
would gradually acquire a calm, laſting, and uſeful habit of 
general tenderneſs and ſenſibility. , In poliſhed ſociety, where the 
paſſions are accuſtomed to be indulged in fiction, either in the 
theatre, or by reading, and the pain is converted, on the whole, 
into one ſtrong and delightful feeling, by the charms of imitation, 
Poetry, Muſic, aided by the indiſtinct conſciouſneſs of fiction 
theſe paſſions, even when excited by real objects, ſeem to retain, 
(at leaſt, in caſes where we are not 00 clgſely touched,) ſome tinc- 
ture of the ſame pleaſurable emotion, which attended them, when 
raiſed by works of imagination ; they are more moderately and 
agrecably felt, more caſily n and more > gentle and PO 
in their expreſſions. 

Such appears to me, on the whole, to ks as moſt vrobable ex- 
planation of Ariſtotle's meaning: I muſt, at leaſt, confeſs it to be 
the only reaſonable meaning, that I am able to diſcover. How 
far it is true, and founded on ſolid obſervation, is another queſ- 
tion, which I willingly ſubmit to the | man che and thinking 
part of my readers. 

I cannot omit to obſerve, that the ſhort pe given by 
M1LToN, in the introduction to his Samſon Agoniſtes, appears to 
coincide exactly, as far as it goes, with my idea of the paſſage. — 

“ Tragedy, as it was anciently compoſed, hath been ever held the 
„ oraveſt, moraleſt, and moſt profitable of all other Poems: 
« therefore ſaid by Ariſtotle to be of power, by raiſing pity, and 
« fear or terror, to purge the mind of thoſe and ſuch like paſſions; 
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&« that is, to temper and reduce them to juſt meaſure, with a find of 
& delight, ſtirred up by reading or ſeeing thoſe pajfions well imitated. 
One thing ſhould be added. Ariſtotle's aſſertion muſt be con- 
ſidered relatively to his own times, and nation. He ſpeaks of the 
effects of Tragedy on the people of Athens, who, as reading was then 
no popular occupation”, had fearce any opportunity of indulging 
fititious emotion, but at the Theatre, and who, we know, were 
there accuſtomed to indulge it perpetually. With us, the caſe is 
widely different. The doctrine, therefore, of Ariſtotle, that Tra- 
« gely purges the paſſions,” tranſlated, if I may ſo ſpeak, into 
modern truth, would perhaps amount only to this—that the habi- 
tual exerciſe of the paſſions by works of imagination in general, of 
the ſerious and pathetic kind, (ſuch as Tragedies, Novels, &c.) 
has a tendency to ſoften and refine thoſe paſſions, when excited by 
real objects in common lite. 


N O T E 46. 


#$ 


P. 75. IN SOME PARTS METRE ALONE 18 EMPLOYED, IN 
OTHERS MELODY. | 


A paſſage of very tantalizing brevity. By dia perge» MONON, are 
we to underſtand, according to the obvious and literal meaning 
of the expreſſion, that in /ome parts of Tragedy the verſe was 
merely recited, /þ9ken, as in modern Tragedy ?—This contradicts 
what, by many writers, has been conſidered as a fact thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed, that the Greek Tragedy was accompanied by muſical 
inſtruments, and was therefore ſtrictly mufical, throughout :—for as 
to the dreams of the Abbé Du Bos, Rouſſeau, and others, about a 
noted declamation, a declamation accompanied by Mui, yet not 
ſung—this is too manifeſt an abſurdity to ſtand in need of con- 


See Diff. I. P. 42. 


futation. 
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modern opera. 


dl 
throughout, it muſt have been ſung throughout. But here, Ari- Sane — hen 


_ 90uopecrra, Or ſeaſonings, of Tragic language, juſt mentioned, melody DO , eee, mf 
and rhythm”, ns | 


not regarded as ſtrictly muſical, nor denominated EA. *, And in ee. 2 . eure 39 i 


des 601146. humaines tome iii. ch. 3. e * A 40 s 1 


bid, To N MET PSN ENIA MONON S αιν OR ann . Pu 7, of fot 2 


3 E 


futation. If, as Rouſſeau ſays, it is © impoſſible to underſtand 
{© what the antients have ſaid about their theatrical declamation, 
© without ſuppoſing this*,” would it not be better to ſay, at once, 
that we do not underſtand it, than to- explain it into impoſſibi- ; 
lities? As for the ſyſtematic Abbe Du Bos, he was ſet upon 
proving his point; and he proves it like a man reſolved to prove it, 
by wreſting all forts of authors to his purpoſe, and tranſlating 
them as he pleaſed*. All we know clearly, 1s, that the antient 
drama was accompanied, (in part, at leaſt,) by . muſical inſtru- 
ments. I conclude, confidently, that ſince the inſtruments could 
not heal, the actors muſt ing : that their declamation muſt cer- 
tainly have been, ſtrictly ſpeaking, mu/ical, however ſimple ; the 
chanting of the ſimpleſt plain abant, being as truly Mujcc, i. e. 
as eſſentially diſtin& from ſpeech, as the moſt refined melody of a 
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If, then, the Greek Tragedy had a mulcal accompaniment 


ſtotle ſays, as plainly as words can ſay it, that in /ome parts of u, ue bord, 
Tragedy, metre only” was employed: — METPON wa MO- a 4-77. : „ 


e 7 4 
| F ] ned JE To. 3 5 e , 5 
Some commentators, I know, endeavour to evade the force of e geg, .- 
this expreſſion, by ſaying, that Ariſtotle means, by di werpwy poroy, Eamon fe fear 7 Ke, 
only the noted declamation, which, being a ſort of recitative, was ge Fd Zaco te . 


4 


a Dit. de Muſique, Art. Op ERA. » Te * 
| | ES. Kos A. Ap fo (3 * 
* For a refutation of Du Bos, the reader may ſee Condillac's Efaz: fur Porig, n £9 ca "1 


9 
8 * 


| . 
See Dill. II. p. 52. note *, | 15 ; 7 a» {44 


# CA..." ; „ | | 7 1 2 y | 7 q 
% Aeyb de nvauevov jpev , Tov KH puluc, xai & Hob, ues Arg To de, xwei rb 9 eber, fire, 
e So M. Batteux. 
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ſupport of this, it is alleged, that the word E, ſpeech, is applied 


by him afterwards in a ſimilar manner“; as Neyecbas is alſo by 
Plutarch, who talks of © ſome of the parties being ſpoken with 


« on accompaniment, and others, fung * : as we ſometimes ſay of a 


ſinger, that he Meabs recitative well. But all this, I confeſs, does 
not ſatisfy me. It is one thing, to apply occaſionally the word 
Nei or N, in this comparative way, to ſuch kind of ſinging 
as moſt reſembles ſpeech, and another, to ſay roundly, that ſome 
parts of Tragedy made uſe of metre, or verſe, only ; and that too, 
immediately after having fixed the excluſive ſenfe of poo, by enu- 
merating the three 1Juruara of Tragic diction, which he n to 
Be + 2 parately uſed in different parts, i. E. 60e, GHD, 4e — 


RHYTHM, MELODY, and METRE. They who diſpute this mean- 


ing, muſt at leaſt, I think, allow that if it had been the meaning, 


Ariſtotle could not well have expreſſed it with more preciſion. How | 


can peTpwy here be taken in the looſe and comparative ſenſe contended 
for, when, in the very words immediately preceding, it is carefully 


limited to its ſtrict and proper ſenſe, by being expreſsly diſcrimi- 


nated from melody, as well as from rhythm? 

But after all, the fact, that the Greek Tragedy was fung 
throughout, though often aſſerted, has not yet been proved; nor do 
I think that it can be proved; at leaſt, by any paſſage of antient 
authors, that I have ſeen adduced to prove it, The Abbe Vatry, 
in a diſſertation, Sur la recitation des Tragedies anciennes, undertook 
to prove, in form, that the Greek Tragedies were ſung, © d'un 
« bout a Fautre,” like our operas. But how does he prove this? 


* 
f See ch. xii. — AESISE ou XOPOY. 


Dial. de Muſ. p. 2090. ed. H. S.—Ta ler dee, raps TW xpsow, Ta ia ec bci. 


»The reading in all the MSS. is, pour, xas aguoriev, xai MEAOE, W 
this paſſage with-Ariſtotle's other enumerations of the three means of imitation in 
cap. 1. eſpecially at the end of it, where Tragedy is mentioned as uſing all theſe means, 
xata leg O-, i. e. pw, xo weret (which is ſynonymous to aguorz elſewhere, ) xai ME 
TPS, no one, I think, can entertain any degree of doubt, as to the truth of Victorius's 

emendation, xc — . 


WY 
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by proving, what indeed is eaſily proved, that a part of the 
Iambics, or the dialogue, was ſung, and then by taking it for 


granted, that the antients could not poſſibly have endured ſo bar- 
barous a cuſtom, as the mixture of ſpeech and ſinging in the ſame 


piece. Il ne paroit pas qu'on puiſſe doufer que ces cantiques ne 

e ſe chantaſſent; mais de cela meme je crois pouvoir conclurre, que 
tout le reſte ſe chantoit, quoique differemment; car le bon ſens, 
* et ce que les anciens nous diſent, nous conduit à penſer que leur 
« recitation etoit partout de meme nfture, et qu'elle ne ſe bigar- 
* roit point, tanf6t d'une ſimple declamation, et tantôt d un Chant 
„ muſical*.” 

By the ſame preſumptive mode of arguing, oh Abbe * alſo 
have proved, & priori, that the Greeks could not poſſibly have been 
guilty of the modern barbarous bigarrure of ſerious and ludicrous, 
in their Tragic drama. But the firſt Greek Tragedy he had opened 
would probably have overturned his reaſoning. 


A thorough diſcuſſion of all the paſſages of antient authors, that 


throw any light upon this queſtion, relative to. the dramatic repre- 
ſentations of the Greeks, would draw me much too far beyond my 
bounds. I muſt content myſelf with pointing out (for I think it 
has not been obſerved,) the ſtubborn difficulty which this paſſage 
of Ariſtotle appears to me to throw in the way of the common 
opinion upon this ſubject; and with hazarding a merely hypothe- 
tical conjecture, that, if, as Ariſtotle /eems plainly to ſay, /ome 
part of the Greek Tragedy was ſpoken, like our Tragic declama- 


tion, without any muſical accompaniment, it was, moiſt probably, 


that part of the dialogue, which, as I have before obſerved, in 
NOTE 33, is, in every Tragedy, eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, 


by its being carried on in a ſort of quick repartee of verſe to verſe. 


: The 3oth and 49th of Ar s Harmonic Prob. Sect. 19. are, alone, ſufficient | 


proofs of this point. 


& Mem. de VAcad, Roy. des Inſcriptions, &c. tome II. p. 343, oftave, 
| See NOTE 33. 


3 As, 
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As, in this part of the dialogue, we almoſt conſtantly find the 
Tragic tone lowered to a more colloquial pitch, and even ap- 
proaching frequently to the jocular and burleſque, it ſeems rea- 
ſonable to think, that here, 2 anywhere, the muſical accompani- 
ment, and the elevation of lengthened and chanting tones, were , 
withdrawn, and common converſation left to common Jpeech. 

But what, again, are we to underſtand by Te eregz GC 
yuede; Are we to repeat h, and underſtand Melody alone, with- 
out the two other q4opare, Rhythm and Metre? This cannot be. 
For though we may ſtrip the Tragic language of melody and of 
rhythm, or, in other words, of Mu/ic, we cannot ſtrip it of metre. 
The antients moſt certainly, did not admit proſe into their Tra- 
gedies ; and as little can we CONCEIVE them to have ſet proſe to 
Muc. | 

Dacier, and ſome other commentators, underſtand by fe. 
here, Mufic, including rhythm. This ſenſe of the word is cer- 
tainly warrantable ; but it can hardly be the ſenſe here: for, 
ſurely, an inſtance, in which all the three ndurpare were uſed, (as 
they muſt be, if metre be indiſpenſable, and ee, imply rhythm 
and melody,) would be but a range illuſtration of the XQPIZE 
22 10 EiOWY N. 7. AN. 

I do not ſee what remains, but, that we take e. here in its 
moſt reſtrained ſenſe, as diſtinct from rhythm, or time, and ſynony- 
mous to age ; that ſenſe, in which Ariſtotle had uſed it before, 
in his firſt chapter”. And if we do this, we muſt neceſſarily, 

| I think, 


„ The reader wil! obſerve that Ariſtotle is expreſsly ſpeaking of the MA Of 
"Tragic /pecch or language: Meyw de iu wev AODTON mov txorra pubpor, &. Words, 
therefore, are equally implied in all theſe n9vguara, and, conſequently, Muſic alone 
b, ©. 271 e Muſic, is here entirely out of the queſtion, 


— fully wa MEAEL uas Kergt, anſwering to his fir/# diviſion, puluy rar Maes Ku 
APMONIA:. 


The word MEAOF, it may be uſeful to obſerve, occurs in three different musical 
ſenſes. 1. Sometimes, as here, and in the Greek writers on Muſic, in the ſame ſenſe 
as — e. melody, abſtracted from rhythm, or time. Thus, Ariſtides Quintilianus, 
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I think, underſtand, that ſome parts of the dialogue were ſung 
without rhythm I mean, without muſical rhythm, or time, though 
certainly not without that poetical or proſodic rhythm, by which 
in reciting verſe, and, indeed, even in the moſt familiar converſation, 


the ſyllabic quantity muſt have been relatively, at leaſt, obſerved, 
though not, I preſume, with the inflexibility- of muſical meaſure, 


nor with ſuch a rigorous equality of Vong to long, and ſhort to ſhort, 


as is eſſential to the execution of what is properly called Muſic, 


and as I ſuppoſe to have been obſerved in the choral odes*. Thus 


the dialogue of the Greek Tragedy will appear to have been not 


improperly compared to our recitative ; differing from the chorus, 
as our recitative differs from the azrs, both in the abſence of ſtrict 
time, and in the ind of melody, which was alſo, as mere melody, leſs 
mujical than the choral melody, and more imitative of ſpeech, as well 
as of action'. Whether the monologues, or long ſpeeches — the 
luce png, as Plato calls them '—were performed in the ſame 
way, as the reſt of the dialogue, or, as it has been imagined, were 


diſtinguiſhed by being more meaſured and muſical, is a point not 


eaſily ckared * The paſſages RY 1 to for this 


p. 32, and ſee p. 7, his account of Ah pda, &c. 2. Sometimes, for air, or meaſered 


melody; as in the definition of Bacchius, p. 19. (Ed. 44h.) 3. Sometimes it is uſed 


as equivalent to /o, including melody, rhythm, and words. Thus Plato r MEAOYE 
bu Tei”) £51 ον ,, 0 TE, t ap crierg, ua pubs. Nep. iii. p. 398. D. In another 


place, however, he uſes it in the fit and narroweſt ſenſe, for mere melody: MEAOY 


N KAI gude pn run De Leg. ii. p. 669, —This third, and fulleſt ſenſe of the 
word is what A. Quintil. expreſſes by ja\@- Texan. p. 6. 

„ This has been well remarked by Dr. Burney, Hi. of Miſſ. vol. i. p. 10 ce The 
« melody of antient declamation, &c.—M. Burette goes ſo far as to ſuppoſe, that no 
ſtrict rhythm was admitted even in the choral part of the antient Tragedy. His autho- 
rity is the following paſſage of Plutarch's Dial. de Muſ.— r uev xpopatro yer, wa 
PTOMQN,, Texywhice puevioenw nou THE NEN xxl. p. 2084. ed. H. S. But the text here is 


evidently corrupt. The name of ſome partigular ſpecies of rhythm is probably omitted. 


See Mem, de l Acad. des Inſcrip. tome xix. p. 427. octavs. 
» See Ariſtotle's Problems, Sect. 19. Prob. xv. and xlix, . 
1 De Rep. x. þ. 605. 
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W have ventured to depart from the common interpretation, by 


——  - - - 4 


purpoſe, from the grammarians Diomedes and Donatus, about 
the Cantica of the Roman Comedy, I look upon as a very frail 
foundation of any concluſion with reſpe& to the Greet Tragedy”. 


The paſſage of Plutarch above quoted, note, furniſhes the 
ſtrongeſt ſupport I know of for ſuch a diſtinction. For, if by 


« ſpoken or recited to an mſtrumental accompaniment, ” (re we [1c. 
TW dH ö AETELOAT Taps T1 xpzrw) Plutarch meant, as I think 
he muſt mean, ſung in recitative, not literally /þ9en, (for how 


could that admit of a muſical accompaniment ?) then, gd, 


which is oppoſed to it, muſt of courſe imply, not mere nging 


as oppoſed to ſpeech, but a more muſical and meaſured melody. 


N O T E 47. 


P. 76. THE MEANING OF MELoPOEIA Is OBVIOUS= 


underſtanding the word dap, here, to mean, not the power, and 


effect, of the Melopceia itſelf, but the power, i. e. the meaning, * 


of the term. Ariſtotle is here, as uſual, explaining the terms he 
had made uſe of. It was directly to his purpoſe to ſay, as a reaſon 
for omitting a definition in this inſtance, that the meaning of the 
word was well known; but not at all to his purpoſe, to ſay—“ I 
need not explain the word, becauſe the power and effect of the ny 
« ſignified by it, (that is, of Mu/ic,) is well known.” | 
Dacier is amuſing here. He wonders what could induce the 
Greeks to make Muſic a part of their drama; and at laſt, © apres ' 
« bien des recherches,” he diſcovers one principal cauſe to have 


been this—that they had very muſical ears; but he does not diſ- 


r See the Abbe Du Bos, Reflex. ſur Ia Poeſ Ft vol. iii. Sell. IT, &c,—This 
writer's explanation of the paſſage of Ariſtotle that we have been conſidering, i is 
worth the reader's inſpection, as a perfect model of miſrepreſentation, abſurdity, and 
blundering, 

* 

COVEr 
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cover the cauſe of his own wonder, which, in all probability, i 
was, that he had not. 


N -& 45: 
P. 76. OR DELIVERING A GENERAL SENTIMENT. 


In the Rhetoric, Ariſtotle defines ywuy by Klo awopavsy. 
[Lib. ii. cap. xxi. p. 572.] Thus below, in this chapter, for, 
OT OPRIVONT Cl WW, his firſt expreſſion, we have, xolons QTOPAUNOTH. 
— This has been looſely and inaccurately rendered in all the tranſ- 

lations I have ſeen, except thoſe of Caſtelvetro and Goulſton. 


P. 76. Tursz ARTS HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED BY MOST A, , bee, Fran Ke, 
Pon rs. | , 5 g x fete, (the CY 
3 K. eu. fee, 


Locus, as the critics ſay, conclamatus. Time is too precious to 2 . 
be waſted in the ſupport, or refutation, of random conjectures upon 7 2 
a paſſage of ſuch deſperate corruption. — How can 4 oayu, * not Aa, ce, 75, wn 2 be, 
% few, be tortured into, all, or, “ almoſt all?” Yet fo rds , # Chas — 
Dacier, Batteux, Goulſton, &c. On the other hand, if fairly 2. a2 5 Stor 
tranſlated, © not a few Poets have made uſe of theſe parts,” how 
ſtrangely it will follow—* for EvERY Tragedy has them all!“ 
And how is the dg bie, to be applied? to gx oAvyor, or, to der? 

In the midſt of theſe difficulties, all I could do was to make 
my verſion conſiſtent with i %%%; faithful to the original, I could 
not make it, without making it nonſenſical. 

Thoſe commentators, who apply the de una to the word T0 
ſeem favoured by ch. xii. where, ſpeaking of the ſame eſſential 
parts of Tragedy, Ariſtotle ſays—%; eU L EIAEZI ds ne hal. 
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P. 77. THE SUPREME GOOD ITSELF-=--IS ACTION, NOT 
QUALITY. Po 


See Erbic. Nicom. I. 5, 7, 8. ed. Wilk. & Mag. Moral. I. 4, 
p. 149, 150, ed. Duval. . 


8 T E 51. 


P. 77. TE TRAGEDIES OF MOST MODERN POETS HAVE 
THIS DEFECT. 


This receives illuſtration from what Ariſtotle preſently after 
ſays, of the rhetorical manner prevailing in the Poets of his 
„ time: b de vwv, e rapuas. cap. vi: and from his obſervation, at 
the cloſe of cap. xxiv. ¶ Tranſi. Part III. Sec. 6.] that © the 
* manners and ſentiments are only obſcured by too ſplendid a 
% diction. 

What he has here faid of the recent Tragedies of his time, may 
perhaps be ſaid, in general, of our modern Tragedies, compared 
with thoſe of Shakſpeare. The truth, I believe, is, that the Tra- 
gedy of a refined and poliſhed age will always have leſs 38. than 

that of ruder times, becauſe it will have more dignity ; more of 
that uniform and level elevation, which excludes ſtrong traits of 
character, and the ſimple, unvarniſhed delineation of the manners. 
Indeed, what the Greeks denominated yv&-, is the peculiar pro- 
vince of Comedy*, and 1s feldom to be found in Tragedy, except 
m that ſtage of its progreſs, when it is not yet thoroughly and 
diſtinctly ſeparated from Comedy ; from the imitation of common 


. Iuud (%% -) Comœdiæ, hoc (nal) Tragædiæ, i ans. p. 302, ed. Gib. 
8 life, 
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life, and natural manners*. Such are the Tragedies of Shak- 
ſpeare; and ſuch, as I have before ventured to ſuggeſt, are thoſe 
of Euripides in particular, which, in proportion as they have lefs 
dignity, have more 30, than the Tragedies of Sophocles. But in 
neither of them, nor, probably, even in thoſe very Poets here cen- 
ſured by Ariſtotle, was the language of Poets, ſubſtituted for 
« the language of nen, as it is almoſt conſtantly in the French 
Tragedy, and too, often, in our own Tragedies of the French 
ſchool. | 


no TFT EE 


P. 77. PoLYGNOTUS EXCELS IN THE EXPRESSION OF THE 
MANNERS. | : 


2 %% m ˙˙ wü A, ä 
I ſee not the ſmalleſt reaſon for the ſubſtitution of zyafy, for Wo od 


&yuJ©-, which is the reading, we are told, of all the MSS. What 
Ariſtotle had ſaid before of Polygnotus, cap. ii.—or: ugarTu; woe 
—lſeems not to afford the lighteſt ground for alteration here. [Sec 
Mr. Winſtanley's ed. p. 281.) Painters are compared in very 
different points of view, in theſe two paſlages : Here, as imitating 
good or bad, ſerious or ridiculous, elevated or low, objects: here, only 
as exprefling, or not expreſſing, manners. It was directly to Ari- 
ſtotle's purpoſe to fay, that Polygnotus was a © good manner- 
* painter ;” (ayal©- nog.) not at all to his purpoſe, (beſides 
the awkwardneſs of the expreſſion itſelf,) to ſay, that he was 
% manner-painter of good men: (ayaluy yloyeandE.) 


e ans, ſays Demetrius, nou &mommrov, 70 10 O-. Sef?. 28.— And ſee Longinus, 
$22, 9, where he very juſtly calls the Odyſſey, xν)ẽd Ty nloyeuem, 


< « Addiſon,” fays Dr. Johnſon in his admirable preface to Shakſpeare, © ſpeaks 
ce the language of Poets, and Shakſpeare, of men. The compoſition refers us only 
& to the writer; we pronounce the name of Cate, but we think on Addiſon.” 
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ABLE, &C. 


. 
P. 77. Just As IN PAINTING, &c. 


E hope I ſhall not much ſhock even the moſt conſcientious ad- 
herents to the eſtabliſhed inaccuracy and authentic blunders of 
antient manuſcripts, by having ventured to adopt here th2 tranſ- 
poſition firſt propoſed, I believe, by Caſtelvetro*. I can only 
defire thoſe readers, who may be alarmed at my temerity, to read 
the paſlage——TageT\yo io Ycæg ECI=—%, T. . — tO, £xove, —hirſt, where 
it ſtands in all the editions, and then, where I have placed it, im- 


mediately after the words—zxgom dg pubov nas ougary mEryparuy,— 


If this experiment alone be not ſufficient to convince them of the 
propriety, or, rather, the neceſſity, of the tranſpoſition, I deſpair 


of the ſucceſs of any arguments I am able to produce in the ſup- 
port of it. To me, I confeſs, it is among thoſe things that are 


too evident for proof. 


6 


N * E 54. 


. 75 ADVENTURERS in TRAGIC WRITING ARE SOONER 


Ariftotle argues here upon a principle rather rhetorical and po- 
pular, than —— which infers ſu 8 worth from 


Poetica d Ariftatele, &c. p 142. Ed é da ſapere, che di ſotto ſi truovano in 


luogo non convenevole queſte pot Tagammnoiuoy chi. Le quali parole debbono ſegui- 


tare proſſimamente dopo Teayuartuy, &c. Heinſius, too, ſaw the neceſſity of the tranſ- 
poſition, but appears to me to have, in a great meaſure, deſtroyed the propriety of it, 
by inſerting the paſſage, not immediately after Tpxywarwy, but after avayvugioty, in the 
next ſentence, See his note, in Goulſton's ed. or the Ox. ed. 1780. 


ſuperior 


faperior difficulty and rarity. ro Ne xa TremwTtg, paler, 
{ ſc. &yador,) as he lays it down in his Rhetoric, #6. i. cap. vii. p. 529: 
Lord Bacon, in his Eſſay On Gardens, uſes the ſame argument, 


gardening to architecture: A man ſhall ever ſee, that when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, en come to build ſtately soo R 
&* than to garden finely ; as if gardening were the greater perfection.“ 


but from the defects of plots in general, whether Dramatid or 
Epic ; and from the rarity. of thoſe dramatic fables, for which the 
Poet has truſted entirely to his own invention, without recourſe to 


que celui qui trouve les vrais diſcours. Combien de belles ſcenes 
« dans Moliere !—On compte ſes denouemens heureux.- 


4 tente de croire qu une drame devroit è &tre 1 ouvrage de deux hommes 


ae la th Dram. 7. 288. 


F. . To THIS PART BELONGS, n HUI 


Ariſtotle is not here defimng' Awwoi, as his e TET0. de 
EL TI, ſeems, at firſt view, to imply: he is only explaining the ſub- 
ſervience of the ſentiments to the manners; he is ſhewing why 
they are next in rank and importance to the manners; namely, be- 
cauſe manners or characters, are, in great part at leaſt, manifeſted 


by the ſentiments: l Nec note Ae 1s god. « Ariſtote ſuit 


ww 


Ses Harris 8 Phill, Hogs pe * e 
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and almoſt in Ariſtotle's words, with reſpect to the ſuperiority of 


The truth, however, of the fact here aſſerted by Ariſtotle, ap- 
pears, not only from the earlier dramatic Poets of every nation, 


hiſtory, or novels, or the productions of other dramatiſts 8 En 


« general, il y a plus de pieces bien dialoguees, que de pieces bien | 
* conduites. Le Genie qui diſpoſe les incidens, paroit plus rare 


On ſeroit 


< de genie, l'un qui arrangeit, et Vautre | qui. fit parler. — Diderot, 


66 ici. 
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* ici Tordre naturel. Les ſentimens font pour les mœurs, ce que 
les mæœurs font pour l'action. Comme un Poete tragique ne 
*« peut bien 1miter une action, qu'en employant les mœurs, il ne 
peut non plus bien marquer les mœurs, que par le moyen des 
« ſentimens; & par conſequent les ſentimens tiennent le troiſieme | 
<« rang dans la Tragedie.” 


ff me 


P. 78. Wulcn, IN THE DIALOGUE, DEPENDS ON THE 
POLITICAL AND RHE TORICAL ARTS. 


— Ore, ET TWVY NOY WV, e TOANITINYNG K . gnroguuns eo Eg 9 .ä—1 have 
not ſeen the words, 7: rw xoyov, ſatisfactorily explained. I can- 
not agree with thoſe commentators, who by ay, here, under- 
ſtand, oratory, proje eloquence, as oppoſed to Poetry: a fenſe, indeed, 
very common, in Ariſtotle and other writers ; but if we adopt it 
here, how follows —«: TAP apx,0u0, TOMITIKWG ENOIOYN Agyoura 2 
for here, Ariſtotle evidently ſpeaks of Poets; not of orators, as 
Dacier renders it. The paſſage, then, fairly tranſlated, would 
ſtand thus :—* which, (i. e. the choice of proper ſentiments,) in 
141 2 © ORATORY, is the buſineſs of the political and rhetorical arts: 
[ 1 | = „ FoR the antient Tragic Poets made their characters ſpeak poli- 
N 8 * tically,” &c. Nothing can well be more incoherent. 

. Em: Tw Aoywy, means, I think, —in the ſpeeches, diſcourſe, or 
dialogue part of the drama, as diſtinguiſhed from the choral or 
lyric part, which had nothing, or comparatively nothing, to do 
with 5% . or character, and in which the Poet was, of courſe, to 
draw his die, Or thoughts, principally at leaſt, from different 
ſources ; not from the ſtores of civil wiſdom, or thetorical art, 
but from thoſe of Religion, Ethics, Mythology, and Poetry. The 
word oy, is clearly uſed in the fame ſenſe, in a paſſage that 
preſently follows: — ones #x uc un 10 . 40% Twy AO N—“ ſome 
« of the /peeches, or the dialogue.” 


NOTE 
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N o 1 . 


P. 78. Fon THE ANTIENTS MADE. THEIR CHARACTERS 


SPEAK IN THE STYLE OF POLITICAL AND POPULAR ELO- 
QUENCE; BUT NOW, THE RHETORICAL MANNER PREVAILS. 


O. lier vag a noATTIK R Ero 8 0 3 vo, DN TOPIC 
So, Rhet. lib. ii. cap. xxii. p. 573, TOAITIEN: ovanoyiopuy—a Civil 
or Oratorical ſyllogiſm, as oppoſed to the fri dialectic ſyllogiſm: 
a diſtinction which he preſently after expreſſes by, ange, and 
MAAAKQTEPON, ov\toyuteodes ibid.] And thus, here, the fame 
term, Tora, is uſed, to diſtinguiſh the popular, and leſs laboured, 
though more ſolid, eloquence of the Senate or the Forum, from 
the ſtudied and declamatory compoſition of the profeſſed rhetori- 
cians. A ſimilar uſe of the word occurs in the paſſage quoted in 
NOTE 229, from the Euagoras of Iſocrates, where, ovouur: TIOAT- 


TIKOIL, is plainly ſynonymous with ovopar: KYPIOIE. See alſo 
Dion. Halicarn. De Struct. Orat. p. 4. ed. Upton, and Faber's note. 
That Ariſtotle, however, by Politics ( norm), means only, as 


Dacier aflerts, © Tuſage commun, Je langage ordinaire des peuples,” 
cannot, ſurely, be admitted. The force and extent of the term 
is well known*. © CiviLis $CIENT1A,” ſays Quintilian, ** idem 
« quod SAPIENTIA eſt'.“ It comprehended all the neceſſary 
knowledge of the Lohr, the vir civilis, the public man. It 
included, of courſe, eloquence, or the faculty of public ſpeaking, 
but that, of a kind very different from the ** umbratile genus,” as 

Cicero calls it, of the rhetorical ſchools *. What Ariſtotle ſays of 
| | | the 


See Eth, Nicom. lib. i. cap. ii. and iii. and Mag. Moral. lib. i. + 6a) i. 
d Lib. ii. cap. XV. p. 106. ed. Gib. 
© Cic. de Or. ii. 15 to 19. where he traces the ſeparation of eloquence from philo- 
Ppby. The difterence of the political and rhetorical * may be well illuſtrated, 
I think, 


_ 6 2. e 
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the old Tragic Poets, that they made their perſonages ſpeak like 
ſuch a man, not like a Rhetorician, cannot be better illuſtrated 
than by Quintilian's character of Euripides, Illud quidem nemo 
non fateatur neceſſe eſt, 775 qui ſo ad agendum comparent, utili- 
* orem longe Euripidem fore. Namque is, et in ſermone —— 
„ magis accedit orator generi, et ſentrntiis denſus; et in iis que 
A ſapientibus tradita ſunt, penè ipſis par, et in dicends ac reſpon- 
* dendo cuilibet eorum 70 fuerunl IN FORO DISERTI Or + 
C755. x. cap. i.] 5 
That Dacier, with fo preciſe and clear an nenen before his 
eyes, as, ENOIOTN Aeyorrac, ſhould underſtand this of the antient 
orators, and roundly pronounce Victorius to be miſtaken 1 in 1 applying 
it to the Poets, ſeems perfectly unaccountable. 
I do not ſee in this paſſage any foundation for the refinement 
of Caſtelvetro, Dacier, and other commentators, who refer the 
evo r to the political ſcience, and the & apporTTE to rhetoric. The 
word couorTore, has, I think, the fame ſenſe as in cap. xv. and 
means, ſuch ſentiments, or thoughts, as, being adapted to the 
perſon ſpeaking, are expreſſive of the manners: for it is in this 
view, as I before remarked, that Ariſtotle 1s here conſidering the 
ſentiments, or Aizvoizs, Ta wore, as Vidtorius has obſerved, is 
[ equivalent to Ta vuTegxoTe ; and it was clearly the buſineſs of 
—_ | rhetoric (pyropaty; gen,) to teach both the vragxore and the Egger = 
Ss  Tovra, See Rhet. lib. ii. cap, xxii. p. 573, E. and ib. iii. cap. vil. 
W P- 590, D. ed. Duval. 


1 think, by a compariſon of the ſtyle of Cicero, (in his Orations,) with that of De- 
moſthenes : for on this ſubject, I cannot but agree with the remarks of Lord Mon- 
boddo, Orig. and Prog. of Lang. vol. iii. p. 184, and vol. ii. Df. III. 


NOTE 


1 E 8. 257. 


„„ 


1 78. THERE ARE SPEECHES, THEREFORE, WHICH ARE 
WITHOUT MANNERS=--=AS NOT CONTAINING, &c. 


The reading I have followed is, I think, fully authoriſed, by N PO — 


MSS. and by common ſenſe.— See Mr. Winſtanley's note, p. 282. 
—The Abbe Batteux has given the paſſage thus, from a MS. 
(N' 2117,) in the King of France's library. Ex de 190 pev 70 


e 3 3 N > 3 2 We: | 
ro r, 0 SN TV Teorxuipecr i, ,. Ti eg Gromep BY EYSCWV 19©» evior Tov 


 AOYov, ey og Ex £54 MM dr. TEOHUPAT 1 Gevya 0 Nhο. 

The common reading ſtands thus: — Eg: de 9» ner To Toro», 
„ ON TW TEOGUBETI, oro Tis cw, kv or; BY kg dh, 4 goa, 
7 Pevyea 0 AEYVYwy* Norreg 970 e 10 N. evi Twy Nu. — Which is 
thus rendered by Mr. Harris: MANN ERS or CHARACTER 
is that which diſcovers WHAT THE DETERMINATION [of a 
* ſpeaker] l be, in matters, where 1T Is NOT YET MANIFEST, 
« whether he chuſes to do a thing, or to avoid it. Now if this 
were true, I do not ſee how there could be any 19>, in any play, 
after the firſt diſcovery of the ſpeaker's character. In the Avare 
of Moliere, for inſtance, it is ſufficiently anifeſt from the very firſt 
ſcene in which Harpagon appears, what his avarice will lead him 79 
chuſe or to avoid, in any eircumſtance of the drama. Is there, for 
that reaſon, no 10 , no ſentiments that mark his character, in any 
thing he ſays during the reſt of the play ?—Nay, more; according 
to this reading, there can be no 00, at all in any part of that 
drama: for the mgoxery; or propenſity of the Miſer is completely 
known to every reader or ſpectator from the very title of the piece. 


I know, indeed, that Le Boſſu, and others, have g:ven a mean- 


ing to this paſſage, by making Ariſtotle ſay, what he certainly does 


The words rm Teoaigeow ö ro rig & are not, I think, rendered with Mr. Harris's 


uſual accuracy, —“ what the determination of a ſpeaker will be.” Tlgoaigeorg, here, is 


not particular determination, but that habitual and general propenſity which is the your 
of particular determinations, 
L1 not 


* 
14 
4 
2 
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not fay—viz. when it is not yet manifeſt ** ex mdicio dicentis,“ 
what the will, or choice, of the ſpeaker is*. But if the common 
reading were right, we might, ſurely, expect to find the words, 
& dig E £51 dM ο, &. ſubjoined in other places where he defines 
the 1/6. Yet we have nothing like it in cap. xv. znt70z nor in 
the ſecond book of his Rhetoric, where he ſays only, 20%, d' e 
No, EY b dn 1 7 Tpoxiger; ; nor in other paſſages of the ſame 
work, relative to the ſame ſubject. 
Piccolomini's tranſlation agrees with mine, and is expreſſed 
with his uſual accuracy,—* Ma il coſtume nel parlar' & quello, 
il quale moſtra fuora, è apparir fa il volere, et Velettion di chi 
* parla. Peroche alcuni parlari ſi truovano, li quali non hanno 
* coſtume; come ch' in eſſi non appaia, et non fi manifeſt, quello, 
che © elegga, © fugga, con la ſua volonta, chi parla.” 


— | N O 2 BS 
iP, 78. A BEGINNING, 18s THAT, &c. 


See Harris, Philol. Ing. Part II. ch. v. Theſe definitions muſt 
be underſtood wholly to refer to the wants, and expectations, of the 
ſpectator. He muſt want nothing before the beginning, nor ex- 
N pec? any thing after the end. Nothing, however, is more com- 
* . mon than both theſe defects; than perplexed beginnings, and 

ö unſatis factory concluſions. Henry Fielding, we are told, uſed 
eto execrate the man who invented fifth acts“. The inventor 

of firſt acts has not given dramatic Poets much leſs trouble. Moſt 
modern plays have, I think, more or leſs of this intricacy in 
their beginnings : but it is elpecially ue caſe with Comedy. It 


o Heinſius De Trag. Conſt. ci p. xiv, Le Boſſu, Du Poeme 88 85 livre iv. ch. 4. 
Cap. xxi. p. 572. E. 


© | Harris, Phil, Inq. p. 161, 


ſeems, indeed, by no means eaſy for a modern comic writer, of whom 
invention, novelty, variety of incidents, and ingenuity of contrivance, 
are required, 9zva:, as Ariſtotle well expreſles it, WOTEp 46 11] Neige, 
r %exm—1. e. to put the beginning fairly into the ſpectator's hand.” 
The ſpectator, and even the reader, of a new Comedy, is generally 
employed, during the firſt ſcenes, in gueſſing an enigma ; and 
when, at length, he comprehends what is going forward, his 
attention, intereſt, and ſympathy, are diſturbed and diſtracted, by 
looking back, to underſtand what he ſhould have underſtood at firſt. 
Hence the advantage which the Tragic Poet, from the notoriety of 
his ſubjects, generally poſſeſſes over the Comic; and which is ſo 
_ pleaſantly deſcribed in the fragment preſerved by Athenæus from 


Antiphanes or Ariſtophanes *, „that I ſhall fave the reader the Haie 


trouble of turning to it. 


Maxopiov e 7 Teayt0ig 
Tlompe vary r EYE ro roy 0. AN- 
Tro Twy Oexrw E Sevo. 

IIe Ku TV ETEV, WC UT0UVIT royo 5 
Aa TOY TOUT}. O0;g yo av Je Ob, 
Ta d' vrt 10uowy 6 arne A,, 
 Myrne Ion. sg, TEC, TE — 
T. cee &7©s, Ts TETOINKEV® —g&y r αππ, | A* 

Ein Tis AXKUALKWVO, KOU TH aride 


* 5 e 3 8 5 by 
Flavr evbug Ener Wave; GTERTOYE Feen IX 
T* en re. — _ Lees 


| Huy 0s TOUT 2% £019? GANG TAIT, O. 

| Eupav, OVOIUGT HAS, TH 0.0K puevor 
TlooTepon, r VUV TrO9VTH, THYV KOT HSCOONY, "ok 
Ii e EY, & T. Tr TFAOXASTY AY 
Xeepens 1ig, 1 Padwy 12 25 EKTUPIT TET Ml, 
ITHAET de Taur CSO xa TETK POI xoiew. 


b Sce Nor 40. Athen. lib. vi. See Caſaubon, in locum. 


1 Thus 


* al OTB)”: 1 
N . . 
i — e 
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Thus rendered by Grotius'— 


— — Scilicet Tragcedia 

Felix poema eſt: nam principio cognitum 

Argumentum omne ſpectatori eſt, antequam 

Verbum hiſcat aliquis: nomen tantum dicere 

Poetæ ſatis eſt. Oedipum præſcrip ſero, 

Jam reliqua per ſe norunt; pater eſt Laius, 

Jocaſta mater; tum qui nati et filiæ, 

Quid fecit, quid patietur. Si promiſerit 

Alcmæona alius, ipſi dicent pueruli, 

« Hic ille eſt qui interfecit matrem inſaniens.“ — 

At nobis iſta non licent, ſed omnia 

Sunt invenienda, nomina imprimis nova, 
Res antegeſtæ, res præſentes, exitus, 

Initia. Ex illis ſiqua pars defecerit, 

Exſibilatur Phido, ſive ille eſt Chremes; 

Illa alia facere Peleo et Teucro licet. 


When the middle of a drama is not ſufficiently connected with 
what precedes, — that is, in Ariſtotle's language, when it is not, 
auTo νẽ“NhR² %, -a new plot ſeems to begin: a fault not uncommon 
in double and complicated fables*. If, on the other hand, it 
wants the her exayo erepov, the piece ſeems finiſhed before its time. 
The Sampſon Agoniſtes of Milton, according to Dr. Johnſon, is 
deficient in both requiſites of a true, Ariſtotelic middle, Its * in- 
* termediate parts have neither cauſe nor conſequence, neither haſten 
nor retard the cataſtrophe'.” The criticiſm appears to be juſt. 


* Excerpta ex Trag. et Com. Græcis, p. 622. 


* Qu'y a-t-i] de plus adroit que la maniere dont Terence a entrelacè les amours 
de Pamphile et de Charinus dans  Andrienne? Cependant Va-t-1l fait ſans inconve- 


nient?—Au commencement du ſecond ate, ne croiroit-on pas entrer dans une autre 
piece? Diderot, De la Poeſ. Dram. p. 283. 


Life of Milton. 
It 


C „ 


It is ſeldom, however, that a beginning, a middle, or an end, is 
defective in both the conditions required. A beginning, which, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, did not naturally require any thing to follow it, (per 
exewo & reg MEpurey £wau,) would put even the moſt attentive ſpectator 
into the ſituation of Shakſpeare's drowſy tinker : 


Sly. A goodly matter, ſurely.—Comes there any more of it? 
Page. My Lord, 'tis but begun *, 


The moſt uſual defects, and which, I ſuppoſe, Ariſtotle had 
principally in view, are thoſe of beginnings which do not properly, 
in his ſenſe, begin, and of endings which do not end. The firſt 
perplex us, by ſuppoſing ſomething to have preceded, without 
clearly telling us what; the other leave us diſſatisfied, by diſap- 
pointing our natural expectations of ſomething more to follow. 
Of this laſt fault, inſtances may be found in abundance; parti- 
cularly in the concluſions of Shakſpeare*. In Plautus, and even 
in Terence, we find this imperfection ſupplied by a very ſimple and 
clumſy contrivance, that, of informing the audience that the play 


was over, and telling them in what manner they were to /uppo/e 
the cataſtrophe completed. 


Spectatores, Fabula hec eſt acta: vos plauſum dafe, 
Plaut. Moſeel. 


Spectatores, quod futurum eſt intus, hic memorabimus, 
Hæc Caſina hujus reperietur filia eſſe à proxumo 
Eaque nubet Euthynico noſtro herili filio, 


Id. in fine Caf Ine, 
Ne expectetis dum exeant huc : intus deſpondebitur ; ; 
Intus tranſigetur, / quid eſt quod reſtat. 
Ter. And, 
5 Tami ing of the Shrew. | 
hk See Dr. Johnſon's Preface to Shakſpeare, p. 16. There cannot be a ſtronger 


proof of Shakſpeare's haſte in the concluſion of his plays, than his paſſing over in 
total ſilence the intereſting character of old Adam, at the end of 4s you like it; a 


defect felt, I believe, by every ſpectator and every reader of that charming comedy. 
"The 
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The fault oppoſite to this—that, of prolonging the piece be- 
yond the point of ſatisfactory concluſion—has been attributed to 
the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. The criticiſm is taſteleſs, on 
every account. The reader may ſee it well confuted by Brumoy. 
But one of his anſwers is alone ſufficient, on the principles of 
Ariſtotle: © Le ſpectateur en effet ſeroit-il content s il ignoroit le ſort 
* oe Jocaſte, d'Oedipe, et de fa famille?“ &c.* © Oedipus,” ſays 
Voltaire, © is fully acquainted with his fate at the end of the fourth 
ce act. Voila donc la piece finie*.” —He might have learned better 
criticiſm from a writer of far inferior abilities. II faut auſſi 
prendre garde que la cataſtrophe acheve pleinement le Poeme 
* dramatique; c'eſt a dire, qu'il ne reſte rien apres, ou de ce que 
* les ſpectateurs doivent ſgavoir, ou qu' ils vueillent entendre ; car 
« gils ont raiſon de demander, Q g, devenu quelque Serfinnage 
* intereſſe dans les grandes intrigues du Theatre, ou s ils ont juſte 
* ſujet de ſavoir, Quels font les ſentimens de quel un des principaux 
© acteurs apres le dernier evenement qui fait cette cataſtrophe, —la 
piece 7e/t pas nie, il y manque encore un dernier trait.“ 
That is to fay, in Ariftotle's language, a drama ſo concluded, (as 
the Oedipus Tyrannus would be, if it ended with the fourth a&,) 


would want the rue Tewry, or end—that, after which, aXXo de 
TIEOYKEN eas. 


Theatre des Grecs, i. 376. 
k Critique ſur I Oedipe de Sophocle. 


! D*Aubignac, Pratique du Theatre, tom. i. p. 126. This author, though neither 
a good writer, nor a deep ſcholar, has collected in this book a good deal of curious 
theatrical erudition, and made ſome acute and judicious obſervations on the rules of 
dramatic writing. He was unfortunate when he attempted to put his theory into 
practice by writing a Tragedy. © Je ſgais bon gre,” ſaid the great Conde, « a P Abbe 
« D*Aubignac d'avoir ſuivi les regles d'Ariſtote, mais je ne pardonne pas aux regles 
46 d' Ariſtote, d'avoir fait faire une ſi mauvaiſe Tragedie a Abbe D*'Aubignac.”” 


1 0 


N G r 8 66; 


P. 79. WHETHER IT BE AN ANIMAL, &c. 


AMa rode ts cιν. Te Pave ay de, rr N QETTEP ZQON 
CUES RVH, Owjhe To EYOVTH QUTOY e WEE MITE AKEOAAON eas nv 
AIO TN, A MEA re exwv, xa AK PA, TperrovTr GANTNGG Kew Tw 
OAQi——, | 


Plato, in Phedro, p. 264, ed. Ser. 


N O 61. 
P. 79. BEAUTY CONSISTS IN MAGNITUDE AND ORDER. 


There is ſomething ſingular, ſomething, at leaſt, not quite 
conſonant to modern ideas, in. the great ſtreſs which the antients 
appear to have laid upon /2e, as a neceſſary conſtituent of beauty 
in the human form. They ſeem, indeed, to have deſpiſed every 
thing that was not large; and to have eſtimated beauty, not by 
meaſure only, but by weight allo. ©* Magnanimity,” fays the 
Philoſopher in his Ethics, “ conſiſts in greatneſs of ſoul, as 
« beauty alſo conſiſts in greatneſs of body. Little men may be 
called aga%, and ovwpereor, pretty, and well-ſhaped, but not KAAOI, 
% handſome, or beautiful. 

That magnitude ſhould have entered, as eſſential, into their 
idea of a handſome man, is not ſurpriſing. The utility of 
ſtrength, and the connection between ſtrength and ſize, is ſufficient 
to account for this. But what appears moſt fingular is, that they 
inſiſt no leſs upon the importance of magnitude to female beauty. 


Ethic. Nicom. lib, iv. cap. 3. 
3 1 5 —OHAEIQN 
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ſeldom omits ſize in his deſcriptions of this kind. 
Eoxe ds rαντντ. £400 yu Oo wi Ce 
K re MET W re, KO οονοννν ey E10. 


Od. O. 416. 


Nor let it be Wedel, that this praiſe comes from a ſwine-herd; 
for Eurymachus, a ſuitor, and a courtier, compliments Penelope, 
by telling her, that ſhe was more accompli 2 in mind, 3 


and LARGER, than other women: 
ET rei vurc,ũBůi⁰ 
Eid. Te, METEOOL re, 405 Oe edo Eg. 
Od. L. 248. 
And, indeed, when Minerva, that Penelope might faſcinate 
the ſuitors, anointed her with the coſmetic waſh of Venus, and 


gave a ſupernatural heightening to all her charms, at the ſame 


time that ſhe made her ſkin © whiter than ivory, ſhe made her 
alſo * taller and flouter.” 
Apſopore Sager ide, lc Au „aer Aya 
Kare EV 01 TEwWTX% TEOTWTY TE KONG xcxbyoev 
Au , 0100 reg ev5ebavE. Koh 
- NpieTou, EUT n ty XN apr WY X0p0V Ife 
Kai uw MAKPOTEPHN KAI ITALLONA Onzev ide 
Neuro 0 ag. {iv Une Toige exebavrE®-. 
| Ibid. 190. 
Thus, too, of the daughters of Pandarus : WE. 
Hey 0 ,. egi TOTEW) dee ανν 
EAV. a TivuTyYv, MHK ON i og ApTepuug unn. 
Od. ©. 6. 
When Penelope, in the beginning of the twenty-firſt book, 
goes to fetch the key of the repoſitory, where the bow of Ulyſſes 
was kept, Homer deſcribes her as taking hold of the key with 
her © /tout band: 
b Rhet, i, cap. v. — Xenophon, deſcribing Panthea, ſays deen KE 


1% METEOEI, enwra &, n PQMHi, &c, Cyropad, lib. v. initio. : 
9 | Eixero 


. _ 


**FiAe7o Os KA evxoprer XEIPI TTAXETH:. 
Od. p. 6 . | 


— which Erneſtus, who allows, that, manu craſid, non bene convent! 
« femine pulchre et reginæ, would fain ſoften down into the ain 
potelbe of the French. 

Quintilian obſerves of Zana who dw the Koda and limbs of 
his figures very large, that, in this, he followed Homer, cui 
&« validifiima queque forma, etiam in faminis, Placet ; and, that he 
did this, © id amplius atque ' auguſtius ratus*: and, indeed, theſe 
ideas of the antients relative to beauty, both male and female, 
ſeem to have been owing, in part, at leaſt, to their ideas of that 
majeſty and dignity, which they conſidered as effential attributes of 
their divinities, and which imply ſuperior ſize and ſtrength. To 
tell a lady that ſhe was' taller and ſtouter than moſt of her ſex, 
was a great compliment: it was comparing her to a goddeſs. 

It ſeems, then, that Shakſpeare, in the quarrel between Helena 
and Hermia in his Midſummer Night's Dream, has, without know- 
ing it, made Hermia perfectly e in her e and 
We in his reproaches: 

Puppet! Why ſo?—Ay, that way goes the game. 4 

wo 1 perceive that ſne hath made compare 
Between our ſfatures; ſhe hath urged her height, 
And with her perſonage, her tall perſonage, Th. 
Her he:ght, forſooth, ſhe hath prevail'd with him. 

Her. Little again ?—nothing but low and little? 
Why will you ſuffer her to flout me thus ? 
Let me come to her. 

Ly/. Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus of hind'ring knot-graſs made, 
You bead, you acorn lonn— — Ac iii. Scene 8. 


xl. to. 
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I £11 t. %% Hao ist BY 1 { ND 
P. 79. No vERY MINUTE ANIMAL Can BB: BEAUTIPUL-=- 

NOR ONE OF A PRODIGTOUS SIZE. - do entir* 
| [ 1 EY 1 
I m by no means a tified. of the integrity of this 
paſſage ; but no better comment can, I think, be given upon it, as 
it ſtands, than that of Beni. — 4 Non priora [i. e. que valde 
< puſilla,] quia eorum ſpectatio Legi] momento pene temporis 
fiat, ac propterea ſpectatio ipſa cdnfundatur ;—quod eſt, tanta 
<<, celeritate ebmprehendantur ac veluti abſorbeantur partes omnes, 
ut non liceat partem à parte, ut caput à, thorace, internoſcere, 
atque adeo partes - conferre mutuò, Himmetriainquè et proportionem 
*© agnoſcere et ſtimare—Non Poſteriora, [i. e. valde magna, ] quia, 
* & contrario, in tam ingenti mole ac magnitudine, partium mul- 
* titudo cognitionem impediat, quæ non poſlit mul ape] haberi: 
* dum enim Spectatur una, propter di iftantiam deperit et. evaneſcit l 
Ne. cognitis alterius; ita ut unum et totum non appareat animal. 

Benii Comm. in Ariſtot. Poet. p. 205.] | | 
The reader may, after this, be amuſed with feing what ſtrange 
work Lord Shaftſbury has made with this paſſage in his exp/ana- 
07 tranſlation of it. r on | the Hedi of - Wet: and Humour. 
Fart „„ 


NN QT... 
P. 80. EASILY COMPREHENDED BY THE EYE, &c. 


EYEYNOITON—No words furhiſh a more ſtriking proof of 
the richneſs, compreſſion, force, and convenience, of the Greek 
language, than thoſe which Ariſtotle here uſes ; — evoworro, eu- 


enuoveu re, 


, F ! 4 4 4 4 3 jp 9 1 5 FR a FI bi PY „ 4 , 
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uurntaoveuron, cuαν e The teader needs only ſee to what a feeble 
length of periphraſtic wire-drawing a tranſlator is reduced, if he 


would give their full value: Eo/ily. comprobended by the eye. — Que 


66 il puiſſe comprendre et mmeſuren aiſement ef tout d un coup,” 
[Dacier. ]-.** Qui puiſſe etre ſaiſi d'un meme coup d'wil.” [Batteux; 


the moſt compreſſed of all Ariſtotle's tranſlators. ]. “ Un tout en- 5 


© ſemble ou la vue ne s GEN _ tre go rer Fr. 
P, * . * 19 4 *# 
Of "oy 1 1 an; * n n fsb as as 


cc underſtanding can ea/aly follow: and keep. up. WH) . 20 eee | 


of.a e e that 1 not Put owe au a " 5 
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P. 80. Ir A HUNDRED  TrAGEDIEs . 


The ſuppoſition of 2 hundred Tragedies performed in concur- 
rence ſeems merely to be à ſort of hyperbolical Hing at the known 
intemperance of the Athenian people with reſpect to theatrical 


exhibitions; and Dacier has rightly, I think, accounted for this | 


&© exuberantia oratiomis, as Victorius calls it“. 
But Dacier, and the Abbé Batteux after him, make Ariſtotle's 


expreſſion too hyperboheal for hyperbole itſelf,” when they tranſlate, : 
« Beil-falloit Jouer cent Fragedied en un jour.” For if the Tra- 


gedies were only half an hehr long, and played without inter- 


miſſion, they would have required 4 ay of *Jifty hours, We muſt 


underſtand? ſurely, with Beni, Si centum Traggeediæ, verbi gratia, 


0 rotis illis' fret acuh ru debus ue L rd ; . 


will ein dende hyperbele enough 
20 — CN za gon 281 (.x S C _ tm. 6 ad, 
„ , 2. 2. 1 

* 21 18 1280 117 P: 80 17 1 f 847 — f 9 ; 5 975 13.98 1 ' 


5 mo n anc (i. e. eat Tea © exubetantia orationis 
5, ON Heilige ha II ro Taye? 25 m 


5 


* Comment, p. 211. 
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Dacier is alſo miſtaken, I believe, in concluding, from what 
Ariſtotle ſays, that it was once an eftabliſhed cuſtom with the Greeks 
to regulate the length of Tragedies by the c/ep/pdra, or hour-glafs. 
His expreſſion ſeems to imply at leg, that it had been rarely prac- 
tifed, if it does not, as M. Batteux thinks, imply ſome a 
whether it had been done at all: dme wore na annore I. | 

Thus much, however, as to the limited length of theſe per- 

formances, we may eaſily conceive ; that when, to gratify the 
immoderate fondneſs of the Athenians for the drama, an uncommon 

number of Tragedies were exhibited in concurrence, and the con- 

tending Poets were apt to encroach upon the patience of the au- 

dience, by lengthening out their pieces in order to ſhew off them- 

ſelves, or their a&ors*, the Lord Chamberlain of theſe. exhibitions 

might be obliged, in compliance with the clamours of the people, 
to confine the repreſentation of each drama to ſome limited time. 


N OT E 65. 


P. 80. A FABLE. IS NOT ONE---- MERELY BECAUSE THE 
HERO or IT 1s ONE. 


Mr. H ume, in his _ on the eee of idevs, e 
this paſſage of Ariſtotle as contrary to the doctrine he there lays 
down, and which is unqueſtionably true - that in all produc- + 
* tions, as well as in the Epic and Tragic, a certain unity is re- 

* quired,” &c.—and, * that the unity of action which is to be 
« found in biography or hiſtory, differs from that of Epic Poetry, 
not in kind, but in degree. I ſee here no contrariety at all. Ari- 

ſtotle certainly did not mean to ſay, that a biographical Poem, if 
J may fo term it, (a Poem me: b,) has 10 unity, 0 relation of 
cauſe and effect, &c. to connect the incidents; but only, that it has 
not that degree of unity, which is requiſite for the purpoſe of 


See cap. ix. Tranſl. Part II. Sed, 7. 
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Tragic, or even Epic, Poetry. Mr. Hume himſelf allows, that 
Poetry * requires a ſtricter and cloſer unity in the fable;” and this. 


is all that Ariſtotle appears to mean. The perſons cenſured» by 
him for concluding, that, ** becauſe Hercules was one, ſo alſo 
* muſt be the fable, of which he was the ſubject,” were right 
enough, as philoſophers, but as poets, certainly wrong. 

This chapter, in which Ariſtotle conſiders ſo particularly the 


anity of fable, as diſtin& from its 7otality, led me once to think it 


probable, that the word pas was originally in the definition of 


Tragedy, cap. vi. as we find it afterwards in cap. iii. — reg, MIAN 


Raz CAN Na YEN But perhaps the ſuppoſition is unneceſſary, 
and unity may be ſufficiently implied in the words reha xa : 


OAO THTOE, as he elſewhere lays, ENOTHTOE TINOE OTZHE, 


Metaph. lib. v. cap. 26. 


N O T E 66. 
P. 80. EITHER FROM. ART, OR GENIUS. 


Hros d Texuy, H AIA. OTEIN.—It appears from this, as well-as 


the coldneſs of philoſophical inveſtigation and analyſis, he. never 


Toft. fight of the difference between. that ſpontaneous: operation. of 
genius and feeling in the Poet, which produces poetic beauty, and 
the flow and: cautious: proceſs: of calm examination and inquiry in 
the Critic, whoſe buſineſs it is to diſcover its principles. It is not 


every philoſophical. critic that avoids. this: error. Nothing is more 
common, than to ſuppoſe that to- haue been produced by art and 


reflection, about which, when produced, art and reflection have been 
employed. Thus languages, we are told, muſt have been origi- 


nally e * art, becauſe they: cannot be araly/zd without art > 


> See DIL. I. p-7 7. note dr 
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from other paſſages. of Ariſtotle's treatiſe, that in. the midſt of all 


Grammarians 
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Grammarians and Philoſophers muſt have formed language, be- 
| cauſe language has formed Grarmmarians and. Philoſopten, " 


7 
* 
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* 1 Br Bur HE COMPREHENDED THOSE ONLY. wHICH HAVE 
RELATION TO ONE ACTION, Kerr . 


Od j 21 Tous, 2% erommev r ora dur cube E- AAN A ate, 
plicey monZw, 7 01%y ND Tv Ofuooaty, EY NEETHEAN: 80 the text 
ſtands. Non cecinit omnia d gue circa unam ſolam actio- 
«nem, palin Odyſſeam dicimus, confliterunt.” Goon. ] Victorius 
reads, AA AA, and EYNEETHEEN; but does injuſtice, I think, to his 
own reading, by his conſtroction and his verſion: i H g f 

3 £ owtonoe : circa unam actionem—MANSIT.” This is, ſurely, very 

1 * harſh. I ſhould punctuate, and tranſlate, thus: —aMz eg. pur 
"F rg Cu, 0 ole AEVOKMEY, Y O ο cue HN oe de u 77 Tucde. [ſc. | 
| 


owe5n7e» |. ** Sed circa unam ad7ionem, qualem dicimus, Odylſeam con- 

« ſlizuit ; pariterque Niadem.”'—* But he planned his Odyſſey, as 

che alſo did his Iliad, upon an action, that is ane, in the ſenſe here 

| Poverty GaN Seeing ba be explained. And that this is the true reading, and the true 
. 75 Ak ge ſenſe, of the paſſage, I was once thoroughly perſuaded. The con- 
„b., Ae de ſtruction of the whole is, thus, clear and natural. The circum- 
2 en i hal ſtance of the plural verb.oureonoar with the plural neuter, &, is 
* 2. only, chick 95 5 N avoided; and the word c,, retains its proper and uſual» ſeſiſe, 
as: applied, throughout, by. Ariſtotle, to the compoſition, ori con- 
ſtruction, of the Fable. So, cap. ix. ovgyoavre; ro En. cap. xvii. 
and xxiii. rg nung curgαju ef pam. I will not, however, 
diſſemble what is againſt: me. The reading a 4, beſides its 
ſupport from MSS. anſwers better to eee ark] which * E 
cedes: ,p AHANTA on. avrw ou . A. een N. r. 
&c. But, if 3X be retained, the paſſage, I think, ſhould ſtand 
thus :'—a\\ @ Tx fu TRats, [Clif] wa" reyouer Ty Oduroacy, 
Saane — __ YYNEETHEEN, 


I 
1] 
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* 
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LTNELTH ZEN“. According to the conſtruction of Piccolominy:— 
quelle coſe accolſe, eh' al corpo d'una attione, la qual chiamiamo 
Odiſſea, ſerviſſero: and the Abbe Batteux—** Il a rapprochè tout 
ce qui tenoit a une ſeule action. —ovvecnoev & regt fel ga 1% E. 
compoſed his fable of thoſe. circumſtances only, which relate to one 


action. Thus, immediately, after . nns reo 
He OY + | 


Unwilling to make alteraticns that do not appear e ne- 


ceſſary, I have followed this laſt reading; though with ſome 
remaining partiality to my firſt conjecture. - That the ſenſe would 


ruption in the writings of Ariſtotle. 
OTE © 


= oC 81. TRE WHOLE WIL I. BE DESTROYED, OR CHANGED. 


the meaning, as it is well. rendered by. M. Batteux :. © Que les 
parties en ſoient tellement lies. entre elles, qu'une ſeule tran- 
ipolce, ou a ce ne ſoit plus un tout, ou le mEme 


ſtood the paſſage in the way here propoſed. ©« Verum gue circa unam actionem, 


«22a, which he. had adopted in his text. 


PEN Sn — nn 
— A : £ . 


be clearer, and the conſtruction leſs elliptical and embarraſled, is 
certain. But I am afraid this is but a queſtionable proof of cor- 


Deſtroyed, if any 3 be talen away, ieee e or 


changed, if it be au pgſctt (uerari leurs)... In the firſt caſe it will 
be no longer a 0%; in the laſt, not the /ame whole. This ſeems. 


a 1 cannot 5 che commentary of 8 on this paſſage with his tent 
and his verfon, His text ſtands thus : az meg puny , d Myouey Try OFugomuay, 
-gvreonouwe. His verſion. is“! Verum cirea unam actionem, qualem dicimus Odyſſeam 
4 manfſit.”— But, in his remarks, he tranſlates exa#!y as if he had read and under- 


& qualem Odyſſeam vocamus, con 8 And, « Duc eirca unam, autem, actionem 
« coagmentaſſe inquit Homerum.” Again Quare vert. dici poteſt, ipſum com- 
« plexum fuifſe, que circa illam actionem.“ Nor does he give, in his commentary, | 
any other verſion, or explanation, or mention a word about the change of a> & into: 


« tout..?: 


W 


* 


eye R © * * * 


tout. — But I cannot think Nagegerhal right. It is Abe by 
Goulſton, © diverſum reddatur, et moveatur, totum.” So Picco- 
lomini, © diverſo----e mutato,” &c. But, beſides the manifeſt 
tautology, I doubt whether there be any good authority for this 
Tenſe of the verb d& —i. e. to be made different, or changed. 
At leaſt I have not found any inſtance of it in Ariſtotle's writings. 
If we retain G:xpeer9a, it muſt, I think, be taken in the ſenſe of 
diſcerpi, diftrahi, &c. But I am almoſt perſuaded, that Ariſtotle 
wrote AIA®Þ@EIPEE®AI, fpotled, or deſtroyed. So in his Topics, 
®QEIPELOAI To OAON. vol. i. p. 258. B. ed. Duval. 


N 69. 


P. 82. Poss IBLE, ACCORDING TO PROBABLE, OR NECES=- 
SARY, CONSEQUENCE. 


Compare cap. XV. xen de ui ev Toig Abe. K. 7. 40. — L Tranſl. Part 
II. Sect. 1 5. p. 93. 4: The expreſſion, d gr ro QVHYKOUY, 
poſſible - according to neceſſity, appears ſtrange at the firſt 

glance: but in fiction, events may be ſuppoſed to happen, as in 
real life they do happen, not only probably, but neceſſarily; that 
is, not only as they were lite to happen, but as, morally ſpeaking, 
they could not but happen.“ Puiſque la fonction du vraiſem- 
„ blable dans la Tragedie, eſt d empècher T'eſprit de s appercevoir 
* de la feinte, le vrai ſemblable qui le trompe le mieux eſt le plus 
« parfait, et c'eſt celui qui devient necgſſaire. Un caractere etant 
* ſuppoſe, il y a des effets qu'il doit neceſſairement produire, et 
4e d'autres qu'il peut produire, ou ne produire pas.” Again“ La 
perfection eſt de faire agir les perſonnages, de maniere qu' ils 
n ayent pas pu agir autrement, leur caractere ſuppoſe,” &c. Thus 
Fontenelle, in his excellent Reflexions ſur la Poetique ; in ſeveral 
parts of which, that clear and philoſophical writer has, I believe 
+_ without 


| , * | i 
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without any ſuch intention, coincided with, and illuſtrated, the 


poſitions of — 3 Se, 58, to 65, inclu- 
ſively. 


NOT E 50. 
P. 82. A SPECIES or HISTORY. 


Too TIE a fort of hiſtory.” It is n that almoſt alt 
the tranſlators ſhould have neglected a word fo important as the 
pronoun is in this paſſage. May we not infer from this expreſſion, 
that if Ariſtotle had been aſked, whether an Epic imitation in 
proſe would be a Poem, or not, he would have allowed it to be, 


Tome TI, a kind of Poem, as having the eſſence of Poetry, inven- 
tion and imitation? See NOTE v. p. 153. 


T 71. 
P. 82. A MORE EXCELLENT THING THAN HISTORY. 


Sud eoregoy. It means no more than, in plain Engliſh, a better 
thing. The word occurs frequently in Ariſtotle's works, in this 
general ſenſe. So, Rhet. I. vii. p. 528, B. xa d enigypa NN 
7 TTEOGUOTERCU, Kats Ta re. RON NW 160k oTedauriex, —And, zb1d. I. 
ix. p. 531, E. Ka d run quos cr E . {ſuperior by nature) 
gera- *, Xa Tu F 0) dg. ſc. OTuOoudTeg, a cg r, &.] 

7 Y“ ,. See, alſo, Ethic. Nicom. lib. vi. cap. vii. p. 78, E. 
aTOTOV vag & Tis 1 EH TONTHNY- n pa ber 
ELVG, & pn To APILTON ru & Tw N ee EG. 

Dacier tranſlates the word, ** morale” Batteux, ftrudtive ; 


but this is rather giving the reaſon why it is o ̊egor, or, a ſu- 
perior thing. 


Wa. NOTE 


& Dd © @ K 
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P. 82. Is Nor, LIKE THE IAMBIC Porrs, PARTICULAR 
AND PERSONAL. 


IO % ,ꝙ,. Strictly, the writers of the woys: or fatirical invectives 
that preceded Comedy. [ See cap. iv. Tranſl. Part I. Sect. 6.] But 
I believe Ariſtotle meant here to include, at leaſt, the authors of the 
firſt rude C omedy, of the Tambic form Ty; 1a Cnng (082. See 
cap. v. Tranſl. Part I. Seck. 8. 
It appears, that the Poem called Iau , whatever it was, was 
repreſented, or atted, as well as Tragedy and the Epic : for, i in his 
ſeventh book De Rep. cap. xvii. the philoſopher forbids boys to be 
Jpeftators of Iambi and Comedies e—T#s de ve TE £7 IAMBQN, 
TE x lr OEATAN ohe, ga — r. 1. G. p. 448, E. | 


NOT a 


P. 82. WHAT HAS NEVER ACTUALLY HAPPENED, WE ARE 
NOT APT TO REGARD AS POSSIBLE. 


This muſt be reſtricted to thoſe extraordinary actions and events, 
of public and elevated perſonages, which uſually make the ſubje& 
of Tragedy. The beſt comment I have ſeen, or that, I think, 
can be given, on this paſſage, is that of Piccolomini ; but it is ſo 
1 long, that I can only refer to it *. We have, however, the ſubſtance 
7 a | i of it in the following rating of Brumoy.— La Tragedie ne 
b « 8'eft point ſous-diviſce” (as Comedy, he obſerves, had been, ) * en 
« Tragedie reelle, et Tragedie de pure imagination. Je crois en 
„trouver la miſon dans la nature de Veſprit humain, II n'y a que 


4 Annotationi, &c. p. 141, &c. 
la 


la vraiſemblance dont il puiſſe etre tquche. Or il n'eſt pas vrai- 
ce ſemblable que des faits auſſi grands que ceux de la Tragedie, des 
ce faits qui narrivent que dans les maiſons des vis, ou dans le ſein 
c des empires, ſoient abſolument inconnus. Si donc le Poete in- 
« vente tout ſon ſujet, juſq' aux noms, reſprit du ſpectateur ſe 


« revolte; tout lui paroit incroyable, et la piece manque ſon effet, 


„ faute de vraiſemblance. Mais comme la Comedie ne touche que 
* Ia vie commune et ſes ridicules, le ſpectateur peut ſuppoſer et 
** ſuppole en effet, en ſe laiſſant aller a l' enchantement du ſpectacle, 
« que le ſujet qu'on lui -preſente eſt un fait reel, quoiqu' il ne le 
„ connoifle pas. I wen ſeroit pas de meme, ſi le ſujet comigue avoit 
ce du merveilleux. 


N O 1 E 74. 


P. 83. A Porr $sHoULD BE A PoET OR MAKER OF FABLES, 
RATHER THAN OF VERSES. 


So Plato, almoſt in the ſame words: — woyoax; 67: Tov womryv 
dec, e ec flENNOE WOWTIG e WO, MYOOTL, K E AOTOTT.— 
Phedon, p. 61, ed. Serr. 


So TE 7c 


P. 83. No 1s HE THE LESS A POET, THOUGH THE INCI- 
DENTS OF HIS FABLE SHOULD CHANCE TO BE SUCH AS HAVE 
| REALLY HAPPENED, Kc. 


The original, as it ſtands, (for 1 doubt jy its integrity,) i is very 
ambiguous and obſcure. The ſenſe I wyhed to give it, is this: 
46 "Nog will he be the leſs a Poet, though he ſhould /i his Poem 


Theatre des Grecs, i. p. 207. 
Nn 2 Ss upon 
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* upon fact: for nothing hinders, but that ſome real events may 
** be ſuch, as to admit of Poetic probability; and he who gives 
e them this probability, and mates them ſuch, as Poetry Gs 
* is ſo far entitled to the name of Poet, or Inventor.” 

And thus, indeed, the paſſage is explained by Robortelli and 
ſome other commentators : and Caſaubon ſeems to have ſo under- 
ſtood it; for, quoting the words x'zy 'apz ovpCy yevouere ron, Ke. Ts 
. — he fays, © ad ea folim dramata referendum, quorum hypo- 
te theſis ab hiſtoria eſt ; nt Perſarum Aſchyli : fabulæ vero totius 
* oufeoi ab ingenio Poetz*.” I do not, however, fee how this 
ſenſe can be fairly extracted from the words, as they now ſtand. 
That which I have given in my tranſlation, and which was firſt 
ſuggeſted to me by the word ovuſy, I was afterwards glad to find 
ſupported by the opinion of Victorius. | 

The expreſſion — av EYMBH: yevouera moe, — © if he ſhould 
* happen,” &c. is very ſtrong, and hardly applicable to a Poet 
chu/ing a true ſtory for the outline of his fable. It indicates acci- 
dental coincidence with truth. The word wa, alfo, is on the 
ſame fide :—** may be,” does not ſuit the ſenſe above given, which 
requires, ** may become” — may be made ſuch by the Poet; not, 
* may be ſuch,” in themſelves, which is the obvious meaning of 
Toizurs EINAI. Farther; Ariſtotle has juſt told us, that probabi- 
lity is the Poet's province, and yet, at the ſame time, that Trage- 
dies were uſually founded, and ou, in general, be founded, on 
hiſtorical act. Now it would, ſurely, be rather ſtrange, after all 
this, to ſay, nothing himders, but that ſome real events may be 
made to have poetic probability :”—zJ KQATEI Toure ku, 
bia ov k. YEN ai, A. 7. c | 
But, to the interpretation which I have preferred, theſe expreſ- 
ſions are all exactly ſuitable, and the meaning and connection of 
the whole ſeems to be this: — Ariſtotle had been oppoſing Poetry 
to fac? ; he had ſaid expreſsly, that the ye were the peculiar 


De Satyricd, &c. p. 345. 


province 
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province of the hiſtorian ; the ow av yevoro, and the ems, of the 
Poet. An objector, mifapprehending, or miſrepreſenting, his 
meaning, might have urged—* the incidents of this or that Poet 
“ have actually happened; they are yeouore; and therefore, ac- 
e cording to your own doctrine, not proper for Poetry, nor the 
% work of a Poet. — To this Ariſtotle anſwers, that, though the 
object of the Poet be not truth, yet his invented probabilities may. 
coincide with truth: and real events, even of the Tragic and ex- 
traordinary kind, may have happened as probably and naturally as 
he has ſuppoſed them to happen. He is ſtill, therefore, no leſs a 
Poet; not only as having actually invented the incidents, but as 
having invented them with true Poetic probability. — And thus 
Victorius:—“ Non omnes eos - qui Vertuito incidant in res quæ 
« exitum jam habuerint, in culpa eſſe; quia fieri poſlit, ut res 
e alique factæ, ita factæ ſint, ut ite fit illas factas eſſe; et 
« eſſe denique ejuſmodi, ut effici potuerint; quo nomine (inquit,) 
« ille Poeta eorum aliquo modo eſt: officium enim Poetæ eſt, ve- 
* rifimile ſectari, et ea que effici poſſunt ſumere: quod in illis 
e rebus illo modo Jails. non deſideratur. Retinet igitur, hac de 
cauſi, nomen Poetz.” I confeſs, indeed, that the paſſage is, in 
this way, nothing more than an anſwer to a ſenſeleſs cavil. But 
ſuch cavils, we know, the ſophiſts of thoſe times* did not diſdain 
to make, nor Ariſtotle always diſdain to anſwer, See cap. XXV. 
Tranſl. Part IV.. 


N O T =. 26. 
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P. 83. Or $s1MPLE FABLES, THE EPISODIC ARE THE e. [47 


WORST. 


Why, of /mple fables—antuv pub? as if the fault here noticed 
were peculiar to the /imple fable; that is, as the term is defined in 


> Such as Protagoras, Euclid, Ariphrades, mentioned hereafter in this treatiſe, 
| the. 
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the following chapter, the fable that is without revolution or 'diſ- 
covery. But ſurely this could not be Ariſtotle's meaning. Some- 
thing, I am perſuaded, is wrong: but I have no probable con- 
jecture to offer; unleſs it may be thought probable, that AllAN- 
TAN, abbreviated perhaps by the tranſcriber, might be miſtaken 
for AAN. What Dacier ſays in his note is ingenious and 
true; but by no means, I think, fully accounts for Ariſtotle's 
expreſſion, which implies more, than that theſe unconnected Epi- 
ſodes, ©* ſe rencontrent plus ordinairement dans les fables ſimples.” 
Victorius ſtates the difficulty fairly, and only aſks, with a 
modeſty which inferior critics often want, An valet quicquam 
ce ad eum (ſcrupulum) evellendum, quod Tragœdia ſimplex ſua 
* ſponte non valde elegans eſt; cui f1 acceſſerit hoc vitium, me- 
« rity deterrima vocari poteſt? - For my own part, I muſt 
anſwer in the negative. This idea has been adopted by Goulſton, 
and Le Boſſu. They make Ariſtotle ſay “ Simple fables are not 
« ſo good as complex, and fimple fables that are Epiſodic, are the 
„ worſt of all. This is to ſupply a meaning, not to find one. 
For the ſenſe of Epiſodes here, ſee NOTE 37. 


K 
| Ll Oar Ref Megs; & 7. cues, P. 83. In ORDER FO ACCOMMODATE THEIR PIECES TO 


if . THE PURPOSES OF RIVAL PERFORMERS, &c. 
IS 95 7 8 .-. . : 


: That actors, as well as Poets, contended for the prize in : theſe 
S ks fee Froxps = ; 1 Tragic games, or &ywvs;, might be ſufficiently L by a ſingle 
1 * 9 , eme en. *"paſlage i in the Ezhics of Ariſtotle, where, explaining the difference 
L ; - 252828 nee e between mpoxipers;, and Cano, he ſays, we may wr/l, or defire, 
Rt LR VERAD eee laue things not at all in our own power to effect; as, that ſuch a 
fl bl. TY ® Here Jebel particular actor may gain the prize: — üer Twe vgs, 1 
. cc The reader may alſo ſee a paſſage in the Rhetoric, lib. iii. 


5 Ethic, Nicom. III. iv. ed. Duval. p. 30. L C 2 f 98. , e. Ae” 
AyunrarOl THOKPITAL ZHejch, 
2 cab. 
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cap. i, which throws ſome illuſtration upon this paſſage, by 


ſhewing the great importance of the players at that time, and the 


dependance of the Poets upon them: for Ariſtotle there ſays of 


uoxprau : the actors, now, have greater power — are more re- 
« garded, and of more importance to the ſucceſs of the dramas— 
* than the Poets. A revolution ſomewhat ſimilar is recorded by 
Plutarch to have happened between the later Dithyrambic Poets 
and their QUAY TX, Or flute- players: o Yo cr Ncxto, Sog 819 MeAaovine- 
Ii Tov T deve Wonriuv, ouſt , Ts ATAH TAN WYpH Tv 
TI OINT WY NO TY; ui bg, IPQTAFAQNIETOYEHE On AovoTs THY 
IIOIHTE QL, 7 bY auryrw YIOHPETOYNT,QON To d. 
| Ugeeov ds [i. e. when, as he ſays, the muſic of the flute became 
more complicated, refined, and difficult, ] za: r&ro deοςt. But 
all this is nothing, to what we have heard of the modern een 
ſometimes exerciſed by great opera ſingers over the compoſers. 
The effect which this influence of the players might have, in 
lengthening and diſuniting the action, according to Ariſtotle's com- 
plaint here, may be eafily imagined. Caſtelvetro obſerves, with 


great probability, of theſe ill- connected æπE,)α, Et, peraven- . 


„e tura, queſte digreſſioni fatte per compiacere 1 rappreſentatori, 
e riguardavano piu a guello che i rappreſentatori ſapevano bene con. 
& trafare, che alla materia naturale della fauola; accioche efli 
© moſtraſſero quello che valeflero, in quello dove erano piu eſſer- 
e citati, et percio piu agevolmente otteneſſero la vittoria*®.” Here, 
too, the mufical reader, will be again reminded of the privilege ſo 


b De Muſicd. ed. H. St. p. 2091. 


© Poet. d' Ariſt. p. 220. -“ Suum igitur quiſque,” ſays Cicero, noſcat ingenium, 
« acremque fe et bonorum et vitiorum ſuorum judicem præbeat; ne ſcænici plus quàm 
« nos videantur habere prudentiæ: illi enim, non optimas, ſed ſibi accommodatiſſimas 
« fabulas eligunt; qui voce freti ſunt, Epigonos, Medumque; qui gęſu, Menalippam, 
« Clytemneſtram ; ſemper Rutilius, quem ego memini, Antiopam; non ſæpe 


« Fſopus Ajacem. Ergo hiſtrio hoc videbit in ſcena, non videbit vir ſapiens in 
« vita ?**—-De Off. I. 3D, 


4 3 


— 


intem perately | 


— 1 
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intemperately exerciſed by modern Italian ſingers the lineal de- 


ſcendants, according to ſome, of the umoxpra: of the Greek Opera 


8 LE P. 83. BEYOND THEIR POWERS 


—that of ſetting aſide, whenever they pleaſe, both the Poet, and 


the compoſer, by the introduction of ſuch ſongs, from other operas, 


as they think moſt favourable to the _ of their peculiar ta- 


lents. 

The influence of modern actors upon the productions of the 
Poet, is, perhaps, not leſs than that of the antient ; but it ſeems 
to be exerted moſt frequently in a contrary way, though one full as 
likely to ſpoil the ee, of the piece—that of lopping. The 
diſtreſs of a Poet on ſuch occaſions is repreſented with true comic 


force 5 Mr. Sheridan in his Critic: 


UND. PROMPTER. 
Sir, the carpenter el it is impoſſible you can go to the park ſcene 
yet. 
Porr. 
The park ſcene ! no mean the deſcription ſcene here, i in the wood, 
UND. PrRomPerT, 
Sir, the performers have cut it out, &c. End of Act II, 


N G T E 78. 


I cannot agree with the commentators, who render was Ty 
ove, © ſupra id quod ferat referring dura to the fable itſelf. 
I think it means ultra vires, beyond the powers of the Poets. 


And fo the Abbe Batteux—“ audela de /a portee. 


The greater the length of the fable, the greater, evidently, is 
the difficulty of filling it up with conſiſtent probability; without 
violating that cloſe connection of incidents, and unity of action, 
which the rules of Ariſtotle, and the nature of the drama, require. 


8— U——— — | NOTE 


NO 7 EK 5% 


P. 83, Thar PURPOSE IS BEST ANSWERED BY SUCH 
EVENTS AS ARE NOT ONLY UNEXPECTED, BUT UNEXPECTED 
n. OF EACH OTHER. 


Tarn E e T. u . rob, YOU PLOEN.NOV OT OY YEVYT 04 Tc Y do gc 
0 axe —This is certainly corrupt; nor does it ſeem eaſy to form 
any probable conjecture, how it ſtood, as Ariſtotle left it. Whe- 
ther the words, za: h, be right or not, they ſerve, as the text 


at preſent ſtands, only to embarraſs a paſſage, which, if we emit 
them, ſeems clear enough, both in conſtruction and meaning. In 


this I perfectly agree with the laſt Oxford editor; though I think 
they ſhould not be haſtily ejected from the text *. 

The connection and drift of the whole paſſage ſeems to me to 
be this. Ariſtotle is here recommending the cloſe connection of 
incidents, ariſing probably or neceſſarily from each other, in a new 
point of view—as being of great importance, not only to the unity 
of fable, but to the principal object of Tragedy, the production of 


terror and pity. For events are beſt adapted to this purpoſe, moſt 


 firiking and affecting, when they happen, not only 7% Ty dozav, but 
rage T1) 00; AL A: when the wonder ariſes, not only from 
their happening unexpectedly, but from their being the con/equences 
of events from which no one could have expected them to follow. 
Thus connected, as cauſe and effect, they will be more. ſurpriſing, 


and conſequently more affecting, more terrible or piteous *, than if 


they appear to happen by chance dh v d ,Euxe Kai TG TUXNG— 
bun MET a only, not AT ch, enen to the diſtinc- 


= Mr. Winſtanley's edit. p. 287. 


* The effect of ſurpriſe, when combined with pity or terror, is, to o add force to 
theſe latter paſſions, which neceſſarily predominate in the combination, and to raiſe 
the whole feeling to a higher pitch. See Hume's Eſſay on Tragedy. 
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tion in the next chapter. To illuſtrate this, Ariſtotle. obſerves, 
that even events merely fortuitous, are more wonderful and ſtrik- 
ing, when they are ſuch, as in any degree ſuggeſt to the ſpectator 
an idea of purpoſe and deſign ; like the accident he mentions of 
the ſtatue that fell upon the murderer of the perſon repreſented by 
it. — And all this is connected with what follows, as well as with 
what precedes ; ; evidently pointing to his doctrine about the * 
rere in the next chapters. 


N © T' Þ 6c 


A Fee. Le. P. 84. Tux $TATUE OF Mirvs, &c. 


2 1 Ce ANL 


In Plutarch, 3 : To Miri TY Ag yu, KATO CROW dvaupeborrGe, 
2 X@&AKEV EV d Ye, beg Bc, eu eO Tt re, Tov Miri, x 


. IIe. 7 PBradews, &c. p. 980, ed. H. St.] 


W 
P. 84. FABLES—SIMPLE, AND COMPLICATED. 


It is high time to diſcard the technical jargon of imp/ex fables, 
uſed by Addiſon*, and others, after the French writers. If any 
authority were requiſite for ſpeaking Engliſh, I have that of Mr. 
Harris, who renders Ariſtotle's dau, and ren heften, by fimple, 
and W Ing. p. 146. 


d "OR Quapegei TOW, Ks To aß. * Spectator, Ne 297. 


NOTE 


P. 84. WHEN ITS CATASTROPHE Is PRODUCED WITHOUT 
EITHER REVOLUTION OR DISCOVERY, ers 


Avev æegree reg 7 aayrweuous 1 he ra ET. Mera Bac, is 
the change of fortune which conſtitutes the cataſtrophe of the 
piece. This, which is common to 4/ Tragedy, muſt not be con- 
founded with the Hegrweraam, which, however important, is not 
eſſential. Le Boſſu, Dacier, and others, by not attending to this 
diſtinction, have introduced much confuſion into one of the 
cleareſt parts of Ariſtotle's work. Thus, Dacier ſays “ Il ap- 
pelle fable ſimple, celle ou il n'y a zi changement d etat, ni re- 
* connoiſance, et dont le denouement n'eſt qu'un ſimple paſſage 
* de agitation et du trouble au repos et a la tranquilite.” — He 
adopts the language of Le Boſſu*. Undoubtedly, there are Tra- 
gedies without a fudden and wunexpetfed reverſe of fortune; but 
where is the Tragedy, antient or modern, in which there is no 
e changement d'etat?” This would be no other than a Tragedy 
without a cataſtrophe. Thus, theſe writers take weraxſaoy to 
ſignify the mere paſſage, progreſs, or ſnite, of the piece* : whereas 
it clearly fignifies a change; a tranſition from proſperous to ad- 
verſe, or at leaſt from adverſe to more adverſe, fortune, or the con- 

trary; as Beni has well obſerved*. The ſenſe of the word is 
clearly fixed by other paſſages; and in cap. xvii. he expreſsly 
makes the her, ſuch a change of fortune as is common to 
every Tragedy. Eg: ds HALHE Teaywoing, T0 pe, decig, T0 de, Nu. 


Du Poame Ep. II. 16. 


b « Non fi prende werafary in queſto luogo per mutatzone, come credono alcuni, 
te ma per Jo proceſſo dell attione dal principio al fine.“ Caſtelvetro, Pp. 242. 


* Comment. p. 255. 
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| nyo de den KEV S Ty am ag pee: TETE TH perges 0 EOYATOY Eg, 
18 1 s METABAINEI ec EVTUY 10” u de, uu &m0 718 νν THY ME 
TABALE QTL Rex. e N. 

Mr. Harris, in his Philol. N p- 145, &c. ſeems to have 
deſerted Ariſtotle for Le Boſſu, who, with little reaſon, in my 
opinion, paſſed with him, as well as with Lord Shaftſbury, for 
*« Ariſtotle's beſt interpreter*.” Throughout his chapter on this 
ſubject, above referred to, he appears to me to confound the Her- 
 Paoy, or change, which Ariſtotle makes eſſential to a// Tragedy, 
with that particular ind of change which he denominates æ s 
rem: for he uſes, repeatedly, the word revolution, (his tranſlation 
of Teawerac,) to expreſs what Ariſtotle means by ueraBari, ,L - 
Base, le O He ſpeaks of Othello, and Lear, as complicated 


fables, and having revolutions. And fo, indeed, they have, if we 


take the word in Ariſtotle's ſenſe of weraBari;; I do not fee that 
they have, in his ſenſe of Tegaerax, In neither of thoſe Tragedies 
can it, I think, be ſaid, that the caraſtrophe is produced by a ſudden 
change, to the reverſe of what is expected, by the ſpectator, from the 
circumſtances of the a Aion. At leaſt, with reſpect to Ozhelh, this 
ſeems to admit of no diſpute. [See the next vo.] 

The Abbe Batteux gives, I think very properly, the Policucte 
of Corneille, as an example of the /jmpl/e fable. La fable 7 
* p/e, qui n'a ni revolution /ubzte, ni reconnoiſance; qui commence, 
continue, s'acheve, ſans ſecouſſes, ni retours inattendus. Anh Poli- 
“ eucte regoit le bapteme, fon zele lui fait renverſer les autels des 
« payens, il eft arrete, juge, mis à mort: c'eſt une fable ſimple*.” 

Victorius, Beni, Piccolomini, and Goulſton, agree with me in 
my idea of this paſſage, where the words, cur. xas pruxg, are not 
put to characterize the imple fable, as Victorius well obſerves, but 
refer merely to that unity and continuity of action, which had been 
eſtabliſhed as neceſſary to Tragedy in general. 


4 Treatife On Mufic, Painting, &c. p., 83, Note. 
* Principes de la Lit. ume iii. p. 8 4. 
| NOTE 
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P. 84. A REVOLUTION 1$----A CHANGE INTO THE RE 
VERSE OP WHAT Is EXPECTED FROM THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 
OF THE ACTION. 


Eg. de wegs ram Ae, 7 ElG TO EVOVTIOV Tov Wpa67 Oey era Sh Kot 
beweg e c enri. 
The ſenſe of theſe words has not, I think, been exactly given in 
any tranſlation J have yet ſeen, except that of the accurate and 
judicious Piccolomini : La Peripetia intendo io eſſere una muta- 
tion di fortuna, che (fatta nel modo che ſi & detto,) accaſchi 41 
„ contrario di quello che dalle coſe ordite aſpettar ſi poteſſe,” In li- 
teral Engliſh—** When The things that are doing (7% T oH) 
have an effect the very reverſe of what is expected from them.” 
That this is the meaning, appears plainly from the inſtance imme 
diately ſubjoined : : o 85 To O:d:wod., ed QE EYOPANQN Tov 
Ocò ev, Kat RI os Ts Yπτ] ] ꝝ· Tv [ONT EPO ph, OAT 0 09.16 1 T OY- 
NANTION ETOIHEE. As the words—y sie To evauriov Tu WOT s 
lier. are rendered by Dacier, and others—** changement de fortune 
« en une fortune contraire'— they expreſs nothing but what is 
common to Tragedy in general ; and wegaeras is confounded with 
Her . See laſt NoTE.] But, it is well obſerved by Piccolo- 
mini, Non s' ha, parimente, da intendere, quando diciamo la 
* peripetia eſſer mutation di fortuna, ognz forte di mutatione da una 
e conditione et Hato di fortuna ad un altro ; non potendo efſer Tra- 
* gedia alcuna in cui qualche cos! fatta mutatione non ſi ritrovi.” 
[p. 167.) In the uſual way of tranſlating the paſſage, a circum- 
ſtance eſſential to the mzwerac is entirely omitted in the definition; 
its being ſurpriſing, and contrary to expectation . This, it is true, 
* Tegrmeraau dr Bre ma IAP EATTIAA ovufiBmora Tavra, xa df maps TPATI- 
KOIE sri xanerrai —dSchol, Nicand, quoted by Robortelli, p. 106, 
— . Dacier 
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Dacier has expreſſed in his verſion, by the words, “ contre ce qu on 
% avort attendu.” But this is, profeſſedly, his own ſupplement 
of Ariſtotle's text. And indeed I once thought the text defective, 
and that Ariſtotle had probably written it, , IIAPA THN 
AOEAN, ue big: alluding to the latter part of cap. ix. 
But, as I now underſtand the paſſage, this idea is ſufficiently im- 
plied. The words, urg tra, have puzzled and divided the 
| commentators, by their obſcurity of reference. Upon the whole 
„ I am inclined to think, they point to what he had faid cap. ix. 
[Tranſl. Part II. Sect. 7.] which, as I before obſerved, [NOT 
80, ] ſeems manifeſtly to be a preparation for this chapter; and 
in which the words, Twapz Ty dog 0 apa—cvents that arc 
* unexpected conſequences of each other —anſwer to the definition of 
TELITETEAG, AS here explained. | 
That this is the meaning of Ariſtotle's words, I fave no doubt. 
But, perhaps, even the words themſelves have been inaccurately 
rendered, and 7 gear Toptave ſhould be conſtructed, not with le raſ G, 
but with evavTiov iz; To ëVαο D %ο &T TEXT TOPEVY : 1. e. in Contrarium 
eorum que aguntur. This was ſuggeſted to me by the literal ver- 
fion which the accurate Mr. Harris has given of the words in his 
Philol. Inq. p. 148.—* A REVOLUTION is, as has been already 
* ſaid, a change into he reverſe of what is doing.” The definition, 
I think, though its ſenſe be the ſame in either way, would thus be 
more clear, and would anſwer more exactly to what follows. 


. jms P. 84. Thus IN THE OEDIPUS, THE MESSENGER, &c. 
— w; coc Toy Odd iu, la d ,“ TH gg THY un, 


pes. Alluding, probably, to the very words of the meſſenger in 
Sophocles : 


10 | {+ ae he 


* 
— — Preens,.. 
" 


f ®# AU 


T. d ) & TOYAE TOY ®OBOY &, dag, 
Eweweg EXNOYE HAOON, ESEATLAM HN; 
| V. 1012. 
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P. 86. TrrsE THEN ARE TWO PARTS OF THE FABLE=w 
REVOLUTION AND DISCOVERY. 


Auo fe gv Ts pubs len IE PI TAT TA Eg, cpi ra v peu 1g. 
« Circa hc. About what? What are we to underſtand by 
rar? —Victorius ſays, rc mparToueve; and Dacier, after him, 
* Qui regardent le ſujet.” I cannot be ſatisfied with this. Ta 
wearers, the ſubject, the action, are ſufficiently expreſſed by the 
word puſs. Would Ariſtotle have faid, © Theſe are two parts of 
<« the fable relative to the fable? I have, therefore, neglected the 
word weg in my tranſlation, in conformity to the probable con- 
jecture of Madius. Every reader ſees how eaſily it might get 
into the text from the word @ywiraz which preſently follows. 
I rather think, however, that, retaining weg, we ſhould-read, wep 
T AYTA:—** circa egſdem res; — to point out the cloſe connec- 
tion of theſe two parts of the fable, as things of the /ame kind, 
and counterparts, as it were, to each other, co-operating to the 
ſame effect the production of terror, pity, ſurpriſe, &c. And 
thus they are afterwards mentioned together, as conſtituting one 


ſpecies of Tragedy: 3 {EV Gp, WETMNEYEVN, g To 0Xov Su ITEPINETEIA 


KAI ANADNQPIZIE. [cap. xvii. Tranſl. Part II. Sect. 19.] The 
fame mode of expreſſion occurs in the Ethics ad Nicom. lib. iv. 
Cap. 13. ITEPI TA ATTA &@ oy: EL TI d., 1 ahaGovang pero : 
ein iiſdem vertitur.” That is, as appears from the context, the 
virtue, of which he is there ſpeaking, was of the /ame k:nd, or claſs, 
with that, which was the ſubject of the foregoing chapter. Both 
were among the agera df f,. So, in the concluſion of the 


{ſubſequent 


> 
K 


N 
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ſubſequent chapter — geg * EV Gl be & Tow (uo feooryres EIST 1. 
TWaca IIEPI Nh v M Tae Kowwvigy, 


NOTE 86. 
P. 86. DrsAs T ERS, COMPREHEND ALL PAINFUL OR DE- 
STRUCTIVE ACTIONS, &c. | | | 


It ſeems hardly reconcilable with philoſophical accuracy, to uſe 
ſuch an expreſſion as ITAGOYL #5: NPAZIL—defining the ſuffering 
to BE the action that cauſes the ſuffering. 
In his Metaphyjics he puts it thus ra weyeby rw 23 cc. 
N ü TIAOH AEYET 1 
This word, Taf©-, in the ſenſe here uſed, is very embarraſſing 
to a tranſlator. The word paſſion, in this ſenſe, of ſuffering, is, 
with us, appropriated to a ſubject, from which it cannot, without 
a ſort of profanation, be transferred to any other. The French, 
however, have done this without ſcruple, though the word, when 
ſo applied, muſt be explained before it can be underſtood. Upon 
the whole, I could find no /ngle words that ſeemed to me to an- 
ſwer ſo nearly to v, and its adjective, mabyray, in the ſenſe in 
which they are uſed here, and in cap. xviii. as diſaſter, and its 
correſpondent adjective, diſaſtrous. Their original, deſaſtre, is ex- 
plained in the Dict. of the French Academy, by © accident funeſte.” 


« Wherein 1 ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
« Of moving accidents [ob] by flood, and field.” 
Othello, AF I. Sc. III. 


2 V. 21. 


NOT F 


| Oo 3 E 87. 
P. 86. Tas EXHIBITION OF * DEATH, &c. 


Ev r Pavigo lavero, A plain paſſage, which the commentators 
ſeem to have taken great pains to perplex with difficulties of their 
own invention. The plain meaning of the expreſſion is, exh:b:ted_ 


on the age. 4 66 bann port TOT ASO TZ, as it 1s 2 — 
in the Rhetoric, lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 560. 


Ariſtotle is here only explaining the term abo; not laying 
down a rule, nor deciding concerning the propriety, or impro- 
priety, of ſuch exhibitions. Nothing is more evidently abſurd, 
than the attempts of Dacier and other French critics to transfer 
the delicacy of Zherr theatre to that of the antients. The ſcru- 
pulous delicacy of French Tragedy was, I believe, as unknown to 
the Athenian ſtage, as its rigid and ſtrutting d:gniry, A ſingle 
paſſage, and that, from the moſt poliſhed of the three Greek Tragic 
Poets whoſe works are extant, may ſufficiently prove this; I 
mean the de Lfeription of rs any tearing out his own eyes, in So- 
phocles. 

T ouwur” eQupay, oN Reg 3 25 c 
Heaoo', Emig repro” Pow 0 ö 
Fama yea ETEVYOM £9 dν,m RY 

D bd a; F&yovau* GAN ops Jura 
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Oed. Tyr. v. 1284. 
Thus oft exclaiming, he his eyelids raiſed, 
« And rent the orbs of ſight; the bleeding balls 
« Imbath'd his cheeks, nor ceaſed the guſhing drops, 
« But rain'd a ſhower of black and ſtreaming gore.“ 
act and _ Potter's Tranſlation, 


This line is, undoubted faulty. The beſt emendation I have ſeen prapoſed 
appears to me to be that of Mr. Heath, who would read, aͤaceroeig— i. e. contracted, 


3 
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But Sophocles did not confine himſelf to 4%eription. Oedipus 
himſelf immediately appears upon the ſtage, and exhibits the 
ſhocking ſpectacle of his bloody eyes to the audience. Certainly, 
the French rule, © de ne pas enfanglanter le Theatre,” was not 
much more ſtrictly obſerved here by Sophocles, than it was by 
Shakſpeare in his LEAR, where Gloſter s eyes are trodden out, wu 
pare, upon the ſtage. 

I cannot quit this inſtance from Sophocles, without diverting 
the reader, (for I am perſuaded it will divert him,) with Pere Bru- 
moy's apology, or, rather, with the joint apology of him, M. 
Dacier, and Boileau. * Le grand CORNEILLE et ſes ſucceſſeurs 
6 Tragiques, ont cru que ce ſeroit une choſe horrible d' expoſer 
Oedipe aveugle et ſanglant aux yeux des ſpectateurs. M. Dacier 
leur repond tres-bien par ces vers de DEsPREAUx, Art Poet, 
* chant ii. 

« II n'eſt point de ſerpent, ni de monſtre odieux, 

« Qui par Part imité ne puiſſe plaire aux yeux. 
D' un pinceau delicat Partifice agreable 

« Du plus affreux objet fait un objet AIMABLE ! 

« Ainſi pour nous CHARMER, Ia Tragedie en pleurs 
« D' Oedipe tout ſanglant fit parler les douleurs *.” 


This is puſhing Ariſtotle's principle, of the pleaſure we 
receive from the imitation even of diſagreeable objects“, rather 
farther than, I believe, he thought of. A critic of much more 
taſte and much leſs prejudice, ſpeaking of the Philoctetes of Sopho- 
cles*, has obſerved, * that the antients thought Sodily pains and 
c wounds, &c. (epd N. g Eg) proper objects to be repre- 


a Theatre des Grecs, i. 343. 
> Above, cap. iv. Tranſl. Part J. Sect. 5. 


* See v. 749, &c. been 796, 75 and the deſcription of the bleeding 1 
v. 845. 
Menaua T daegs rig Tagrggwyes mod & 
Auuoppœyns p. 
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8 pete on the ſtage. See alſo the Trachiniz . Sogtiocker, and 


ce the lamentations of Hercules in it“. 
Hippolytus, after having been dragged over the eld and 
almoſt torn to pieces, by his fiery courſers, appears upon the ſtage 
with his mangled and bleeding limbs“.— But, according & to Boileau, 
Dacier, &c. theſe are all © objets armables.” 


N OT E 88. 


— 


P. 86. TE CoMMol ARE FOUND IN SOME ONLY, 


The Greek ſays—idiz de, rv . ,. KAI xouner. Here, the 
xopuu©-, and the r amo ox, are repreſented as diſtin things. 
But in the definition afterwards, Koupu®- appears to be the name 
given to the joint lamentation of the chorus and the actors. Kays © 


j4©- de, be &. Lowe. X98 xa &To ox; Victorius ſtates this diffi- FAO - . \ | 


culty, but without giving any ſatisfactory ſolution. And indeed ; 


I ſee no way of reconciling theſe paſſages, unleſs we ſuppoſe Ari- ＋ 22 


ſtotle to have expreſſed himſelf very looſely and inaccurately, and 

to have meant, that pO. was the name appropriated to hat part 
of the Xopixov which joined or alternated with one or more of the” 

d-. gi. e. the afors; fo that by, Kouwu©- UN Ce. woods ©* 
No M am Tram; We are to underſtand only, that KouuG. was that 
0-1yS or lamentation of the chorus, in which the actors, alternately, 
took part; as if the Greek had been thus :—few©- Xa88 OY KOI- 
NALNOTLIN 64 670 G And ſo, T&% amo Ting KAI KOMALOL would 
only mean, the ou; of the chorus with the aro oxy; —that is, 
mixed with the lamentation of the actors, or perſons: of the 
drama. 


Pr. Warton's Eſſay on Pope, vol. . 735 Note. 


* Hippol. Eurip. v. 1236, &c.—and 1348. In Mr. Potter's tranſlation, v. 1318, 
I9, 20; and 1438, &c, 
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But it ſeems more for the credit of our philoſophical critic, to give 
up the ft of theſe paſſages as corrupt, and to adhere to the plain 
ſenſe of the definition. I have, therefore, taken no notice of the 
words, ra «wo, oxy, in my verſion. Nothing is loft by the ſup- 
preſſion. The ſenſe of the word xopu® is left, ce that of the 
other terms, to be fixed by its definition, 88 5 


N OT IE © 89; 


P. 86. BETWEEN ENTIRE CHORAL ODES. 

I confeſs myſelf not fatisfied as to the meaning of this expreſ- 
fion, OAN yoomwr been I have therefore adhered to the 
fair and literal tranſlation of the wordt. But what is an entire 


choral ode or ſong? Is it that, which is in the regular lyric 


form, in ſtrophe and antiſtrophe? 80 it ſeems moſt natural to 
underſtand it. But a difficulty meets us. For when the IlagoJS., 
as it often, and indeed almoſt always, happens, is not ſuch a re- 
gular Antiſtrophic Ode, what name is to be given to that part of 
the Tragedy, which lies between the Tapod©. and the firſt Anti- 
ſtrophic Ode? It cannot make a part of the Head, for that 
ends with the Hass.. The Exode is out of the nos. There 
remains only the Epiſode; and to that it cannot belong, conſiſt- 
ently with Ariſtotle's definition of Eracoo, becauſe it will not 
be, according to zhrs ſenſe of aw, © between entire choral Odes.“ 
If we take entire to mean, all choral, 1. e. not broken and inter- 
rupted by the awo oxy»1;, or the perſons of the drama, we ſhall ſtill 
be embarraſſed with the fame difficulty: for, whenever the 7wp09©- 
is not, in this ſenſe, entire, which is frequently the caſe *, the part 


between that and the firſt entire Ons will be without a name. 


As in the Hege of the mw of Euripides, the Eledra of Sophocles, &c. 
5 Shall 
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Shall we, then, with ſome commentators, ſuppoſe Ariſtotle by . 


GAWv No per, to have meant only, cz Nοο prru—i, e. melo- 
dies ſung by the whole chorus? This removes the difficulty. 
Yet I can hardly conceive, that he would have expreſſed him- 
ſelf in a manner ſo wantonly ambiguous, when the clear and. 
deciſive expreſſon vu, which he preſently after uſes, was ſa: 
obvious. 

From an accurate and philoſophical writer, one would naturally 
expect a chapter of definitions to be clear. But whoever expects it 
here will certainly be diſappointed. Almoſt every definition, to 
be perfectly intelligible, wants other definitions, which are not 
given, and which the obſcure and imperfe& information. to be 
found in other antient authors will not enable us to ſupply. 


P. $86. Tre PARODE IS "THE FIRST SPEECH OF THT 
WHOLE CHORUS, 


IIagod O. Aue 17 . AE EIL cog agu. — Though AeFic, 1 in its proper 
ſignification, is mere Heech, yet it appears to have been occaſion- 
ally extended to ſuch melody as imitated ſpeech, and to have an- 
ſwered nearly to the modern term, recitative. [See NOTE 46, and 
particularly the paſſage from Plutarch at the end of it.] And ſuch, 
I have no doubt, is the ſenſe in which it is here uſed, to diſtin - 
guiſh the melody of the Parodos from that of the regular choral. 7 
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odes; which I ſuppoſe to have been a more varied, meaſured, 49. £ 4 425 . 


and, as we may, not improperly, term it, a more mufical melody. 
For want of underſtanding this diſtinction, the commentators have 


made ſtrange confuſion, by taking Ne, either in its literal. ſenſe 
4 


> So Goulſton—< Inter plenos choricos cantus; gui ſcil. ab univerſo fiebant choro. 
Vict. & Plent integrique cantus.“ So Piccol. “ Intieri canti. Heinſius, Dacier, and 

Batteux, avoid the difficulty by omitting the word uy in their tranſlations. 
of 


J, 
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of mere ſpeabing, or in a ſenſe abſolutely fynonymous with was, 
as Dacier does. But it is hardly to be imagined, that Ariſtotle 
would uſe the word xe without any reaſon ; and, that the Ilagod©- 
could not be mere ſpeech, or declamation, ſuch as that of our 
ſtage, ſeems evident enough from the expreſſion, MZ; *OAOY xope. 


A number may ng together, in a kind of meaſured recitative, or 


ſimple chanting ; but they cannot well peak together, without 


intolerable confuſion. This would be that very x Nadex rut O., 


which Demetrius mentions as a thing abſurd and unheard of. 
There is a ſingular paſſage in Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, which 
affords, I think, a ſtrong confirmation, both of the ſenſe which 
I have here given to the word defis, and of the propriety of its 
application in that ſenſe to the choral Tad. In the 11th ſection 
of his treatiſe De Struct. Orat. in order to ſhew, how little 
proſody was regarded by the compoſers of the Tragic melo- 


dies, he criticiſes the melody of the following lines from the 


Ore/tes of Euripides : 


Tic, OyG%, MEUKOV o O | 
Thar, en KTUTATE — | 
 Amompoſour Kao, 4 KOIT OG D. 140. 
Now it is remarkable, 1. that he calls this, MEAOYL, and yet 
repreſents it as ſaid by Electra: Euprriùs MEANN, a mTerome Th 
Hare AETOTEAN reo Tov 0801.2. That the melody, to 
which theſe words were ſet, was the ſimpleſt POINT 1 a kind of 


Demet. Tp EU. Sect. 168, where ſpeaking of ſome poems of Sappho, that 
deſcended beneath the Lyric dignity and elegance, both in ſubject and ſtyle, he ſays, 
they were fitter to be recited, than ſung, and were ill adapted to be performed by 
« a chorus, or accompanied by the lyre ; unleſs,” ſays he, “there were ſuch a thing 
« 2s a ſpeaking chorus: -i un Ti kin O- Janet @ | 

Choral recitative, indeed, judiciouſly introduced, and not continued too long, I 
have often thought, might occaſionally be ſo managed as to produce a ſtriking effect. 
An example of it, and a very fine one, is to be found in an Oratorio of that admir- 


able compoſer, Eman. Bach, of which the title, in Engliſh, is, The Ifraelites in the 
Wilderneſs, 


chanting 
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chanting recitative. The three firſt words, for inſtance, were ſet 
to one note. 


FE 
Tee, , AE. 
—and in other words too, the ſame tone, as this i clearly i in- 
forms us, was frequently repeated. This may be regarded as ſome- 
what of a muſical curioſity. For it is an authentic, though indeed 
a very ſcanty and imperfect ſpecimen, of one part of the dramatic 
choral muſic of the Greeks. zdly, This very melody was proba- 
bly that of the la 2098. of this Tragedy. Dionyſius, indeed, gives 
theſe words to Electra“; but in all the editions of Euripides which 
I have ſeen, the two Gr lines are given to the chorus; with more 
propriety, I think, if we attend to what goes before. Electra had 
juſt faid to the chorus, on their coming in while Oreſtes was 
fleeping ; f 
Q PIATATUL Yuv cEg, z ⁰ον ods 
XepaTe, KN wopare, 119 EW KTUTO» 


| Md 
The words, therefore, which Dionyfius, quoting probably by me- 
mory, attributes to Electra, would ſeem to come more naturally 
from the mouths of the choral virgins, repeating to each other 
the caution ſhe had given them. But whether this be fo or not, 
yet, that this was the i entry of the chorus upon the ſtage, is clear 
from the preceding ſpeech of Electra: and the Lyric part, which 
follows that ſpeech, if it does. not begin with, probably contains, at. 
leaſt, the mwrm nw oz Ne; being all in the regular choral form 
of Strophe and Antiſtrophe, and, in all probability, ſet throughout 
to melody of the ſame kind. Perhaps the 0e chorus might 
not begin to ſing, till the third Strophe, Ilorua, ro vw. —If, 


» Ey yag dn ruroig, To, Ca, oryay NU, eM ENOE $@OITOY MEANAFITAL 


* So does the author of one of the. arguments prefixed to the Tragedy: 6;-010w 
Eneuroa. TW XO. 


28 


. 


here between N and ue, that it will expoſe us to the very dif- 


MEA MN; the Parode being not yea, but egg. It ſeems a ſuffi- 


moves by ſlides, in the other, by intervals, or ſhips. 


2906 . 


as Victorius contends, this be not the Parodos, it cannot begin 
Þeſore, v. 316. 

Ai, At, 

 Agopundes c 60x. . ax .— 


But, the very application of the word ages. which properly ſig- 
nifies the entry, or arrival of the chorus“, to the Toth NEF, Or 
firſt /peech of the whole chorus, ſhews, I think, ſufficiently, the 
cloſe connection of the two things; and that we are never to look 
for that #7/# ſpeech, at ſuch a diſtance from the fiiſt entrance, of the 
chorus. 


But, it may, perhaps, be objected to the diſtinction I underſtand 


ficulty mentioned in the laſt Note: it will make Ariſtotle's enume- 
ration of the parts into which Tragedy is divided, incomplete; 
becauſe, if we admit it, the part between the aged &. and the firſt 
Eraryu Or regular Ode, will want a name. For, if any thing, it 
muſt be Eracoduy ; but this, it may be ſaid, it cannot be, becauſe 
it will not be, according to Ariſtotle's definition, era No 


cient anſwer to this objection, to obſerve, that xc, here, is not 
oppoſed to pea@- in general, but only to a particular ſpecres of ne. 
Strictly ſpeaking, the ſimpleſt chant, or even ſuch recitative, as 
approaches the neareſt to common ſpeech, is yet as much he., 
melody, mufic, as the moſt refined Opera ſong*. It is called xe, 
only comparatively. Nay, the word yea» is ſometimes, in a wider 
ſenſe, applied even to ſpeech itſelfl. And fo, above, we have Xexrry 


4 — 1 we! EILOQOYL Ts xope, ILAPOAOE. Jul. Poll, — And fo the ſcholiaſt on 
Hepheſtion : dr Ar n Tgwrn Tw xopwr £71 THY owe ki. Ed, de Pauw. p. 74. 


See Diſſ. II. p. 52, note *, and the pallage of Ariſtoxenus, concerning the 
eſſential diſtinction between all ſpeech, and all ſinging ; i. e. that in the one, the voice 


_ 7 Differt. II. p. 51. note“; and Dion. Hal. Sec. XI. 
APM ONIA. 
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APMO NIA“. Ariſtotle, therefore, in the expreſſion yoghew MEAON, | 
may be ſuppoſed, without any ineonſiſtence, to include, what, af- 

| terwards, in the particular definition od MORE where „— 5 
was neceſſary, he denominates Aus. 11 lon 1dgoh Les (. 

It muſt be owned, that Ariſtotle” 15 ae e dna ons 
left ſome confuſion in this ſubject; but, in the illuſtrations of his 
commentators, it is ** confiſion worſe confoumded. And this has 
ariſen from their applying to the Greek drama, without the ſlighteſt 
foundation, the Roman diviſion into give u. It is now, I believe, 
pretty well underſtood, that ſuch an idea is totally inapplicable to 
the Greek Tragedy. If we muſt talk of acts, it would be more 
proper to ſay they had! rer; forming olir diviſion upon the three 
parts; which, according to Ariſtotle, were eſſential to every drama, 
the Iledaoy©-,” the Eracbo, und the: Eg j ndt upon the number 
ob. choral odes, Which is different in diffetent- .dramas, In the 
Trachinie, for example, there are not: fewen than (fx choral odes. 
If theſe are to determine the number of acts, as Dacier; contends, 
this Tragedy will conſiſt of ſeu n Brumoy, to divide this piece 
into five acts, is reduced to admit an entire ode in the middle of 
his firſt act; ſo that the Epiſade, which Ariſtotle defines to be that 
part which is peratu Suu  ognwv fledun, begins in the Ihe, and 
before the Iagod ., which, according to Brumoy, muſt be the /econd 
ode. Another ode he is obliged to admit in the middle of his laſt. 
act; contrary to Ariſtotle's definition of EH. Dacier makes the 
prologue of the Oedipus Coloneus conſiſt of 700 verſes. Nothing 
can be more improbable, or more inconſiſtent with Ariſtotle's idea 
af its yo [See NOTE 40. ] But he was forced into tak akne 
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This was proved long ago in a diſſertation by a Abbe Vatry, i in the 11th 
vol. of the Mem. de P Head. 20 &c. See alſo the preface to Franklin's Sophocles. 


—Yet Lord Kaims' fas, poſitively, of the Greek Taten there are fr ve acts in 
« each.” El. of Crit. ii. 414. | . 


Note on Ariſtot. p. 177. | 
Qq- 9 only 
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ouly by the ſuppoſed neceſſity of redueing the intervals between tho 
odes to three, and, conſequently, the acts, (adding the prolagus and 
exode, q to fue. For if the true parode be. at v. 118, (Og rig a 
1; %. T. a.) as I doubt not it is, there wilb then be four ſueh 
inter uli, and, conſequently, /x acts. He repeats: the! ſadme miſ- 
takes in dividing the Phamiſſar, in which thete are we regular odes, 
as in many other of the Greek Tragedies. In the Oedipus Tyran 
nus he makes the ode, Emp yo par; ted, (D. 1096, come in the 
j middle of an act; and then, becauſe.” he choſe to place it ſo, 18 
7 forced to deny that it was fungs ar 1 is in ab mold e 
| Lyric foum. | 
3 3 2 . ame Ri TH onde: GAs N ne to a imply, chat 
92 eo Sed of 3 other choral parts, i beſide-the Purude, were alſo a8 58; . e were 
ö * > 2 273 ſung by the whole chorus in the fame ſort of chanting, and ſimple 
melody. But who will undertake to diſtinguiſſi theſe parts, and 
; to tell us, exactly, what was Air, and what Recitatiue? what 
1 was ſang by the whole choir, and what was, 2 vore ſola PI will, 
not- bewilder my reader and' myſelf in a labyrinth witheut a clue. 
The ſcholiaſt upon the Phoniſſe (v. 212.) ſays, that the Ilaji6c 
was ſung by the chorus, a4, they entered upon the Hage! —HagodS. 
de, £ S9 won o Gardi gor. open ano 77 woodw, we To——Loya, CY, 
&c. And, indeed, in the example he here gives from the Oreftes, 
the entrance of the choral- ron. 18 N marked oper, m FRE 
cedes. Electra W N ST 7 * 


* Remarques ſur  Qedipe, at the end of his tranſlation of that Tragedy. | 


N | The learned reader knows that this cannot be determined by their ſpeaking of 

= themſelves in the /ingular number, for this they do almoſt conſtantly, in all the Odes. 
So, Erg ELM wary ki, juſt referred to, &c,—Neither can we ſay, hat av firſt 
view, indeed, ſeems probable, that whatever appears in the regular Lyric form, of 
Strophe and Antiſtrophe, was air, as oppoſed to recitative, or mere chant: for in ſome 
Tragedies the Ilago@- itſelf is in this regular Lyric form; as, in the Trachiniæ and 
Electra of Sophocles ; Iphig. in Aul. of Euripides, &c, | | 
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Aid u HAPEILI Tos) this TY ' | 
DA TUE nm | 16 nB. 
And this 1s Fequenely" t the caſe. Thus, 3 in the Phone; that 
the Togo 00pa Mt -v. 212, (not, Kab. 4orc—v. 651, as 
Duacier makes it,) is the true Parode, as, indeed, it is expreſsly called 
by the author of the Greek argument prefixed to the Per/e of 
AEſchylus, is confirmed by this paſſage, announcing the entry of 
the choral virgins, in the n * the old attend. 
ant deſires e ene — ͤ 19 I 
| oM 7 Y, ws; rere TY —— x43. 
X PEI N wn aA a - Foxes; rogeuvucug. 
| v. 206. 
Thus too, in che Oedipur Colt: the firſt won of the 
chorus is thus announced by Antigone: 


Layer men | yup QAE On 15 
XN paves rh 


And the IIagod &. immediately follows, v. 1 117. 


In the Iphigenia in Tauris, the arrival of the choral women is 
marked by themſelves: ; | 


Xo .—EMOAON: 71 veov ; ; Kc. V. 137. 


See alſo, v. 65. Ouro ape 
The Parode is not leſs diſtinctly marked in the Medea, v. 131. 


— 


Va £1 Es 


Xo. Exauov we . r. GN. —in the Heraclidæ, where the chorus 


is called in by Iolaus, v. 69: in the Helena, v. 179: —in the Her- 
cules, v. 107, &c. 


When the attendant ſpirit, in Comvs, © opens the Vuſined of 
the drama to a ſolitary foreſt, without an audience,” he does no 
more than Venus“, and the ghoſt of Polydorus", and Iphigenia” , 
and many others, in the Tragedies of Euripides, had done before 
him. The learned and ingenious editor of Milton's Occaſional 


Poems fays, that, in a Greek Tragedy, this objection would 
n In the Hippolytus. n Hecuba, Hh. Iphig. in Aul, 
Qq 2 have 
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© have been obviated by the chorus, which was always preſent ;" 
but I am afraid the want of . recollection mult be transferred from 
Milton to himſelf?. There are not, I; think, more than three 
or four Greek. As s in which: the. chorus is ente from the 


f 


beginningg. 0 
This Hagel, or carry of tbe hw probably made one vai the 


moſt ſplendid and popular parts of the OI, or /hew, of the an- 
tient Tragedy. It is mentioned by Ariſtotle, in his Nicomachean 
Ethics, as a cuſtom of the Megarians, who: were a luxurious and 
oſtentatious people, to be at the EXPENCE of. furniſhing purple 
dreſſes for the TlagodG. even of their comic ſtage*, It appears, 
however, from a curious fragment of Menander, to have been a 
practice, not uncommon with the Greek Managers, to place mutes 
among their choral ſingers, 1 in order to complete the v Jble number 
requiſite: 
„„ womee Twy Noyes 
"Ov TAVTES % , GAN ape. dyo gef, 
H gag rages mac, ANTON EEXATOT, 
Ei Tov dib u. T0 0 Huus TG 2 
X wpay une, Coo. ＋ p- 04g 815 6. 
As in a chorus _ 
All do not ſing, but, in he bindmoſt rank, RN 
Some two or three ſtand mute to make a number, 


So is it here; e ſerve to fill a place; 
They only live, "oP have the means of " 


——— — 


1 = Mr. Warton's ads of Milton's Occ: Poems, Pp. 129. C Milton did not re- 
0 5 « collect, that the Spirit was opening the buſineſs of the drama to a ſolitary foreſt, 
| | | « without an audience.“ | 


2 See Dacier, p. 170, note "3 


h * Xu wp xe © &v TY TAPOAQ, Togpugey begehen bore 0 « Meyages: NE 2. ed. 
Ox. Will. 


„ Menand. and Philem, Relig. ed. Clerici, p. 221. 
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2 Mir 

P. 86. Tur STASIMON INCLUDES ALL THOSE CHORAL* / | 

ODEs THAT ARE WITHOUT ANAPEASTS AND TROCHEES. 


| Drache de, HEAD. No ro ce — 2 r. —If we are to 
underſtand this ſtrictly, as expreſſing the excluſion of thoſe feet 
from the regular odes, I cannot perceive it to be true. Dacier, 
therefore, underſtands only, that thoſe feet were very rarely uſed 
in thoſe Odes, compared with the ITzp9S-, which he calls pre- 
“ mier chant du chœur;“ in which, he fays, and very truly, that 
they prevail. Ces deux pieds----regnent;” &c. p. 179.—lt is 
poſſible that Ariſtotle might nean this; but it is not what he /ays. 
He fays, © that ee. —that lyric part, of the chorus, which is 
% without anapœſts and trochees.” T rather think, he means only 
thoſe Odes, the regular fanzas of which are not broken and in- 
terrupted by an intermixture of anapzſtic or trochaic verſes zar 
ov5nua, (according to the metrical language,) like the Parodos, as 
[ take it to be, of the Antigone, — Auris amuw—v. l00—that of 
the Philoetes—T!: xo1—v. 136, and of the Prometheus of ÆEſchy- 
Ins. And this, I believe, will, in; :general, be found true of the 
regular Odes ſubſequent to the Lagos. For, in the [laped©. itſelf, 
the general prevalence of the anapzſtic meaſure muſt be evident 
to every one who turns over the Greek Tragedians, 


N O 'F: E 92. 
P. 86. Tur Commos, &c. 


KH. HyaTo YuvaKy puupic mn, (ue KOMMOY KAI 
* '"DAOATDHE” —rureg., ”_ 2 qu. —-Suidas. 
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The phraſe, au oxy, is commonly uſed by Ariſtotle to denote 
the actors, as diſtinguiſhed from the chorus; becauſe, as Jul. Pol- 
lux tells us, EKHNH ue TITOKPIT.QN. 70%, 4 de es TE N 
Thus, Prob. xlix. of Sect. 19, ſpeaking of the Dorian and Hypophry- 


gian modes, he fays, they were both, yeew prey apf, Toig de 0 


c bene rep. —8o, Prob. xxx. and Prob. xv. Tx «0 I, (the 


dialogue, ) is oppoſed to Tu Tz xogs—the chorus, L was much 


ſurpriſed, therefore, to find the meaning of this phraſe ſo widely 
miſtaken, in the late Camb. edit. where aro oxy; is thus explained: 
« jd eſt, arc —ad cHoragi munus, non Poctæ, pertinens?.” | 

An example of the Keup®., pointed out by Victorius, may be 
found in the Andromache of Euripides, v. 1197. 

L know not why ſome of the commentators .confine theſe joint 
lamentations of chorus and actors to the Exode, or what they call 
the laſt ct. They are often, I think, to be found in other parts 
of the drama; dans le cours des actes, as Dacier rightly ob- 
ſerves. We have an example of this between Tecmeſſa and the 
chorus, in the Ajax, v. gol. Is, pw pa ——. Another occurs 


very early in the Iphigenia in Tauris, v. 143, &c. where Iphigenia, 


aſſiſted by the choral virgins, her attendants, performs the funereal 


libation to the anus of her brother, whom ſhe ſuppoſes to be 
dead, and ſings a funereal dirge. The chorus, indeed, have ſo 
fmall a part in this lamentation, that at may be thought hardly to 
anſwer Ariſtotle's definition of b. a &c. But this, in fact, 
ſeems no objection, becauſe the lamentation of Iphigenia is broken 
off abruptly, as Mr. Markland has well obſerved, at v. 235, by 


the arrival of the ſhepherd. I conſider it, therefore, only as an 


unfiniſhed Koup®. But, that it anſwers to that idea, appears, 
I think, from the whole caſt of it; from the frequent occurrence 


of the interjections, $a, Þw—t, — 4, . 0: h, &c,—and of the 


very word, , throughout*, and, from the anſwer of the chorus: 
a TV. 19. 220 Ed. Cantab. 1785, p. 12 5. 


n Juwai, luobemmoyg 
Qs bęmois EYKEYAAU | V. 143. Nop. 
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I _ 
Auen * Evers, | Ht HO 25 
Tay EC OPHNOIEL Au 
Nexuo: Ee v. 178. 
To thee thy faithful train 
The Aſiatic hymn will raiſe, 
A doleful, a barbaric ſtrain, 
Reſponſive to thy lays, 
And ſteep in tears the mournful ſong, 
Notes which to the dead belong; 
Diſmal notes attun'd to woe 
By Pluto in the realms below.—— 
Potter's Eurip. v. 206. 


Wa 87. Tuls RAISES DISGUST, RATHER THAN TERROR 
OR COMPASSION. 


Literally, — "= for this is neither terrible, nor piteous, but fhock- 
ing. pa PoſSepor, ge EAEEVOY TETO, & falcon eg. But we 
certainly muſt not underſtand Ariſtotle to aſſert, that no pity is 


a « Mortuis m/eram.” © Quid hoc ſit, neſcio,” ſays Mr. Markland. But, per- 
haps, it ſhould. be rendered, Mortuis vanam, inutilem, in the Homeric ſenſe of 
4e . See II. Y. 705-4 . wv@—uſele ſs, unavailing praiſe, do, in Virgil 
& ;1ani munere.” En. vi. 886.—And, En. xi. 51. 


Nos juvenem exanimum 
—— vano mceſti comitamur honore. 


Mo@-—MATAIOS. Suid. and Hehch. — S0, Apoll. . 1. 1249, MALE 
de d Erg Qu, Janus ei erat clamor.“ 
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excited by the ſufferings of an exemplary character. This would 
be directly contrary to his own account of pity: EN, puev, eg Tov 
xzm*', He muſt mean only, that they are rather ſhocking, than 
affecting; as it is well rendered by Piccolomini; © un cos fatto caſo 
5e non ha, ne del terrible, /per dir cos, ) nè del compaſſionevole ; 
*© ma piu toſto ha dell' abominevole, et dello ſcellerato.” That is, 
as this clear and exact, though prolix, writer has explained it in his 
{ſubſequent annotation, —<* quello affetto dell odio et dell' abomi- 
** natione, /opravanza in modo Vaffetto del timore, et quel della 
** compaſſione, che gli ricuopre, et gli ee ef Os, in modo 
te che quaſi non ſi fan ſentire.” 

Miuzgor—fhocking, aiſguſtmg, &c. docugle contrary to our eſta- 
bliſhed ideas of juſtice, and to every moral ſentiment of our na- 
ture. Hiſtory, indeed, muſt repreſent facts as they are; without 
any regard to the ſentiments they may excite. But the caſe is 
far otherwiſe with the fictions of the Poet. We think he ought 
not to make ſuch a repreſentation of things*. We conſider it as 
diſcouraging to virtue, as immoral, — even, in ſome degree, as irre- 
ligious. What reader of CLARISSA does not find the pity, the 
A pity, at leaſt, which it is the object of ſuch a work to 
excite, frequently counteracted, and diminiſhed, to ſay no more, 
by ſome indignant feelings of this kind? The ſtory of Side 
Biddulpb, though a work of conſiderable merit in, the execution, is 
liable to the fame objection. The mind of a reader is hatrafled and 
revolted throughout by the moſt improbable and determined. per- 
verſeneſs of unfortunate combinations; and ſhocked, at laſt, by the 
wanton production of miſery, neither deſerved, nor likely. O 
oO, ce ENS TETO, GANG faicον Fontenelle lays, in Perfect 
conformity with Ariſtotle, ws Plus le heros elt aimé, plus 11 eſt | 


w. 
And ſee Rhet. IL. 8. 


o « Cum hiſtoria vera ſucceſſus rerum minime pro meritis virtutum et ſcelerum 
« narret-; corrigit eam Prefs, et exitus et for tutfus; »ſecundum merita;-et ex lege 
« Nemeſeos, exhibet.“ Bacon, De Aug. br. lib. ii. c. 13. 


12911932 = | 8 % convenable 
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* convenable de le rendre heureux à la fin. Il ne faut point ren- 
ce yoyer le Ipecateur avec la douleur de plaindre la deſtinee d'un 
© homme verteux.” Reflex. ſur la Poet. Se&. 52. | 
To do Juſtice to the author's meaning, two other things ſhould | 
be kept in mind: 1. That, by his er, he here means a cha- 
rater of conſummate virtue, whoſe misfortunes were not drawn 
upon him by any fault of his own. This is evident from what 
follows. The ſenſe of the word is ſufficiently fixed by its oppo- 
lite,  E$OAPA Tango, as well as by the equivalent expreſſion, 
gern AIAGEPON ou Ixawrom, in his deſcription of the proper 
character for Tragedy*. 2. That he preſently afterwards ſoftens 
a little the rigour of his precept as here delivered, by ſaying, that 
the character ſhould be either ſuch as he had preſcribed, © or better 


e rather than worſe :* e lO i ego. 


N 0 * 94. 


1 
P. 87. Fox Ir 1s NEITHER GRATIFYING IN A MORAL Aug ee — 2 


VIEW, &c. me 3 : WW 23 Re Agel 
| 9 _ 1 Mead 
Ours v4 "GIAAN@PATION —. Without entering into a long Heul, 4) « 


diſcuffion of all that has been urged by the commentators in fa- 

vour of the different ſenſes they have aſſigned to the word pay 
Oowrov here, I ſhall only ſay, that, upon the moſt attentive compa- : 
riſon of this paſſage with another, in cap. xviii. where the term 

again occurs, it appears to me, that the full meaning of it is, 
gratifying to philanthropy ; pleaſing by its conformity to our natural 

ſenſe of juſtice, by its moral tendency. Indeed this ſeems to follow 

from the word up, to which paler is oppoſed. The repreſen. 

tation of a good man (erincys) made miſerable is piegor—dygufting, 


For Ariſtotle s account of ETIEIKEIGs the reader may conſult Eth, Nicom. V. 10, 
ed. Wilk, | 


Rr NE ſhocking, 
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ſhocking, Why? Plainly, on account of its evident injuſtice, and 
immoral tendency. The repreſentation of a very bad man (opodpu 
mern.) puniſhed by calamity, is @Aarfwro ;—that is, plealing to 
the ſpectator, on the ſame principle, from its oppoſite tendency. 
A ſingular, but ſomewhat fimilar, uſe is made of the fame word 
in Plutarch's dialogue e Men; where, ſpeaking of the wicked 
innovations of the more modern muſicians, Timotheus, Philoxenus, 
&c. he ſays of them—qMoonus yeyorur:, ro ETAANOPQITION wa: 
hex % %œV,Zm NYN ONOMAZOMENON gr e M. Burette's note 
upon this is perfectly unſatisfactory . I believe we ſhould read 
TO @Xavlpwno xa O ER TPIKON—x. r. a. —i. e. © being lovers of 
* novelty, they affect what is now termed the pleaſing and thea- 
* trical ſtyle.” The Theatre, we know, was conſidered by the 
puriſis of that time, as the great ſource of corruption in Muſic. 
The reader may ſee how Plutarch rails, on this ſubject, p. 2081, | 
and 2089 ; where he laments—rTavra; Tz; unde c r ro 
T1 OEATPIKHN mTpuexweneveu prerey,—It appears, from his ex- 
preſſion, NTN ovopuctCopevoy, that this was a new and faſhionable uſe 
of the word $:A&vlewro ; which, from the ſenſe of pleaſing to natural . 
benevolence, (as in the paſſage of Ariſtotle,) ſeems fb have been ex- 
tended to fignify, what was plegſing, and grateful, to the popular 
taſte, in general; in oppoſition to thoſe more chaſte and ſevere 
productions of the artiſt, which aimed only at the gratification of 
the critical, and the learned. And, indeed, no ſort of philanthropy 
is more common, in all times, and in every art, than that of accom- 
modation to the public taſte. 


Mem. de l Acad. des Inſcrip. vol. xix. p. 325, 6. ed. In H. Stephens's ed. of 
Plut. p. 2080. 


NOTE 
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1 
P. 89, Ove TERROR, BY SOME RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN 
THE SUFFERER AND OURSELVES. 


Ge 


Thus, in the Rhetoric, it is recommended to the Orator, as one 
method of exciting terror in his hearers, us *OMOIOTE dna 
T&TxorT&%, I wenovveres*. Ariſtotle's doctrine concerning the im- 
portance of this reſemblance to ourſelves in tlie object of the paſ- 
ſion to be excited, and the extent he gives to the word 9g, may 
be ſeen in the paſſages of his Rhetoric referred to in the margin”. 
The reſemblance, however, Here particularly meant, is undoubt- 
edly reſemblance of character. This is well explained by M. 
Batteux in few words : © Un crime atroce, un horreur de /celerar, 
e revolte le ſpectateur, et par cette revolte meme, le raſſure contre 
la crainte; parcequ'il ſe ſent auſſi eloigne du malheur, qu'il 
* Teſt du crime.” | Quatre Poetiques, tom. i. p. 307.] Or, as it is 
more fully developed by Piccolomini, © Riputando, per il piu, 
* gl uomini ſe ſteſſi buoni, o almeno non cattivi, ed in ſomma, 
© non degni di male; e, per conſeguente, d://imzli d quelle perſone 
* nique, in cui veggon il male, et in queſto differenti da eſſe, che elle 
Jo meritano, ed eſſi non lo meritano: non vengon' à dubitar di 
&« cadere in tai mali, et, conſeguentemente, non ne naſce timore in 


" loro.“ 5. 194. 
2 Il. 5. | 
'b Ub fupras Cap. vili. Pe 95% E.— Cap. x. init. 
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P. 87. Nox YET INVOLVED IN MISFORTUNE BY DELIBE- 
RATE VICE, OR VILLAINY; BUT BY SOME ERROR OF HUMAN 


FRAILT . 


More dic NY Yeats 22 Aer E eig 7 dv gvxv, oe * 
RppcepTioe TW Thus, 1 in the Ethic. Nicom. V. 10. p. 69. he 
uſes poybnpun, N xaxix, as ſynonymous : and, VII. 9; where he 
fays of Ne, that it is EYNEXHE oN —àA vitious character, 


di Hafition, habit, &c.— It alſo implies deliberate choice and i intention, 


(— 0 orTay de E TEOKIPETEWS, lle xbngia, V. 8. * in oppoſition to * 
which excludes TROGUBET u, and is «vw KAKIAE. 4 ibid. J 


To underſtand rightly what the philoſopher ſays in this part of 
his work on Poetry, and eſpecially his application of his doctrine 


to ſuch characters as Oedipus and Thyeſtes, we ought carefully to 


take his own ſenſe of his own words. For want of this, Dacier * 
confounds himſelf and his readers in his note about Thyeftkes. He 
miſtakes Ariſtotle's. ſenſe of auagria. Dacier's ** involontaire” 
mcludes both axzoww, and anpBeruror, which Ariſtotle. diſtin- 


A fine writer, M. Marmontel, has fallen into this and ſeveral other miſtakes, 
by following Dacier and other tranſlators, (for we are none of us to be depended on,) 
inſtead of taking the meaning of Ariſtotle from Ariſtotle himſelf. —See his Poetique 
Francoiſe, tom. ii. p. 109, where he adopts Dacier* s involontaire. In another 


place he ſays, Dans Sephocle, Oedipe voyant arriver les enfans qu'il a eu de ſa 


© mere, il leur tend les bras et leur dit: en, embraſſez votre — II n acheue 
pas, et le ſublime eſt dans la reticence. Now the fact is, that this rericence is 


ſolely the property of the good father Brumoy, with reſpect to whom we may apply 


to M. Marmontel the words of Ariſtotle, quoted below,—3Ju@- e in tri, adm de. 
Brumoy tranſlates - approchez, et embraſſez votre frere,” & c. — Sophocles 
wrote 


— — do ir, iobere 
Ns Tas dd Og; wart rag 1 xegag. 


guiſhes 3 
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guiſhes : his Hr NHcr r being not involuntary, but only, 10 A 
Tponuge ew. See the whole cap. x, of lib. 5, as above. One paſ- 
fage, in cap. ix. of lib. 7, will particularly illuſtrate Ariſtotle's 
examples. O. AKPATEIE (ſuch were Oedipus and. Thyeſtes, men 
of ungovernable paſſion,) AAIKOT ue vx 60, (i. e. are not «unjuſt 
men not xo, , of bad diſpgſitions, &c.) AAIKOYEI de—yet 
they commit tranſient and occaſional wrong, di raue, as he ſays 
elſewhere®. 

The objections made by Corneille, Fontenelle, and other critics, 
to ſuch ſubjects as that of the Oedipus, which they hold to be 
improper for Tragedy on account of the ſuppoſed fatality of the 
crimes committed, are well and ſolidly anſwered in an excellent 
note of the Abbe Batteux upon this paſſage. 


3 ©: TB 97- 


P. 88, Uron THE STAGE AND IN THE DRAMATIC CON = 
TESTS. 


— Em: T0 c Ku Twy „enen e. merely, in the repreſent= 
ation. There ſeems to be no more foundation for the diſtinction 
which Dacier here ſuppoſes, between Tn, and &yuy, than for the 


ſame diſtinction between &ywv, and d brorgerau, in the ſimilar expreſ- 
ſion, aun. Ks UTOKQUT WV, in cap. vi. 


3 


N 0 T E 98. 
P. 88. 


1 MOST TRAGIC OF ALL Porrs. 


— More, however, it has been obſerved, with reſpect to the emo- 
tion of Pic, than that of terror. And fo, an 8 In affeo- 


O Kev Gngamns, ads i ug babe, TRarre da rab. vn. 2. p. 86. 
*« tibus_ 


— 


= TT Tu. 


BY « tibus cum omnibus mirus, tum in us qui MISERATIONE con-. 
*« ſtant, facile procipuus.” [lib. x. c. 1.] Yet the powers of this 
admirable, though unequal, genius, were by no means confined to 


emotions of tenderneſs and pity. He, too, as one of Nature's 


* darlings,” poſleſſed that “ golden hey,” which can not only © ofe 


* the ſacred ſource of ſympathetic tears,” but can“ unloc ' alſo, 


and at the ſame time, the © gates of Horror, and of ** thrilling 
*« fears.” As proofs of this, I am tempted to produce two paſſages 
of this Poet, which I could never read without ſhuddering. 

In that ſcene between Medea and Jaſon, in which, previous to 


the execution of her horrid vengeance, ſhe deludes him with 


feigned reconciliation and ſubmiſſion, when Jaſon, addrefling the 
children, ſays, 


100 % bY da furpape ion TENG. 
Modourac, exbeuv Twv t UE E. 


3 turns away her face and weeps: and when Jaſon aſks 
the reaſon of her tears, ſhe anſwers, 


Ovòe —TEKvov tf e ey οοαννj. regt 0 


« And why,” ſays Jaſon again, © lament thus over theſe children?” 
Medea, then, knowing, but veiling in Jnibegnty, her dreadful 
purpoſe of deſtroying them, replies, 
Ericro dur —ZHN A 'oT Err XOT TEKNA, 
EIZHA®@E M OIK TOC, EI PENHEETAI TAAE! 
" v. 930. 
« am their mother :—when thy wiſh was breath'd 


cc That they might live, a piteous thought aroſe, 
« If that might be!” | Potter's Eurip. v. 1000. 


« « may I ſee you blooming in the prime 
« Of manhood, and to every virtue train d, 
« Superior to my foes!” [Mr. Potter's Trad v. 6270 


v « «Noting AI was but thinking of my ſons,” 
The 
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The other paſſage is in the Eletra. In the fine ſcene between 


Oxreſtes and Electra, immediately after the murder of their mother, 
- Oreſtes aſks his ſiſter, 


Kareids; 6 040v ce TAG co TETAUY | 
EGaher, 80 Ce, ac go Ev So. ͥñ Vs 1206. 


Mark'd you not, how my mother, cer I ſtruck her, 
Wichdrew her robe, and to our view expos'd 
The breaſt that nouriſh'd us?! 


T know not what more can be ſaid to the praiſe of Euripides, than, 


that no one, I believe, can read this ſcene without being reminded 
of the Machzrn of SHAKSPEARE, 


P. 88. Tuar WHICH 18 or A DOUBLE CONSTRUCTION, 
AND ALSO ENDS IN TWO OPPOSITE EVENTS TO THE GOOD, 
AND TO THE BAD, CHARACTERS. 


ETETALIE, 5——ETYETALIN i. e. That conſiruction 
„ which has a double conſtrudion.”—Can this be as the author 
left it? I cannot but ſuſpect the „it oveaoy to be an interpola- 
tion. Without it, all will go on well. — H pev £1—Karnige Tęæpydιt 
E T&OUTHG THG CUT FOTEWS £51. — — — Aeuregœ de, lſe. Tape, 8 


7] uur. Atyopery UTO T.] £51" 1 Orv TE 1 ug αοπ —xcæ. re- 
AEUTWIH: & C. 


© 'The excellent tranſlator of Euripides will pardon my having recourſe here to-a 
verſion of my own, merely for the ſake of pointing out more diſtinctly to the Engh/ 


reader that particular circumſtance of the original, which ſirices me molt, Mr. Potter's 
lines are, 


<« Dif thou ſee her, when ſhe drew | | 
« Her veſts aſide, and bared her breaſts — ; v. 1338. 


3 3 
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The. particle, TE, here, is neglected by moſt of the commen- 
tators and tranſlators, who, accordingly, of uo diſtin& things 
make one only; underſtanding Ariſtotle, by his &T>y ovgaoss, to 
mean only a fable that has a double cataſtrophe, ending oppoſitely 
to oppoſite characters. But the expreſſion is, that has both a 
double conſtruction, and a double cataſtrophe.” qm TE Ty 
Tuzaxoy, KAI TEAvTwra——%. T. al. We mult not, however, confound 
this double conſtruction with duplicity of action, and what we call 
double plots. I believe Caſtelvetro, who did not let the 7s eſcape him, 
has explained it rightly. <* Dice, che queſta conſtitutione di favola 
, doppia, percioche ha due mantere di perſone, una di buone, o | 
* di mezzane, et Valtra di ſcelerate.” (p. 293.) An explanation 
that will come ſtill better recommended to the reader by the coin- 
cident opinion of the learned and accurate author of Critical Ob- 
ſervations on Books, antient and modern ; who has given the fol- 
lowing explanatory verſion of this. paſſage* : That conſtitution 
* of an Epic tale*, which is reckoned the firſt by ſome, is in reality 
« but the ſecond in point of excellence, namely, that which, like 
e the Odyſley, has a double ſet of cbaracters, one virtuous, and one 
e vitious, and wherein the action 4% ends contrarywiſe to the 
« yirtuous and vitious agents, ſo that the former terminate in 
ce proſperity, and the latter in adverſity.” — Theſe two things, 
though "cloſely connected, are evidently diſtinct. There may be 
a double ſet of characters, where yet there is no contrariety of 
cataſtrophe, but all ends well to all.—Such a fable, as Ariſtotle 
deſcribes, though a very different thing from our plot and under-plot, - 
yet, as it conſiſts of oppoſite characters, oppoſite intereſts, and op- 
poſite events, may well enough be conſidered as of a double con- 
ſtruction—dmn; oveurews, Unity of action, indeed, upon Ariſtotle's 


Number J. p. 3. | . 


b I do not ſee the learned writer's reaſon for inſerting the word Epic. Ariſtotle 


is here plainly ſpeaking of the Tragic fable, though he draws his — indeed, 
from an Epic Poem. 


principles, 


R " 


principles, was eſſential both to the /ngle and to the double fable; 
yet that unity admits of degrees, and the double fable was 4% 
fritly one action than the fingle. The Angle fable might be 
compared to a fingle ſtream : the plot and wnder-plot, to two 
ſeparate, though contiguous, and now and then intermingling, 
ſtreams : Ariſtotle's fable of double conſtruction, to two oppoſite 


collateral currents, (if ſuch a thing may be imagined,) in the 
ſame channel. 


* 


rn 100. 


— 


* 89. Turs KIND OF PLEASURE IS NOT THE PROPER 


PLEASURE OP TRAGEDY, BUT BELONGS RATHER To Co- 
MEDY, &c. 


What is the proper pleaſure to be expected from Tragedy, we 
have already been told, and we are told again, more plainly, if poſ- 
ſible, in the next chapter. It is—y «mo as ua pos HAONH: 


„the pleaſure that ariſes from pity and terror*. The double fable 

| Ariſtotle ſeems to have conſidered as not giving this pleaſure, or at 
leaſt, as giving it weakly and imperfectly, becauſe all the unhappi- 

neſs of the cataſtrophe falls on the odious characters, the oPodex mo- 


veg, In the room of this pleaſure, which Tragedy ought to give, 
the double fable ſubſtitutes that of a ſatisfactory concluſion ; a 
cataſtrophe accommodated to the wiſhes of the ſpectator. But 
this, ſays Ariſtotle, is a pleaſure that rather belongs to Comedy 
than to Tragedy: MAAAON Ty; *wpdicg oxax. For he is not here 
rejecting this double plan, but only ſhewing why it is not, as ſome 
held it to be, the 5%, mxwry. Such Tragedies, he ſays, afford a 
pleaſure of the ſame #779, at leaſt, with that which Comedy affords ; 
though Comedy indeed goes farther ; for there, all muſt end well ; 
enemies, as inveterate as Oreſtes and Ægiſthus, muſt ſhake hands 


2 Tranſl. Sect. 1 3. 
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at laſt, and the ſpectator muſt be diſmiſſed with no impreſſion. upon 
his mind, but that of pure and unmixed pleaſure, | 
If we underſtand the paſſage in this way, it will not, I think, 

be neceflary to ſuppoſe, what, I own, I was once mach inclined to 
ſuppoſe with Heinſius, that the text is defective; and that, after 
the word beœrœig, Ariſtotle had, originally, mentioned the 7h7rd 
and worſt kind of fable, terminating in a happy event to all the 
characters; to which, and not to the ſecond ſpecies, what follows 
about Comedy was meant to be applied. Very ſpecious reaſons 
might certainly be produced in ſupport of ſuch a conjecture, if it 


were neceſſary. But we have no encouragement from MSS. to 
ſuſpect any omiſſion, and the paſſage, as here explained, ſeems to 


have little, or no, difficulty. The chief objection is, that what is 


here faid of Comedy is not applicable to the donble Tragic fable, 


in which there is no reconciliation of enemies“, &c. But it was 
not, I think, intended to be ſo cloſely applicable. All that Ari- 
ſtotle meant muſt have been, to ſhew, that the pleaſure ariſing 
from his /econd ſpecies of fable, differed only in degree from that of 
Comedy ; that the circumſtance of ending ſatisfattorily was common 
hn, 
Chaucer's Monk had the true Ariſtotelic idea of Tragedy: 

Tragedie is to ſayn a certain ſtorie, 

As olde bookes maken us memorie, 

Of him that ſtood in gret proſperitee, 

And is Hallen out of high degree 

In to miſerie, and endeth wretchedly®. 


But 


b See the note of Heinſius.Caſtelvetro 8 Ariſtotle to be anſwering a tacit 
objection—< Why not a Mapp termination for all the characters, good and bad?“ 
P. 294. 

The author of one of the arguments to the Oreſtes of Euripides, ſays, ro de dealaæ 

KQMKCZTIEPAN Ex Y Acer nv. 
© Canterbury tales, v. 13979. Mr. Tyrwhitt's ed. Chaucer, however, uſes the 
word Tragedy in a looſe ſenſe, (as Dr. Burney has obſerved, Hiſt. of Muſ. vol. ii. 
p- 320.) for a tragical lor. And for this he ſeems to have Plato's authority: ug 7s 
TPATIKHE. 


4 . 8 a” " 
” A Apueth 1 AL 1 ö F 
v 9 . td wall aw eter 90 . n 
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But the knight, and the hoſt, were amon g the bara: ALOE- 
NEIL: 
Ho! quod the knight, good fire, no more of this: 
That ye han ſaid is right ynougb ywis, 
And mochel more; for litel hevineſſe 
Is right ynough to mochel folk, I geſſe. 
I ſay for me, it is a gret diſſe, Caneaſi ineſs] 
Wher as men have ben in gret welth and eſe, 
To heren of hir ſoden fall, alas! 
And the contrary is joye and gret ſolas, 
As whan,a man hath ben in poure eſtar, 
And climbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 
And ther abideth in proſperitee : | 
_ Swiche thing is gladſom, as it thinketh me, 
And of ſwiche thing were goodly for to telle“. 


N E 101. 


P. 89. Wuo MAKE USE OF THE DECORATION TO PRO= 
DUCE, NOT THE TERRIBLE, BUT THE MARVELLOUS ONLY—. 


One would think, that commentators on Ariſtotle might find 
enough in this work to fatisfy the keeneſt appetite for difficulties, 
without any aſſiſtance from their own invention. Yet here, they 
have contrived to perplex one of the plaineſt paſſages that can be 
found. Nothing can well be clearer than Ariſtotle's expreſſion : 
e & MH TO ®ÞOBEPON, d rug obew;, au TO TEPATQAEE 
MONON, mepzueva{orre;—He is not, as ſome critics have ſup- 
poſed *, examining here 7hree different ways of raiſing terror, but 


TPATIKHE mTomoews amntouevss, & le,, KAI EN EIEST. Rep. x,—And fo ny 
after," OMHPOY, * xa a>az Twv@- TQN TPATQUAIONOINN : and he calls Homer 
gro Ty TU. See, alſo, p. 152, E. ed. Serr. vol. i. 


* v. 14/7 &e. 
_ > Robortelli, Caſtelvetro, Piccolomini, Beni. 
88 2 
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two only; — by the plot itſelf, which he juſtly pronounces to be 
the beſt way, and by the a5, the ſpectacle, ſcenes, dreſſes, &c. 
As for thoſe Poets, he continues, who make uſe of the edis, for 
the purpoſe of exciting, not terror, but wonder only, they are out 
of the queſtion ; this ** has nothing to do with Tragedy,” &c. If 
Ariſtotle, by regaredeg, had meant only, as has been underſtood, a 
monſtrous degree o the terrible.“ moftruoſo, ſoprano ſpavento, as 
Caſtelvetro calls it*, he ſurely would not have uſed ſo ſtrong an 
expreſſion a$—OYAEN Ty Tea KOINQNOYTEIN, . He does not 
here exclude even the regarrwes, abſolutely, and in general; but 
the mere regard; ; TET WOE, MONON—<** only the wonderful; 
and that, di Ty; ovews, The marvellous and ſupernatural, may, 
we know, in the hands of a Poet of genius, be made a powerful 
inſtrument of Tragic terror. Ariſtotle would hardly, I imagine, 
have cenſured a drama like that of Macbeth, as — * nothing 
* mn common with Tragedy. 

The difficulty, indeed, of managing the 22 ble Teporwdt;, ſo as to 
produce any ſerious effect, is ſufficiently great. We have, I think, 
but one dramatic Poet who could walk, though others may have 
dared to walk, „ within that circle. The decoration of the 
Eumenides of Æſchylus, and his chorus of y furies, with their 
wywo, and their wyuo , their ſnorimgs, their ſcreams, and their 
torches, may very well be conceived to have put women and chil- 
dren in a real fright ; but whether it produced any ſympathetic, 
illuſive, and pleaſurable, terror—the only terror in queſtion —1 
ſhould much doubt. Yet Dacier, very gravely, produces this 
ſtory of children fainting away, and women miſcarrying, with the 
fright, as an example of Tragic terror excited by the eus. Ac- 


b P. 298. M. Batteux follows this interpretation. He tranſlates rere, © f 
« frayant.” 


© dee v. 116, &c, 
u See Dr. Campbell's Philgſ. of Rhetoric, book 1. ch. ii. p. 323. 


P. 213, and 47, note 36.— The ſtory is told by the anonymous writer of the life 
of Aſchylus: bre Ta pe mia tai, ra de αοẽEt a ον⁰a. : 
cording 


N 3 n 
_ 4 enk ; ' | 


. J 


cording to Dacier's account, the allegorical perſonage of Aurora, or 


Madneſs, in the Hercules Furens of Euripides, appears in her aerial 


car, © with a hundred heads, round which hiſs a thouſand ferpents* J.. 
It is rather difficult to conceive how this could have been managed. 
Theſe hundred heads, in the paſſage of the chorus alluded to, 
v. 884, certainly belong to the ſerpents, not to Abræa herſelf; 
and the emendation of Reiſke ſeems probable ; — e:aroyneparoy 


Ogtwy ingnuor:.—** centicipitibus ſerpentum fibilis*,” Even ſo, I can 


ſcarce imagine an Athenian audience to have received this exhi- 


bition with countenances perfectly Tragic. The arrival of old 


Oct an mounted upon his Griffin, in the Prometheus of Aſchylus, 
muſt, one would ſuppoſe, have had as ridiculous an effect, as I 
remember the entrance of the Minotaur to have had upon the au- 
dience, ſome years ago, in the opera of Teſeo. 

If ſuch a dramatic entertainment as our Pantomime had exiſted 
in the days of Ariſtotle, he would probably have repreſented the 
Tragic Poets, whom he here cenſures, as encroaching on that 


province: for, indeed, the TEparwdeg wovoy Oe The bless rage 


ev, would accurately enough expreſs the yJoyy oxauy of the pan- 
tomime.—But, what would the philoſopher have faid to a ſpecies 
of the drama, of which the Og, which he places at the very bot- 
tom of his ſcale [cap. vi. ], is the very ſoul—apyy xa 609 Uνν and 
where the oxevoro:©., or the carpenter, takes the lead of the Poet? 
—To do it juſtice, however, it has its Mob, its fable, ſuch as it 
is, with its beginning, its middle, and its end; though a ſpectator 
may be often puzzled to make, as we commonly ſay, head or tail 
of its plot. It has alſo its dra; and its ee, its nude and its 
denouemens, in great abundance ; being, indeed, from beginning to 
end, a continued ſeries of note, tied by love, and cut by magic. 
Here are alſo rera% and avaywpra;, revolutions, and diſcove- 


P. 213. 
* See the Ox, Euripides, 
DS ries, 
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ries, in plenty; though the chief revolution, indeed, be in the 

| ſcenery ;—49 bg To everio Troy OPMMENON Hera And with 
reſpect to diſcoveries, the pantomime may be charaQerized as 
Ariſtotle characterizes the Odyſſey, — avaywgoa; you d. 
* it abounds throughout with diſcoveries* ;” for the peer hero 
is perpetually diſcovered, and very ſeldom «5 qua. Then 
there are Ilaby too, diſaſters — the meager covrnpm* at leaſt, 
which, to the upper gallery, make the merrieſt part of the en- 
tertainment. An eſſential character, the clown, is even appro- 
priated to this purpoſe of /uf/ering, and his clothes well wadded 
for the reception of blows, kicks, and falls*. But Ariſtotle little 
foreſaw, I ſuppoſe, when he wrote his firſt chapter, that a ſpecies 
of drama without words would one day be invented: ſtill leſs, pro- 
bably, could he have imagined, -what to the antients would haye 
appeared the ftrangeſt part of this buſineſs, that, though accom- 
panied throughout by Music, yet it would not imitate © by geſticu- 
<« lated rhythm” - dia oynuarifouey PYOMAN ; the geitures of the 
actors in pantomime, being not at all regulated by the meafures of 

the muſic, or only occaſionally, and accidentally, according to the 
ear, and inclination, of the performer”, 


Cap. xxiv. FO Part III. Sect. 1. 
e Cap. xi. | 
9 Cap. xil. init. 


2 The Germans, not many years ago, were, it ſeems, ſo fond of this ſort of hu- 

mour, that Dr. Burney tells us, © bills. were regularly brought in to the managers at 
e the end of each week, in which the comic actors uſed to charge; “ So much for 
« a flap on the face, “ So much for a broken head,” &c.— See vol. ii. of Dr. 
Burney's entertaining Journal of a Tour through Germany, &c. p. 223. 

h The pantomimic exhibitions of the Romans, ſpoken of in NOTE 4, and de- 
ſcribed pretty fully by Lucian, De Salt. were widely different. They were a ſpecies 
of dance, and the geſtures of the performers were ſtrictly governed by the rhythm 
of the muſic; the words, which it was the buſineſs of the dancer to expreſs by thoſe 
geſtures, being ung, at the ſame time, by a chorus, 
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NOTE 102. 
P. 90. Mes TERRIBLE, OR PITEOUS —, 


Aﬀter having eſtabliſhed, that the terrible * ** ſhould 
ariſe from the circumſtances of the action itſelf, Ariſtotle proceeds 


to examine what are the circumſtances that will produce the higheſt 
degree of terror and pity, within the proper limits; that is, ſo as 
to avoid what he calls the puzpo, the ſhocking, and diſguſting. 
And this, perhaps, led him here to uſe the words deu, and 6 duerga, 
as being, if I miſtake not, rather ſtronger than pon, and crave. 
For the ſubje& of this chapter ſeems, in ſhort, to be, e proper 
management of the Habu or diſaſtrous incidents: - Comment,” 
Dacier has rightly obſerved, © on doit ſe conduire dans les actions 
« afroces,” p. 236. Without this leading idea it would be difficult 
to explain ſatisfactorily ſome paſſages that follow. 


t. 
P. go. BETWEEN FRIENDS. 


Ev Tas ©0ay—For the wide ſenſe in which Ariſtotle here uſes 
the word pau, fee Ethic. Nicom. VIII. 1, and 7, ed. Ox. 1716, 
and the paſſage quoted in NoTE 276. 


NOTE 


N O T te 


P. 90. Bur 1r is nis PROVINCE: To INVENT OTHER SUB- 
JECTS, AND TO MAKE A $KILFUL USE OF THOSE WHICH HE 
FINDS ALREADY ESTABLISHED. The 


' AuToy de bee de, cbt 1019 mageTeJouero Werde, a The ex- 
preſſion is too ſhort and general to be clear. It is fairly capable 
of not leſs than 7hree different meanings. Evgioxew, may mean, to 
invent a ſubject from pure imagination, as Agatho invented his 
AN®OE * : or it may mean only, to ind out a new hiſtorical ſub- 
ject; or, laſtly, to invent, not a ſubject, but only circumſtances and 
incidents, by which the d ſubjects may be varied; which is 
Dacier's idea : — Le Poete doit inventer lui- meme, en ſe fer- 
% vant comme il faut des tables receues.” —I ſhall only ſay, that, 
on the whole, I prefer the ſecond of theſe explanations. Ariſtotle, 
it is true, had allowed®, that a Poet ought not to be chained down 

to the old traditional ſtories ; and even, that it would be 7:diculous 
(year) to ſuppoſe ſubjects of pure invention abſolutely prohibited. 
But this is delivered as a permiſſion, not as a precept ; and he 
would hardly have enforced a permiſſion by ſuch an expreſſion as 
he here uſes — &porw AEI. Again — r EYPIEKEIN, (againſt 
Dacier's explanation,) ſeems plainly oppoſed to ro; ru 
XPHEOAI — © to 2% old ſubjef7s properly, and to invent or find 
* out new ſubjefs: not new incidents for an old ſubject. This 
may, perhaps, receive ſome illuſtration and ſupport from a ſimilar 
paſſage in the Rhetoric*. In the ſecond chapter of the firſt book, 
he divides the proofs of the orator into two kinds - the &rexpe, and 


Cap. ix. Tranſl, Part II. Sect. 6, 
D bid. 
© It is quoted, I ſee, by Robortelli, 


the ere“ The are are the external proofs ; witneſſes, the 


torture, writings, and all ſuch proofs as are ready provided to the 
Pleader s hand—ooa pn 0 u rech cu, GNNG vod N. The &- 
re he defines to be thoſe argumentative progs which depend on 
the art and invention of the orator himſelf. He then concludes— 


PL de. rr, Tois fe XPHEALOAT, Tx de EYPEIN : — © of theſe. 
ce proofs, the firſt ſort we have only to make a proper uſe of; the 


cc Other we muſt invent. 


NR 00 © tog. 
. 91. Bor oF ALL THESE WAYS, &c. 


All this is not a little embroui//#,—Ariſtotle deſcribes three ways 
only. Then he lays, or ſeems to ſay, —* There 7s no other way: 
—T&p% rauræ BK £5w &xu;. And to prove this, he enumerates all 
the ways poſſible ; which, at laſt, turn out to be four. Hence the 
text has been ſuppoſed defective. [See Caſtelvetro; and Goulſton's 
ſupplemental tranſlation.] Perhaps there is no occaſion to ſuppoſe 
this. That, at leaſt, there is no accidental omiſſion of a fourth 
caſe, (that of purpaſing without executing, } ſeems pretty clear 
from the expreſſion, ETI de rr Tag Tevre: there is till a third 
« way be/ide theſe.” It would have been rather ſtrange, if, im- 
mediately after this, he had proceeded to mention a fourth way.— 
Taking then the paſſage as perfect, we muſt underſtand, I think, 

by % ELTIN aa, not—there 7s no other way poſſib/e— but, 
there is no other proper, admiſſible way: non licet aliter—it muſt not 
be done in any other way. For, he proceeds, there are but four 
ways poſſible; but of all theſe, (rerw dei. e. theſe four poſſible 
ways,) that of being ready to execute, knowimgly, and yet not exe- 
* cuting,” is the worſt, and not to be enumerated by a critic 
among thoſe ways which a Poet may be allowed to ule. 


X |} Thus 


1 * — 4 * — 75 I 1 * 
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Thus Dacier appears to have underſtood the paſſage, by his 
tranſlation, which, I think, is right, as to the ſenſe. But I thought 
Ariſtotle's meaning might be clearly enough expreſſed without 
A or N 


N O0 TR 2x06 
P. 92. BUT THE BEST OF ALL THESE WAYS IS THE LAST. 


In the 13th chapter (Tranfl. Se#. 12.) Ariſtotle had pronounced 
that to be the beſt conſtituted Tragedy, which terminates unhap- 
pily; and had repreſented that ſpecies, which gratifies, by its ca- 
taſtrophe, the ſympathetic wiſhes of the audience, as. inferior, and 
affording a kind of pleaſure rather appropriated to Comedy. Yet 
here, he appears to give the preference to a plan calculated to afford 
that very pleaſure in the higheſt degree. This ſeeming inconſiſt- 
ence has given the commentators much trouble. It is rather 
furpriſing, that Dacier ſhould have perceived what had eſcaped the 
ſuperior acuteneſs of the Italian annotators, vz2. that Ariſtotle is 
not, in this chapter, inquiring what is the beſt conſtitution of a 
Tragic fable in general, but, what is the beſt method of managing 
the moſt difaſtrous and atrocious incidents of Tragic ſtory, ſo as 
to produce the higheſt poſſible degree of Tragical emotion in the 
ſpectator, without producing horror and diſguſt x:. With this view 
of the ſubject, the reader, perhaps, will not ſee much difficulty in 
reconciling Ariftotle to himſelf. He might ſurely ſay, without 
inconſiſtence, Tragedy, to be perfect, ſhould terminate unhap- 
„ pily. Yet there may be particular exceptions to this general 
„rule. The end of Tragedy is, to excite terror and pity ; and 
* that end is moſt effectually anſwered, when thoſe emotions are 
© not only excited in the courſe of the drama, (as they undoubt- 


* Sce NOTE 102, 


« edly 
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© edly may be, and to a high degree, even in ſuch pieces as end 
« fortunately,) but are left impreſſed upon the mind of the ſpec- 
*«« tator by the cataſtrophe itſelf. Yet this Tragic terror i not to 
© be puſhed to abſolute horror, nor the rexymecy to be confounded 
© with the pwwapoy:; and I allow, that where the circumſtances of 
the traditional ſtory, from which the Poet takes his plot, are 
„ ſuch, as leave him only the alternative, either of diſguſting and 
« ſhocking the ſpectator, or of gratifying his wiſhes, the latter is 
e clearly to be preferred; and the din ovguor;, the double fable, 
** to which I aſſigned only the ſecond place ꝓ, will, in That 1 85 
* cular caſe, deſerve the fir/t.” 
Nothing ſeems more juſt, or more accurately expreſſed, than 
Ariſtotle's idea of the end of Tragedy; that it is, © 79 give that 
e pleaſure which ariſes from pity and terror through imitation: — ru 
e570 che 8 ou Golds di fu, u moovnv TAcxouuata—cap.x1v. (Tranſl. 
P. II. Se. 13.) But the Greek Tragedians will be thought, 
I believe, by moſt modern readers, to have ſometimes puſhed this 
principle rather too far, and to have excited a degree of horror, 
which even the charms of imitation cannot well be conceived to 
have ſoftened into pleaſurable emotion; and it appears to me, that 
Ariſtotle himſelf inclined to this opinion, and that he intended 
this chapter as a leſſon of caution to the Poets againſt this exceſs, 
He ſeems plainly to have conſidered the actual murder of a mother, 
a ſon, a brother, and the like, as incidents rather too horrible to be 
exhibited in any way. If the deed muf# be done, let it, he ſays, if 
poſſible if the ſtory will permit it be done ignorantly. But it will 
be ſtill better, if you can avoid doing it, entirely; if you can con- 
trive to make the expectation, combined with the atrociouſneſs of 
the event expected, anſwer your purpoſe, by raifing as much an- 
xiety, commiſeration, and terror in the ſpectator, as may conſiſt with 
that pleaſure which is the end of Tragedy, and then relieving him 
at laſt, by prevention at the very moment of execution. That 


+ Tranſl. p. 88. 
T:iz MS Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle thought the end of Tragedy might be ſufficiently an- 
ſwered by the mere exhectation of ſuch events, properly managed, 
appears from his expreſſion above :—z: ad:\p©s aJ:\Þov, 1 vie ra 
TEpa, 1 1TH bor, 1 vis tunregæ, c , H MEA AHS——rTavra H r- 
760%. © When a brother kills, or zs going to kill,” &c. 

For this purpoſe, not only the expectation muſt be ſuch, that 
the action ſhall appear imminent and inevitable, but the action 
itſelf expected muſt be ſuch, as, had it taken place, would have 
been dreadful, ** tolerable,” &e. ri T ANHKEE TON“, as Ari- 
ſtotle expreſſes himſelf in deſcribing theſe prevented hg. By 
theſe means, the emotion of terror is brought as near as poſ- 
fible to that which would ariſe from the actual perpetration '. 

If the purport of this chapter has been here rightly explained, 
the reader will ſee how Ariſtotle has been miſrepreſented by many 
modern critics, who have underſtood him to recommend the CY 
+/2-ntes of Euripides as a model of the beſt poſſible conſtruction 
oi a Tragic fable in general. Thus Maffei, in the dedication of 

his Merope—* Parla di eſſa Ariſtotele nella Poetica, dove trattando 
* de' modi di hen comporre la favola, da per eſempio dell” ottimo il 
« Cresfonte q Euripide, in cui l'atrocità veniva dalla ricognizione 
% impedita.” — And Voltaire, in his letter to Maffei, prefixed to 
the French Merope : © Ariſtote, dans fa Poetique immortelle, ne 


] find the ſame thing obſerved by Robortelli, whoſe ſhort comment is worth 
tranſcribing, © Addit vero Ariſtoteles - Twv amerur: grave enim atroxque factum 
« jlud in Tragcdiis eſſe oportet, quod aliquis patraturus erm? fuerit, quia max- 
; e imum affert auditoribus terrorem, qui proprius Tragediz eſt, et admirationem 
: | | | « jincredibilem, Aiunt enim, Quid fo mattaſſet *— quam parum ab fuit d cede!” 
* p. 160. 

b This is well obſerved, and well expreſſed, by Piccolomini, (p. 215, &c.) who, 
with Victorius and other commentators, confeſſes himſelf embarraſſed by the ſeeming 
inconſiſtence of the author in this paſſage, and gives the imminence of the perpetra- 
tion as the only ſolution that occurs to him, His comment is excellent, but too long 
for tranſcription, I had not ſeen it when my remarks were written; but I was 
glad to find them ſo ſupported, 


OT balance 


* 
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* balance pas a dire, que la to de Merope et de ſon 


e fils, etoit le moment le plus intereſſant de toute la ſcene Grecque. 


* Il donnoit à ce coup de Theatre la preference ſur tous les autres.” 


P. 92. MxRoOpR, &c. 


Plutarch's account of the effect of this coup de Theatre upon the 
audience, is worth tranſcribing, though apparently incorrect. 
Doe. de Tyv E TY T eoryto0uy MEPOTIHN, em Tov uv To, 0g over 
TE b, re NE apaperyy, KOs NEVYBT Oy ——_ | 


*Ocuwrepa 5 Ta” 6 EVW Cid To: 
IL 


dc Ev To 08A x Toa, ouveCohurera Hoyt lan, Poſow ?] ae 


de. un Sν,H To k,, Neo, Haw TLwry To leganciou.— 
[legs Eagrop. p. 1837, ed. H. Se] 


For other fragments of this Tragedy, hs reader may ſee the 


Ox. Euripides. 


N OTE . 108. 
. 92. THE MAN * 


RS SHOULD BE GOOD. 


Good, in the uſual ſenſe of moral goodneſs ; the ls ſenſe which 
Jens, applied to manners, will bear, and which, even though the 
word would admit of other ſenſes, would here be fixed, beyond a 
doubt, by the plain, unequivocal expreſſion of the whole paſſage. 
Dacier admires and follows the nonſenſe of Le Boſſu, who makes 
xens% ibn mean poetically good; that is, well marked by the Poet; 
in which ſenſe, the rule is gually well obſerved by Milton in his 
Satan, and by Richardſon in his Grandiſon. There are,” ac- 
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cording to this beſt inter preter of Ari both", ” « deux ſortes de bonts 
* dans les meurs; lune que Von peut appeller morale, et qui eſt 
e propre à la vertu: et Vautre eſt la poetique, à laquelle cer hommes 
&* los plus victeux ont autant de part que les gens de bien. How 
could Mr. Harris, with his thorough knowledge of the Greek 


language, and his clear and exact turn of thinking in general, re- 


commend all this, as“ a je and copious commentary on this part 
of Ariſtotle's Poetics ©?” I ſhall not waſte time in confuting, 
what has been ſufficiently confuted long ago“. — Tig ay, To G- 
v e,. Dacier's note is a curious ſpecimen of abſurd in- 
ter pretation ſupported by falſe tranſlationꝰ. 

The beſt comment J have ſeen on this paſſage is that of Hein- 


ſius; which I ſhall therefore give entire. 


«© Cxterum, in moribus, quatuor tenenda eſſe docet Ariſtoteles; 
“ quorum primum eſt, ut ſint i. Quod eſt exponendum plu- 
© ribus. Inter ea quæ quam maximè in Tragœdia reprehendebat 
« PLA TO, vel præcipuum hoc erat; - quod nimirum varia, non 
„ uniformis, fit illius imitatio; et occafione oblata, probos juxta 


ee mmproboſque imitetur; nonnunquam autem improbos tantum: 


quo facillimè animum, quod ſupra monebamus, decipi humanum, 
« qui dum ſolum reſpicit decorum, quod propoſitum eſt illi, Sono- 
rum ſæpe, et malorum, diſcrimen non agnoſcit, et, ut ipſe Poeta, 


* * > 
b Traite du Poeme Ep. lib. iv. c. 4. i 


See Philol. Inquiries, p. 166; and Le Boſſu, lib. iv. c. 4, 5, &c. to which he 
refers} 


By Mrs De la Barre. See Mem. de . ſad, Nc. his ſecond Di}, Sur le Poeme 


2 Harris, On Muſic, &c. p. 83, note. 


Epigue. See alſo M. Batteux's ſatisfactory note on this paſſage. 
* Ariſtotle ſays plainly, the 0 will be xgnrov, if the ægoaiggcig is xenrn, and the 


contrary :—pavoy jv, ſc. ni@- eta] tav Pavany ſc. Trae mom Pavegav, | xerrov Of, 


ba Xgn5w. See, now, Dacier's verſion of this: “ Il ya des mceurs dans un diſcours, 


de ou dans une action, lorſque Pun et l'autre font connoitre Vinclination ou la reſo- 
« Jution telle qu'elle eſt, mauvaiſe ſi elle eff mauvaiſe, bonne ſi elle ęſt bonne.“ 


See De Rep. ili. p. 394, 395 &c. (Ed. Serr.) the paſſages here alluded to. 


* 


* utroſque 
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* utroſque mores imitatur; quo nihil magis in republic perni- 
* tioſum excogitari poteſt. Quippe ratione iſta ſcholam vitiorum, 
* non virtutum, fieri theatrum; et quidem quanto magis hanc 
4 in partem inclinamus omnes. Preterea, interpretes Platonis— 
* alium admitti ab eo negant Poetam, quam qui omni varietate 
6 ſublata, Deum et bonorum virorum actiones imitetur *; cetera 
* enim delectare quidem, non autem docere; plerumque vero 
* mores vitiare ac corrumpere, ideoque nocere magis quam pro- 
„% deſſe. Huic ut occurreret Philoſophus, primum hoc de moribus 
* praceptum efſe voluit, probi ut efſent ; tales enim eſſe in Trage- 
« dia non modo poſſe, quod negabat Plato, fed et, quantum ratio 
* poematis permitteret, debere. Confirmant hoc exempla tragico- 
rum; qui ſine ulla lege hanc tamen legem ſunt ſecuti. Etiam 
6 poſteriores critici, qui nonnullas veterum hoc nomine notarunt, 
* quod aut omnes, aut pleraſque, peſſime moratas haberent perſonas. 
« Qualis eſt, ex. grat. Euripide Oreftes; in quo, preter Pyladen, 
« improbi omnium ſunt mores*. Neque enim hæc mens Ariſto- 
e telis, aut non alios quam optime moratos, eſſe inducendos, aut, 
« f alii inducantur, quos fuiſſe improbos conſtat, probos iis tribu- 
_ © endos eſſe mores : /ed, ut, quantum ratio permittit, plures optime 
* morati in eodem inducantur dramate. Quamvis enim et utrique 
* requiruntur, et tam horum quam illorum ratione conſtet decorum, 


“ probos tanto elle nas quanto plus conducunt cum 
h 22» 85 


10 fl pectanturt 


To do full juſtice to Ariſtotle's meaning, it muſt be obſerved, 
1. That what he * ſhould be underſtood chi, ng by no 


* Plato ſays, the Poets ſhould he obliged, r Tz ,] kiuoονν bg E CuO To TONAROW,, 
„j An TO HH oieiy ( to imitate good characters or not to imitate at all. —Rep. iii. 


p. 401. B. 


He alludes, I ſuppoſe, to the cenſure paſſed upon that Tragedy in one of the 


argument prefixed : To dau tu in ounynz SUI XEIPIL ION AE T OIL HO ELI. 
1 yoo Thnals, nave; Dauor . | 


De Trag. conſtit. cap. xiv. 
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ora MH ANAFKHE OTLHZ, x. r. «\,—4. That what he preſently 
adds, eg de ev ow yea |, is a neceſſary modification of the precept, 


may be, conſiſtently with the obſervance of the other requilites 


BEPA hurtful, pernicious, for ox, or more, in his enume- 


dency of Tragedy, and of imitative Poetry in general, he ſo far at 


Sect. 7. 


0 0 T7 8 

means Holly, as ſome have explained it“, of the principal charadters. 
2. That the word Xgy5©- does not imply a character of high and 
exemplary virtue. It ſeems to anſwer to our popular expreſſion, 
a good fort of man; and it excludes abſolutely, only habitual vice, 
bad difpoſition, rome, MOXOHPIA, as it is expreſſed in a paſſage 
that ſhould be compared with this *. 3. That the rule, even with 
reſpect to ſuch characters, is not abſolute ; as is evident from 
Ariſtotle's expreſſion, when he gives an example of the violation of 
it, T&paderypue oHG MH ANADTKAION : and, again, in cap. xxv. 


and ſhews, that he did not mean, as Heinſius well obſerves, to ex- 
clude comparative badneſs of manners, but meant only—as good as 


mentioned the apuorroy, and the c. 
The reaſon of the precept, Ariſtotle has not given us. But, it 
appears, I think, clearly, from his ſubſtituting the word BAA- 


ration of the greateſt faults of Poetry at the end of cap. xxv". 
that, however he might differ from Plato as to the hurtful ten- 


leaſt agreed with him, as to admit the danger of thoſe poetical, 
embellithed, and flattering, exhibitions of vice, in which, as one 


1 So M. Batteux; and Marmontel, Poet. Frangoifs, ii. & who defends the true 
ſenſe of xenr« ibm but ſays, that © the intereſting perſonage of the piece is the only one 
« whom Ariſtotle had in view.” But, Ariſtotle inſtances in Menelaus, who certainly 
is not © le perſonnage intereſſant,” in the Oreſtes, His inſtance of ſaves, too, ſhews 
the precept to be general. 


k Cap. xxv. at the end, where this fault in the manners is exprefied thus Of br 
2nmyanci; — MOXOHPIA* brav un Gvaynns seng, Mx. T. a. — See, Tranſl. Part IV. 


1 What he means s by yo, is explained in the Rhet. II. 7.— . de, ENOx ue, 


ual mums dio Tous N dune, 1 YERW Kal YUM Ka dn. xa Dax? n Oerraꝰ O, &c. 


= Tranſl. Part IV, Sect. 7,--Scc, NOTE 200. 
of 


* 


of the moſt eloquent, and I might add, the moſt Platonic *, of mo- 
dern writers expreſſes it, —* L'auteur, pour faite parler chacun 
ce ſelon ſon caractere, eſt force de mettre dans la 3 des me- 
« chants leurs maximes, et leurs principes, revetus de tout l'eclat 
te des beaux vers, et debites d'un ton impoſant et ſententieux, pour 
« Vinſtruftion du parterre*.” With reſpec to characters of atro- 
cious villainy, ſuch as that of Glenalvon in Douglas, which can 
excite only pure deteſtation, I believe the ideas of Plato, and 
perhaps of Ariſtotle, were very nearly, if not exactly, the ſame, 
which this admirable writer has expreſſed in the concluding note 
of his Nouvelle Elo. iſe, —<c En achevant de relire ce recueil, je crois 
« your pourquoi Vinteret, tout foible qu'il eſt, m'en eſt fi agreable, 
te et le ſera, je penſe, a tout lecteur d'un bon naturel. C'eſt qu'au 
* moins ce foible interct eſt pur et ſans melange de peine ; qu'il 
e reſt point excite par des noirceurs, par des crimes, ni mele du 
& fourment de hair. je ne ſgaurois concevoir quel plaifir on peut 
bas prendre a imaginer et compoſer le perſonnage d'un ſcelerat, /, 
&* mettre à ſa place tandis qu'on le repreſente*, a lui preter Veclat le 
eplus impoſant. Je plains beaucoup les auteurs de tant de 
* Tragedies pleines d'horreurs, leſquels paſſent leur vie a faire agir 
« et parler des gens qu'on ne peut Ecouter ni voir fans ſouffrir, &c. 


" On this ſubject eſpecially. See his whole letter to M. D'Alembert againſt the 
eſtabliſhment of a Theatre at Geneva. 


o Lettre 3 D'Alembert, p. 54.—Plato, after citing ſome verſes of Homer which 
he conceived to have a pernicious tendency, ſays, that he reprobates them—sx, 6; & 
TONTING u, hd roig TONNE Gtzeiv, an OEM TIOTHTIKATEPA, TOZLOTTQ, HTTON 
'AKOYETEON mai xa apart, &. De Repub, iii. circ. init, 


? In Plato's figurative and expreſſive language—teauroy Exuarrav Te u Bviravma eig 


reg TWY Kavovay Tune. Rep. ili. p. 396. And ſeg before, p. 395, C. D. 


U u NOTE 
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„„ 8 : 100; 


P. 92. IN GENERAL, WOMEN ARE, PERHAPS, RATHER 
BAD THAN GOOD. | 


* Ariſtote,” ſays M. Batteux, © ne parle pas ici des femmes en ge- 
* neral, mais ſeulement de celles que les Poetes ont miſes ſur le 
% Thedtre, telles que Medee, Clytemneſtre, &c. This is polite; 
but it will not make Ariſtotle polite. He ſpeaks plainly ; and 
what he fays is, I fear, but too conformable to the manner in 
which the antients uſually ſpeak of the ſex in general. At leaſt, 
he is certainly conſiſtent with himſelf: witneſs the following very 
curious character of women in his Hi/tory of Animals, which I give 
the reader, by no means for his aſſent, but for his wonder, or his 
diverſion. TS | 

Torn, ale EET LOVESERCY Xu g [%NNOV e. Os ÞboveproTepaY TE Kou 
Neige, a PL\OAOIAOPON warn, ua MHK TIK QT E- 
PON*. Er. de va 2 LLOANOV % 0uTerT@, xa ANAIAEETEPON 
KAI FTETAELTTEPON, EUZ@'UETYTOTEROV re, KO PYNMOVIRWTEDOV" er. de, 
ATPTINOTEPON KAI OKNHPOTEPON 94 0Atg αν Ler- 
1. r. . [ De Hit. Animal. lib. ix. cap. 1.) * 

To make the reader amends for the pain which this cool and 
ſerious invective of the philoſopher and the naturaliſt may have 
given him, I cannot reſiſt the temptation of preſenting him with 
a ſpecimen of more fportive ſatire on this ſubject, in a very plea- 


IDmcrunurego (i. e.) YBPIETIKQLTEPON, fays Heſychius. I am afraid the word 
means wit it ſays, Jul. Pollux gives it as one of the epithets of a boxer. We 
might tranſlate it, with well-bred ainbiguity—* more ftriking,” 


» 1, e.—“ more able to krep late hours, and, at the ſame time, more /azy, than 
men.“ | 5 


ſant 
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Gant fragment, preſerved by Athenwys, from a Comedy of Eu- 


bulus, 


P. 9% 


Q Zev roh ,, £1 KELOG EYW TOTE 
Epto YUvaunag, vn At moon CDG — 
TIzvTwv gv KTNACT WY £10 Se 


Kan yu Mnda, Rang e 


Meya rp ce rig cg KauTaumncge RK 3 
AMxncouv avrebma Nong - 10 cg 

Poudgery Th KOKWSE rig -, 5 Ai, 

Xon5gn Tis 1 EE Ig 3=—91140s, SN 
Taxes e uw a XPHETAI FYNAIKEE ere\urov, 
Tord av TIONHPON er: AEYAV TONAGG EN 


If ever againſt woman-kind I rail, | 
Great Jupiter confound me !—for of al! ; 
The good things of this world, they are the beſt, 
Medea, you will ſay, was bad: agreed; 

But, what a jewel was Penelope 

Urge you the wicked Cytemneſtra?—I, 

Oppoſe the good Aceſtis.—If you tell me 

Of Phedra,—I remind you of the good, 

—Stay, let me ſee—the good——Alas !' how ſoon 
My memory fails me there; while, of the bad, 
Examples in abundance ſtill occur. 


See Athen. p. 559, or the Excerpta ex Trag. &c. of 
Grotius, p. 657. 


N n rm. 


RESEMBLANCEZ -- -A DIFFERENT THING, &c. 


The words, woTee UonTGU, are embarraſſing; for the difference here 
ſpoken of had not been mentioned before, as the expreſſion, in its 
molt obvious ſenſe, implies. The only meaning I can find 1s 


U u 2 this. 


* . av „ „ e . 


n 8 2 OO _ r ers N = „ — p , n ” . . 
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this. The two requiſites, the aαννeνν and the òh,j,t, propriety;. 
and reſemblance, might eaſily be confounded ; the gcov being 
indeed only the aguorroy in another point of view. The violence 
and fierceneſs of Medea, for example, which form her h:/torical,. 
or traditional character, and, therefore, the /Zeneſ5 of the Poet's. 
picture, may be ſaid to be appeorrorra, proper or ſuitable, with reſpect 
to the individual, though Terry Xo BeRoTTOTE, improper and 
unjurtable, to the general character of the ſex.—And thus Picco-- 
lomini:—* la terza conditione che aſſegna Ariſtotele à i coſtumi, 
la qual conſiſte in eſſer mile, non differiſce della ſeconda, poſta 
* nell' eſſer convenevoli, in altro, ſe non che la conditione del con- 
* venevole riguarda J uν-,νẽ,jGunle; com' à dire, che quel coſtume 
* convenga ad un principe, quello ad un ſuddito, quello a l' uomo 
„ &c.—lenza conſiderar queſta particolar perſona, © quella: et la 
conditione del nile riguarda il particolare; come à dire, qual 
* coſtume corvenga di porre in uno che habbia da rappreſentar' 
i Achille; qual in quello che habbia da repreſentare Oreſte, &c. 
(p. 220.) 5 „ 

Indeed, Ariſtotle would hardly have thought of admoniſhing 
the reader not to confound the two things, had he not ſeen that 
they were liable to be confounded. He would not have remarked, 
that they were diferent, had they been perfectly, and obviouſly, 
ditin. I think then, that the words, wore sr, muſt refer 
only to the dperror, and the meaning mult be, that, to make the 
manners /ife, is a different thing nat only from making them good, 
but even from making them proper, in ſuch a way as had been ſaid 
—in bat ſenſe, in which the. word agworrora had juſt been uſed,, 
and explained by his inſtance. But if we underſtand the paſſage 
thus, there ſhould be no ſtop after Tuna *. 


By Piccolomini's verſion, (for he ſays nothing about this difficulty in his com- 
mentary,) it appears that he underſtood the paſſage as I do: © — effendo coſi fatta 
« conditione diverſa dall' effer* i coſtumi formati buoni, et ancera convenevol; nel mode 
che gia ſi 6 detto. 
| But, 
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But, why does Ariſtotle mention af all, a difference ſo very 
obvious as that between reſemblance, and goodneſs, of manners ?— 
Theſe two requiſites could not eaſily be confounded, any more than 
likeneſs and beauty in a portrait. There was more danger of a 
reader's thinking the oo too different from the xengov, and, as a 
general precept, incompatible with it. And ſo indeed he ſeems to 
have apprehended himſelf, by what he preſently after ſays about 
the hi? GS õ,uꝓr, and his rule, that the Poet, in imitation of 
the painter, ſhould exhibit his characters as much better than 


they were, or are ſuppoſed to have been, as is conſiſtent with the 


preſervation of the /zkeneſs.. 


N O 0 E 1 


P. 93. THoUGH THE MODEL or THE POET'S IMITATION 


BE SOME PERSON OF UNUNIFORM MANNERS; STILL THAT 


PERSON MUST BE REPRESENTED AS UNIFORMLY UNUNIFORM. 


| Teraprov de, ro du * K Yee %. TK J, & TW uit TUBEN OV 
Ka TozTov . o roriheig, ops O). U 04 emu ----<*< which 


* laſt words,” ſays an eminent writer, ©* having been not at all 
* underſtood, have kept his interpreters from ſeeing the true ſenſe 


and ſcope of the precept. For they have been explained of ſuch 
* characters as that of Tigellius in Horace; which, however proper 
« for fatyr, or for farcical Comedy, are of too fantaſtic and whim- 
* ſical a nature to be admitted into Tragedy; of which Ariſtotle 
* muſt there be chiefly underſtood to ſpeak, and to which Horace, 
« in this place, alone confines himſelf. Tis true, indeed, it may 
„% be faid, that though a whim/ica/ or fantaſtic character be 


« improper for Tragedy, an irreſolute one is not. Nothing is 


* finer than a ſtruggle between different paſſions ; and it is per- 


At the end of this SeR. of the tranſlation ; and of cap. xv. of the original. 


6 fectly 
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& fectly natural, that in ſuch a circumſtance, each ſhould prevail 
« by turns.” —But then there is the wideſt difference between the 
* two caſes. Tigellius, with all his fantaſtic irreſolution, is as 
&* uniform a character, as that of Mitio. If the expreſſion may be 
** allowed, its very inconſiſtency is of the eſſence of its uniformity. 
* On the other hand, Electra, torn with ſundry conflicting paſſions, 
is moſt apparently, and in the propereſt notion of the word, 
* ununiform. One of the ſtrongeſt touches in her character is 
*« that of a high, heroic ſpirit, ſenfible to her own, and her fa- 
*© mily's injuries, and determined, at any rate, to revenge them. 
Let no ſooner is this revenge perpetrated, than ſhe ſoftens, re- 
* lents, and pities. Here is a manifeſt aununiformity, which can, 


in no proper ſenſe of the expreſſion, lay claim to the critic's 


* oucaey, but may be ſo managed, by the Poet's ſkill, as to become 
* conliſtent with the baſis or foundation of her character, that is, 
*© to be oun)u; wouary, And that this, in fact, was the meaning 


« of the critic, is plain from the ſimilar example to his own rule, 


« oiven in the caſe of Iphigenia: which he ſpecifies (how juſtly, 
„will be conſidered hereafter) as an inſtance of the avwpans, 
* irregular, or ununiform, character, ill-expreſſed, or made incon- 


tent. So that the genuine ſenſe of the precept is, Let the 
* manners be uniform; or, if ununiform, yet conſiſtently ſo, or 


* uniformly ununiform:“ exactly copied, according to the reading 


e here given, by Horace. Whereas in the other way, it ſtands 


„ thus: © Let your characters be uniform, or unchanged ; or, if 
you paint an ununiform character (ſuch as Tigellius) let it be 
* ununiform all the way ; z. e. ſuch an irregular character to the 
* end of the play, as it was at the beginning; which is, in effect, 
„to fay, let it be uniform:” which apparcutly deſtroys the latter 


part of the precept, and makes it an unmeaning tautology with 


£« the former*.” 


Comment. on the Ep. to the Piſos, &c. vol. i. p. 104, &c. 
I I have 


© ati an 
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I have given this paſſage entire, that the reader may have it 
fully in his power to judge, for himſelf, whether I miſtake or miſ- 
repreſent the meaning of any part of it. I ſhould be ſorry to be 
thought capable of a perfect confidence in my own opinion, how- 
ever carefully and deliberately formed, when it is oppoſed by that 


of ſuch a writer. But, after having repeatedly conſidered this 


comment, as it certainly deſerves to be conſidered, with all the at- 
tention in my power, I am obliged to confeſs, that it does not ſa- 
tisfy me, and that the common interpretation ſtill appears to me 
to ſtand its ground. My reaſons are theſe: 

1. I cannot think, that ſuch change, irreſolution, and temporary 
inconſiſtence as ariſes from “ conflicting paſſions, comes under 
the meaning of Ariſtotle's HOL dοf⁰ilpʒ.ů . HO,, is the prevail- 
ing djpoition, the habitual meager, or ſettled characten. Elec- 


tra, it is ſaid, © torn with ſundry conflicting pa//zons, is moſt 


« apparently, and in the propereft ſenſe of the word, ununiform.” 
Not fo, I think, in Ariſtotlè''s ſenſe of the word aruard-, as ex- 
preſsiy applied by him here to 1%, or manners. The irregularities 
of conduct, or of ſentiment and ſpeech, ariſing from paſſion, ſeem to 
be a diſtinct thing from ſuch as imply a change of the fixed, pre- 
vailing y{@., or characteriſtic manners of the perſon. When ſuch 
paſſionate ununiformity as that above deſcribed in Electra, is ſo ma- 
naged by the Poet's ſkill, as to become con/iſtent with the baſis or 
* foundation of her character, that character is not, then, I think, 
as the ingenious critic conſiders it to be, par; avupancy, i. e. (as 
it is expreſſed in the beginning of the following note, p. 127.) “an 
« ununiform character juſtly ſuſtained, or, uniformly ununiform: 
it is not, if I underſtand Ariſtotle rightly; e-wwuzacy at all, in His 
ſenſe; for he ſpeaks only of anomalous manners ; and anomalous 
manners, plainly, cannot be made “ conſiſtent with the baſis or 


foundation of a character,” in any other ſenſe, than as that very 


anomaly itſelf conſtitutes the character. And this I take to be 
Ariſtotle's meaning : for he is ſpeaking of that anomaly, in which 
| different 
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different characters, not, in which different Paſſions, prevail 
oy Fa turns.” 

The very expreſſion, r you ANQMAAOE TIE 76 TW 
fei TRxRex wv, xa TOIOYTON HOOE dͤxoribes, ſeems plainly to 
indicate an ununiform character, ſuch as he explains by the ouanu; 
eyuwuaxoy that follows. —avuuarn® TIE—an anomalous - PERSON: 
1, e. a perſon of inconſiſtent manners, or character. This ex- 
preſſion ſeems hardly applicable, without violence, to ſuch caſual 
and merely apparent inconſiſtence, as ariſes from conflicting paſ- 
ſions, and is reconcilable with « the baſis or foundation of a cha- 
* 

3. © The genuine ſenſe of the precept, we are told, « is, Let 
* the manners be uniform; or, if ununiform, yet conſiſtentiy ſo, 
* or uniformly unumform.” But, con/iftently, and uniformly, ſeem 
to preſent different ideas. Ariſtotle's word, ouaau;, preſents only 
the latter of theſe :—anzformly—that is, more literally, equally * 
evenly, &c. it does not, I think, anſwer at all to con/itently, in the 
ſenſe in which it is evidently applied, in this explanation, to what 
is not incongruous—not unaccountable, &c*, Had this, therefore, 
been Ariſtotle's meaning, he would, probably, have uſed, either 
£075, Or eoyws, or ſome other ſuch word appropriated to that 
meaning; not ouaau;, Which is never, as far as I know, uſed in 
the ſenſe of conf fently. 

4. But it is objected, that if we take OMCENWG A to mean 
« uniform all the way, 1. e. ſuch an irregular character to the end 
« of the play, as it was at the beginning, this, © is, in effect 
„to ſay, let it be uniform; which apparently deſtroys the latter 


In Horace's character of Tigellius, lib. i. ſat. 3. © Nil #QUALE,” is, 2% O 
AON. And fo, “ Vixit INXQUAL1s”—awwpan®r, in fat. 7. lib. ii. of PRISCUs, 
another character of the ſame ſtamp, © VERTUMxIS, quotquot ſunt, natus iniquis.” 
V, 14. | 


» Thus, in the next note All theſe conſiderations put together, Electra might 
« aſſiſt at the aſſaſſination of her mother, conſiſtently with the ſtrongeſt feelings of 
4 picty and affection. Notes on the Ep. to the Piſcs, p. 112. 


9 
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* part of the precept, and makes it an unmeaning tautology with 
the former. The firſt part of the precept, I think, is, Let 
the manners be uniform; or, as we ſay, of @ piece. Now to 
this an objector might ſay,—** This cannot be an indiſpenſable 
«© rule; uniformity cannot be eſſentially requiſite to the manners: 
5e for, what, if the Poet ſhould take for the ſubje& of his imita- 
tion a perſon whoſe manners are not uniform?“ -The anſwer, 
or * ſecond part of the precept, is,. then, that want of uni- 
* 'formity muſt be ſach-as conſtitutes the very charadter itſelf ; for 
this falls within the rule; the << very inconſiſtency” of the cha- 
e racter (to u uſe the ingenious critic's on words,) being, in this 
caſe, * of the eſſence of its uniformity. TI confeſs I do not here 
pereeive atiy thing that can properly be called tautolagy; for though 
the philoſopher ſays, indeed, in the cond part of the precept no 
more than he meant to tay in the fir; yet he plainly apprehended 
it was more than he might be underſtood to ſay, and therefore he 
ſubjoined this neceſſary explanation. What he fays is, in ſhort, 
only this“ Let the manners be uniform: an ununiform character 
* js no exception to this rule*.” | 

The Tigellius of Horace offered himſelf ll 1 upon 
this occaſion, to the commentators, as an illuſtration. We need 
not, however, ſuppoſe Ariſtotle to have thought of ſo very fan- 
taſtic and comic a ſpecies of incoherence. Mutability and caprice 
are ſometimes found in higher characters, where they are leſs 
ludicrous in their appearance, and, ſometimes, very ſerious in their 


effects. And though, perhaps, any character of the kind may 


© Le Boſſu obſerves, very well, in explaining this rule, that whenever the Poet 
admits this inequality of manners, © il doit bien faire remarquer aux auditeurs, que 
« cette inegalite eſt an caraciere qu'il danne expris d un perſonnage.” Livre iv. ch. 7. 
The following compariſon is no unhappy illuſtration of Ariſtotle's: precept. -« Il 
-< arrive;quelquefois, qu'une meme perſonne eſt egale et inegale (opus jii˙. S.) en 
% meme tems. Parceque le caractere, qui dans la pluſ-part des hommes reſſemble 
c au ſoleil, dont egalite conſiſte à paroitre tojours le meme, en d'autres reſſemble a la 
* june, dont Vegalite n'eſt qu? a changer quatre fois de faces en un mois. —0⁰. n 


XX | have 
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have too much of a comic caſt to accord with our ideas of Tragic 


dignity, we have no reaſon to conclude, that it would have found 


the ſame difficulty of admittance upon the Greek ſtage, where the 
Tragic mule did, not OE combat to be ſeen, Aa- 
*g οον VEALTUTE. F 


I ſhall only add to this note the Glowing gs from. ahe 


commentary of Victorius, which appears to me to explain well, 


in few words, the meaning, and the ſpirit, of Aziſtotle's precept. 

© Studens oſtendere quantopere. hoc ;preceptum' cuſtodiendum 
oh fit, affirmat, fi quis forte varius diſſimiliſque fibi inductus 
« /emel fat, eum, talem in omni facto totius fabulæ ſer vandum eſſez 
, uabilitas a Poetd ' cuſtodiatur in natura wie THR quart often 
dend: quod non fieret, ſi aliquis levis, nec in eden propoſite 
*© permanens, inductus, paulo. poſted | firmus et obſtinati animi 
« fingeretur. Si morum jigitur inægualitas naturæque incon/lantia 
« conſtanter ſervanda eſt, quanto magis. natura indole que JA"; 
*« par ſibi ac 1 gis ad extremum abe debet,” 


N O T E 112. 


P. 93. WI HAVE AN EXAMPLE OF MANNERS UNNECES= 


| SARILY BAD, IN THE CHARACTER OF MeNnELaus, &c. 


Mr. Potter, in the introduction to his tranflation of the Oreftes, 


ſays of this paſſage, that it © may be conſidered as a myſterious 


© oracular ſentence, which wants an expounder.” I can only fay, 
that I think the commentators would have reaſon to congratulate 
themſelves, if no ſentence of this mangled work wanted an expo- 


ſitor more than this. Whether we read avxyuaio, Or avaynais z— 


an wnneceſ/ary example of bad manners, or an example of unne- 
ceſſary badneſs of manners; the ſenſe ſeems evidently the ſame: 
and that Ariſtotle could not mean, what the excellent tranſlator of 
Aiſchylus and Euripides ſeems to think he might mean —to 
* excuſe the Poet upon the neceſſity” '—ſufliciently appears from 

| 7 another 


4265 
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another paſſage, at the end of the 25th chapter, [Tranſl. Part IV. 
Sect. 7.] where this character is again mentioned as an inſtance 
of vitious manners , excuſed by 210 neceſſi 4 avory ung Sg. Mr. 
Potter complains: of “ the little light which the paſſage derives 
from the connexion:” I think without reaſon. For as the other 
examples given are examples of the viv/aticn of his other precepts, 
relative to propriety, and un iformity, of manners, the connection 
plainly indicates his to be an example of the ſimilar violation of his 
firſt rule — that the manners ſhould. be good. So far, then, ſeems to 
be clear. In what particular view Ariſtotle thought the badneſs of 
the character not neceſſary, may be, indeed, leſs clear. I ſhould ſup- 
poſe him to mean, that the hiſtorical, or traditional, character of 
Menelaus, and the obſervance of the aw», by no means obliged 
Euripides to paint him i in ſuch colours. With reſpect to the plea, 
that it was neceſſary, beeauſe 7 the drama could not, otherwiſs, 
have been worked up to this terrible height of Tragic diſtreſs,” 
Ariſtotle s anſwer would, perhaps, have been fimilar to that which 
he makes upon another occaſion :—4. e. the Poet ſhould not, ori- 
ginally, have ſo conſtructed his plan, as to bring upon himſelf the 
neceſſity of committing ſo great a fault: — g agxns yup 4 d c 
Ca TorTs;, [1C. pubs; ]. cap. xxiv. 
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P. 93. Or UNUNIFORM 1 MANNERS, IN THE IPH1GENIA AT 
AULI1s, &c. 


« How does this appear, independently of the name of this 
great critic,? Iphigenia is drawn indeed at firſt, fearful and 
> ſuppliant : and ſurely with the greateſt obſervance of nature. 
« 'The account of her deſtination to the altar was ſudden, and 
without the leaſt preparation: and, as Lucretius well obſerves, 
2 commenting her caſe, NUBENDI TEMPORE IN ISO; When 
KXZ©. 1 her 


8 g 


© her thoughts were all employed, and, fecording to the fimpli- 
© city of thoſe times, cenfeſſed to be fo, on her promiſed nuptials. 
The cauſe of ſuch deftination too, as appeared at firſt, was the 
« private famlly intereſt of Menelaus. All this juſtifies, or rather 
demands, the ſtrongeſt expreſſion of female fear and weakneſs. 
„But ſhe afterwards recants and voluntarily devotes herſelf to 
a the altar.” And this, with the ſame ſtrict attention to proba- 
« bility. She had now informed herſelf of the importance of 
hs caſe, Her devotement was the demand of Apollo, and the 
* joint petition of all Greece. The glory of her country, the 
« dipnity and intereſt of her family, the life of the generous 
15 Achilles, and her own future fame, were, all, nearly concerned 
in it. All this conſidered, together with the high, heroic 
6 ſentiments of. thoſe times, and the ſaperior merit, as was be- 
« lieved, of voluntary devotement, Iphigenia's character muſt 
have been very unfit for the diſtrefs of a whole Tragedy to turn 
* upon, if ſhe had not, in the end, diſcovered the readieſt ſub- 
_ « miffion to her appointment. But, to ſhew with what won- 
« derful propriety the Poet knew to ſuſtain his characters, we 
« find her, after all, and notwithſtandin g the heroiſm of the 
change, in a ſtrong and paſſionate apoſtrophe to her native 
8 Mycenæ, confeſſing ſome involuntary apprehenſions and regrets, 
*« the remains of that inſtinctive abhorrence of death, which had 
* before ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed her. NT 


Ebpeihas ExAad: free 98. 


Oavrerax d AN ö. 


Once the bright ſtar of Greece 
But I ſubmit to die. 


4 « This, I take to be not only a full vindication of the conſiſtency 

« of Iphigenia's character, but as delicate a ſtroke of nature as is, 

perhaps, to be found in any writer.” [Commentary on the Ep. to 

the Pifos, &c. vol. i. p. 113, &c. ] | 

If all I knew of the Tragedy i in queſtion was from this inge- 
nious 
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nious defence, I ſhould certainly acquit Euripides. I cannot acquit 
him, or can only partially acquit him, when I read the Tragedy 
itſelf. The fact perhaps is, that the queſtion, whether the critic's 
cenſure be juſt or not, cannot poſſibly be decided by any general 
ſtatement of the caſe. That Iphigenia, ſo circumſtanced as ſhe is 
here, and very juſtly, deſcribed to be, night at firſt be timid and 
ſuppliant, and, at laſt, meet death with reſolution, and this, 
without any inconfiſtence, or duplicity of character, will hardly 
be diſputed. But the queſtion is, whether Euripides has actually 
2 drawn this timidity, and this reſolution, as to preſerve the 
unity of character. To determine this fairly, we muſt, at laſt, 
have recourſe to the detail of the Poet's execution, and the actual 
impreſſion which, on the whole, it leaves upon the reader's mind. 
All depends here upon degree and manner. A ſingle nuance in the 
colouring, a ſlight depreſſion or elevation of tone, in the ſuppliant, 
or the heroine, may be ſufficient to determine the impreſſion this 
way, or that. What this impreſſion was upon Ariſtotle's mind, 
it may be obſerved that he has marked very preciſely and clearly 
by the expreſſion, OTAEN EOIKEN H TKETEYOTEA TH: TY 
TEPH: :—** the ſupplicating Iphigenia is NOTHING LIKE tbe Ipbi- 
« genia of the concluſion.” The expreſſion, I think, does not 
imply, that he thought the mere circumſtance of her ſupplicating 
at firſt for life, and recanting afterwards, was, of itſelf, neceſſarily 
inconſiſtent, but, that the manner in which the ſupplicated was 
ſuch, as to make her, in that part, appear to be a different cha- 
rafter, another perſon, from your: ſhe appears to be when ſhe 
recants. 

- My own opinion I confeſs to be, that though BY conſiderations 
ſuggeſted in this ingenious defence of Euripides may prove the 
cenſure of Ariſtotle to be too ſtrongly, or, at leaſt, too generally, 
expreſſed, yet they do not prove it to be without foundation, I 
ſay, too generally, becauſe perhaps there is but one paſſage in the 
eee of the Agios: Iphigenia, to which the OYAEN etomey is 
6 fairly 
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fairly applicable, in its full force, Her ſpeech, E: pev rev Og eus, 
&c. v. 1211, which, on the whole, is highly pathetic, ends with 
theſe unhappy lines: 


— — i. 8e og cu,νEr̃ 
Oxyy* KAKQE ZHN KPEIL TON H OANEIN KAANE®. 
v. 1249.— 


I leave it to the reader to determine, whether any intervening 
circumſtances, that can be imagined, will make it at all conceiv- 
able, that the ſame Iphigenia, ſhould, in the ſhort ſpace of time taken 
1p by the recital of, at moſt, only 3 5 lines of dialogue, experience ſuch 
a total change of ſentiments, as to expreſs the moſt heroic reſolu- 
tion, and the utmoſt ſenſibility to the glory of dying for her 
country; as to fay,— 


— — dada. 22 7 2 EM. 
r 4 exTropbeTt Toi” TRUTH Yap , uu, 


Aic Hang, c. Tad; s r K0u YAO, x 90g 8 £41. D. 1397 5 


* This is ſoftened in Mr. Potter's verſion: 


— „ of his ſenſes is he reft, 
« Who hath a wiſh to die; for life, though ill, | 
Excells whate'er there is of good in death, | v. 1365. 


» The reader of Euripides will obſerve, that Iphigenia continues the ſame ſtrain of 
conſternation and lamentation after the ſpeech of her father in reply to her ſupplica- 
tion; (v. 1255, &c.) and even at v. 3175 ſhe 17 ſhe dies,“ pe murdered by 
« an impious father.“ | 

EÞoyaiow 6 avooioow * 
Avorus rare. 


From the end of this monoſtrophic lamentation to her heroic ”m v. 1368, there 
are, I think, but 35 lines. 


— — For Greece I * my life. 

« Slay me, demoliſh Troy: for theſe ſhall be 

Long time my monuments, my children theſe, 

« My nuptials, and my glory. 

Potter's Eurip. v. 1549. 


It 
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It ſeems probable, that Ariſtotle had chiefly in view the particular 
lines I have quoted ; and had he any way pointed his cenſure to 
that paſſage — had he faid, de come y OTTO ix E,¼, &c. 
quoting, or referring to, the verſes, I think there could have 
been no objection to the juſtice of his criticiſm. 

Gravina, who has alſo defended Euripides in his book Della 
Tragedia, lays great ſtreſs upon a circumſtance, which does, indeed, 
ſeem to be of conſiderable moment in the Poet's juſtification ; 1 
mean, the effect of neceſſity in producing courage and reſolution. 
«© Non & maravigha, ſe Ifigenia, quantunque per naturalezza del 
« ſeſſo, timida, ed amoroſa della vita, inch? Ia poteva Jperare 1 poi 
5 reſa forte dalla neceſſita, madre ſpeſſo anche delle virtù morali, 
* come anima generoſamente educata, diſprezza la morte, e can- 
„ gia Tamor bella vita in compiacenza di gloria. II che alla 
5 giornata anche offerviamo in perſone di naſcita e d'animo vile, 
*« che condotte alla morte, arditamente Vabbracciano, quantunque 
<« a} primo avviſo cofternate rimaneſſero; perch? Pidea della nece/ſ= 
« fta non avea uſata ancor la ſua forza.” [SeF. 19.] 

This ſeems much to the purpoſe ; and it is ſupported by its 
agreement with what we find in the Tragedy itſelf. For the 
change in the ſentiments and language of Iphigenia is not, as we 

have ſeen, produced before the ſcene in Trochaics between Cly- 
tæmneſtra and Achilles; the very ſcene in which the inevitable 
neceflity of the facrifice is firſt made clearly apparent. The effect 
of this on the reſolution of Iphigenia is viſible alſo in her ſpeech : 


1 0 AAYNA® 22 cp 8 Card loY. 


K — — — — — 


Aa xa os ruf opow Nen, pn d Chun Spar, 
KAI HAEON IPAZQMEN OTAEN. — 


———— — — —— 5 — —_— 


ANN AMHXANON*'—dJups cu T oper PM, &c. 


v. 1372. 


The 
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The learned Mr. Markland, in his excellent edition of the two 
Iphigemias, defends Euripides upon very different ground. He 
admits the inconſiſtence, not only in the character of Iphigenia, 
but in all the characters of the play, except Clytæmneſtra; and 
even in the chorus. But all this he ſuppoſes to have been 27- 
tended by the Poet, as a moral lefſon—a ſtriking picture of the 
*« kevity and mconflancy of the human mind. ” And he wonders, 
which I cannot ſay I do, that this ſhould have eſcaped the ayxwoux 
of Ariſtotle*. ö 3 


FT 175 
P. 94. HENCE IT Is EVIDENT THAT THE DEVELOPMENT 
4180, 0. | | 


Heinſius pronounces this whole paſſage, to the words, e Tw O«. 
ry Top. —incluſively, to be certainly out of its proper place. And 
I ſhould be of his opinion, if ſuch digreſſive and parenthetical 
inſertions were not very uſual with Ariſtotle. The expreſſion, how- 
ever, ſhould be obſerved :—@avego sv or: KAI rag Auruy, &c. that 
« the development 4%, &c. 7. e. as well as the other incidents 
of the fable, juſt mentioned. Moſt of the verſions neglect the 
word ka, which is important, and greatly helps the connection. 
This digreſſion, however, though not unrelated, is but flightly and 
obliquely related, to his preſent ſubject; and ſeems introduced 

rather amo pyyavs, and in violation of his own rule—rero peru 
rxro 7 av&yuauo 1 wee, It interrupts the connection, and obſcures 
the purport, of the chapter; and though we allow it to be where 
the author placed it, we may fairly queſtion, whether he has placed 
it where it ſhould be. 
| 4 p. 190. Note on v. 1375. 
De Trag. cap. xii. 


NOTE 


pr a — — ——-— 
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P. 94. MAchINERVY. 


Amo nN. —It appears from Jul. Pollux, lib. iv. cap. 19. 


that the term, wyxav, was not applied indiſcriminately to the ma- 


chinery of the play-houſe in general, but was appropriated to that 


particular machine, in which Gods and Heroes made their appear- 
ance in the alr. Myxavn de, ber dene. 3.04 Howes 789 * eps, —1 hope 


it was ſomething better than the MAN of the French opera, ſo 


pleaſantly deſcribed by Rouſſeau :— 
Les chars des Dieux et des Decfles ſont compoſes de quatre 
* ſolives encadrees et ſuſpendues a une groſſe corde en forme d'eſcar- 
* polette ; entre ces ſolives eſt une planche en travers, ſur laquelle 
ele Dieu s'aſſeye, et ſur le devant pend un morceau de grofle toile 
* barbouillee, qui ſert de nuage a ce magnifique char. On voit 
vers le bas de la machine l'illumination de deux ou trois chan- 
«« delles puantes et mal mouchees, qui, tandis que le perſonnage ſe 


« demene et crie en branlant dans ſon eſcarpolette, entument 
« tout a ſon aiſe. Encens digne de la divinite *. 


The account of the machinery of a Greek Theatre, in the 


chapter of Jul. Pollux above referred to, is curious, and amuſing, 
as far as it 1s intelligible, 


N © TE T6. 
P. 94. OR THE RETURN OF THE GREEKS IN THE ILIAD. 


Ka & TH: IAIAAI r reg. roy caro It has been diſputed, 
whether Ariſtotle here ſpeaks of the Iliad of Homer, or of ſome 


Nouvelle Eloiſe, Part II. Let. xxiii. 


Y Y E. ragedy 
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Tragedy called The Thad. See Dacier's note. — But, if we ſuppoſe 


the text to be right here, I ſee not how we can reaſonably reject 
the firſt of theſe interpretations. H IATAL, as Beni has well ob- 
ſerved, can only be, THE Iliad,—1. e. Homer's Iliad. Dacier ſup- 
poſes the T ragedy to have been called, The Thad, or, The return 
« of the Grechs; and to be that mentioned by Longinus, Sect. 15, 
and attributed to Sophocles. But, even ſuppoſing a Tragedy to be 


meant, it ſeems very clear from Ariſtotle's expreſſion, that the title 


muſt have been, H Duag, only; for he ſays, EN Ty Dad TA ITEPI 
Toy among —, e, © the circumitances, or incidents, relative to the 
*« return of the Greeks, in [the Tragedy of | The Iliad. —So, cap. 
XxXIv.—59 TH Oduooen—THX E TY eue Indeed, The Thad, taken 


alone, ſeems an improbable title for a Tragedy; but Dacier's 
junction is ſtill more improbable. He might as well have ima- 


gined a Tragedy with this title—H Oguorax, H, H EKOELXIZ.— 
As to the Tragedy of Sophocles mentioned by Longinus, it ſeems 
clearly to have been his PoLYXENA*. 

Suppoſing, then, the text not to be defective, we cannot, I think, 
avoid underſtanding Ariſtotle to ſpeak of the machinery, (to uſe the 
word in his general ſenſe,) in the ſecond book of the Iliad, where 


Minerva deſcends to prevent the return of the Greeks*. It is true 


indeed, as has been objected, that an inſtance drawn from an 
Epic Poem is not what one would expect here, where the ſubject 


is Tragedy; and, that though there be, in this inſtance, a dif- 


ficulty folved—a Ant cut—yet this ui, is not, properly, A 
wwbs, in that ſenſe, in which Ariſtotle applies the term in cap. xviiił. 
to the final denouement of a Tragic fable. We muſt therefore 
ſuppoſe him to have produced this, merely as an obvious and 


well known example of the ort of ſupernatural interpoſition, or 


See the note of Ruhnkenius in Toup's Longinus. 
M. B. 1 Kc. 


© 'Tranſl, Part II. Sect. 18. 
machinery, 


VVV 


machinery, that would be improper in the auoz of a Tragedy. 
For, that he intended to cenſure the niniſteria Deorum, fo 


neceſſary to the Epic Poem, and fo frequent in the great model of 


all Epic Poems, cannot be imagined without abſurdity, and is by 
no means neceſſarily implied, as Dacier ſeems to think, in this 1 in- 
ter pretation. 

Such appears to me to be the only meaning, and the beſt apology, 
which the paſſage will bear, taking for granted the integrity of the 
original, But of this, I confeſs, I doubt. M. Batteux tranf- 
lates—* la petite Iliade.“ But if we admit that ſenſe, as Ari- 
ſtotle certainly would not have called ht Poem THE Iliad, without 
diſtinction, we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the text defective, and the 
word MIKPA; to be omitted“; and it ſeems very probable that this 
was the caſe, The illuſtration, indeed, will {till be drawn from 
an Epic Poem; but from one of an irregular and boric ſtructure, 
conſiſting of a ſtring of ill-united ſtories*, and which ſeems to 
have been conſidered as 2 fort of feed-phit, or nurſery, of ſubjects 
for the uſe of the Tragic Poets: ſo that in referring to it, Ariſtotle 
may be underſtood to refer to ſuch Tragedies as were founded on 
it, which he enumerates himſelf no fewer than eight, and one 
wos called ANONAOYE ; taken, { ſuppoſe, like the Po- 

2 of Sophocles mentioned by Longinus, from that part of 
the Little Had, which related the detention of the Greeks in the 
Thracian Cherſoneſe, and the appearance of the ghoſt of Achilles 
demanding the facrifice of Polyxena. See the Hecuba of Euripides, 

, &c. and 104, &c,—and the fine defcription of the facrifice, 
v. 519, &c.— In Mr, Potter's tranſlation, v. 36—102—go1, 


4 — Ti MIKPAN Pia —and, e mig MͤIK PA InaS@-, cap. xxiii. 
* Sec Ariſtotle's account of it, cap. xxiil. Tranſl, Part III. Sect, 1. 


NO TH. 117. 
P. 95. OR or INDOLENT—. 


| Pabup©. :—indolent—nonchalant. Hefychius explains PabuuO.,— 
'O MH IONHTIKOE aan EKATTOE. It is improperly rendered, 
% timide, by M. Battrur, and © manſueto, by the Italian tranſ- 
lators. 


T 


P. 95. SHOULD DRAW AN EXAMPLE APPROACHING RAÄ- 
THER TO A GOOD, THAN TO A HARD AND FEROCIOUS, CHA= 
RACTER. | 


The original is—'Ovrw xa: Tov Tomy, pipeptevov Hou GPYINES E po 
bupsc, KG T ANAG TO Thu eo g err. roy Ab, ErieNeα TOW rc 
dery lc 1 TRANpOTYTO» da; ow Tov Ax. NA Ayabuv xa O. A 
paſſage that has much perplexed and divided the commentators. 
Of all the explanations which this perplexity has produced, that 
of Dacier is the moſt improbable and ill- founded. He forces 
pxbup©- into the ſenſe of, emporte, furicux, and makes it encherir 
e ſur ogyaS..” Eniaxac, he wrenches from the obvious and proper 
ſenſe in which it 1s continually uſed by Ariſtotle, into that of 
probability, And the reſult of this violent operation upon the 
paſſage, is the following ſtrange verſion :—*© Il faut tout de meme, 
qu'un Pocte qui veut imiter un homme colere et emporte, ou 
* quelqu” autre caractere ſemblable, ſe remette bien plus devant 
e les yeux ce que la colere doit faire vraiſemblablement (i. e. emacs) 
* que ce qu elle a fait (1. e. q oxanoryrE-!) et c'eſt ainſi,” &c. 
l may venture to leave all this to the learned reader's rejection, 

without 
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without any farther comment. I ſhall only juſt obſerve, that the 
expreiion, KAI oy. KAI (x). evidently marks different characters; 
not, as Dacier waxes it, different degrees only of the /ame cha- 
racter. | 

Heinſius firſt ſuggeſted, that the phraſe sm ðk)-ag j oumporyrOs, 
was elliptical, and wax to be underſtood. But in ſpite of the 
* Attica veniſtas, I am much more inclined to ſuſpect an ni 
h jon of the word. Ariſtotle would hardly have uſed a mode of 
_ expreſſion ſo unavoidably ambi. guous — or rather, that would, 
almoſt unavoidably, lead to a wrong ſenſe; for, the fact is, that 
all the commentators, before Heinfius, underſtood the 3, as 
indeed every reader, I believe, would at firſt naturally underſtand 
it, in the disjunctive ſenſe of, or. Beſides this, I doubt whether 
any example of this elliptic phraſe occurs in Ariſtotle's works. 
That it may, I will not take upon me to deny; but it ſeems, at 
leaſt, very unuſual. An inſtance of it I have not found; but the 
reader may find many inſtances of the full phraſe, waaaov y, even in 
this treatiſe*. However, one, or the other, of theſe ſuppoſitious, 
it ſeems neceſſary to adopt. The paſſage will then, without 
forcing the words erwxuu and oxanorn; from their uſual and 
proper ſignification, afford a clear and conſiſtent meaning. Exia- 
x« is uſed, I think, here, as it is in cap. x11. in the general ſenſe 
of good. Tr plainly relates only to his firſt inſtance, of 
the c, the angry character, of which it ſeems to expreſs the 
extreme degree. In the Ethics ad N:icom. we have ALT PIOI «a, 
 EKAHPOI, as ſynonymous, or very nearly fo*. A paſſage of 
Plato may ſerve to illuſtrate and confirm this ſenſe of the word. 


= Cap. i. Quoioxoyey MANAON H TomTny,—Cap, ix. MAAAON Toy wt —— H 
ry WeTQWy,— CUP. XXIV. Tpoaupeola TE GOWMATH 124 Emora, MANNON H ovwarta xai anliava. 


d So, in the Rhet. lib. i. cap. 5. Eun is plainly uſed as ſynonymous with g -. 


For, defining the word xpnropinic, he ſays— dr u EIIIEIKEIZ ardgeg, I ſc. goo b 
XPHYTO®@LAOLE, 


* Lib. Iv. Cap. 8. ed. Wilk,. 
Speaking 
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Speaking of the ſvhνᷣeg, or iraſcible nature, he ſays, it may produce 
the 9 :e. oog een rope, aavq er ay «19 MAAAON A EIITA- 
OEN TOY AEONTOY, EKAHPOTEPON re d xaMT0 vryvor d, 


co To £2, —And juſt before—ATPIOTHTOE re #% EKAHPOTH= 
TO, x ov Wanaztuaxg Ts Hou nue r HN. 


The ſenſe of the paſſage, then, will be, that, in order to recon- 
cile the firſt precept, of the Xengovs with the third, of the 014040, the 
character ſhould be brought as ear to a good one, as is conſiſtent 
with the circumſtance of /ikeneſs., Thus, if ſuch a character as 
that of Achilles is to be drawn, its ſtriking features are to be pre- 
ſerved, but, at the fame time, to be rather improved and ſoftened, 
than exaggerated. For the expreſſion muſt be obſerved. Ariſtotle 
does not ſay abſolutely, according to the ſenſe of Heinſius, that 


Achilles og to be drawn, or was drawn, TApHderypuce Erie, 


but ratber ſo than otherwiſe ;—<MAAAON 4 0%Aangornr@,,—** Loin 
* de charger encore le defaut, / le rapprochera de la vertu; as 
M. Batteux has very well expreſſed the ſpirit of the rule, though 
he has generalized it, and made it refer to al that precedes—xas 
cy, xc pabuus;, EC.—-whereas it appears plainly, from what has 
been ſaid of the force of oxangorns, that the words, erwzneua mow 
Tod, 1 0M. Can be applied only to the eeyau; for as to the 
Sab, ſuch a character may, indeed, be flattered into the en- 


renne, but cannot well, by any diſtortion, be made to appear 


e. = 

Still, however, what every one, I believe, naturally expects at 
the firſt reading of this paſſage, as it now ſtands, is, that after 
having mentioned 7wo inſtances of faulty characters, the ogyiav,, and 
the pabvun, Ariſtotle ſhould mention 7wo correſponding inſtances 
of good qualities bordering upon, or connected with, each, and 
of which the Poet might avail himſelf, to give to each a favour- 
able turn, But, inſtead of this, we have a good, and a bad qua- 
lity, (eine, and TKANITIG,) both of which, as we have (cen, 


De Repub, lib. iii. ed, Maß. p. 228, 


can 
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can be made to relate only to his h/ inſtance, the oy ; fo that 
all the reſt, between the words gyiz;, and Em ,ẽE“ͤ muſt be paren- 
thetical, The harihneſs and embarraſſment of ſuch a conſtruc- 
tion, led me formerly to ſuſpect an error in one of the words, bm 
eneeicg, Or oKAmporrr©-; and a conjecture was ſuggeſted to me by a 
_ paſſage in the Rheroric, which, I hope, will at leaſt be thought 
plautible enough to excuſe my laying it before the reader. The 
ſuſpicion ſeemed to fall upon chr G-; for the enwnesx would 
anſwer well enough as a ſoftening, or improvement, of pabu ; 
as an indolent man, who concerns himſelf about nothing, and 
cares only for his own eaſe, is often ſpoken of as a quiet, good kind 
of man. Inſtead of owngoryr®-, then, I thought it not impro= 
bable, that Ariſtotle might have written a7xX0747@., The paſſage 
of Ariſtotle himſelf which ſuggeſted this to me, is in the firſt book 
of his Rhetoric, cap. ix. where, delivering the uſual precepts re- 
lative to the art of encomiaſtic miſrepreſentation, he lays, —Aur reer 
1 EXOGOV, E 7 Togo \gVEVTV at, xaru To BEATIETON* bio, 
TON OPTIAON Kc Tov peavizev, ATINOTN* . Tov cbady, [EYRHAO= 
re Ku Teo" %e T. . The whole paſſage is much to the 
purpoſe of this place ; and is, plainly, not more applicable to the 
Rhetorician, with reſpect to the hero of his oration, than it is to 
the Poet, with reſpect to the hero of his poem. A paſſage of 
Euripides will add, perhaps, ſome probability to this conjecture, 
In the [phigenza at Aulis, Achilles thus draws his own character: 

Ec 0 EV ud. eurebecars Toctig, 

Xeigco , exceov H gore AIIAOYE exe. 

Kaul To ATgridaus, mW EV TYWITOL KONWG, 

Ile. orav de fun c, & Truro), v. 926. 
Where the meaning of reomug dnbg, is very well fixed by the two 
ſubſequent lines, and by the expreſſion, exeubepay Guo, in the verſe 
that follows them. 

Plato, alſo, in the Hippias, talks much of the ſimplicity, truth, 


and ſincerity, of Achilles; as if, in his view, they were the pro- 
* 


— 


minent 
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minent features of what was good in the Homeric character of 
that hero. When Socrates aſks Hippias, whether Achilles is not 
repreſented by Homer as an artful, deſigning character, Hippias 
anſwers—Hx:5 7 % Twxgerreg, a) AIIAOTLTATO C. And, again, 
ws 0 Lev AX/AAEvg em ci e Te wo ATINOYE® 0 5 0s Oduo ous ene. TE 
xa telnc*. And the following lines are there quoted, in which 
Homer has made Achilles ſtrongly mark this feature of his own 
character : 


Alopeveg AateTiacn, dah Oduocev, 
X 2 9 oy uu UTYNEVEWL QToEmTEY, 
H. Teo 9 Ppovew re, Ko ws TETEAET MEVOY eg 
Ex Yap ju0; ee cus aided TUNYT, 
Oc x Re {Ev ebe e 67 Se, GANG 0s Sagt. | 
II. ix. 308. 
The ſenſe, then, of the paſſage before us, according to this con- 
jecture, would be this: If the Poet chuſe for the ſubject of his 
imitation a paſlonate, or an indolent man, he ſhould give to the 


former the caſt of plain ſincerity, and honeſt frankneſs; and to 


the other, (the ghον .) that of moderation, gentleneſs', good- 
nature, and what the French, by an expreflive word which our 
language wants, term, bonbommis. But I dwell too long upon 
a mere conjecture, The evident propriety of the word oxAyoorns, 
as applicable to the un/o/tened and unflattered character of Achilles, 
may juſtly, perhaps, protect it from ſuſpicion ; though, on the 
other hand, the paſſages I have adduced, added to the improbabi- 
lity of the e//zp/e ſuppoſed by Heinſius, the embarraſſment of the 
parentheſis, and the advantage of leaving the y to its moſt obvious, 
digjun&ive, ſenſe, prevent me from a total rejection of this idea. 
The word Tagedeyuz, here, is taken by moſt of the commen- 
tators to mean a perfect ideal model.“ fummum exemplar,” For 


© Tom. i. p. 364. ed. Serr. 
f Eniving—TIPAOE, METPIOE. — Suidas, 
£ Robortelli, Victorius, Piccol. Beni, Goulſton, 
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this I ſee no reaſon. I take it to be uſed here, as it is generally, 
I believe, if not always, uſed by Ariſtotle, merely for an example. 
Of this the reader may eaſily ſatisfy himſelf by — the 
uſeful index to Mr. Winſtanley's cp 


N OO FT £ 119. 


P. 95. As ACHILLES IS DRAWN BY AGATHO AND BY 
Homes. 


PLATo, in the 74rd book of his Republic, gives a very different 
view of the Homeric Achilles. He makes him a mere compound 
of extreme pride and extreme meanneſs: wee exav & auTw vornuare 
Ouo Eva CANNING, evereubegicw {ET QUNOXCNPART IO, Hos PT lehnen 


becy Te N auh gran To which we may add, as a companion, Dr. 


Jortin's portrait of Achilles: A boiſterous, rapacious, mercenary, 
* cruel, and unrelenting brute; and the reader pities none of his 
« calamities, and is pleaſed with none of his ſucceſſes? !” This 
is far enough from the Tagadayus emma. But for a juſter ac- 


count of this matter, and for the beſt illuſtration of this paſſage 
of Ariſtotle that can be given, I refer the reader to Dr. Beattie's 


analyſis of the character of this hero, as drawn by Homer ; ; 
Eſſay on Poetry, &c. Part I. ch. iv. 


4 So that he united in himſelf two vices the moſt oppoſite to each other; ava- 
ct xicious meanneſs on the one hand, and, on the other, an en contempt both of 
« Gods and men.” —P, 174, ed. Maſſey. 


> Six Diſſertations, p. 214. 
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P. 95. AND BESIDES THESE, WHATEVER RELATES TO 
THOSE SENSES WHICH HAVE A NECESSARY CONNECTION 
WITH POETRY. 


Here are two readings : vag Tupu rer & evcyun; axoheberas armdy- 
CEL TY, TONTIN and, T'% Tt%9% Tos eg & OVAY KN) &c. but in both, the 
object, and general ſenſe of the paſſage, ſeem to be the ſame, though 
in both, the expreſſion, it muſt be confeſſed, is ſufficiently em- 
barraſſed and obſcure. I have preferred the latter, (which is that 
of Victorius,) as being, on the whole, the cleareſt “. 

The /en/es that belong to, accompany, or are connected with, Per; 
are, plainly, the fight, and the hearing, as relative to the Owl, or 


fpefacle, in the whole extent of that term, and to the Mexoroux or 


Muc. When theſe are ſaid to be &Z avayuns axonubura Ty mort, 
it cannot be meant that the parts relative to them are eſential to 
the Tragic Poem, like the fable, manners, &c. but only, that they 
are neceſſary appendages of the drama in its complete ſtate, as de- 
figned for repreſentation. This is perfectly conformable to what 
was before ſaid of the Ohe; that, though confeſſedly, 1 in one view, 
Mugs Gch THC TONTNG mo yet, in another view, EE ANAT KHL &v 
en 7. popeov T Tea pediag 0 0 759 Owrws x00 pu©-*. 

The drift of the precept is obvious. The decoration ſhould be 
ſuch as to agree with the rules juſt laid down for the manners. 


In the treatiſe IIei &o8noew;, the ſame expreſſion occurs: —ù ue apy xa yeuory;: 
AKOAOTOEI Taow EX ANATKHZ. ©« Tactus et guſtus animalia omnia neceſſarid 
comitantur.”” Tom. i. p. 653. ed. Duval. 


Cap. vi.—“ is mo foreign to the art.” — Tranſl. Part II. Se. 3. 


d 1bid. init. « The DECORATION muſt neceſſarily be one of its parts,” Part II. 
Sect. 2. 


The 
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The ſcenery, dreſſes, action, &c. muſt be figur rovra, du., - pro- 
bability, nature, and the coſtume, muſt be obſerved. Even the 
iq ie Berrwvuy, the improved imitation, has here, too, its obvious 
application. The ſqualid hair, and ragged dreſs, of Electra“, 
muſt, as well as the oxxyory; of Achilles, be a little flattered in 
the repreſentation, and not 709 like, &c. 

The rule extends, alſo, to the Melopœia, or the Muc; which, 
from other paſſages of Ariſtotle's works, we may ſuſpe& to have 
been ſometimes ſuch, as ſacrificed propriety, and juſt expreſſion— 
the 19, the mperoy, &c. to the depraved taſte of what he calls the 
Pogr nor ſpectators“. 


It is probable that Ariſtotle alludes, alſo, to cap. xvii. and to 
the miſtakes, which the Poet is liable to commit, who compoſes 


without keeping the lage, and the effects of A in his 
eye. 

Though the Poet neicker painted the ſcenes, nor made the 
dreſſes, yet all this formed one of the fix conſtituent parts of Tra- 
| gedy; fell, of courſe, under the direction and controul of the 
Poet, and was of the utmoſt importance to the ſucceſs of his 


piece, at a time when repreſentation was almoſt eſſential to the 1dea 
of dramatic poetry”. 


© Barba je TIINAPAN KOMAN, | 
Kai TPYXH TAA' tpwv merry; Eurip. Electra, 184. 


4 See, De Repub. lib. viii. cap. 6, and 7, p. 457, E. 459, A. ed. Duval. The 
conteſts ( ayuv;), indeed, of which he ſpeaks in theſe paſſages, ſeem to have been 
merely muſical, But the known influence of the ſame popular audience in the dra- 
matic conteſts, and the caution given by Ariſtotle in the paſſage we are conſidering, 
make it probable, that even in the muſic of Tragedy, efj ecially in the inſtrumental 
part of it, ſomething of the ſame accommodation might prevail. 


* Tranſl, Part II. Sect. 17. 
4 See Diſſ. I. Part II. at the end. 
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P. 96. ALL THOSE DISCOVERIES IN WHICH THE SIGN 18 
PRODUCED BY WAY OF PROOF. 


„„ explained by Dacier after the Italian 


commentators. Indeed, the very words of Homer, in the paſſage 


alluded to, ſufficiently illuſtrate the meaning of the expreſſion. 


E. de 0 x0 EHMA age N Th dum, 
"Opec pe ev yrwror, TILELTQOHTON T es Ove, 
'OYAHN „&c. Od. 6. 217. 
te To give you firmer faith, now truſt your eye: 
5 Lo! the Drone fear indented on my thigh.” 

Pope, xxi. 226. 


Other 0” WI of * thus uſed, not for the purpoſe of acci- 
dental diſcovery, but as confirmations of a voluntary diſcovery pre- 
viouſly made, may eaſily be found. Thus, in the Electra of So- 
phocles, when Electra aſks her erer. H yap ov xev©. ;—he 
anſwers— 


— — "Tod mor (Aria tas 
gad rr, expucel £ E. T&O1 AE 


N OT E 122. 


P. 96. Tnosk WHICH==---=HAPPEN SUDDENLY AND cA- 
SUALLY, ARE BETTER. 


Ex wegire reg. — Non valet hic e r, mutationem illam 


0 ingentem fortunarum, ſed, z TeprmeTeua, ſignificat, caſu, fortuito, 
« et quia ita cecidit. Viclorius. 


4 80 
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So in the paſſage from Polybius quoted by Suidas, under the 
words ITegmere, and Euheng:— 4 Tuxy To TX601 cure Nh Se, £9 
EK IEPINHETEIAL, d d Tyg ayNwoutg. Ke T. N. 

Ariſtotle's uſing the word thus, adverbially, after having hi- 
therto uſed it only in its technical, or dramatic, ſenſe, of a ſudden 
change of fortune, produces ſome ambiguity ; and the more ſo, as 
the adverbial phraſe, & Her, ſeems not to be of very common 
ion oma Heinſius, taking Teger4us in the dramatic ſenſe, 
tranſlates—©* que e mutationibus in contrarium oriuntun; which, 
indeed, is the obvious meaning of the expreſſion, if not underſtood 
adverbially. But it cannot be Ariſtotle's meaning, becauſe the 
diſcovery of the ſcar of Ulyſſes was not the conſequence of any 
ſuch mpmeruz, Indeed, it was neither the Mr nor the 
cauſe, of any reverſe of fortune. 

I have ſometimes ſuſpected that Ariſtotle make write it, & 
IIPOIETEIAE, by which all ambiguity would have been avoided. 
But, perhaps, after all, the phraſe had no ambiguity to Greet ears, 
and the paſſage may be right as it dans. 


„ 


P. 96. DiscovxRIES INVENTED, AT PLEASURE, BY TIE 
PoE T, AND, ON THAT ACCOUNT, STILL INARTIPICIAL. 


AeuTepa de, c. TETONpeVL oͤro 78 ron, dio aro. The expreſ- 
ſion, Terompera ü ro Ts ronrs, muſt neceflarily, I think, be under- 
ſtood emphatically, and muſt mean, not merely invented, (for fo are 
the other diſcoveries alſo, which follow,) but arbitrarily invented by 
the Poet, and obviouſly ſo, © upon the ſpur of the occaſion ;” in 
oppoſition to ſuch means of diſcovery and recognition, as, though 
ſtill indeed of the Poet's invention, are artfully prepared in the 


very texture of his plot, and appear to ariſe, neceſſarily or pro- 
bably, 


bably, from the action itſelf. And thus I find it well explained 
by Piccolomini : — © Chiama Ariftotele queſta ſeconda ſpetie 
di riconoſcimento, fatto dal Porta e coſi lo chiama, on 
10 © perche i in lutte le ſpetie il Poeta non ſia quello che li riconoſcimenti, 
5 ficcome le altre parti dell' attione e della favola ponga e form! 
© coz. verſy ſnoz; ma ha dato a queſta ſpetie pin ch all' altre queſto 
nome, perche in eſſa, non fondandoſi il Poeta, ne nello ſteſſo 
«© connettimento delle coſe, e nella ſteſſa favola, ne in ſegno al- 
** cund che la perſona ſteſſa, che sha da riconoſcere, gli offeriſca 
* inanzi; egli, per queſto, come libero divenuto, # ſo mero { qua/i} 
* arbitrt9, reca, finge, e pone in bocca della perſona a voglia ſua, 
e quella occaſione di riconoſciments che ßiù gli piace, &c. [p. 230.] 
vet, as this ſenſe is rather inferred from the explanation ſub⸗ 
joined, (rauræ EU ar» NE A BOYAETAI O HOIHTHE, a E 6 
MYOOL) than expreſſed by the words themſelves, I am much 
inclined to ſuppoſe ſome omiſſion in the text. 

The other reading, OTK areyvo., is very plauſibly ſupported by 
the Abbe Batteux, from a pauſſage of Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, which 
has been already mentioned in NOTE 104*'. I doubt, however, 
whether that paſſage be fairly applicable to this*. But though it 
were, the ſenſe above given, and which I think ut be given, to 
the expreſſion Teromuea: bre T8 II. ſeems hardly reconcilable with 
this reading. For can we conceive that Ariſtotle would aflign 
as a reaſon why ſuch diſcoveries are not nartificial, that they are 
aroitrarity (and therefore eaſily,) invented by the Poet ?—AIO * 
ce. 

J muſt obſerve, however, that though theſe two readings are 
diametrically oppoſite, —arexrau— £x arexvu—yet, it is ſome com- 
fort, that whichever we adopt, the general ſenſe of the paſſage 


2 Rhet. I. c. ii. Tay de ista, & ev RTEXVOL , e -. r. N. 


d In that paſſage, @r:xva, is oppoſed to ENTEXNA, and means, ſuch things as are 
foreign to the orator's art. Here, the word means, not foreign to the Poet's art, but 
only requiring little, or no art, or ingenuity of invention, in the Poet. 
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will be the ſame. As ſuch diſcoveries are of the Poet's invention, 
they are not rex, in the rhetorical ſenſe: as they require very 


little invention, compared with. thoſe which ariſe from the action 


itſelf, they may, in this view, be denominated, are In either 


reading, therefore, Ariſtotle will be found to ſay the ſame thing; 
i. e. that the diſcoveries of this ſecond ſpecies are, in point of art 
and ingenuity, ſuperior to the i ſpecies, and inferior to all the 
reſt. | 


N O T * "he 


P. 96. OrzsTEs, AFTER HAVING DISCOVERED 118 SISTER, 


DISCOVERS HIMSELF TO HER. 


The Greek is Y Tv 3 dreyreuotu; ©: ur exe; 1 — : 


this, as Victorius has obſerved, ſeems to ſay the reverſe ; i. e. that 


Oreſtes diſcovered his fiſter after having been diſcovered by her : 


which is not the fact. One would rather have expeted—avay- 
ve v cd ep, de ur kenns: which would alſo have 
been clearer, and not have given occaſion to the commentators to 
ſuppoſe, that the diſcovery of Iphigenia by the letter was meant to 


be included in this /econd and faulty ſpecies of diſcovery ; whereas the 
expreſſion OION Op. ANEFNQPILE Ty aden, leads very naturally 
to that idea. But it is eaſy. to fee, upon the leaſt reflection, that 
the difcovery of Oreſtes only is the example here intended. This 
is ſufficiently explained by Dacier after Victorius. It was natural 
enough, however, for Ariſtotle to mention the other diſcovery, in 
paſling, as being the counterpart of a double due in the fame 
drama. [See cap. xi. at the end. Tranſl. Part II. Sect. g. But 
this whole paſſage, I may fay, this whole chapter, has cog 
edly been. moſt miſcrably mangled in tranſcription. 
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The reading which Victorius regarded as moſt authentic is 
this ; — excew/D. 0: * ®* * ® * ® aura ey cur» Ayer & Cuhera 6 
TONT1;, GAN 8X © wb. But four Medicean manuſcripts, and, it 
ſeems, all thoſe in the King of France's library, agree in reading— 
ee. de wvrO- Nee, x. T7. N., and, in the latter, we are told, the 
words are written without any Hiatus. This laſt reading, however, 
appears to me ſhort and deficient. I cannot but think that the 
author, after the words «©. de, had expreſſed the means of the 
diſcovery, and by them denominated rh ee as he has all the 
others :—diz oypery——dic pwn; —u cvoops—. But bow the 
vacancy was filled, it is impoſſible to determine; and it is of the 
leſs conſequence to determine, as we are in poſſeſſion of the Tra- 
gedy itfelf. Ai yew, which Victorius found in one MS. or, 
Fa Texpnpior, as Dacier ingeniouſly conjectured from the words of 
Euripides himſelf, ſeem moſt probable. In point of meaning, it is 
indifferent by which of theſe appellations theſe diſcoveries were 
diſtinguiſhed ; reuneo being, according to Ariſtotle's own defini- 
tion in his Rhetoric, only a 7 of one. Terwv de (i. e. Twv 
,, ro put varyuouo!, Theo. Tus is a ſign, Or token : 
Texpypor, a certain, deciſive fign, ſuch as puts an end to all doubt, 
according to the derivation of the word given by Ariſtotle in the 

paſſage juſt referred to. We ſee, therefore, with what ſtrict pro- 
priety the word is uſed by Euripides, when Iphigenia demands, 
and Oreſtes profeſſes to give, a deciſiuve proof: 


See edit. Ox. 1780, and Batteux's tranſlation, note 3.—But M. Batteux is 
miſtaken in ſaying that Viclorius omits the words Tavra sy: — he gives them in his text, 
and tranſlates them in his commentary. He rejects only the ſupplement, dia onuewr. 

b Lib. i. cap. ii. p. 517. ed. Duval. 
Iphig. 


FF I 7 AH SH __ 0 
Ppbig.—xeg 74 rode por TEKMHPION ; 
And Oreſtes, preſently after, when he produces his laſt and 
ſtrongeſt proof, fays—— 
| Ag“ Edo dur, Tale Pg TEK MH PIA 


It is, indeed, ſome objection to dia owe, in this paſſage of 
Ariſtotle, that it would appear to confound his diſcovery with the 
firſt, by giving it the ſame denomination. But this, perhaps, 
would be ſufficiently obviated by the explanation immediately ſub- 
joined: Mtb: TAT TA pe # wr0 AETEI & GH,) &. 
Enpecrov, in the firſt ſpecies of diſcovery, is uſed for vzſible, external 
proofs : : here, it would be uſed for verbal, argumentative proofs ; 
as it i uſed, continually, in this treatiſe. And it may alſo be 
obſerved, that Ariſtotle himſelf, at the end of this chapter, (if the 
integrity of the text be admitted, ) refers to this ſort of diſcovery, 
among others, under the denomination of Teromuers LAMEIA, 
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P. 96. Fox $0ME or THE THINGS, FROM WHICH THOSE 
' PROOFS ARE DRAWN, ARE EVEN SUCH AS MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
PRODUCED AS VISIBLE SIGNS, | 
+> 
1 yu oy vice xc. . e the ſenſe eh I have given 
to this obſcure ſentence, the only ſenſe that I thought could fairly 
be extracted from the words, I am glad to find myſelf ſupported by 
* judgment of Victorius. . Quare prope dictum peccatum eſt : (di 
* bus 11 ne apapricg tw.) quia ſi illa quibus uſus eſt Oreſtes | 
* non omnino /ign@ fuerunt ;—neque enim oftendi potuerunt ;— 
a prope tamen illa acceſſerunt; atque ita prope ut quædam ex 


« ipſis illius proſus generis fuerint, quamvis ita ipſis ille uſus non 


Ipbig. in Taur.— from v. 808—to 826.—In the Electra of Sophocles, LAGH 
-ZHMEIA is uſed, v. 892, as equivalent to Texyngio which occurs afterwards, v. 910. 
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c fit, Hoc enim arbitror valere, hcehbat enim quadan etiam por = 


fare id eſt, manu tenere, et jubere ut ipſa videret ac reminiſ- 


ce ceretur,” &c. 


Evie, becauſe all the proofs of Oreſtes were not of this kind, 
but only Electra's work, and the lance. 


„„ & L289, 


P. 96. THz DISCOVERY BY THE SOUND OF THE SHUTTLE, 


'H Ty; xeox90- pwwy—Dacier, after ſome other commentators, 
makes a eating ſhuttle of this; and wonders, as, indeed, he well 
might, that the great critic ſhould let ſo monſtrous an abſurdity 
paſs without a ſeverer cenſure than that of its wanting art, 
Others underſtand, much more reaſonably, not the literal, but the 
metaphorical, voice of the ſhuttle, in the epiſtolary web by which 


Philomela is ſaid to have AI to her ſiſter the diſmal tale of 


her ſufferings, 
— ige TOWN rc TOM ATI Noncaſuern, 


in the language of that moſt curious of all Poets, John Ttetzes *. 
But as this ſeems to have been the current traditional ſtory, I do 
not ſee how it could be adduced as a circumſtance invented at plea- 
ſure by the Poet. I ſhould rather ſuppoſe, that the diſcovery in 
queſtion, whatever it might be, was effected by the found of the 


ſhuttle, which Ariſtotle calls, hn, voice, not, probably, in his 


own language, but in the poetical language of the Tragedy itſelf 
to which he alludes. For theſe x,, it ſeems, were a very vocal 
ſort of things, nothing like the ſhuttles of theſe degenerate 
days.“ Every one recollects the arguto pectine of Virgil. 
But this is nothing to the amplification of ſome Greek epigram- 
matiſts, who ſcruple not to compare them to ſwallows, and even 
to nightingales ; 


* Chil. Vil, 142,—vec Ovid's Metam. lib. wi. 572, &c. 
8 Kegx dg 
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Ker. das ob. XEAIAO LIN 22 
And, Keprude 0't EUTTOM Tov AHAONA—®, 


Hence the ridiculous fancy of Joſeph Scaliger, that the meta- 
morphoſis of Procne into à ſwallow was exhibited in the Tereus. 
of Sophocles, and that a ſhuttle was made uſe of, inſtead of a 
whiſtle or bird-pipe, to imitate the ſwallow's voice !. 


NOTE 


P. 96. Tuus IN THE CyPRIANS or DIC A0GENES——, 


That this was a diſtinct Poem from the Kuni mentioned after-. 


wards in cap. xxiii. ſeems clear from this ſingle circumſtance, 
obſerved by Victorius, that the Epic Poem called The Cypriacs,— 

Ta Kurie En,. — is mentioned there by Ariſtotle, as it is, generally, 
by other antient writers, in terms that imply a doubt of its au- 


thor *: whereas here the author is named, without any expreſſion, 


of uncertainty. 


Whether the Poem was Epic, or 7 2 ragic, cannot be determined; 
nor, from the ambiguity of the caſe, roi Kumpiois, Whether the 


title of it was T Kurpa, or, O. Kurz The Cypriacs,, or, The 
Cyprians., The latter is, certainly, the moſt probable title for a 
Tragedy, and therefore, as Dicæogenes is recorded only as a Tragic 
and — Poet, I have 2 to adopt it.. 

| Tu Anthol. lib. vi. cap. 8. 


2d ra Kunęiaua . 


NOTE 
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NOTE 129. 


P. 96. IN THE TALE oF ALcI Novus. 


See Od. VIII. 521.—There is another diſcovery of the ſame 
kind in the 4th book, where Menelaus recognizes Telemachus 
by the tears he ſheds at the mention of his father. There is 
not, I think, either in Homer, or in any other Poet, a more 
natural and affecting picture of friendly regret on the one hand, 
and filial affection on the other.—“ Of all the friends I have loſt,” 
ſays Menelaus, addreſſing himſelf to Telemachus without know- 


ing who he WAS——** one there 18, whom I lament more than all 
* the reſt;” | 
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, That the title, Aa, or Nu, drooyS., was aockefinnd to 
. refer chiefly to the long narration of Ulyſſes, which occupies four 
4 books of the Odyſſey, ſeems clear, even from the proverbial 


1 | L = Not ill tranſlated by Fenton, in Pope s Odyſſey, book iv. 131. 
| application 
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application of the . Aro e. AMtvoy, — Exν THWY .. 


eerrun, ka. lachen eroTavorruy Noyor.—Suidas, And fo Jul. Pollux: 


Demi fc M p ,õtr. But a paſſage in Ariſtotle's Rhetoric leaves 


no doubt. He there expreſsly mentions Homer's, account of the 
ſpeech of Ulyſſes to Penelope, Od. xxiii. 310, &c. as being the 


A arooyO compreſſed into an abridgment of thirty verſes.— 


IIagaderyfu 0 0 AN any, E T0; Ty IIe T Y ETTET's 
Teromra*., Now thoſe verſes are, in fact, a mere table of contents 
to the gth, 1oth, 11th, and 12th books, which contain the nar- 
rative of Ulyſſes at the court of Alcinous.—This title, therefore, 


(Anxws Aroy©-) mult at leaſt have extended to thoſe four books. 


But the paſſage which is the ſubject of this note, ſeems to prove 


that it extended ſtill farther ; for here we are referred to the erghth+ 


book under that title; though the ſpeech, the meaxps proc; Of 


Ulyſſes, does not commence till the zinth. The editions prefix the 
title, Au ν OI, only to the eighth book. The fact ſeems 
to be, that the titles, by which the different parts of Homer's 
Poems were firſt diſtinguiſhed, were applied to parts of very un- 
equal lengths; ſo that afterwards, when the equal, or nearly equal, 
diviſion into S took place, it would not always coincide ex- 


actly with the other diviſion, formed by the different di/tin& ſub- 


jects or epiſodes of the Poem; but one title would ſometimes 
comprehend ſeveral books, and different parts of the /ame book, 


would ſometimes be diſtinguiſhed by differenr titles. Thus, for 


example, the „ book of the Odyſſey had 79 titles, Kaxubes 
AvTpov, and Exon, or Tæ re. 77 Tye0iay ! and the laſt book three, 


Nexuia ) T Er Aer and, Emrov0 © . And thus, on the other 


amm n eee 
Warn — . 1 ö — 
77 ont. «Li. 
_ FIC II, 


hand, the title, Axure Arey», is not, I apprehend, to be conſi- 
dered as appropriated to any one book, but, probably, compre- 
hended jive books—from the eighth to the twelfth, incluſively; 


» II. 4. and VI. 26. | 
III. 16. p. 603. ed. Duval. 3 
4 See lian J. Hiſt. lib. xiii. cap. 14, and the notes of Perizonius. 
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perhaps, was underſtood to refer, generally, to the whole Epiſode 
of Alcinous ; as indeed the expreſſion AAKINOY ammAoy@—* the 
* ſtory or ALCINOUS! - ſeems rather to imply. And the different 
parts of this long Epiſode were, again, ſubdiſtinguiſhed by other 
titles; ſuch as, Kuxawrin, Nx, Tu Kung, &c, Indeed, the 


title, Aue AmToroyo, though prefixed only to the eighth book, 
ſeems evidently extended beyond that book by the title ſubjoined 


as its equivalent, — H, ru 7s Oduorewg Yar, Akxry, But how the 
word eTozy©- got into the plural number here, I do not well 
underſtand, This circumſtance, however, together with the idea 
of its being confined to this ſingle book, has, I think, led Peri- 
zonius and other learned men into miſtakes concerning the reaſon 


of the appellation. Perizonius ſubi ſup. } thinks the eighth book 
was fo called, . becauſe there are ſeveral ſpeeches of Alcinous in it; 


and others ſuppoſe, that the title . to the ſongs of Demo- 
docusꝰ. 


E 


P. 96. THE DISCOVERY OCCASIONED BY REASONING, OR 
INFERENCE; SUCH AS THAT IN THE CHOEPHOR A—. 


Here is much obſcurity and confuſfion.—One thing, however, 
ſeems Clear 3 that 21 TUANOYIO PE, cannot mean as ſome interpreters; 
have underſtood it to mean, by reaſoning or inference in the 
mind of the perſon who makes the diſcovery ;” becauſe this is 
common to all the modes of diſcovery. When Electra recognizes. 
her brother, does ſhe not ier, or, in the philoſopher's language, 


ſpllogize? This man has ſeen the lance—nobody could ſee it 


* but Oreſtes—This zs Oreſtes.”—And the fame may be ſaid of 
all the other recognitions. Diſcovery by mference, therefore, on 


« Schmidius, in Pind. Ne p. 34« 
the 


* 


the part of the diſcoverer, cannot be made a diſtinct ſpecies: The 
diſcovery Ariſtotle means, is plainly a diſcovery, not made, but 


occa/ioned, by inference. Throughout all his inſtances, he conſi- 


ders only the means, or occaſion, of diſcovery, as furniſhed, in 
ſome way or other, by the perſon diſcovered. With reſpe& to 
bodily marks, bracelets, &c. the letter of Iphigenia, and the ver- 
bal rern of Oreſtes, this is obvious enough. But the caſe 1s 
the ſame with the diſcovery by memory: in both the examples of 
that ſpecies, the perſons are diſcovered, not by recollection in the 
diſcoverers, but by the efe&#s of it in themſelves. And ſo here 


too, in the three /aft examples of diſcovery. &« ov\noyious, however 


obſcure in other reſpects, his at leaſt ſeems clearly enough ex- 
preſſed, that the perſons are diſcovered by their own reaſoning, or 
inference ; that is, by ſomething which it leads them to /ay*. 
But, the difficulty is, that Ariſtotle's fit example, appears not 
to accord with this idea, and with the other examples. The :- 
ference here, appears to be, even from the words themſelves *, and, 
if the Chozphore of Aſchylus be intended, as the commentators. 
ſuppoſe, certainly is, —inference in the mind of the perſon who 
makes the diſcovery. But as this, for the reaſons already given, 
cannot, I think, be admitted, we muſt either leave this not as it 
is, or ſolve it by ſuppoſing ſome other Tragedy, not extant, to be 
meant, in which the conclufion mentioned was, as in all the other 
inſtances that follow, the occaſion only of the diſcovery*. Nor 
will this . a very improbable ſuppoſition, if we recolle& the 


a "PAIR time after theſe remarks were written, I found them coincide exactly with 
thoſe of Piccolomini, whoſe comment on this paſſage is as wy, exact and clear, 
See alſo Benius, who follows him. 


b Terapry de, 1 & ovnoyious* own, &s KonPopois, [ al. Vonpogois] ori, ru rig tt 
ad O- de Sbeig ax 1 Operng* our S- apa enmuber. = 


© So, Beni: „ Itaque primum exemplum fic intelligendum crediderim, ut Elecira 
s agnita fit, non Oreſtes: ita, nimirum, ut cum Oreſtes eo modo ratiocinantem audiret 
« puellam, dum Oreflem ſibi ſimilem diceret, inde Elefiram agnoſcat,” Pauli Benti, in 

Ar, Poet. Comment. p. 348. 


{warm 


; 
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ſwarm of 'Tragic Poets who were continually exerciſing their 

invention upon a few popular ſubjects, and the number of dif- 
ferent Tragedies which, in conſequence, we find recorded, not 
only on the ſame ſ#u4jec?, but even with the ſame title; often with 
ſome {light variation only, in the ode of a diſcovery, and other 
epiſodic incidents of the plot, which would ſtill leave a general 
reſemblance, a fort of family likeneſs, between them, ſuch as, in 
fact, we find in Tragedies on the ſame ſubject now extant; in the 
Electra of Sophocles, and that of Euripides, and the Sep hure of 
AEſchylus. 

But we may ſay, farther, that this ſuppoſition ſeems to be fa- 
voured by the Tragedy of Miſchylus, itſelf ; with which, what 
Ariſtotle here ſays, appears to me by no means exactly to correſ- 
pond. The reader, who will take the trouble to examine the 
whole paſſage ſuppoſed to be here alluded to, from v. 166, to 
v. 233*, will, I believe, think with me, that the diſcovery, in that 
play, cannot with propriety be . denominated a diſcovery made by 
inference fron reſemblance. The circumſtances of the lock of hair, 
and the footſteps, produce in Electra's mind no more than a glim- 
mering of hope - d um arid. [v. 192.] — and ſhe is fo 
far from diſcovering Oreſtes by them, that even when he appears 
before her, ſhe is not convinced till he produces the upacouu—the 
veſt, or veil. This is juſtly remarked by Brumoy ; “ Tout cela 
« (i. e. the hair, &c.) ne fait que la rendre plus inquiete : Elle de- 
* meure donc dans ce trouble juſqu' à ce qu' Oreſte paroiſſe a ſes 
„ yeux. II ſe montre tout a coup, et /e fait reconnoitre pour ſon 
*« frere, en lui preſentant un voile qu'elle a tifſu elle-meme*.” This 
I take to be the true avzywwy of this drama; and it belongs 


In Mr. Potter's Æſchylus, from p. 329, to 334. Quarto. 


IT heat. des Grecs, ii. p. 6. Mr. Potter is of the ſame opinion :—* No diſcovery 
« is from hence raiſed: but the mind of Ele&ra is deeply ſtruck; ſhe reaſons and 


« conjectures, and ſo is finely prepared for the diſcovery which ſoon follotus.“ Notes 
on the Chocpnore. 


* 


rather 
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rather to Ariſtotle's t claſs di ch,; if not even to the worſt 
ſort of that claſs, where the ſign is produced Tivews evexa,—by way 


of proof. Indeed, even admitting that Electra may be conſidered 
as recognizing her brother by inference from the reſemblance of 
the lock of hair and the footſteps only, ſtill, as Piccolomini acutely 
and ſolidly obſerves, this inſtance would belong to the „ ſpecies. 
of diſcovery ens. Queſto riconoſcimento non e della quarta 
« ſpectre, ma della prima; nato, non da fillogiſmo, ma da ſegno : poſ- 
ciache Elettra, preſo per ſegn9 d'Orefte Ia capigliatura, ſopra tal 
* ſegno, quaſi ſopra mezzo termine, fabrica il ſillogiſmo che ella fa 
in ſe ſteſſa, argomentando, che colui fuſſe Oreſte : havendo io 
* gia detto, ch' in ogni riconoſcimento fuol' intervenir ſillogiſino ed 
* argomentatione dentro all animo della perſona riconoſcente.” p. 236. 


N E 131. 


. r ae rr WIT SON, AND HE HIMSELF 
* MUST PERISH. 


It is. not very obvious, how theſe words are to be brought to 
any thing like reaſoning, or inference.— But all here is darkneſs. 
The far-fetched explanation which Dacier has condeſcended to 
borrow, without notice, from Caſtelvetro, for whom, in his preface, 
he expreſſes ſo much contempt, only ſerves to make the dark- 
& neſs” more“ viſible.“ 

I know not whether it be worth while to remark a mere reſem 
blance of expreſſion, but a very cloſe one, in Homer: | 


My "__ G rie AIZHMENOYL, .AYTOE. OANM A. 
Od. O. 90. 
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ö 132. 
P. 97. THERE IS ALSO A COMPOUND SORT, &c. 


When the meaning of an author cannot be ſatisfactorily ex- 
plained, all that a tranſlator can do, is, to be particularly careful to 
render faithfully his wards. This I have endeavoured to do here: 
but whether I Have done even this, the manifeſt corruption of 
the text muſt leave uncertain. Whatever ſenſe may be enveloped 
in the Greek, I hope remains enveloped in the Engliſh, But 
what that is, I will not underiake to ſay. — With reſpect to 
the title of the drama, Oduroeug Veudxyyer©®, if I have not given 
it its only p2/ible ſenſe, I have, ſurely, given it its moſt natural 
and obvious ſenſe : —Ulyſſes in the diſguiſe of a meſſenger. For 
I am really not able to ſee, how the words, without violent 
twiſting, can be made to fignify paſſively, as Caſtelvetro would 
have it, Uliſſe di cui ſono recate falſe novelle ;” though Vic- 
torius has pronounced a man to be a fool, who pretends to 
determine which of theſe two meanings is the right one*. Had 
a falſe Ulyſſes been meant, it ſeems probable, that the word Feudo- 
evroev; would rather have been uſed ; as Yeudnpaxang, The falſe Her- 
cules, was the title of a Comedy of Menander. 

Aveyvworevr@O—{c. Ts her: I ſee no other conſtruction, as the 
text ſtands. And ſo Vidtorius :—* Spectatores ita accepiſſe illam 
&* yocem, 7angquam ſi ipſi, rei illius auxilio, ipſum agnituri efſent.” 

Ulyſſes ſeems to have been a rich and valuable reſource to the 
dramatic writers. His hiſtory furniſhed the ſubjects of many 
Comedies, as well as Tragedies. See Caſaubon upon Athenzus, 
p. 297.—There were, Ulyſſes Wounded—Ulyſſes Mad—Ulyſſes the 
Deſerter—Ulyſſes Shipwrecked—Ulyſſes Weaving, &c.—The ſubject 


H c enim ita incerta ſunt, ut fultum eſſe videatur aliquid ipſorum affirmare.“ 


- | | of 
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of the 1 here mentioned ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by Homer, 
Od. E. 120. But, what it was how this diſcovery was compound 
(over) — or how, indeed, it was a diſcovery at all- what the 
preciſe paralogiſm was, &c. I confeſs myſelf totally unable, from 
the ſhort, perplexed, and probably corrupt words of the text, to 
make out. The reader may ſee, however, a great variety of dif- 
ferent conjectures in the commentators ; and I believe when he has 
read them all he will find himſelf juſt where he was. For my 


part, I leave this bow of Ulyſſes to be bent by ſtronger arms than 
mine : 


Q , & ue ey r -N de Na ah, 


N O T. 133 


P. 97. Bur or ALL DISCOVERIES, THE BEST IS THAT 
WHICH ARISES FROM THE ACTION ITSELF 


J agree with thoſe commentators, who underſtand this to be 
given by Ariſtotle as a ſpecies of avzywpeo; diſtinct from any of 
the preceding. This appears, 1. From his examples, which are 
very different from all thoſe before produced, and not reducible, 
I think, to any of his claſſes. The diſcovery of Iphigenia by the 
letter, is, indeed, mentioned under his /ecoud claſs, but not as an 
inſtance of that ſpecies. —See NOTE 124. 2dly, and principally, 
from his ſaying, After theſe, the next beſt are the diſcoveries 
« by inference” —naming an entire ſpecies; which he would not, 
ſurely, have done, had his 5% of all diſcoveries been ſuch, as might 
be found equally in the other ſpecies; had he been ſpeaking, as 
ſome underſtand him, only of the beſt way of wing the diſcoveries 
already enumerated. 


3B 2 | NOTE 
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P. 98. SUCH DISCOVERIES ARE THE BEST, BECAUSE THEY 
ALONE ARE EFFECTED WITHOUT INVENTED PROOPS, OR 
BRACELETS, &c. NEXT To THESE ARE THE . DISCOVERIES 
BY INFERENCE, | 


If the words, Teromueroy oymicwyy, refer, as it is generally under- 
ſtood, to the ec ſort of diſcoveries exciufively, it is not eaſy 
to ſee how it can be true, that the and beſt ſort of diſcoveries, 
that e Teayuarw, is the only one that is effected without vented 
figns, bracelets, &c,—for, on this ſuppoſition, the ſame may evi- 
dently be ſaid of the third and fourth claſſes, thoſe by memory, and 
by inſerence, which are expreſsly diſtinguiſhed from the two firſt 
claſſes. 

This inconſiſtence is not, I think, to be removed, but by under- 

ſtanding the words re ona, Here, to be uſed in a wider 
ſenſe, as including the ?hird and fourth ſpecies, and, in general, all 
diſcoveries that have any degree of the defect which Ariſtotle means 
to point out by the expreſſion Teromuera aro Te v,, uſed in 
deſcribing the /econd ſpecies, as oppoſed to what he calls, & ar 
Tpzyparw ; though that jecond ſpecies only is expreſsly ſo denomi- 
nated, becauſe it had this fault in the moſt glaring degree. 

Any incident, or ſingle action, of that combination of actions 
that compoſe a fable, is faid, I think, to be eg aurwv mexyuarur, 
when it is prepared in the texture of the plot, and appears to fol- 
low ſo naturally and of courſe (zara To avayra I ro e@-—) from 
the incidents which precede it, that the ſpectator does not ſee how 
it could have been otherwiſe*. On the contrary, thoſe incidents 


are 


* What is here expreſſed by, #5 auruv uu, is more ſully expreſſed, cap. x. 
where 
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are not eg auruy mTrayparuv, Which are not thus gradually prepared, 
but have, more or leſs, the appearance of expedzents brought in to 
anſwer the purpoſe of the moment ; which ſuggeſt the idea of 
occaſional and eaſy contrivance ; which, though not, perhaps, 
improbable, yet have not ſch à degree of probability, as anſwers 
fully the purpoſe of dramatic illufion, by acting upon the mind of 
the ſpectator as recef/ity”, and keeping his attention rivetted to the 
action, without ſuffering him, as it were, to turn his eyes a mo- 
ment from it, to the reſources of the Poet's invention. | 
Now the third and fourth ſorts of diſcovery appear, when we 
examine them, to be of this kind. They are not prepared and 
brought on gradually by the previous circumſtances of the fable, 
as in the examples given from the Oedipus, and Iphigenia in Tauris, 
but effected by contrivances, more or leſs naturally introduced by 
the Poet, at the moment when they are wanted; by tears ſuddenly 
ſhed at the ſight of a picture, by an exclamation ſuddenly uttered. 
Theſe, therefore, are not improperly included under the denomi- 
nation of meromuerx (uro Ts more) ; and they are, alſo, in the 
proper and logical ſenſe of the word, onuas ; the tears, in the one 
caſe, and the illative reflection, or exclamation, in the other, being 
figns or tokens, by which the perſons are recognized. And thus, 
what Ariſtotle here ſays ſeems true—that the diſcovery which 
ariſes out of the action itſelf, is the only fort that is entirely effected 
EVEU TwV TETOMNpEVWY OYEOV x ego: by egide cia, meaning the 


fir/t claſs of diſcoveries, and under mer. on. comprehending the 
three other claſſes. 


where he ſays of the diſcovery and revolution, that they ſhould ariſe & aur; T1; ovra- 
etog T8 ubs wee BR TON HPOTETENHMENQN 7uuSaiver, 7 * avayung 1 nota To πν e-, 
vue Tae. Tranſl. Part II. See. 8. 


cc Puiſque la fonction du vraiſemblable dans la Tragedie, eſt d'empecher de 
« gappercevoir de la feinte, le vraiſemblable qui trompe le mieux eſt le plus parfait, 
et C'eſt celui qui devient ecęſſaire. Fontenelle, Refl. ſur la Poetique, Sed, 63. 
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He has, plainly, arranged his modes of diſcovery, as he had 
before arranged the modes of managing the raby, or diſaſtrous in- 
cidents, of Tragedy (cap. xiv.) —in the order of their comparative 
excellence; beginning with the worff, and proceeding gradually to 

the be}, When he tells us, that the diſcoveries by ference are 
the next beſt, he evidently conſiders them, as not being, ſtrictly 
at leaſt, &? avrwy rcryfuer run ; and fo far, I think, is intelligible: 
but, in bat reſpect they are better than the preceding ſpecies, 9 
Kung, he has not told us. The diſcovery by recollection may, 
perhaps, in this reſpect be regarded as 4% eg owrwv moxyuarw, Or, 
more of the Poet's making,” as it ſeems to require the introduc- 
tion of ſomething accidental and extraneous, ſuch as the picture 
in his firſt inſtance, and the Bard and his performance, in the 
fecond ; circumſtances, which have ore the appearance of expe- 
dients than the reflection of Oreſtes, for example, in the Tragedy 
of Polyides. For that reflection aroſe, at leaſt, naturally, and 
ſolely, from his /ituation, and that ſituation was eſſential to the 
fable. But it is time to releaſe the reader, and myſelf, from the 
embarraſſments of one of the moſt corrupt, confuſed, and ambi- 
guous chapters of this mutilated and disfigured work. 


WO Tk 135 
. 98. Tris, Tu Por, &c. 


O un cowra To bearm exowbave. Dacier has, at leaſt, I think, 
ſatisfactorily proved, that this paſſage wants ſome emendation, and 
that the ſenſe muſt be “ eſcaped the Poet, (not the ſpeHtator, } 
« for want of his ſceing, or conceiving himſelf to ſee, the action.“ 
He might have added to his other reaſons, that the word Aauba- 
oro, applied juſt before to the Poet, ſeems to fix the ſame appli- 
cation of ee here. The oppoſition, as he has obſerved, is 
ſtrongly marked: —it eſcaped the Poet; em: AE. 715 EKHNHY, &c. 

0 but 
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but upon the age, &c. Caſtelvetro had ſeen this before Dacier, 


and conjectured, 0 un, ogwrra, OL Tov Geary, enavbavy AN. © La 
qual contrarietà non farebbe potuto effere celata a Carcino, fe 
* aveſle riguardata la ſua Tragedia non come Poeta, ma come ved:- 


tore. The ingenuity of the OS may be allowed; not 
ſo, J fear, the accuracy of the Greek. 


NO TE” 146. 


P. 98. IN composING, THE PoET SHOULD ALSO, As MUCH 


AS POSSIBLE, BE AN ACTOR. 


- ra Tm! ouveeregyalnuerey Toes. — The ſame expreſſion OcCUfs 


in the Rhetoric III. 8. — aan T8; TUYeTEgy Gat operes N E 


OWVRG, Ku eo bur, 2 GAWG 75 o org,, EN Eg Eu. But there, 


this is mentioned only as the means, by which the Orator may 
excite greater emotion in the hearer, immediately : here, as the 


means, by which the Poet may excite a ſtronger emotion, a greater 


reality of imagination and feeling, and a more perfe& alienation 
of perſon, if I may venture ſo to call it, in Sine, immediately; 
in order to produce afterwards a correſpondent effect upon the 
ſpectator, by the force and truth of his imitation. 

I have often obſerved,” fays the admirable author of the Inquiry 
concerning the Sublime and Beautiful, that on mimicking the looks 


and geſtures of angry, or placid, or frighted, or daring men, I. 


have involuntarily found my mind turned to that paſſion whoſe 
appearance I endeavoured to imitate; nay, I am convinced it 
* 1s hard to avoid it, though one ſtrove to ſeparate the paſſion 
from its correſpondent geſtures. I believe, however, it is 


hardly poſſible to put on the bodily appearance of any paſſion, 


P. 371. 
a Part IV. Sect. IV. — See allo the curious account there given of Cc 
without 


O's ee os 
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without previouſly turning the mind, in ſome degree, to that paſſion, 
But it is certain, that the effect, in this caſe, will rea& upon the 
cauſe, and convert a flight and naſcent emotion into a more : tracy, 
ſtrong, and real feeling of the paſſion. . | 
A ſingular inſtance of the practice of this rule of Atiftotle=- 
2 bv ES fevor role in a ſiſter art, is given in the follow- 
ing curious account, from Felibien, of Domenichino, a painter 
remarkable for expre//ion. 
* 1 ne pouvoit comprendre qu'il y eut des peintres qui travail- 
« laſſent à des ouvrages conſiderables avec ſi peu d' application, 
* que pendant leur travail ils ne laiſſaſſent pas de s' entretenir avec 
leurs amis. II les regardoit comme des ouvriers qui n'avoient 
« que la pratique, et nulle intelligence de Tart ; etant perſuade 
qu'un Peintre, pour bien revſlir, doit entrer dans une parfaite 
«© connoiflance des affections de Veſprit et des paſſions de Vame ; 
qu'il doit les ſentir en lui mème, et s'il faut ainſi dire, faire les 
& memes actions et ſouffrir les mimes mouvemens qu'il veut repré- 
« ſenter : ce qui ne ſe peut au milieu des diſtractions. Auffi on 
« Yentendoit quelquefois parler en travaillant, avec une voix lan- 
guiſſante et pleine de douleur, ou tenir des diſcours agreables et 
1 joyeux, ſelon les divers ſentimens qu'il avoit intention d'expri- 
e mer. Mais pour cela, il s' enfermoit dans un lieu fort retire, 
« pour n'etre pas apperęu dans ces differens etats, ni par ſes eleves, 
„ni par ceux de ſa famille; parcequ'il lui etoit arrive quelquefois, 
que des gens qui Tavoient vu dans ces tranſports, Vavoient ſoup- 
* conne de folie. Lorſque dans fa jeuneſſe il travaillöit au Tableau 
du Martyre de 8. Andre qui eſt à S. Gregoire, Annibal Carrache 
“ etant alle pour le voir, il le ſurprit comme il etoit- dans une action 
ede colere ef menagante. Apres Yavoir obſerve quelque temps, il 
« connut qu'il repreſentoit un ſoldat qui menace le 8. Apdtre. 
ﬆ. Alors ne pouvant plus ſe tenir cache, il s'approcha du Dome-. 
* niquin, et en l'embraſſant, lui avoua qu'il avoit dans ce moment- 
« 1a beaucoup appris de lui“. 


' Felibien,.— Entretiens ſur les vies des Peintres &c, tome iii, p. 379. 


I will | 


I will juſt obſerve, farther, . that this precept, or rather counſel, 
of Ariſtotle, would appear the leſs ſtrange to the Poets of his time, 
becauſe, as he himſelf tells us, the earlier Tragic Poets were alſo 
actors vrengivou ro Yap c Taro leg o; Q To r Rhel. III. 
1.— But, indeed, I am fo far from ſeeing any thing ſtrange or im- 
probable in this advice, that, on the contrary, if it be liable to any 
objection at all, it is, perhaps, rather to that of being unneceſſary: 
for I ſcarce believe, that any Poet of genius, antient or modern, ever 
yet compoſed a Tragedy without practiſing involuntarily, in ſome 
degree or other, what the critic here recommends. No dramatic 
Poetry, I think, can be leſs chargeable with the LLEVIK OY, than that 


of the F rench. Yet M. Marmontel ſees no difficulty i in this pre- 


cept. In his account of this part of Ariſtotle's work, he ſays, II 
recommande que l'on ſoit preſent a laction que l'on veut peindre, 
que l'on ſe penetre ſoi- meme des ſentimens que l'on doit expritner, 
** et qu'on imite, en compoſant, action des perſonnages qu'on 
met ſur la ſcene : mẽthode qui contribue reellement à donner au 


« ſtyle plus de chaleur et de verite. Poet. Franc. I. p. 15. ] Mr. 


Maſon ſays of the late ingenious and amiable Mr. Whitehead, whoſe 
dramatic compoſitions, whatever other merit may juſtly be allowed 
them, certainly bear no marks of any unmanageable phrenſy in 
the Poet, — that he is apt to believe, that he always a&ed, or at 


* leaſt declaimed, while he was compoſing for the ſtage.” If, 


then, even the modern Tragic Poet is, almoſt neceſſarily, more or 
leſs, an actor in compoſing,” there can ſurely be little difficulty 
in conceiving an /Eſchylus, or a Sophocles, in their free, ſolitary, 
and unwritten meditations, to have given {till greater ſcope to their 
imaginations, and, OLA ATNATON, at leaſt, oynuzo: gu e ⁰ M. 
ouoY)z;, We muſt, for once, diveſt ourſelves of modern ideas, and 
think, not of a ſpruce Poet of * theſe degenerate days,” ſhut up 
in his ſtudy, with his pen in his hand, and his writing-table before 
him but of Euripides, retired into that lonely, dark, and ſhaggy 
cavern, which is ſaid to have been the favourite ſcene of his 

3 C Tragic 
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| Tragic meditations. © Philochorus refert, in inſuls Salamine 


« fpeluncan effe tetram et horridam, quam nos vidimus, in * Euris. 


66 _ Tragaedias Js '— Aul, Gell. xv. 20. 


N OT E 137. 
P. 98. Fok BY NATURAL SYMPATHY, &c. 


Thibavwraro: yep ano Th; wrys Gurtws 01 & mabeow £101, Nothing, 
I think, can be more forced and improbable, than the ſenſe given 
to the words, aro v avry; Gurews, by Victorius, and, after him, 
by Goulſton and Dacier : © eorum qui pari naturd ingenioque præ- 
&* diti, &c.—De deux hommes qui ſeront d'un egal genie, celui qui ſe 
* mettra dans la paſſion ſera toujours plus perſuafif.” 

If the text be right, the only ſenſe I ſee is that given by Hein- 


fius :—** propter ſimilitudinem ejuſdem naturæ: —i. e. from na- 


* rural ſympathy.” But I am much diſpoſed to ſuſpect, that we 
ſhould read, ar AT THL THY quozwg—ab ipſd natur; — Ipſd na 
turd comparatum eft, ut, &c.—A ſimilar, but contrary, tranſpoſi- 
tion, of the ſame words, occurred at the end of the ſecond chap- 
ter: & ary de T1 dapz—plainly, as Victorius obſerves, inſtead of 
e TH: AYTH—. And, indeed, this ſenſe is ſo obvious, that 
Robortelli, Caſtelvetro, and Piccolomini, have all given it in their 
tranſlations, though certainly not warranted by the text. How- 
ever, as the other reading ſeems to expreſs, though ſomewhat ob- 
ſcurely, the fame idea, I have not departed from it any farther, 
than by adopting the explanatory verſion of Heinſius, which, takes. 
the meaning, and leaves the obſcurity. 


N OT E 139. 


P. 98. We SHARE THE AGITATION OF THOSE WHO Ar- 
PEAR TO BE TRULY AGITATED— THE ANGER or THOSE 
WHO APPEAR TO BE TRULY ANGRY. 


Nefzune! o YeuanlopevEs, u Yahemouwe ö ogyiCopevOs d e I 
have given that ſenſe of this paſſage, in which all the commen- 
tators I have ſeen are perfectly agreed. But I cannot diſſemble a 
| difficulty which has always occurred to me in this interpretation, 
though, to my ſurpriſe, T have not found it any where taken notice 
of. I mean, that it gives a 7ranjitrve ſenſe to the verbs, xeon, 
and yanemravs. With reſpect, particularly, to the verb yanera- 


ye, (for the other occurs but ſeldom,) the difficulty from the 


general, if not the conſtant, uſe of it, as a verb neuter, ſeems not 
eaſily to be overcome. This uſe of it, by Ariſtotle himſelf, and 
by other proſe writers, is ſo common and well known, that it 
would be mere trifling to produce inſtances. That it is never 
uſed by them tranſitively, it would be raſh, perhaps, even in thoſe, 


whoſe Greek reading is much more extenſive than my own, to 


affirm. I can only ſay, that I have never ſeen a clear inſtance of 
it, either in proſe, or verſe. The lexicographers, indeed, ſend us 
to Homer : but without giving any inſtance that appears to me to 
be at all decifive*. And, on the other hand, the word occurs 
clearly in its uſual and intranſitive ſenſe in other paſſages: as, II. 
S. 256. II. 386. L. 103, &c. But even admitting the verb to 
be now and then uſed by Homer in a ſenſe indiſputably tranſitive, 
it ſeems very unlikely, that Ariſtotle ſhould tranſplant fo rare, and 
poetical, a uſe of the word, into plain and philoſophical proſe ; 
eſpecially as other verbs were probably at hand, if he meant what 


See Il, . 
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he is ſuppoſed to mean, which would not have been liable to this 
ambiguity. 

This difficulty has en led me to ſuſpect, that the paſſage 
may poſſibly, after all, admit of a different ſenſe; and that 
Ariſtotle may have meant only to fay this: The Poet ſhould 
* work himſelf, as far as may be, into the paſſion he is to repreſent, 
* by even aſſuming the countenance, and the geſtures, which are 
its natural expreſſions. For they, of courſe, have moſt probabi- 
* lity and truth in their imitation, who actually feel, in ſome 
degree, the paſſion : and no one expreſſes agitation of mind (A- 
© pairs) ſo naturally, (hee rer,) as he who is really agitated, 
* (yeuctoper,) or expreſſes anger (xai)! fo naturally, as he 
* who is really angry -(o&y:{2per0-.)'— Thus, the forms, e, 
N Ec, Will retain their neuter ſigniſication, referring to the 
Poet's expreſſion of the paſſion; in his compoſition; as, x]) e., 
and opyiCouerOe, refer to the internal feeling of the paſſion, which. 
he has excited in his own mind. Xeyuneadou—to be violently agi- 
tated in mind :—Xepau—to expreſs that agitation by words or 
actions, opyileodar—to be angry: xaneramy—to expreſs that anger 
by words or actions. It will, perhaps, be objected, that yanemare. 
ve, uſed as a verb neuter, appears to be ſynonymous with ooiter = 
ba. That it may be often ſo, I will not take upon me. to deny: but 
numerous inſtances may certainly be produced, where it is at ſfo— 
where it clearly denotes ſomething beyond the mere internal: 
paſſion. In this line of Homer, for example; j 


Zeus, ors On þ aviero: KOTEELAMENOL hy 
II. 386. 
— tratus ſcviat; Where the anger of Jupiter A HT by 
4E e.; but xaremy goes on to the external demonſtration: 
of it, ore XeſCpoTuTEY xte. v dg. UV, 38 5 
b This verb ſeems to be rare. I neither recollect, nor can, at preſent, find, any 
other inſtance of it, than in the gth Paſtoral of "Theocritus, v. 20, where it is uſed: 


imperſonally: xeauanur® i. e. when it is winter. An inſtance, which, as far as it 
goes, is in favour of the ſenſe I would give to the word here. 
| So, 
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So, too, Od. T. v. 8 3. 


My rug 70. Seco xoTErTauery N AAEIIH. NH, 


—which, in vulgar language, would be fairly Niere ” lf your 
< miſtreſs ſhould be angry, and ſcold.” 


Thus, again, II. ZE. 256, of Jupiter: 


— 6:9" Ereygofter S. XAAETAINE | 
PINTAZON KATA AQMA OEOYE.— 


In the very paſſage adduced: to exemplify. the tranſitive uſe of 
this verb, IL. T. 183, it appears to. have the ſame ſenſe : for the 
words, ore Tis ore. xanemmy, r to Agamemnon's own: 


words, L. B. 378. 


K. Y 5% Aviv TE [ANET Tape? , everct e, 
Ari, ENIEEELINTG eyw o HPXON XAAETAINQN. 

Noe, is here, I think, put as ſynonymous with paxcobar 
erzeoow. Agamemnon confeſſes, that he himſelf gave the firſt. 
verbal provocation; alluding, I think, to his ſpeech, v. 131,. 
where he firſt hints at the ſeizure of Briſeis. For though Achilles 
ſpeaks, indeed, ſomewhat roughly to the king in the preceding 
ſpeech, yet-his wrath cannot properly be ſaid to commence before 
the ſubſequent ſpeech, Q puor, dh,, &C. v. 149. 

I ſhall add only an inſtance or two more. — In the firſt book of 
Plato's. Repub. Socrates. ſays: to Thraſymachus, — e ey uu 
TON H EO Es TY, Un uu T Ge,, Y XAAETAINELOAI— 
7. e. ve deſerve rather to be pitied by you wiſe men, than to be 
*« ſcolded at. In the paſſage quoted NOTE 22, p. 188, Plato ſays 

"ES dog, —@ e 2 ion CLYVUT, - XAAEIAINEI'—@& d' d ebene, 
ALIIAZE TAI: fawns on thoſe he knows, and varks at ſtrangers.” 
In the. Memorabilia of Xenophon, II. 2, we have—Awbouer®s Oe TrOTE 
Aren gen ua, 707 Deo ſouraToY vo EQUTS, W605 TV nrega XAAEIIAIN ON = 
TA: 1. e. when: he had heard him /peatmg angrily to: his mother.“ 

It ſeems, then, that the paſſage will fairly admit of the meaning - 
I have propoſed. And whether that meaning Would not be more 

ta 
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to Ariſtotle's purpoſe, than the other, I willingly ſubmit to the 
reader's conſideration. For why recommend it to the Poet to help 
his imagination by adion, when he compoſes ?—plainly, for the 
ſake of the effect of this method upon his poetry; that his expre/- 
/ion of paſſion may have more of truth and nature; that his cha- 
raters may yemaay, Or yoremavear, akjlwourare*, Now it ſeems 
more conſonant to this purpoſe, that the words which follow as 
the reaſon of the advice, ſhould refer to this 7mmediate effect upon 
the Poet's work, which is the object of the advice, than to the 
more remote and implied effect of the work upon the ſpectator. It 
ſeems, indeed, to have been this reference to the audience, in the 
uſual way of underſtanding the paſſage, that led Madius into the 
miſtake of ſuppoſing this precept intended, not for the Poet, but 
for the Player. ; 

Such are my objections to the ſenſe hitherto given to this paſſage, 
and my reaſons for thinking, that its meaning may have been miſ- 
taken. I abandon them, without reſerve, to the judgment of the 
learned reader: in my own, it is impoffible for me to confide, when 
I reflect, that the whole band of commentators, who have pre- 
ceded me, have acquieſced, without doubt or ſcruple, in that inter- 
pretation which to me appears ſo unſatisfactory. 


N 0 x: 3; 
P. 98. GREAT NATURAL QUICKNESS OF PARTS —. 


Eupus; „ oe EC —, EU -O ET THL. Heſychius. See 
alſo Caſaub. upon Athenæus, p. 454, and Suidas, voc. Evpua, and 
Eb, where the paſſage he quotes from Alex. Aphrod. ſhews 


* It is ſomewhat in favour of this interpretation, that it gives the adverb, ahn- 
yurera, its moſt natural and obvious conſtruction, with the verbs, xeuave and xane- 


Tau. As the paflage is commonly underſtood, it muſt be joined with the participles. 
what 
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what was the common idea of evpuiz, though its propriety is dilputed. 
The eps were generally underſtood to be 6. cod fac ve, | 
oö⁰ẽ de £ EYOVTEG ro TOTO TH uobnuara, ce. The paſſage ſeems to 
allude to Ethic. Nicom. III. 5. p. 11 3. ed. Wilk. 
No epithet can be more exactly adapted to the evpun;, than that 
of er, which follows; a man of quick, mimetic parts, who 
can turn himjelf, as we ſay, to every thing with equal facility, and 
mould himſelf, without effort, to every form. But the word had 
conſiderable latitude, and would have been applied by the antients, 


to the genius of a Shakſpeare, the 7alents of a Foote *, or the doi 
ity of a ſchool- boy. | 


oO FT E - £40. 


P. 98. OR, AN ENTHUSIASM ALLIED. TO MADNESS: 


&- 


H pave, — My tranſlation here will, I fear, be thought too 
paraphraſtical. But this is one among many paſſages, that have 
occurred, where I have found it impoſſible to give, at the ſame 
time, word for word, and idea for idea. This, indeed, is the great 
misfortune of tranſlation; for what Mr. Harris has obſerved is 
too true, —that © much of the force of the original will neceſ- 
« farily be loſt in the tranſlation, where /7g/e words in one lan- 


c“ guage cannot be found correſponding to /ingle words in. the 
*« Other. 


Philip of Macedon would have careſſed ſuch a man as Foote. He delighted, we 


are told, apres TOIE ETOTETI ran, xo TA TEAOILA AETOTZI KAL 
IOIO TZI. Athen. 260. | 


o Thaga ry EYOTAN, fays Iſocrates, ſpeaking of ſcholars, dei ueyay MapBavev woo, 


on: TIOAAA MANOANOTEL mage d c APTN, ori roves ores TRgexzson An ad- 
mirable inſcription for a ſchool door. 


Philoſ. Arrang. p. 211, note. | 5 
8 The 
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The word, par®., wanted no explanation to Gree# readers, to 
whom, from the writings of Plato, in particular, it was familiar 
to conſider enthiſiaſm of every kind, as a ſpecies of madneſs”. 
They would underſtand no more, from Ariſtotle's exprefiion, than 
that comparative inſanity which Cicero has ſo exactly exprefled :— 
* Poetam bonum neminem —ſine nſlammatione animorum exiſtere 
* poſſe, et ſine quodam afflatu 9, furoris*.” —But what can a 
mere modern reader think, when he is told, in Dacier's tranſlation, 
that, to ſucceed in Poetry, © il faut avoir un genie excellent, or 
etre FURIEUX?“ 5 

Nor could I, without danger of one the philoſopher's 
diſtinction, have rendered ? eu by the ſingle word genius; which, 
as we uſually apply it to the fine arts, implies much of that very 
warmth, and illuſive power, of imagination, that © zmflammatis 
< rum Which Ariſtotle meant to expreſs by the other word, 
[QVIKOV. 

I muſt not omit, that this whole paſſage receives conſiderable 
illuſtratisn from another, in the Problems, pointed out by Mr. 
Winſtanley in his edition, p. 292“. | 

If Ariſtotle had given any inſtance of the ward among the 
Tragic Poets, it would, in all probability, have been Æſchylus. 
It is pleaſant to obſerve the appearance which the wild invention 
and ferocious ſublimity of his PRoOMETHEvs, had to the eye of a 
French critic, of admirable good ſenſe, indeed, but, apo vitorO-. 
je crois,” ſays Fontenelle, © qu' Eſchile etoit UNE MANIERE 


v See, particularly, the Phædrus, p. 244, 245, ed. Serr.—Ariſtotle himſelf, too, 
in his Rhetoric, fays—ENOEON yap n Tomo, III. 7. ed. Duval I cannot help juſt 
reminding the reader of the admirable humour with which Horace ridicules the prac- 
tical abuſe of this idea, in his Art of Poetry, v. 295—304. 


De Or. II. 46. 


P, 81), B. ed. Duval. 'Ogoy Te nav &c,—to ixram, C. The reading, *xraru©, 


inſtead of tfcrarw®, if it ſtood in need of any confirmation, would be confirmed by 
this ſingle paſlage beyond all doubt, 


66 DE 
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© DE Fou, qui avoit Iimagination trés- vive, et pas trop reglee*.” 
He would probably have ſaid much the ſame of Shakſpeare. The 
charge certainly cannot be retorted upon the French Tragic 
writers. It 1s related of the unfortunate Nat Lee, that, when he 
was in Bedlam, ſomebody had the inhumanity to tell him, it was 
a very eaſy thing to write like a madman. No, replied the 
Poet, © it is not an eaſy thing to write like a madman ; but it is a 
“very eaſy thing to write like a fool.” I believe theſe two things 
are almoſt equally difficult to our ingenious neighbours. It would 
be hard to detect Racine writing like a fool. But I confeſs I never 
read him without wiſhing he had written a little more like a 
madman. We muſt allow him much merit ;— but he never 
* rolled his eye” in the fine pbrenſ of the Poet; he knew 
little of © the tricks” of © ſtrong imagination.” The character 
given of him by Lord Kaims appears to me perfectly exact and 
Juſt ; that“ he is always ſenſible, generally correct, never falls low, 

“maintains a moderate degree of dignity without reaching the 
4 ſublime, paints delicately the tender paſſions, but is a ſtranger 
* to the genuine language of enthuſiaſtic or fervid paſſion *.” 

I have often wondered, what it was that could attach Mr. Gray 
ſo ſtrongly to a Poet whoſe genius was ſo little analogous to his 
own*. I muſt confeſs I cannot, even in the dramatic fragment 
given us by Mr. Maſon, diſcover any other reſemblance to Racine, 
than in the length of the ſpeeches. Its fault, indeed, is Racine's ; 
its beauties are, ſurely, of a higher order. What pity, that a work 
of genius, ſhould have been ſmothered in its birth, by a little cold 
and trifling criticiſm ! — We have, indeed, been told, that © it 
was certainly no loſs to the Engliſh ſtage, that Agrippina was 

© Tome ix. p. 415,—< Il me ſemble,“ fays this agreeable writer, «© qu'il ne fau- 


& droit donner ph le ſublime, 9% d ſon corps defendant.”” [Preface to his H. 5 des 
Oracles,] No wander then, that be could not reliſh Æſchylus. 


Elements of Crit. vol, i. p. 488. 
See Letter xvi, Sect. 4, of the Memoirs of Mr. Gray, 


2D never. 


< never finiſhed :” but we have been told it by the ſame critic 
who has pronounced, alſo, that the BAR of. Gray, only“ 

& deavours at ſublimity ;” who faw in the juvenile Poems 'of 
Milton *<* zo promiſe of Paradiſe Loſt; and who has admitted, 
with ſeeming complacence, into the catalogue of Engliſh Pos, 
ſuch names as Blackmore, Yalden, and Pomfret— 


« Alcandrumque Haliumque Noemonaque Prytanimque! — 


C 


P. 98. WHEN THE POET INVENTS A SUBJECT 


Here is a confuſion of various readings, none of them, I think, 
free from ſuſpicion. How the ſenſe given to the paſſage by Vic- 
torius, and almoſt all the commentators, is fairly to be obtained 
from any of them, I confeſs, I never could ſee. I follow the 
common, and, in my opinion, the leaſt ſuſpicious, reading rug re* 
Noyss rug TETompers—. And I underſtand Ariſtotle to ſpeak of 
ſubjects, either wholly invented by the Poet, like the A0. of 
Agatho, or, having only ſome very ſlight and general foundation 
in hiſtory or tradition. — Ach the general ſtory, or argument, — 
(A. — H TOY APAMATOE TUOEE EIL. Heſychius.) KA 
auroy aur, becauſe, I ſuppoſe, ſuch arguments were commonly 
drawn up by others, probably in the Aidzozana, and, perhaps, 
prefixed to the copies of the play. But here, Ariſtotle—* poetam 
e etiam tft in hoc facere jubet; quod novum erat, et inuſita- 


„ tum: — as the force of KAI AT TON ſeems rightly explained by 
Victorius. 


rug AF, noyss, Which, evening to VicToRIvs has MS, authority, would, per- 
haps, be preferable. 


NOTE 


„„ 


P. 99. WHEN HE HAS GIVEN NAMES TO HIS CHARAC= 
T ERS —. | 


This ſeems to ſhew plainly, that by % mreromuere; the critic 
means only ſuch ſubjects as were of the Poet's own invention“. 
For he ſays—jr/t, form a general ſketch of your fable; then, give 
names to your characters. This manifeſtly implies, that the 
names were not already fixed by hiſtory or tradition, but were at 
the Poet's choice. To avoid this difficulty, the Abbe Batteux 
tranſlates, * on remet les noms.“ But this, certainly, is not 
what Ariſtotle /ays; and it is too trifling, ſurely, to be what he 
means, It the names are given by the particular hiſtory which 
the Poet follows, what purpoſe will it anſwer to omit them in his 
plan ?—They will certainly be in his mind; they may as well be 
upon his paper. In ſhort, the method here recommended by 
Ariſtotle ſeems perfectly abſurd and nugatory, upon any other 
ſuppoſition than that of a ſtory, either wholly invented by the Poet, 
or, of which, at leaſt, he owes only ſome ſlight hint to fact, and 
real life. In this caſe, and in this only, it is, that the ſubject /r/ 
preſents itſelf to the Poet's mind in a general and abſtracted view, 
which he afterwards circumſtantiates by time, place, and names, 
and fills up by the detail of particular epiſodes and ſcenes. 

That this is the meaning, will appear, I think, ſtill more 
clearly from the gth chapter, with which this paſſage ſhould be 
compared. What is Here faid of the method to be dae by 


* As, reνννjoL̊o⸗ vou, cap. xxi. “ a word of the Poet's invention. - recroimuera 
ONMELO - TETTOLMMEVRL Var Vapor El, Cap. xvi. and, EE,, WORTHY Cap. ix. “ names in- 
« vented by the Poet,” _ 


b And, fee his note, Ne 2, upon chap. xvi. = is the explanation of Beni: “ jam 
& nomina imponi jubet, non tam illa fingendo, quam reddends,” 


222 = - = Rams 
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Tragic Poets, anſwers exactly to what is there ſaid of the Comic: 
CUNT avTe Y%o Tov uu d Twv enorwy, OTT TA TTXONTA 
ONOMATA EIIITIOEALI ; with this difference, indeed, that the 
Comic writer may give whatever names he pleaſes ; while the 
Tragic generally adopts hi/torical names, even when his ſubject is 
feigned. Yet Ariſtotle, there, not only allows that Tragedy, as 


well as Comedy, may be all invention, both plot and names, but 


even fays, that it would be © ridiculous” to think otherwiſe : e 
uro Cyrew, And he immediately adds, that it is the zuvention or 


making of his fable, (not of his ver ſe 2 that . conſtitutes 
the Poet. 


Nrn. 
P. 99. THAT THE EPISODES BELONG PROPERLY TO THE 
SUBJECT—, | | 


See NOTE 37.— Here are two inſtances given by Ariſtotle of 
what he means by ered in dramatic Poetry. They confirm, 
I think, what was ſaid in that note. That Oreſtes ſhould be taken, 
by fome means or other, and ſhould, by ſome means or other, be 
ſaved, were eſſential parts of the Poet's fable. Theſe were not 


_ epiſodes, in Ariſtotle's view; for he expreſsly includes them 


both in that general ſketch of the ſtory, which is previous to the 
intertexture of the epiſodes :—ebuv de xa AHDOEIL—and, ereubev 
de j EQTHPIA. The ep//odes are the circumſtances by which the 


Poet choſe to effect this capture, and this eſcape ; 1. e. the madneſs 
of Oreſtes, and the ab/ution of the ſtatue; or rather, theſe facts 


drawn out into ſome particularity of deſcriptive narration, ſo as to 
form diſtinct, though ſubordinate, parts of the action; for this, 


| perhaps, made a part of Ariſtotle's idea of erv&oe%,—And the 


© Cap. ix, Tranſl, Part II. Sect. 6. 
examples 
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examples here given ſeem to confirm this. See the hig. in Tauris, 
v. 260, to 340.—v. 1153, &c.— And, particularly, the narration 
of the ayyeG», v. 1327, &c. 

From the very obſervation, that theſe epiſodes ſhould be weng 
related to the fubjeF*, and from what he adds of the difference 
of dramatic and epic epiſodes in point of /ength, it clearly appears, 
that, as I obſerved in the note referred to, the word is not applied 
to Tragedy i in a different el from that in which i it is applied to 
the Epic Poem. 


N OT E 144 


P. 99. Bur IN THE EPIC THEY ARE THE MEANS OP 
DRAWING OUT THE POEM TO ITS PROPER LENGTH. 


H d' Eo TeroG fumeuuerau.— Compare cap. xxiv. Ex: 0. woe 
70 ewe Ec, K. T. ah — to, Sog. 


S NM 144 


P. 99. THE GENERAL STORY OF THE ODYSSEY—LIES IN 
A SMALL COMPASS. 


_ Mxp©, inflead of n,) 10 now the ſupport of a manuſcript. 

See, ed. Ox. 1780, with the learned editor of which I perfectly 
agree. A. is plainly uſed here in the fame ſenſe as before, for 
the general argument, or ſummary, of the Poem : whereas, if we 
read Han, it can mean only the entire ſtory at full length, with 
all its epiſodes. Farther; the epitome of the Odyſſey which fol- 


They could not therefore be conſidered by Ariſtotle as © parties neceſſaires de 
« action, according to Le Boſſu's definition, lib, ii, ch. b. 


lows, 


„ 
lows, is evidently the exemplification of the preceding aſſertion, 


that the ſtory of the Odyſſey, ſtripped of its epilades, is very 
ſhort. 


Homer himſelf has given us a ſtill more general outline of the 
Poem in two lines and a half ;—owalw Teo1; T1; Od be, as tho 
ſchobaſt has obſerved upon it: 


* 3 1 

®Þyv, Kaxe Worhne woborr, oneravr amo Wavrug ETQUPEC, 
AYV@g0v FTavTeECTiV, erg EVIQUT 

Omad* END E-. 


Od. B. 174. 


here, 0NETWT ,] ͥο vhν f eraue;, is equivalent to Ariſtotle's 
o 0170, 


NO f © 146, 
P. 99. PERSECUTED BY NEPTUNE=>—, 


TIAPASTAATTOMENOY Umo Ts IlooeduvO- —The ame idea is 
thus expreſſed by Virgil: 


— nec Teucris 4. Juno 
Uſquam aberit. En. VI. 90. 


upon which paſſage the reader will find an excellent and uſeful 
note in the beſt of all editions of this Poet, that of Heyne. 
Horace comes ſtill nearer to the word vαοHννά e: 


Incontinentis nec Tityi jecur 
Relinquit ales, nequitiæ ADDITUS 
CusTos. Lib. III. Oat iv. 


« : NOTE 
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P. 99, AND MAKING HIMSELF KNOWN TO SOME OF HIS 


FAMILY 


Avaryvwopir ou; TWO, d roi S IS.. This is all very ſtrange, 
and, probably, very corrupt; as may appear, merely from the awk- 
ward and cacophonous repetition of the pronoun—ATTOE ap 
ve r - -ATTOIL enibeuerd., AT TOC ue erwby. 

And what 1 IS, CM iy ? —Certainly, not what one e expects . 
Ulyſſes, we know, was diſcovered by the nurſe, and diſcovered him. 
felf to Eumæus, and the herdſman, and to Telemachus ; but I do 
not recolle& that he di/covers any one. Caſtelvetro ſaw this; and 
he ſays, that o is to be underſtood ; and that the ſignification 
of the word avaywacae; here muſt be obſerved, which is, not 
ce that Ulyſſes di/covered any of his friends, but that he made Him- 


e ſelf known to them*.” But we have no authority, that I know 


of, for this uſe of avayrwale with an accuſative caſe. Piccolo- 
mini, too, underſtands this paſſage as Caſtelvetro did“ datos 
* 2 conoſcere ad alcuni. And the Abbe Batteux—** /e fait recon- 
& notre, &c. 

But what, again, is, avro c ]. Does dur refer to the 
friends, or to the enemies, of Ulyfles?—Is HHG, deceiving, im- 
Ppoſing on, as it is rendered by Victorius, and others after him, or, 
as others underſtand it, attacking ? for it will bear either of theſe 
ſenſes. I have preferred the latter as moſt obvious, and, on the 
whole, moſt to the purpoſe. Emi is uſed by Ariſtotle in 
this ſenſe, Rhet. II. 5. It generally, I believe, implies an attack 
more or leſs in/idious, ſuch as that of Ulyſſes upon the ſuitors, 
The ſcholiaſt upon Homer, Od. T. 156, obſerves, that a day of 


. 
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feſtivity was made choice of, as furniſhing a favourable opportunity 
of attacking the ſuitors: wa Twy vd g Weg. 7 £0pT1v xc OY WORMEVWY, 


eu Ey 70 ENITIQELOAI TOIZ MNHETHPET. 


N OT E 148. 


P. 100. IT CALL COMPLICATION, ALL THAT IS BETWEEN 
THE BEGINNING OF THE PIECE, AND THE LAST PART, &c. 


Ariſtotle is here, as uſual, very ſhort and dry in the information 
he beſtows upon us concerning this do; and Avoig. I wiſh he had 
given us a definition of their meanings, inſtead of a mere deſignation 
of their places. One would ſuſpect, on the firſt view, from the 
mention of a change «5 eruxiav only, (in which reading all the 
MSS. I think, agree,) from his //ance, (if it be the fame Tra- 
gedy as he before cited, cap. xi.) ind from the common acceptation 
of the word avs; itſelf, that he was ſpeaking only of thoſe Tra- 
gedies in which the principal characters are extricated from the 
difficulties they were involved in, and the end is happy. And, 
indeed, the way in which Le Boſſu, and others after him, explain 
this næud and denouement, leads naturally to this idea, and ſeems 
hardly conſiſtent with their allowing, as they do, that the denoue- 


ment may be either calamitous or proſperous*. For they explain 


the n&ud, or do, by ob/tacles d vaincre —“ efforts contraires 
&* 7, e. aux efforts du heros pour l execution de ſon deſſein*.”—** Les 


„ obſtacles preſentes $'appellent neuds, et la maniere dont on les 


« force, ſe nomme, denouement. — This will do very well for 


Æneas, or Ulyſſes. But when Oedipus finds himſelf guilty of 


Loe Boſſu, Traite du Poeme, Ep. II. 16, 


» Batteux's note on this paſlage, 
© Le Boſſu, II. 13, 
* Batteux, Principes de la Lit. tome ii. p. 226, 


parricide 


. mw 


parricide and inceſt, and, from a ſtate of regal dignity and happi- 
neſs, becomes a wretched, blind, and baniſhed vagabond—-this is 
but a ſtrange way of ſurmounting obſtacles. 

The truth is, that the obſtacles of the dei, or the not, are thoſ: 
which are preſented to the ind of the ſpectator; the difficulty 
overcome is that of ſeeing how the piece will terminate. And thus, 
indeed, the Abbe Batteux more accurately expreſſes himſelf elſe- 
where :—* Le næud dans le Cinna eſt, de ſpavoir % Cinna twera 
* Auguſte,” &c*.. The die is, to the ſpectator, the ſolution of 
the problem, How will all this end?” And we may add, the 
more difficult the problem, the greater the pleaſure of the ſolution. 

It may be objected, that this is applicable only to thoſe Trage- 
dies, the ſubjects of which are totally unknown to the ſpectator; 
and it may be aſked, © Where is the problem to be ſolved, in thoſe 
% dramas, which we have repeatedly ſeen and read, and of which 
« we are perfectly acquainted with the cataſtrophe, and every 
* incident that leads to it? To this I can only anſwer, that it is 
a fact, and certainly a curious fact, that it makes little difference, 
or none at all, in the ſympathetic intereſt which a ſpectator feels 
during the courſe of the action, whether he knows, or does not 
know, beforehand, how the piece will end. © Quelque prevenu 
que l'on ſoit de la maniere dont tout va ſe refoudre, la marche de 
action en ecarte la reminiſcence I impręſſion de ce que Jon voit 
e empeche de reflechir. & ce que Jon ſcait; et c' eſt par ce preſtige 
„ que les ſpectateurs qui ſe laiſſent toucher, pleurent vingt fois au 
© meme ſpectacle. —|Marmonte], Poet. Franc. ii. 220. ] 

The term due, therefore, is as applicable to the calamitous 
cataſtrophe of the Oedipus, as to the ſatisfactory concluſion of the 
Iphigenia in Tauris, For Ariſtotle expreſsly gives theſe parts, 


* Princip. de la Lit. tome iii. p. 51. And fo, too, Le Boſſu, where he ſays of the 
neud, that it laſts © autant de temps que Peſprit du lecteur ęſi ſujpendu ſur Vevenement 


de ces efforts contraires,” &c, ch. xiii, Dacier, too, talks in 1 the ſame equivocal 
language. See his notes, 1, 2, and 3. 
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NOTE 149. 


P. roo. Tux LYNCEUS OF Turobrerzs.—. 


39 


cube has gueſſed, with: ſatis inpenlitty,” hs Cubjeck:an und 
plot of this Tragedy, from Hyginus, Fab. 45. See Goulſton's 
ſupplemental verſion, which is taken from him. It ſeems, how- 
ever, very improbable, that a T ragedy ſhould be denominated 
from a perſon who had no other ſhare in the action, than en it 
paſted under his roof. 

Dacier underſtands this to be the wb mentioned * pe 
xi. All I ſee is, that his application of the word, r, to Lyn- 


ceus the huſband of Hypermneſtra, cannot be admitted. The di- 


minutive 7&9, is, I believe, never uſed but to fignify a child. 
In this reſpect, certainly, Caſtelvetro's conjecture has greatly the 
advantage; as it has, alſo, in the explanation of airizozu; Te erer, 


which, in Dacier, is terribly forced. See his verſion. 


NOTE 35, 


P. 100. THERE ARE FOUR KINDS OF TRAGEDY, DEDU- 


'CIBLE FROM $0 MANY PARTS WHICH HAVE BEEN MEN 


TIONED. 


It is incumbent on a commentator to ſtate, as clearly as he can, 
the difficulties of his author, whether he be able to remove them, 
or not. This has not been done with reſpe& to this paſſage, in 
any of the comments that I have ſeen, 


Ariſtotle 


VV 303 


<« alfo are the parts which have been mentioned.” This is ſaying, 
as expreſsly as words can ſay it, that the four different /þecres of 
Tragedy correſpond to, and, of courſe, ariſe from, four different 
parts already mentioned. Now what are thoſe parts? Four parts 
of quantity have indeed been mentioned; (cap. xit.) but theſe are 
quite out of the queſtion. If we have recourſe to what are called the 
parts / quality*, theſe are /ix ; and if, with Dacier, we reduce them 
to four, by throwing out the decoration and the mui ic, the four that 
remain, 1. e. fable, manners, ſentiments, and dition, will furniſh 
out, among them, only one of the ſpecies of Tragedy enumerated 
—that which is denominated gt. Theſe, then, cannot be the 


Jour parts pointed at as the foundation of the four ſpecies. There 


remain only the parts which Ariſtotle calls ys MY@OY: the 
parts, not of Tragedy, but of one of the e/ential parts of Tragedy 


the Fable. 'Theſe he enumerated in the 11th chapter, and to 


theſe, the commentators, in general, are agreed in underſtanding 
Ariſtotle to allude. 

But the difficulty here is, that he refers to four hart. mentioned, 
and here are only three—1i. e. regieren, avayrupoy, (which he 
expreſsly calls vo hu hen,) and, thirdly, rab d.: TPITON de, r. 
Fghere is no mention of He, to furniſh his third ſpecies, the 
moral Tragedy ; nor, indeed, was it, by any means, to be expected 
there, where he is profeſſedly enumerating the parts of the Fable. 
Tlzby, in the ſenſe in which the word is there uied*, may, unqueſ- 
tionably, be conſidered as parts of the Fable; n, or manners, cannot. 


2 Cap. vi. Tranſl. Part II. Sect. 2. 
> Tranſl. Part II. Sect. 9, at the end. 


© IIa O-, in its uſual ſenſe, of paſſion, is a part, not of the e-, but of the FOE 
vo. (See cap. xix. Tranſl. Part II. Sec. 22.) But, in the ſenſe defined cap. xi. 
(Tranſl. Part IT. Sect. .) it is an action—IIPAEIL gvagrum, &. and, therefore, part 
of the plot, or cunbecιã nexyparur, as much as the revolution, and diſcovery, 


32 N "The 


Ariſtotle ſays, T ger g dcr de £109 £104 TETT&g%* TOrauT% DAP xou TH 
wen e] There are four ſpecies of Tragedy; or ſo many 
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The Abbe Batteux thinks the erhie ſpecies is tacitly implied, as 
the oppoſite, or negative, of the pathetic, The three parts of the 
fable, rgrre re, cc vip, THE, give, directly, only two ſpecies 
of Tragedy; the two firſt conſtituting, (one, or both of them,) 
the complicated, (men,) and the third, the pathetic, or diſa/- 
trous, Tragedy. The two other ſpecies are only the negatives of 
theſe. If the fable is without revolution or difcovery*, the Tra- 
gedy is /imple, as oppoſed to complicuted; if, without rœbn, or diſ- 
aſters, it is yy, as oppoſed to ah, n. Such is the explanation 
of this ingenious writer“; which ſeems to be much favoured by 
the manner in which theſe ſpecies are arranged afterwards, when 
applied to Epic Poetry in cap. xxiv.; where we have—y yo 
ATAHN I IEIAETMENHN,— HOIKHN IN ITAOQHFIKHN, 0 evo; 
and, alſo, by the frequent oppoſition of xa and yl©-, rab 
and xo, in antient writers'.—TIt may, indeed, be objected, that 
this cannot be reconciled to Ariftotle's words—rooaura yap xa rh 
wen EAE XH; which ſeem to refer clearly to four parts that had 
been all expreſsly menzoned. But, if we thould ſuppoſe Ariſtotle 
here to conſider that as faid, which was only implied, and as ex- 
plained, which was only hinted, we ſhould, perhaps, take no 
liberty that is not warranted by the magiſterial and elliptic brevity 
of his general ſtyle, and even by ſimilar inſtances in his writingsé. 


But even this will not entirely remove the difficulty, while, by the 


5 'ANEY æregirereiag 1 dνuubpigij,. as he ſays above, in Kinn the 7 imple 
fable. Cap. x. 

See his note; and his Principes de la Lit. tame iii. p. 84. 

See, for inſtance, Rhet. III. 17. Quintil. VI. 2, p. 299, Zoo, ed. Gib . &c. —] am 
aware, indeed, that in this oppoſition, he 15 not taken in the dramatic ſenſe, of 
b.ood-ſhed; diſaſters, &c. but in the uſual ſenſe of paſſion. But as this ſenſe is, in fact, 
involved in the former, (for we can ſcarce conceive a diſaſtrous, or, as we call it, a 
deep, Tragedy, that is not alſo highly ne or paſſionate, ) this is not, perhaps, any 
material objection. 

His references are frequently obſcure, or ambiguons. So, the xabamep bg 
cap. xi. ſce NOTE 83. And the, vamp tionrai, cap. xv. fee NOTE I10,—An embar- 
raſſment of. enumeration» ſomewhat ſimilar to that of this paſſage has occurred 1 in 
cap. xiv. Sce NOTE 105, 
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parts alluded to, we underſtand Ariſtotle to mean only the peey 
pube of the 11th chapter: becauſe 300, as I before obſerved, could 4 
be neither mentioned, nor implied, as a part of the fable, Per- 1 
haps, therefore, he meant to uſe the word gen in a general ſenſe, as IJ 
he clearly does uſe it, cap. xxiv. za: 7% MEPH, &w pr. Na bil, | 4 
T aura" xa TAP ar Efe Te cu, x. 7. . Where the za: PAP ſhews, 
that the parte he had juſt mentioned included 45th the fix conſti- 
tuent parts of Tragedy, and the three parts of the fable which he 
enumerates, If we underſtand hen in this way, the meaning will 
only be, that ſo many different parts, (of one kind or other,) have 
been mentioned (zaex6y,) from which theſe ſpecies may be deduced : 
theſe are, the three nien we, which furniſh the complicated, the 1 
fmple, and the pathetic, ſpecies; and the ſecond of the effential | 1 
parts of Tragedy, ib, which, though indeed it be a part of every | 4 
Tragedy, admits, according to Ariſtotle's own account, of more or 
leſs*, and, when predominant, may be characteriſtic of another 
ſpecies, the ethie, or moral Tragedy, naturally enough oppoſed to 
the pathetic. 

I confeſs I ſee no other poſſible conſiſtent ſenſe that can be given. 
to this paſſage, as we now read it: for four parts are here men- 
tioned; and /our parts cannot be made out, if we confine ourſelves 
to the py MYOOY in cap. xi. 

Dacier ſeems to have perceived this; and his explanation agrees 
ſo far with mine, that he, alſo, ae la peripetie, la recon- 
“ noifance, la paſſion, ef les meurs,” the four parts that preduce 
the four ſorts of Tragedy. But when, in order to reduce the ſever: 
parts, (1. e. fable, manners, diction, ſentiments, diſcovery, revolu- 
tion, diſaſters,) to the four which he wants, he rejects three, i. e. 
able, dition, and ſentiments, becauſe they ate common to all Tra- 
gedy, he makes a diſtinction for which there ſeems. to be no founda- 
tion; the manners being equally. included by Ariſtotle among thote 
parts which. are expreſsly IAXHY Tp yOu; p2egn i But, though ail 
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theſe parts neceſſarily belong, in ſome degree or other, to every 
Tragedy, any one of them may be fo predominant, as to characte- 
rize a Tragedy, and-give it, if we pleaſe, a ſpecific denomination. 
Thus, there may be, and there zs, ſuch a ſpecies as the ſentimental 


Tragedy, of which, in the critic's language, To & y Ayo: ;— 


another, of which the language may be the moſt ſtriking character 
Ie To 6X21 Aegis; and he himſelf ſpeaks of a fort of Tragedy 
that might very well be denominated, j Omen, of which exam- 
ples are not wanting on the modern ſtage. The Italian opera is a 
Tragedy, 45 To 6%ov £5 4 Me ,, But Ariftotle's buſineſs was 
not to enumerate all the different ſpecies which want of taſte or 
judgment might produce, but thoſe only which were conſidered as 
legitimate, and ſuch as found criticiſm would approve. Hence, 
he has recourſe, for the formation of the four regular and autho- 
riſed ſpecies, only to the two t and moſt important of the fix 
conſtituent parts of Tragedy—the FABLE, and the MANNERS. | 

But after all, when we have made the beſt we can of the text 


in this paſſage, we muſt allow, I believe, that it is more for the 


credit of Ariſtotle to ſuppoſe it faulty. And that it is fo, I am the 
rather inclined to think, as one difficulty ſtill remains. The ex- 
prefſion—* there are fut ſorts of Tragedy; FoR /o many parts 
have been mentioned - ſeems clearly to imply, not merely, 
that thoſe four forts are deducible, in ſome way or other, from thoſe 


; parts, but, as I at firſt obſerved, that they, reſpectively, ariſe from 


thoſe parts, each of which produces its correſpondent ſpecies of 
Tragedy. But this, as we have ſeen, is by no means the caſe. 
Of the four parts, only va, and y96., produce directly their 
correſpondent ſpecies, the rabyrwy, and the 19mzy. The other two 


* Of the firſt, Mr. Harris gives Meaſure for Meaſure as an inſtance ; of the laſt, 
(Cato. —Philol. Ing. p. 161.—But Cato ſeems rather a compound of the two ſpecies. 
Dr. Johnſon, ! in his life of Addiſon, has more juſtly characterized it by“ juſt _— 


« ments in elegant language. ow 


1 See cap. xiv. Tranſl, Part II. Sect. 13. 


parts, 


” © 7 & ® I» 


parts, Tremors, and bern, denominate one ſpecies from their 
Preſence, (the remdeyher¹,) and another, (a amd, ) from their 


Mace. 


P. 100. ANOTHER, THE MOR A L=——, 


Hb. Videant ſtudioſi hujus libri, an intelligi debeant, et 


e tanquam &7o v repeti, et hic et infra, verba illa quæ in expli- 
s catione fabulæ mplex poſuit : intelligo, inquam, hæc is T9 & 


* &5w: et quod præterea utroque loco convenit, inde ſumptum, 


oy 1 5 e. h. .] ut, quemadmodum inquit in deſcribenda illa 
perplexa 70 OAOV Eg regie rei N duc cp I, —ita „in pathetica,. 


& —7; 70 oX0v eg Toby ; et in moratd, ig ro o\ov egw Ihn. So Victo- 


rius ; and the obſervation ſeems juſt and important. 


By 19%, I cannot think, that the mere abſence of ahn is meant, 
as M. Batteux ſuppoſes *, or, as Dacier and others take it, the mere 


moral tendency of the example. I underſtand the recywdn A, to 


be, in the moſt obvious and uſual ſenſe of the word, that kind of 


Tragedy, 15 79 Ch e5 n- of which the manners are the predomi- 


nant part ; which ſeems ſufficiently to imply the abſence of that 
violent perturbation, deep diſtreſs, and terrible cataſtrophe, which 


diſtinguiſh the pathetic ſpecies. This obvious ſenſe of in is con- 


firmed by Ariſtotle's exemplification in cap. xxiv. For there, he 


plainly oppoſes it to the Telyrxo of the Iliad, and applies it to the 


Odyfley'; a poem eminently characterized as a picture of life and 


manners. The word is alſo uſed, evidently, in the ſame ſenſe in 


the Rhetoric ; where the two ſpecies of the drama, ibu, and r- 


2 4 La fable morale, oppoſee a la Pathetique, doit etre celle on il 1 y a point de ſang 


* repandu; telles ſont le Cinna de Corneille, et la Nene de Racine.“ Principes 


de la Lit. iii. p. 85. 


b See Longinus, Sz. 9, ad finem. 
2 | . ix, 
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Tov, are mentioned, as being, each of them, accommodated to 


aclion, and preferred, on that account, by the players, as peculi- 


arly favourable to the diſplay of their mimetic powers*.. Now 
this would not be the caſe, if by ihn nothing more than a moral 
leſſon and a virtuous example were intended. Yet this idea is by no 
means excluded by the other; and Victorius ſeems to have rightly 
adjuſted this matter. Animadvertendum autem Tragcediam illam 
* vocari moratam, que non ſolum accurate mores exprimit, fed eos 
* etiam inducit probos; quod ipſe ſignificavit ſupra, ubi de moribus 
« difſeruit ; primum enim præcepit ut xen;# 4% fingerentur.“ 

If it be objected, that, the delineation of manners being the 
peculiar province of Comedy, this account of the Texywamz yn 
confounds the limits of theſe two oppoſite ſpecies of the drama; 
we may anſwer, that the oral, or rather mannered Tragedy, (for we 
ſeem to want a word here,) though allowed by Ariſtotle, was cer- 
tainly not that which he himſelf conſidered as the beſt, or the moſt 
Tragic ©: yet, that even this was ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 
Comedy by the ind of manners which it imitated. They were 
to be, if poſſible, good, (xen5z,)—at all events they were to be, 


on the whole, ſerious e whereas the object of Comedy, 


with reſpect to manners, as to every thing elſe, was the ridiculous. 
We muſt remember too, that, as I have before obſerved, the two 
dramas were by no means, in Ariſtotle's time, ſo rigorouſly ſeparated 
as they now are. There were, then, but two dramatic mules, 
the muſe of Tragedy, and the muſe of Farce. Yet there is ſome- 
thing between a flood of tears and a broad laugh; and as Farce 
obſtinately refuſed to put any degree of reſtraint upon her muſcles, 


Tragedy, who, as we have ſeen, was ſo accommodating, as even, 


occaſionally, to approach to the very laugh of Farce, frequently 


cv de, [{c. xefig—oratorical diction] ; vrorgruwraTh' Tar; Te Ivo i du: 1 
ut vag, HOLIKH, 1 de, ILAQOHTIKH. do xai d vroxgrrai 7s TOIAYTA TAN APAMA- 
TON Gunzo!, ua bi Tountal Ts; TOTES. [ IC. utoptas.] Rhet. III. 12. 


© See cap. xiii. Tranſl, Part II. Set. 12, 
| condeſcended 
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condeſcended to dry her tears, and to put on, without ſcruple, the 
intermediate mile, which Comedy ſhould have ſupplied. 


NOT E 152. 


P. 100. * FOURTHLY, THE SIMPLE, SUCH As- -- 
AND ALL THOSE TRAGEDIES, THE SCENE OF WHICH IS LAID 
IN THE INFERNAL REGIONS, 


To & reragroy, bo, dre Poprde, ou TToopnPeug, u 00% EV ods — 
The enumeration of theſe ſpecies in cap. xxiv. leaves no room to 
doubt the omiſſion of the word 'ANAOYTN here. To 0 reragro, 
, ow, &c. 

The commentators have been much puzzled to diſcover, why all 
thoſe Tragedies, that have for their ſubject ⁊a & g, ſhould be of the 
fmple conſtruction; and I have, indeed, been ſometimes ſtrongly 

inclined to believe, that the words, xa: 5o% & dd, were out of their 
place, and belonged to the ſecond ſpecies ; thus: j de IIædarnen, ow, 0 
Te Alcyreg, N, 08 TFioves, c 07% EV ds, Why ſuch ſubjects ſhould 
belong to the di/aftrous claſs, no one can want a reaſon ; and the 
words follow naturally, and pertinently, in this view, after the 
inſtance of Ixion. I have been ſurpriſed not to find ſo obvious a 
conjecture in any of the comments. Piccolomini, indeed, glances 
at it:“ Non fd vedere, perche pit toſto in eſſempio delle Tra- 
e gedie pathetiche, che delle ſemplici, non le habbia poſte ; ha- 
« vendo riguardo in cid alle punition, e ſupplicii dell' inferno.” p. 
255. And it is very ſingular, that Dacier's note (N' 10.) is ex- 
actly ſuch, as if he had himſelf made this conjecture; of which, 
however, he ſays nothing. But, after all, it is obvious enough, 
as Beni has obſerved, that, in theſe erna! Tragedies, no Tegeraa, 
no ſudden reverſe of circumſtances, could well have place. The 
comment of that acute Italian upon this paſſage, is the beſt I have 
ſeen, and will, perhaps, ſatisfy the reader, that no ſuch conjecture is 
3 F. wiantcd. 


42 R 0 * * 4 


Wanted.“ Cläufüla hac fit ex iltiuſtedi fabulis & emplum 
* duxifle Aale 44 Illuſträgdar Jmplicetn fabulam, quod cum 
illi [ſc. Tantalus, Siſyphus, &c.] in eas pœnas atque tormenta, 
* non a proſperitate, quemadmodum Oedipus et ali plerique, 
devolverentur, fed ab initio ad fihem uſque illis JaQarentur, 
1 W aberat quam longift no. Imd verd, non modd repentè 
| fortunæ commiitatio haud fiebat, quod eſt proprium peripetiæ, 
„verum etiam mutatio in decurſu toto frebat Jeviſima ac prope nulla 
« ita ut ab initio ad finem uſque, mira Jmplicitate flueret fabula. 
Ex quo fiebat, ut commodius ex aliis, in quibus repente vulnera, 
cruciatus, et cædes contingebant, pathetic duceretur exemplum, 
* quam ex iis, quibus nullus repentè cruciatus infligebatur, et tamen 
« ſimplicitas de qua dicebam mirifice apparebat. —Benii Comment. 
. 58. 5 | 

As to the reading itſelf, e „. it 8 to be ſufficiently con- 
firmed even by a collation of blunders; for the MSS. exhibit, s, 
o. E. e die G.. 

Victorius ſeems to doubt, I know not T0. whether there exiſted 
any ſuch Tragedies. The Evp©- eTpoxuMugns of Æſchylus muſt, 
clearly, have been of this kind ; and probably his Yuxzywys. His 
Prometheus may be conceived to come the neareſt of any Greek 
Tragedy extant to a ſpecimen of this kind of drama. — Dacier 
has very properly reminded us here of what Ariſtotle had ſaid, 
cap. xiii. of the old Poets that res ruxorrag pubes amnubper—l. ©. 
they took, as we ſay, any ſubject that came uppermoſt. 


NO T1383. 
P. 102. Bur IN THE DRAMA, THE EFFECT OF such A 


PLAN IS FAR DIFFERENT FROM WHAT Is EXPECTED. 


Loa nag 7 d redaſh am: literally, it turns out very 


* differently from what was expected, or ſuppoſed, by the Poet.“ 
The 


n TY 


The ö ohni, the view, and expectation of the Poet, when he 
crowds ſo many incidents into his piece, is, that he ſhall make it 
intereſting and pleaſing by its variety. But the contrary happens. 
The neceſſity of not exceeding the uſual length, and time of repre- 
ſentation, reduces the propoſed variety to a confuſed and huddled 
maſs of incidents, not long enough dwelt on, or ſufficiently detailed, 
to be either intereſting, or clear. His Poem will be zarareriey- 
feevoy T1 Forza, as the critic well expreſſes it in another paſſage 
that ſhould be compared with this*. Thus, the Poet, in this 
ill-judged attempt, is diſappointed in the ſame manner as the archi- 
tect, who aims at a beautiful variety by a multitude of ſmall and 
crowded ornaments, which ſpoil the general effect, and, at the 
ſame time, are too many, and too minute, to afford pleaſure by 
ſeparate inſpection. And thus, To\u Tex Th vronmy ν] ue. 
or, as the 1 ingenious. author of the Analyſis of Beauty has exprefled 
the ſame idea, in a chapter which affords no bad illuſtration of 
this paſſage. from a ſiſter art, variety, when overdone, 7s a check 
* upon tjelf*. 5 | 

Such appears to me to be the meaning of this W which, 
1 think, has not been fully ſeen by any of the commentators. | 
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Cap. ill. Tranſl. Part III. Sect. 1. © perplexed by its r 

» Hogarth's Anal. of Beauty, cap. viii.—a work, to which, with all its imperfec- 
tions, I thidlei it may fairly be ſaid, that the public have not done full juſtice ; perhaps, 
through the author's own fault, who did it ure than juſtice himfelf, by his preten- 
ſions. When Hogarth attempted to philoſophize, he was loſt. His meaning is often 
obſcured by awk ward expreſſion, and ſometimes ſeems, pretty plainly, not to have 
been well known even to himſelf. (See particularly his chap. on Proportion.) Vet the 
book abounds, I think, with ſenſible, uſeful; and, at the time it was written, I believe, 
uncommon, obſervations, The ideas of eminent artiſts; relative to their own arts, 
muſt always be, more or leſs, valuable and uſeful ; and they ought not to be diſcou- 
raged from communicating thoſe ideas to the public, by criticiſm too ſeverely exer- 
ciſed upon the manner in which they, do it. A few ideas, even roughly thrown out, 
from an artiſt of genius, will often be of more utility to the progreſs of the art, than 
whole pages of fine writing and refined ſpeculation from the unpractiſed amateur, 
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NO TB © 136 


P. 102. As EURIPIDES, BUT No /ESCHYLUS, HAS DONE, 
Ke. 


This paſſage affords a good ſpecimen of the Aiſtrefling ambiguity 
that prevails ſo remarkably throughout this work. It fairly ad- 
mits of two different conſtructions, and two different ſenſes *. 


It may be thus: dg. meow DC h E ojmu N pum ore freg G., (wore 


Euęridus Nioſ nv, 1 Mydaay, Kou uh ce Air yaS,,) 1 EXTITTET iy —— 
x. 7. a), Or thus: oc. Tepoiy Ins AV ETTOIYT HY, —K0U un KOT jaepog 


(woe Evp. N. I M. [ ſc. ares . eromoe, | ue fen womeg A. I ſc. 


6am sos? |) 1 bir. u. 1. G. -In the firſt of theſe ways, the cen- 
ſure will fall on Euripides; in the other, on Aichylus. Victorius 
contends for the firſt, but his reaſons, though plauſible, ſeem not 
deciſive. The whole, as he obſerves, turns upon this—whether- 


the wore refers to the whole ſentence—onyv eramoav N py Kerr 


fte. — or, only to the words immediately preceding, i. e. * 


u.. On the whole, the laſt conſtruction, I think, offers itſelf 
moſt naturally; and it ſeems rather favoured, too, by the ſimilar 


application of uy wore, to the Poet cenſured, preſently after; where, 


f peaking of the Chorus, he ſays it ſhould. owaywnfcobai, MH *QEIEP 
Tp " Eupurridn, a> QEIIEP Tax Loom. But this, after all, is one 
of thoſe paſſages, where the zquato examine lances are ſo nicely 
balanced, that a commentator might continue in ſuſpence for 


ever, if the neceſſity of going on did not oblige him to turn the 


ſcale by a touch of his own hand. 


> Dacier's interpretation ( note ws.) J paſs over as perfectly inadmiflible. This 
forced conſtruction he borrowed from Caſtelvetro, p. 398. 


NOTE 


nr 
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P. 102. FoR, IN REVOLUTIONS, AND IN ACTIONS OF THE 
SIMPLE KIND, THESE PoETS SUCCEED WONDERFULLY IN 


WHAT THEY AIM AT; AND THAT 18, THE UNION OF TRAGIC 
EFFECT WITH MORAL TENDENCY; &c. 


Thoſe annotators who make the words, Ex de Tau regime r 
the beginning of a ſeparate precept relative to the uſe of the won- 


derful, have the natural conſtruction of the text, and the uniform 


reading of all the MSS. againſt them. The natural and obvious 
conſtruction, ſurely, IS, 27 78 70 {40VW*. & AE TOW e. -*. To . And 
this is alſo confirmed by the mention of Agatho again, preſently 


afterwards. All the MSS. too, it ſeems, give Suuacu;, which can 


never be forced into the ſenſe of © per admirabile*.” The altera- 
tion propoſed by Heinfius—oroyatera, and Pyr in order to 
make this refer excluſively to Agatho, ſeems unneceſſary. Lroxe- 
Covrau refers, very naturally, to Agatho in conjunction with the 
other Poets juſt mentioned, whoſe miſtake, and whoſe failure, 
were the fame. X 

I have ventured to render this paſſage in a manner ſomewhat 
different from any tranſlator or commentator that I have ſeen". 


| Tecymoy ya TETO, x PievewrroV. The queſtion is, to what 770 


refers? The commentators are divided. It appears to me, that 


it refers to the purpoſe, at which thefe Poets are faid to have 
aimed; and the ruro, which follows, explains the reren var SN U- 


beer. Taro TAP—“ for this (i. e. which they aim at,) is both 
Tragic and Moral.” The reader will ſee how exactly what 


2 Yet ſo Mr. Winſtanley ſeems to underſtand it. See his note, p. 294. If there 
are any examples of the adverb dauuaru; fo uſed, I could wiſh he had produced them. 


d The beſt comment is that of Benius, p. 379. | 
follows 
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follows ſuits this ſenſe; and how this paſſage helps to confirm 
the ſenſe given to the word qazbewro, in cap. xiii. | See 
NOTE 94.) where, exeavor xas Goto, is plainly equivalent to 
rg, here. The difficulty was, to reconcile theſe two effects. 
Ariſtofle's expreſſion, rioxalorrm BATMAETILE = *© ſurprijengly 
«© wth” — implies this difficulty, and, that he does not ſpeak 
of the practice as' perfectly agreeable to his own theory of the 
Tragic drama. — In the ſubjects here inſtanced, there "was the 
$xavbeuroy, becauſe the COT and rornpi Were puniſhed: and, at 
the ſame time, the rg gare, though not amounting to what the 
critic required, was not wanting, becauſe there was the un- 
expected reverſe of fortune, a calamitous event, ray, &c*. The 
perſons ſuffering, too, were diſtinguiſhed by eminent wwi/#m and 
courage; and though ſuch characters are not what Afiſtotle re- 
commends as the fitteft for Tragic purpoſes , yet, by the ſubſtitu- 
tion of adinirable and ſplendid, for moral and eſtimable, qualities, 
they are made to produse, in lome degree, « a ſimilar fect upon tho 
ſpectator. 5 

This appears to me to 1 the fenſe of the paſſage; and it leads 
me ſtrongly to ſuſpect, that, inſtead of i Toi *ATIAOIE' gal, we 
ſhould read—i ro AINAOIE re. How eaſily the miſtake might 
happen, i is obvious to the eye. My reaſons are 'thele: # The 
E. Dau gerre.— moral tendency poetical juſtice, &c. was 1 .ver. 
characteriſtic of the double fable, (A usage) 4nd Ahe 7 wery 
reaſon, probably, why the Platonic critics, as well as the gOOd- 
natured audiences, preferred it as the beſt. plan* 5 The inſtances 
here given ſeem to accord exactly with this idea. They are 
plainly examples of the ND cus, not of the ſimple fable—i. ; 
the fable without revolution or - dl jſeovery,.. The expreſſion, . reepotos 


© 2 TRaryma!, | ATTAOEE ag, CAP. XIV, © not Tragic, becauſe it exhibits no dt Ja i/trous 
« zvent,” Tranſl, Part II. Sect. 14. 


4 See cap. xiii, ö Hera, Nc. Tranſl: part II. Sect. 11, 
* Sce cap. xiii. Tranſl. Part- II. Sect. 12. aft parag. 


* 
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vp 7270 204 D, implies, that the Tragic and Moral were 
aimed at, and effected, by theſe Poets, both in the TEgmeT1 gs, and in 
the other actions mentioned, whatever they were — e To; mer. x0 
& re rαονν,“&ñꝓxZ: and, conſequently, his ſubſequent examples 
of the Tewyner ua irovbpwrroy muſt equally accord with both. But, 
if we read an, this will not be the caſe ; for thoſe examples 
are ſuch as neceſſarily imply revolutions, and a fads and unexpetted 
turn of events, which ſuit very well with AIHAOIE Texyuac:, but 
are incompatible with eo ; the ample fable being defined by this 
very circumſtance, that it is avev Teerreraxc, &. (cap. x.) 


N OT E rc. 


1 


P. 102. SUCH EVENTS, As AGATHO SAYS, &c. 


This alludes to theſe two lines of Agatho - 


Tax U Tic ents auto TET b. NE, 
BpoT00s TONKG TUYY Ove 8% EUCOT Che 
Even this, it may be ſaid, is probable, 


That many things improbable ſhould _ | 
In human life, — 


See Rber. II. 24, p. 58 1, ed. Duval — And Bayle's Art. Ad A- 
THON, note [F], who mentions a ſimilar maxim of St. Bernard's : 
« Ordinatiſſimum eſt, minus interdum ordinate fieri.” Il eſt 


tout a fait de Vordre, que de tems en tems il ſe faſſe quelque 


© choſe contre l'ordre.“ 

This general, and, if T may call it ſo, „ pofibl ſort of probability, 
may be termed, the probability of romance; and theſe lines of Agatho 
furniſh a good apologetical motto for the novel writer. It might 
be prefixed, perhaps, without impropriety, even to the beſt pro- 


ductions of the kind - to a CLARISSA, or a CECILITA. Nothing is 
ſo commonly complained of in ſuch works, as their zprobability ; 
and 


; F 
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and often, no doubt, the complaint is well founded: often, how- 
ever, the criticiſm means nothing more, than that the events are 
uncommon, and proves nothing more, than the want of fancy, and 
an extended view of human life, in the reader. If the events 
were not uncommon, where would the book find readers ? 
*« $1 la nature ne combinoit jamais des evenemens d'une ma- 
niere extraordinaire, tout ce que le Poete imagineroit au- delà de 
* la ſimple et froide uniformite des choſes communes, ſeroit in- 
% croyable. Mais il n'en eſt pas ainſi. Que fait dönc le Poete ? 
© - u il s' empare de ces combinaiſons extraordinaires, ou il en 
* imagine de ſemblables. Mais au lieu que la Iiaiſon des EvEne- 
* mens nous echappe ſouvent dans la nature, et que, faute de con- 
noitre Venſemble des choſes, nous ne voyons qu'une concomi- 
* tance fatale dans les faits ; le Poet veut lui qu'il regne dans toute 
* la texture de ſon onvrage une liaifon apparente et ſenſible ; en 
« ſorte qu'il eſt moins vrai, et plus vraiſemblable que J hiſtorien.— 
Diderot, De la Poeſ. Dram. at the end of his TAE de Famille, 


p. 306. 


A 


<c 
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P. 102. TAE Chokus SHOULD BE CONSIDERED AS ONE OF 
THE PERSONS IN THE DRAMA———AND A SHARER IN THE 
ACTION. 5 | 


T his is not, I think, contradicted, but only properly limited 
and explained, by what the author ſays elſewhere—that, to act, is, 


un bie] Nu £54 yup 0 N. KHAEYTHYE AIPAKT OL* eO vag 


(4910) T%pEXeTH 05 Tags: *, He is, there, comparing the Chorus with 
the perſons of the drama, In that view, the Chorus might be faid, 
comparatively, to have no ſhare in the attion,—But Here, he is 
comparing thoſe Choruſes whoſe ſongs are properly connected 


Prob. 49, of 8:4, 19. 


with 


be 


W mum 
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with the action, and who are — in its event, with ſuch as 
appear to have no concern with it, and to be, not merely inactive, 
but indifferent, ſpectators. In this view, it was as natural to ſay 
the Chorus ſhould be regarded as a pern of the drama, and a 
ſharer in the action: a ſharer, that is, not by the active part, but 
by the warm intereſt, which it takes, and expreſſes, in that action. 
However, the word ar gauer G. muſt not be taken in its ſtricteſt 
ſenſe. We find the Chorus, in the Greek Tragedies, frequently 
contributing, in ſome little degree, to the progreſs of the action, 
by active offices of friendly attention and afliſtance ; as, for exam- 
ny in the pips ain and the e of Sophocles, 


Fe © * 
BE 
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p. 10g. Tanin Chon Al SonGs, SC. 


There cannot, ſurely, be the leaſt doubt, that for AIAOMENA, 


we ſhould read, A:AOMENA : an emendation ſo obvious, that it 


occurred to me the firſt time 13 ever read the paſſage. But 5 


afterwards found, that it had occurred, long ago, to Madius; a 

circumſtance, which, to my great aſtoniſhment, has been paſſed 
over in utter ſilence by all the ſubſequent commentators that 
I have ſeen. The words of Madius are — “ Mendum igitur in 


verbis omnino eſſe cenſeo; ac primum in voce didene, gue in 


locum vocis avouere irrepfit: nam verbum aw, quod paulò poſt 


e ponitur, aperte indicat, locum, ut nos fecimus, caſtigandum.” — . 


I can attribute it only to ſome inadvertence, or miſtake, that Mr. 
Winſtanley, in his note, p. 294, has omitted to take notice of this 
moſt material, part of Madius's comment on the paſſage. The 
emendation is confirmed by the 4d, and ada, which follow; by 
the extreme facility of the miſtake, and by the difficulty of giving 
any reaſonable explanation of the other reading. Audopeayos ſays 
Victorius, quia magiſtratus eos (ſc. choros } dabat.” But he 

| 3 G Agrees 
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agrees that penn 1s underſtood ; and though we read, often, of the 


magiſtrate's giving a Chorus, (val xopov,) that is, furniſhing the 


expence of the choral dreſſes, &c. we no HO read, I believe, 
of their giving the Choral Odes. 


n 


P. 103. BUT IT 1s EVIDENT, THAT, WITH RESPECT ro 


THE THINGS THEMSELVES ALSO, &c. 


Kau & Toi ngceyacu. The alteration of Heinſwus, doch, 
appears to me, not only to be unneceſſary, but to pervert Ariſtotle's 


meaning. Ta mexypare, here, are, I think, the things themſelves — 
the circumſtances and incidents of the action or fable, as oppoſed 


to Alavoia, the ſentiments, or thoughts, and to oz vro T8 AOTOT 
*. T. a), He had referred to the rhetorical treatiſes for what 
concerns the da,; he goes on, (after a ſhort explanation of 
Tiavoz and its various branches,)—* But it is plain, that, not only 
for the ava, or ſentiments, but alſo for the things themſebves, 
oY (KAI & EV TOG Tpeypaow,) how they are to be made terrible, piteous, 
«© &c. the Poet ſhould draw from the ſame ſources, and may be 
c referred to the ſame treatiſes.” — Thus, for example, in the 
ſecond book of Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, he may learn what ſort of 
things, perſons, and events, are proper to raiſe zerror, or pity *, the 
peculiar objects of Tragic imitation. After which obſervation, he 
goes on, very naturally and properly, to remark, as Dacier has 


well obſerved, ** la difference entre les choſes que traitent les Ora- 


e teurs, et celles que traitent les Poetes. For the reſt, my idea 
of this paſſage accords with that of Dacier, (note 3); but he does 
not appear to have ſeen the force of the expreſſion, KAI & Toy roxy. 


Indeed, he entirely drops the conjunction, which is here of great 


f ” 


See particularly cap. v. and viii. ed. Duval. 


importance; 
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importance ; for it ſeems to fix the ſenſe of mwrypuars, and to point 
its oppoſition to dizvoin i—Tau oy 27 * Ty AIANOIAN EVU Tor gur. 


v — — — % de, or. KAI e Tos met ora 0:70 Y 
QUT wv gde bet on. 


In Goulſton's verſion, which follows neee this opel tion 
is rightly expreſſed; but in what follows, Ariſtotle's meaning is, 
I think, miſtaken : for the 4 ference he is ſhewing, (mp Toorerov 
dapege, &c.) is not, I apprehend, the difference between the things 
and the ſentiments, in Tragedy, but, between the things themſelves 
only, conſidered in different views, as the ſubject of the Orator, or 
of the Poet. Theſe commentators underſtand the expreſſions, «» 
7% N, and, Tv NexorrG. of the dramatic e and ſpeaker. 


N 0 1 


P. 103. MvusT DRAW FROM THE SAME SOURCES—. 


Aro run dure sid des xenova .—The ex oreffion ö Xν AIIO, 
1, I believe, uncommon. It ſeems rightly explained by Vietorius 
to borrow from: —* gqugſi utendum illinc ſumere atque mutuart.” 


M £& 16h 


P. 103. WITHOUT BEING SHEWN TO BE SUCH, — 


| —Arev daouane;, „Senza che fi dica.e che Sinſegni che ſian 


« tali.”—Piccolomini:—1 believe, very exactly. The reader may 
compare Rbet, I. 2. p. 5 B. — and III. 1. p. 584, B. and, 
(Idxoxonun,) I. 2. p. 515, A. 

The truth of what the LET here obſerves, may appear 
from this ſingle conſideration. Suppoſe two Tragedies written by 
two Poets on the ſame ſubject, and of which the plot and princi- 


3G2 pal 


ſame cauſe, by two ' ſpeakers. It ſeems very plain, that the dif- 


as the © ſoul of Tragedy. o 
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pal incidents are the fame a: and ſuppoſe two pleadings of the 


ference of the effect upon an audience in the former caſe, would 
bear much leſs proportion to the difference between the Poets, than 
it would, in the other caſe, to the difference between the Speakers, 


i * 1.0 0 w! * 162. 
P. 1 1 IAEY ALREADY APPEAR. 80 IN THEMSELVES. 


E. $awoiro *2.+.— That de 18 wrong, I have no doubt. For 
if we admit it, we muſt take it, as Victorius does, for a ſingle 
inſtance; as if A had ſaid, aut jucundæ, aut triſtes, aut 
* atroces, &c. : quamvis enim nunc anum horum ponat, i. e. 
e jucunda, reliqua tamen audienda ſunt.” But how improbable it 
is, that he ſhould not chuſe his ſingle inſtance, if he meant to give 
one, out of thoſe which had juſt been mentioned?—that he ſhould 
not rather have ſaid, & @aworo Men, Or deve,. than yea, jucunda; 
which, beſides, is evidently not at all to his purpoſe. I cannot, 
therefore, help thinking it ſomething more than probable, that 
Ariſtotle wrote this, ©cx4vuiT0 HAH . Touxura—that 1 IS, ee, dave, 
&c.)—** If they appear already fo ;—in themſelves.” The elliptic 
brevity of the expreſſion will hardly. be objected to, in a writer 
who abounds with inſtances much more harſh and obſcure than 
this. In the ſame manner, romubræ is underſtood with SE. 
juſt before :—7% wev de. Ec. (ſc. Towra) ave d . 

The ſame conjecture had, I find, occurred, long ago, to Caſtel- 
vetro, but, which I think ſomewhat ſingular, has not been taken 


For example, the Merope of Voltaire, and that of Aaron Hill. As poems, there 
can be no compariſon between theſe two productions. But I doubt whether, in 
both, the ſame fable has not always produced much the ſame effect upon the audience, 
This ſhews the truth and propriety of the rank which Ariſtotle aſſigns to the fable, 


notice 
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notice of by any of the commentators I have ſeen, He-ſays—* 
* Gauyoro ile: coloro, li quali non riconoſcono che qui ſia errore, 
e aſſegnino-a queſte parole, ſe poſſono, ſenſo degno e conveniente. 


ad Ariſtotele. Adunque io crederei che non foſſe male à leg- 
gere on, in luogo d' idea, e ſenſo ſarebbe convenevole.” [p- 406.] 

The reader may ſee a very different explanation of this whole 
paſſage in the Abbe Batteux's notes; but an explanation which. 
cannot, in my opinion, be reconciled to. the text. His cenſure of 
Dacier and others, that they have rendered this chapter. ** con 
< trgſens, ſeems to me to recoil. upon himſelf. 


C 


P. 104. FIGURES OF SPEECH 


— 


D Tæ oynuera Ty; Mew . Dacier, Batteux, and indeed: almoſt 1 
all the commentators, ſeem to take oxyuare, here, for the geſtures, . ! 
modifications of countenance,. and tones. of voice, that accompany ö 
ſpeech kx. But, fir, I much doubt whether the Greek will fairly 
admit of ſuch a ſenſe. Ariſtotle ſays, oyquare AEZENL, figures, 
or forms, of the ſpeech 7t/elf,. not of the ſpeaker. The ſame expreſ- 
fion occurs ſeveral times in the Rhetoric, and always means the 
form of the diction itſelf ; never the geſture with which it is deli- 
vered*,—2. Ariſtotle explains himſelf by, TI wroky xa TI 
sun,. 1. i. e. what they are, not, what action or tone of voice they 
require 3. avec uu ton et quel geſte on. or donne, as M. Batteux 


* C Y-ynuara vocat habitus quoſdam, conformationeſque oris, Frontis, oculorum, 
vultus, geſticulationis manuum, &c. Robortelli, p. 227. | 
' ® Rhet. II. 24, p. 579. III. 8, p. 59, B. and 10, f. 504, B—And De Soph. 4 
Elench. p. 284, D. N 
v Had this been his Wenning he would rather have ſaid 1 ENTOAHE—71 Erxllz, & | 'Y 
be. 4 
8. | unwarrantably = 
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unwarrantably tranſlates it.—z. Ariſtotle ſays, that no blame, or 
none worth regarding, (a gon mul, ) can fall upon the Poetry, (ass 
Thy romrucnv,) in conſequence of the Poet's ignorance of theſe 
matters, or of his not knowing them technically. A remark, 
ſurely, very unneceſſary, if mere action and pronunciation were 
intended by r-ynare—But, 4. The thing ſeems evident from the 
inſtance given of a criticiſm of this kind. Protagoras plainly 
charged Homer with ignorance, or inaccuracy, with reſpect to 
theſe oynuxre dg, whatever they were. Now, according to the 
common explanation, the criticiſm could fall only on Homer's 
pronunciation or action: but, of this, Protagoras knew nothing ; 
all he appears to have meant, is, that Homer had made an im- 
proper uſe of the imperative mood ; that is, had uſed one oxype 
AzZews, where he /hould have uſed another. 

But what, then, are we to underſtand by theſe cyyuare new; ? 
— The learned reader will immediately ſee, that, as Victorius has 
obſerved, they are not to be confounded with thoſe oyyuara nefeuc, 
of which we hear ſo much from Cicero, Quintilian, Dion. Hal. 
&c.—thole ©* figure verborum,” which are oppoſed to the oxynuara 
Jravourc, the * fi guræ mentis, ſententiarum,” &c. I ndeed, no ſuch 
diviſion of oynuare is, I believe, to be found in Ariſtotle. It 
ſeems to have been the invention of the later Rhetoricians ; and 
how little they were agreed, as to the number and the ſpecies of 


theſe oymuere, the propriety of the diviſion itſelf, and even the 


preciſe ſenſe of the word i, may be ſeen in Quintilian IX. 1,— 
The oper De of Ariſtotle, in this place, are plainly ſuch, as 
would have been denominated by later writers, oynuare di t-. 
figures of the 7hought or ſenſe. Indeed we find them actually enu- 
merated among the figures of that claſs. See Dionyſ. Halicarn. 
ae Struct, &c. Sect. 8.—80 Quintilian ; © Figuras quoque mentis, 
Py QUE TYYHATY Ouvouns dicuntur, res eadem recipit Omnes, 1n quas 
* nonnulli diviſerunt ſpecies dictorum, (i. e. of jokes, bons mots. 4 

7 W 
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76 Nam et interrogamus, et dubitamus, et affirmamus, et minamur, 


* et optamus 


I ſee, therefore, not the leaſt reaſon, why the enden Tone 
Age ſhould not be rendered here, exactly as in the other paſlages 
above referred to, figura orationi“ — form, or configuration, of 
© eech. For a4, it muſt be obſerved, is here uſed, not in the 
particular ſenſe of dition, or flyle and manner of expreſſion, (as 
it is uſed Ref, III. 8.) but in the general ſenſe of e, ſpeech, 
as we find it uſed in the beginning of the next chapter. 

But though I cannot admit, that oyyuara means © configura- 
ce tiones 9775s,” &c. or, ſhould be ſo rendered, yet 1 certainly admit, 


that Ariſtotle appears plainly to conſider theſe different forms of 


ſpeech, or ſentences, with a vie to action, or delivery; and, poſ- 
fibly, the obſervation of Victorius may be well founded, that— 
* yocate he figure ita videntur, quia aliter atque aliter vultus, 


© totumque corpus, cum variantur iz, conformantur ; ut meritòè 
„ hac de cauſa, oymare, figure, ipſæ appellate ſint. I find the 


fame thing in the following paſſage of Ariſtides Quintilianus, which 
ſeems evidently to allude to this very part of Ariſtotle's treatiſe, 
and may be thought to afford ſome illuftration,—Ile de rug ron 
LXHMATQN ꝙuœecog, big Tpo0 a yew en T% vorpaTa, 8 r N NED dew 
TYpaa. TKANH TAP H THOKPIXZIZE TAYTA AHANFAL Kas You 


 TETWV EKQoOov (1 i. e. each of theſe oi dave, , OF YonwaTw, | 7 


* og, WG ou werner, 7 evo, 6g cl. uα,ůõQ”, Thv 0ieyoras'* 
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d4qmuαοe“, a YALOvTH. WV CN T1 eve gcc EK TON TYIMQN 


APILT” AN AIAFTNOIHMEN, QN [leg. forte OTZ] EKAETON, 
KATA TON THE THOKPILEQE KAIPON, TOIE EQMALIN EN- 
TIQHET HAP O KAI EXHMALIN AYTOIE EYNEBH KAHEHNAIL“. 

I rather ſuſpect, we ſhould read NPOATEIN, in the beginning of 
this paſſage; in the ſenſe of appar, meoprgwv, &. Meibomius 


De Inftit. Or. VI. 3. p. 316. ed. Gi, 


Ariſtid. Quimil. « De Muſica,” p. 86, 5 Meibomiie 
renders 


— 
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renders Tyner, e geſtuum, which cannot be the meaning; for 
by the uro «wager, and the exemplification which follows, (Tagei- 
ge, cu MNονν“ ig, &c.), and, indeed, by all the reſt of the paſſage, 
it is clear, that he ſpeaks of the configurations of the ſpeech of 
ſentence, of which he goes on to deſcribe the different effects, f/ 
on the ind, and, ultimately, on the achion, of the ſpeaker. The 
verſion ſhould, therefore, have been thus: De figurarum naturi 
% quibus animi notiones proferende,” &. Or, if Tewayw be 
right, the meaning, I think, muſt be—* 7 which thoſe vonuare: 
are to be referred under which they are to be claſſed.” See the 
paſſage above, from Quintilian, and that of Dion. Hal. Sect. 8. 
which is much to the purpoſe. 
k Why Ariſtotle ſhould diſmiſs this ſubject, as of much more 
—_— concern, to the Actor, than to the Poet, requires no explanation. 
| | There could ſcarce, indeed, be any other occaſion for the ſtudy of 
theſe oynuare, but in order to learn, or to teach, in what manner, 
with what variations of tone, countenance, and. geſture, propriety 
required them to be pronounced. At the fame time, it will not 
appear ſtrange that he ſhould mention them, if we recollect, that 
the Poets themſelves were, at firſt, actors alſo, in their own pieces, 
and, afterwards, no doubt, inſtructed their actors; and hence per- 
haps, after all—not, as is commonly underſtood, from the moral 
teaching of the drama itſelf * the well known phraſes, d 
rede, docere fabulam, &c. may, moſt naturally, be accounted for. 
Nor was this practice peculiar to antient times. We know 
with what eagerneſs and animation Voltaire raugbt his Tragedies, 
almoſt to his lateſt hour. During his laſt viſit to Paris, where he 
died, Il n'y vit rien, ne ſongea à y rien voir; il n'y yecut que 
pour des Comediens, qu'il fatiguoit, en voulant leur donner des 
4 legons de declamation*.” 


1 ' 
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| } 5 See Caſaub. in Athen. p. 413. and De ka-. Peff. p. 113. 


vn Tableau de Paris, tome viii, p. 20Since this note was written, I have had the 
_ fatisfaCtion 
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P. 104. Tur PROFESSED MASTERS OF THAT KIND—, 


— Ts TYY TOQUTYY bred. APXITEKTONIKHN.—PFor this word, 
ſee Eth. Nicom. I. 1, 2.—Thus, here, it ſeems to mean that maſter 
art, which teaches the principles of clocution, the art of public 
peaking, in ee 


* i ß „ 
P. 104. THE AIT or PROTAGORAS——, 


See Hermes, I. 8, p. . 
This, it ſeems, was his uſual ſtyle of criticiſm; for, Savoy dpac, 
gg 7 vf d as Diog. Laertius ſays of TP . He ſeems, 


indeed, to have been the inventor of theſe oynuare nefews, At 


leaſt the ſame writer ſays, dies Tov Xoyov IPT ON 855 TETT O00" 

*EYXQAHN, EPQTHEIN, AIIOKPILIN, ENTOAHN- (0: de, Eg &. 

*. . G. Sg KO rub eva ELTTE AoYwy ]ꝗ ““ the foundations of ſpeech '. 
There is ſomething amuſing in the hiſtory of this man. He 


was originally a porter; and might have continued ſo, if his ex- 


traordinary genius for tying up wood had not attracted the notice 


of Democritus, by whoſe inſtructions and encouragement, from 


an eminent porter, he became as eminent a ſophiſt. The reader 


GtisfaRtion to find the above eaten of the phraſe ie gang dien, &c. ſup- 
ported by Heyne: Al eſt poeta, qui fabulam committit, in theatrum pro- 
e ducit z quia eam actores docet..— In W Enchir. cap. xvii. 


2 IX. 52. ed. Meib. 


„ IX, 54,—9ce Herman, © as above, about the different ſpecies of ſentences 3 and | 


ch, 2 
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may ſee the ſtory in Aulus Gellius, V. 3.— The public was, cer- 
tainly, not much obliged to Democritus. Protagoras was of 
more uſe to mankind when he invented porter's ænots, than when 
he invented the 3 NH, and undertook to teach, at the 
price of a hundred mind *, the art of Belial— 


—— „ te make the worſe 
« Appear the better reaſon :” 


— roy 1TirOv NoYev KpaT TOY mow *> 

If a cobler,” ſays Socrates in the Meno of Plato, © or a zayler, 
&« ſhould return the ſhoes, or the clothes, he undertook to mend, in 
& 4 worſe condition than that, in which he received them, he would 
& ſoon loſe his buſineſs, and be ſtarved for want of work. But it 
* 1s not ſo with the ſophi/ts. PROTAGORAS was able to carry on, 


for forty years together, without detection, and with great credit, 


* the trade of ſpoiling all thoſe who became his diſciples, and 


f 55 


*« ſending them back much worſe than he found them“. 


N 
P. 104. To ALL DIC TION BELONG, &. 


See Diff. 1. p. 35.— After having diſcuſſed three of the conſti- 
tuent parts of Tragedy, the fable, the manners, and the ſentiments, 
Ariſtotle now comes to the diction (AZ), upon which he beſtows 
three chapters. His ſubje& plainly required him to ſpeak of the 


© = TY Xue TYAHN, ” ns r pop ria PBarntso, tuvgev, ws noi 1 D. 
Laert. IX. 53. 


Cited J. 300.—D. Laert. ibid. and Suidas. Ariſtotle, however, gives a 


t account of the way in which he was paid, Ethic. Nicom, IX. 1, 
* See Kbet. II. 24, p. $81; D. 
Ed. Serr, tom. ii. p. 91. 


diction 


1 


diction of Tragedy *, not of poetic diction ix general; much leſs, to 
deſcend to the grammatical elements of language in general. Yet, 
of his three chapters on diction, the firſt is merely grammatical, 
and ſuch, as even in a rhetorical treatiſe would appear miſplaced ; 
and even the two following chapters relate to poetic language in 
general, without any thing applicable to the diction of Tragedy in 


Tn 419 


particular —his proper ſubject except a ſingle obſervation, or, 
rather, hint, at the end of the third chapter”. 


Dacier, who diſcharged, with as much fidelity as any commen- 
tator ever did, the duty of ſeeing nothing amiſs in his author, has 
zealouſly defended the propriety of this grammatical chapter: but 
all he ſays amounts, I think, to little more than this—that the 
chapter ſhould be there, becauſe it is there. No man is nice about 
reaſons, when the point to be proved has been determined before 
be looks for them. 


N T7 RB: 167. 
P. 104. DISCOURSE OR SPEECH—, 


AOTOE.—Mr. Harris, in the Hermes, p. 19, has rendered the 
word, ſentence. He took that part of the idea, that ſuited his 
ſubject ; but, that this is not the whole ſenſe of the word, but only 
a ſenſe included in the word, is evident from what is ſaid below, i in 
the definition of 20% , where the entire Iliad is comprehended 
under that term. Had I here rendered % by ſentence, J muſt, 
to have been conſiſtent in my tranſlation, have there called the 
Iliad a ſentence. 

The word Xxoy@ here plainly anſwers—not to ſentence, exclu- 
fively, nor yet, excluſively, to what Mr. Harris calls“ Oration or 


See the concluſion of cap. xxii. leg: wev &y Tęæyp dag, u. r. ade 


> See NOTE 209, 


; * . 2 Diſcourſe,” 
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« Diſcourſe, as compoſed of ſeveral ſentences ; but, it is a general 
term, comprehending Soth theſe, and applicable, like the Latin 
word oratio, or the Engliſh, ſpeech, to every ſigniſicant combination 
of words, whether conſiſting of a ſingle ſentence, or of many; 
as, indeed, appears from Ariſtotle's definition itſelf. Nay, the 
word appears not even to have been limited to a complete aſſertive 
ſentence ; for the philoſopher, in the treatiſe meg: Equmins, gives 
the denomination of to theſe #409 words . He 
ſays, & TO AOT, (in hac oratione, rag n. It was what 
he calls a merely fignificant d, as diſtinguiſhed from an „ 
aoy©, or propoſition, ſuch as, xarxn©. EL TIN in.. 4 | 
I was unable to find any Engliſh word, that uk peel 
. adequately, and clearly. And it ſeems ſomewhat remark= 
able, that the Greek language, rich and copious as it is, . ſhould: 
not afford—at leaſt I am not aware that it does —any ſingle word 
Perfectly ſynonymous to our word, ſentence. Ac, as I have obſerved, 
is too wide z it ſerves equally to expreſs a ſingle ſentence, or a. 
whole ſpeech, or even Jeſs than a fentence. It is applied by Ari- 
ſtotle to a combination of 7wo words—a ſubſtantive and an ad- 
jective, without a verb— and, to the Thad. IIe 10d. was only 
one particular kind, or /orm, of ſentence?. 3 did not neceſ- 
farily contain a complete /en/e, or thought, which is eſſential to 
our word, /entence*. 


= Hermes, p. 324. 
> See Rhet. III. 9. p. 592. 
1 Demet. de Elac. $4, 2. 


NOTE 


NO TT EE 6. 


P. ro5. IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE MOUTH: 


Toro, —Clearly right; nor can I conceive, what ſhould have 
induced any critic to ſuſpect this reading.—See Dionyſ. Halicarn. 
Se. 14. —his curious and accurate analyſis of articulation: and 
Ariſtides Quintil. p. 89, ed. Meib. where, in deſcribing the form- 
ation of the letters, theſe expreſſions occur: — 5 Twy eps rug cd oe 
TOIQN—and, 7 PETE T8 ©wyTEE TOIOY.. See, allo, Hermes, III. 
2, p. 322.—TONOIE,. which. had occurred to Mr. Winſtanley *, 
would be mere tautology; for that idea is fully expreſſed afterwards, 
by OZUTYTL 0 PapuryTi. Thus, Rhet. III. I. rig TONOIE, OION. 
cgi Na HagelR, KW. fun. 


F 


P. 105. As THEIR TONE IS ACUTE, GRAVE, OR INTER 


— OZfuryr:, Bapuryri, Xa Tw ]. —All the commentators ſeem 
agreed, that by rw uerw is meant the crcumpex.. Mr. Foſter, in 
his E/ay on Accent, &c. expreſſes ſome degree of doubt about this“; 
and, I confeſs, it appears to me to be ſomewhat more than doubt- 
ful. Certainly, the only 9bvious and proper ſenſe of the word nean, 


or middle, thus applied to the pitch of ſound; is, that which is 
between eg and Hago; not, that which is compounded of the. two, as 
the circumflex is always repreſented to be. At leaſt the expreſſion, 
in this latter ſenſe, would not be very accurate and philoſophical. 
A circumflexed ſyllable is deſcribed to be, a ſyllable that has 40 


* Ed. Ox. 1780, P · 296. P. 22.—8See the nate. 


an 
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an acute and a grave accent ;—ap@orepze TX rageig, AS it is ex- 
preſſed by Dion. Halicarn. Sect. 11. The voice firſt riſes, and 
then falls, on the /ame ſyllable. A man would be thought to 
ſpeak very ſtrangely, who ſhould deſcribe any object painted half 
white and half black, by ſaying, that it was of a colour between 
black and white. 315 

But, farther, I obſerve, that in other paſſages of Ariſtotle's 
works, where he ſpeaks of accents, the word weooy no where occurs. 
Indeed, he uſes neither this, nor any other word, to denote the 
crreumflex accent. He mentions only ou, and Gau, acute, and 
grave. See De Soph. Elench. p. 284, C.—288, E.—304, A.— 
306, A. ed. Duval, In the laſt of theſe paſſages eſpecially, his 
expreſſion is remarkable: s Taxpx Tporudm oz, H BAPEIA Tgrw- 
Fic NU kt de re Gage cv, H OZEIA. That is—* If the ſophiſm 
ſuppoſes the acute accent, the anſwer is—it is the grave accent; 
* and vice verſa.” Here are no traces of the triple diviſion of 
accents, given by later writers, into acute, grave, and circumflex. 
Nay more; he ſpeaks in the ſame way, even when the very ambi- 
guity in queſtion lies between an acute, and a circumſlex, accent; 
as, 2, (non, ) and 's (ubi), See the paſſage, p. 304, A: where 
the circumflexed s 1s expreſſed by the word Haguregor *,— This, 
I confeſs, much increaſes my doubt with reſpect to the word yeow 
in the paſſage before us. For, had that been Ariſtotle's term for 
the circumflex accent, as the common explanation ſuppoſes, we 
probably ſhould have found the expreſſion in ſome of the paſſages 

referred to; at leaſt, in that laſt mentioned. 

1 cannot, ſurely, be miſunderſtood, as meaning to infer, from 
theſe paſſages, that the flexure itſelf of the voice upon a fingle 
ſyllable, which was afterwards denominated by Grammarians, 
TepoTu per, Was unknown to Ariſtotle and the earlier writers. 
The hing, undoubtedly, has always exiſted, and muſt exiſt, more 


» A marginal note in Duval's ed. ſays—“ Semper enim Ariſtoteles Bagzav vocat 
* i TIT TOE 


or 


= > K 


or leſs, in every language. But theſe paſſages h, I think, afford 


a pretty ſtrong — that the circumflex had then no ap- 
propriated term *, and, conſequently, that, in this paſſage, the 
word pero has a different, and its uſual and proper, meaning; that, 
in which it is uſed continually by the writers on Harmonics“. | 
But, farther, it appears to be ſo uſed by Ariſtotle himſelf, in a 
ſimilar paſſage of his Rhetoric. In the beginning of the third 


book, ſpeaking of oratorical action or delroery, (urougrs;) as far as 
it relates to the voice, he ſays, « £54 de auThy puev £V Th Py, reg cry der 
| Nene bc. TE% Exouoov qr . 1040V, ore lucy, Kot TOTE Pro, KO TOTE 
.So n vag Toig TO, '0V, Oe, xo gg, nor MEEH:, Now, 
even ſuppoſing this to relate to accents, it ſeems, that hen, here, 
ſhould naturally have the /ame meaning, with reſpect to cg, and 
Bae, as it has when applied immediately before to ueyaxy and 


puree, where it plainly means the edium between loud and ſoft.— 


But I think the paſſage clearly does nc? relate to the mere ſyllabic 
accent: for he is there profeſſedly ſpeaking of the accommodation 
of the voice to the expreſſion of different pa/jions ; he muſt there- 


fore mean ſuch variation of tone or pitch, as depends upon the 


ſpeaker's choice ; not that of the accentuul acuteneſs and gravity; 
P nd gravity ; 


for this is always ſpoken of as a fixed and invariable thing“. 


Art= 
ſtotle therefore means, I believe, exactly what Cicero has expreſſed 


in the following words; and, from the ſimilitude of the expreſ- 


p. 140, &c. of his very learned Eſſay on Accent and Quantity, &c. 


« See Mr. F aller s Eſſay, p. 23, 24, 25. 


© Mr. Fofter, who had undoubtedly examined this matter more thoroughly than 
I pretend to have done, does not, I think, produce any ſuch clearly appropriated term, 
from Atiſtotle, Plato, Ariſtoxenus, or any other writer of that age. See ch. v. 


4 See the paſſage from Euclid, below. Thus too Bacchins: Teomss rng Guns 
oo MEYOPEY E; — T'pe* Guy, MEZON, gag. p. 10. ed. Meib. — meaning, by. 
eco, the Phrygian mode or key, which was between the Dorian and the Lydian, as 
D is between C and E.—80 Ariſt. Quintil. cron, 0 jv WWe®r, g r agu re Th; 
gung ivegynuata. xenou@-* 0 d wit, moo; ra mer 6 % Gevy1@>, mo; r MEA. p. 25. 


ſion, 


re 
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ſion, it ſeems probable, that he had this very paſſage of Ariſtotle 


before him, or in his memory.—** Nam voces, ut chorde, ſunt 
<* mtent@, que ad quemque tactum reſpondeant, acuta, gravis; 
© cita, tarda; magna, parva; quas tamen inter omnes eſt ſua quo- 
que in genere mediveris.” — That is, as it ſeems rightly explained 
by Dr. Pearce, every one of theſe differences of voice, high and 
low, loud and ſoft, &c. has its medium—peror', To this paſſage 
of Cicero, I ſhall add one from Quintilian to the ſame purpoſe, and 
which affords a ſtill clearer commentary upon that in' the Rhetoric 
of Ariſtotle.—*< Utendi voce multiplex ratio. Nam præter illam 
% differentiam que eſt tripartita, acute, gravis, flexæ, — tum intentis, 
< tum remiſſis - tum elatis, tum inferioribus modis, opus eſt, — 
s ſpatiis quoque lentioribus aut citatioribus. Sed us ipſis MEDIA 
<« interjacent multa*.” If the reader compares this with the 
paſſage of Ariſtotle, he will ſee how exactly it anſwers to the 
Greek. Here are three differences of voice correſponding plainly 
to the three mentioned by-Ariſtotle, The difference of intentis and 
remiſfis {loud and ſoft ) expreſſes his ueyany xa eE R; that of, elatis, 
et inferioribus modis, {acuter, or graver, tones or pitches, } his og 
u [zz ; and that of ſpatus lentioribus, &c. (quicker or ſlower 
times } his ovbpuor; ric, & C. And, that Quintilian did not underſtand, 
by cg and Ga, the acute and grave Hllabic accent, is clear from 
his expreſsly ſaying, that there are thoſe three differences be/ides that 
of the different accents — © præter illam differentiam, &e.— 
Laſily/, the * media interjacent multa,” plainly alludes to the 
weon of Ariſtotle. oy 

The following paſſage, from the clear and accurate muſical treatiſe 
of Euclid, will ſerve to illuſtrate, at the ſame time, both the terms 
of Ariſtotle, res and ge. Enumerating the different accep- 


f Cic. de Or. III. 57. p. 47, ed. Pearce. 
ey: 


d Whenever Ariftotle clearly ſpeaks of accents, he always, as far as I have obſerved, 


uſed the word Tpo:%ia, not Toyo, See the paſſages above referred to, in the treatiſe 
De Soph, Elench. And, in this work, cap. XXV. | 


tations 
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tations of the word o., one of which is Teo, tenſion or pitch, 


his inſtance of that ſenſe of the word, is, 5 d, dg Taoy, row. Ne 


er, N 0 @aupey 0ZuTovVEV Ti%, 4 ſapurove, 1 MEEQ: TO. THE 
NHS TONQ: xexonoveu : 1. e. a midaling pitch of voice". 
On the whole, then, I ſee no reaſon why we ſhould not under- 
ſtand the word nech to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the paſſage 
which is the ſubject of this note. For though, indeed, Ariſtotle 


is there ſpeaking of /ingle letters, and therefore can only mean . 
labic accents or tones, yet it is plain, that theſe accents muſt have 


admitted of the diſtinction of high, low, and intermediate, even in 
ſingle words, when of more than two ſyllables *; much more, in 
whole ſentences or periods, where what Mr. Foſter calls the oratorial 
accent, (, indeed, it be compatible with a Ae ſyllabic accentu- 
ation of ſingle words, of which I profeſs myſelf not yet convinced,) 
muſt necedarily have varied the tone or pitch of the Joo nominal 
ſyllabic accent, from word to word. 

But whatever ſenſe of the word per» we adopt, there is a diffi- 
culty, in this paſſage, which I mutt leave as I find it. The men- 
tion of tone or pitch of voice here, ſeems to me to be ſtrangely 
miſplaced. Accent, or tone, belongs to Hllables, not to letters, of 
which Ariſtotle is here ſpeaking. The vowels, indeed, may be 
acute or grave; but as ſyllables making a part of words, not as 


letters, ſt eparately conſidered, as they here are.—Beſides ; the other 


differences mentioned are fixed, eſſential differences. Of theſe 
letters, he ſays, ſome are formed in this manner, and others, in that: 
ſome are aſpirated, and others ſmooth—ſome long, others ſhort. 
But, can it be faid, with any propriety, that /6-e are acute, and 


1 P. 20, ed. Meib, 


* Let any man pronounce a word of many ſyil:bles—ueyarongentrara, for example 


having one acute ſyllable, as D. Halic. ſays, among many graue mono gg. 
$2. 11. He will hear plainly, if he has any ear, that the acute ſyllable is only the 
acuteſt ; and that the grave ſyllables are of different degrees of elevation, and lome of 
them of courſe, ue. intermediate, between the ng acute and the mg? grave. 


'T others 


others grade? Are there vowels that are always acute, as there are 
vowels that are always long? — This ſeems not more accurate, than 
it would be to conclude an enumeration of the differences of words, 
by adding that ſome are ſaid, and ſome are ſung:—or rather, it 
ſeems juſt the ſame, as if a man, deſcribing the different ſorts of 
bricks that are made, ſhould conclude with telling us, that ſome 


are put at the top of a wall, ſome at bottom, and ſome in the 
middle. | 
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P. 105. A CONJUNCTION IS A SOUND, &c. 


The whole of this h definition of the conjunction appears to 
me to be corrupt beyond all hope of reſtoration from conjecture. 
Mr. Harris plainly paſſes it over as inexplicable, and takes the 
ſecond definition only*. I may well, therefore, be excuſed for not 
attempting to tranſlate, what I confeſs myſelf totally unable to 
comprehend. I do, indeed, underſtand very well, that a conjunc- 
on « neither hinders nor conſtitutes —neither grves nor takes away 

« —the meaning of the ſentence in which it ſtands.” But how 
this can be regarded as a definition of a conjunction, I do not un- 
derſtand. To define a thing only by what it does not do, (for it is 
here given as a ſeparate and complete definition,) is hardly recon- 
cileable with Ariſtotle's logical accuracy*. Dacier, in his tranſla- 
tion, has obviated this objection, by uniting the two definitions; ; 
but without any authority from the text. 

I muſt, again, confeſs, that what follows, about the ſituation of 
the conjunction in different parts of a ſentence, has not been 


Hermes, II. 2. note (a). 


d See Topic. lib. vi. cap. 6. Sed. 5. — where he repreſents a definition as vitious, 
bay duropaoti Fiougy ro yeu@—4. e. if the ſpecific difference be expreſſed by a negation, | 
He excepts the definition of mere privations, (as blindneſs,) which can be defined no 
otherwiſe, Sed. 7. 


L made 


made intelligible to me, by any explication I have ſeen; particu- 
cularly, the expreſſion, xaf dur, which M. Batteux, after Caſtel- 
vetro, renders, ** by its nature: — “ à moins que par elle-meime 
« elle ne ſoit faite pour Etre au commencement.” But this fenſe 
cannot be admitted; nor, I think, any other, than—* by 16061 

alone. This Mr. Winſtanley explains by avev dvr oö bee: but 
I cannot ſee how his tranſlation—** modo eas conjunctiones exci- 
e pias quæ in initio periodi, e drug, —ritè ſtare non poſſunt, 
&c. —accords with Ariſtotle's words vu pm agorry w apxy oye 
TH)evou wel” arov—l. e. unleſs they are ſuch as ſhould be placed in 
the beginning, by themſelves.” To make theſe words corre- 
ſpond to Mr. Winſtanley's verſion, another negative ſeems wanting. 


N r . 


P. 1056. AN ARTICLE=====MARKS THE BEGINNING OR 
THE END OP A SENTENCE, 


The commentators all tell us, that this means the prepgſitive, 
and the ſubjunctive article; but none of them have clearly and 
fairly ſhewn us, how the one, becauſe it is placed before a word, 
marks the beginning of a _/entence or d. ;/courſe, (AOPOY a ax ) or, 
how the other marks the end of it, becauſe it follows the word. 
to which it belongs. In the very ſentence before us, for example, 
Apbeov de s Ec; c 0 ν e- e AYE G 1 TEN O, 1 digi leon, Gu in 
what ſenſe does the ſubjunctive article, i, mark the end of the ſen- 
tence . noys? L' article ſubjonctif, ſays Dacier, * eſt 
celui qui marque la fin du diſcours: c 'et--dire, qu'il ſuit Ia choſe 
u' il defigne, comme, qui, lequel. —It is eaſy to explain things in 
this manner. 3 

For my part, I ſee not what is to be made of this, unleſs we 
may underſtand Ariſtotle to mean only that power of the article, 
4 1 by 


428 © ET FT W w 
by which, in the Greek language, it diſtinguiſhes the ſubject from 


the predicate, in certain propoſitions, and determines the order of 
conſtruction. See Hermes, II. 1. p. 230.—But, then, this is no 
other than a ſpecies of dpop©., and is, indeed, given by Mr. 
Harris as one pos. Hob of the de * or aſcertaming power of the 
article. 
'The ſecond Jefinition of the article, — FO ===-—_m tO 

ourribeoda;) I have omitted. It is the firſt definition of the con- 
junction repeated verbatim. It may, indeed, be true of both; 
but if ſo, it muſt inevitably follow, I think, either that the two 
things muſt be the ſame, or, that the words are not truly a definr- 
tian of either. Yet this paſſes ſmoothly with all the commenta- 
tors I have ſeen, except Madius and Piccolomini. 


N 0 T E 172. 
P. 105. FoR EVEN IN DOUBLE WORDS, &c. 


Compare cap. ii. and iv. of Ariſtotle's treatiſe IIe Eppunveictse 

This is rendered by Piccolomini, with his uſual accuracy,“ pe- 
„ roche nei nomi doppij [d ver compoſti] non u/iams le parti d eſſi, 
„ ſeconds che, da per ſe preſe, hanno ſignificatione come, (per eſſem- 
pio) in queſto nome Theodoro, quella parte 60 doro non 1 © von” 
« ficante.” p. 286. 


C 
P. 106. INDICATION OF TIME IS NOT INCLUDED, &c.— 


Ou INPOEEHMAINEI To xore. See Hermes, I. 6, note {d), p. 96. 
Ariſtotle has given a fuller definition of the verb, in the book 


WET Egu.. cap. ll, 


2 NOTE 
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pe 4 106. Orurns RELATE, To ACTION on PRONUNCIA- 


TION 


H 1 de; » rare. r eee Txnuere: meaning the . NPATR 


Mefawg mentioned juſt before, cap. xix. with which theſe modes 


plainly coineide ; for tlie roreig pure here mentioned are no 
other than the *Eyzexiouc; modes," or moods, of the Grammarians.— 
[See Hermes, I. 8, p. 144, and particularly the notes there.] Ka, 


KATO role EYRATEG, os dn rusg IITQLEIL PHMATIKAL . 
Dion. Hal. de Struct. &c. Sect. 6.— But he ſpeaks of the term as 


applied only to the modes; for the tenſes, Napp. ore, are imme- 
diately after mentioned by him, as not included in that term. 
But Ariſtotle, i in the Te; em. expreſsly mentions fte 15 alſo, as 
1ruceg RE See 1 . 111. Seck. - 


NO FE am 


P. 106. Fox ALL DISCOURSE IS NOT COMPOSED OF VERBS 
AND NouNs :—THE DEFINITION OF MAN, FOR INSTANCE, 


2 Oo Yee drag N00. ex pu H Ka cvoαάενννοννσ TUYHEITHL* OV, o Te 
avlowrs dg a) ed, , Hf wwe heyor. This is very 
ambiguouſly expreſſed. We are left to make out, as well as we 
can, whether the definition of man, is referred to as an inſtance 
of a ſentence without a verb, or of a ſentence with both noun and 
verb.—The conſtruction ſeems, indeed, to lead more naturally to 
the latter interpretation. But the other, I think, is more to Ari- 
ſtotle's purpoſe, (for, an example of a ſentence with both noun and 
verb, it was hardly neceſſary to produce,) and is confirmed by the 
following paſſage 1 in his book Te Egunveics ; 
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Anne ds rare u ara (every aſſertive ſentence or 
ſpeech) e 2 nu - EG, 1 Er. WATWTEWG GH. Xa, Y 0 TE Hur : 
300. (i. e. beo. de efinition ; ; for {oO xay© 18 continually uſed by 
Ariſtotle,) « bau ph ro, ECW, J, ECO, 7 Ti ro % TIPOLTEOHL, ie Aog©s 
mον,ννẽsé. The definition itſelf, (the fame, probably, to which 
he alludes in the paſſage before us,) follows; it is, & re NY 
Now theſe three words alone conſtitute. the agſinition, and it is of 
this only that Ariſtotle here ſpeaks. In the full, aſſertive ſentence, 
Aubecrr©- ig. Coop reg dum, the two firſt words are no part of the deſi- 
nition itſelf, but, as Victorius has well obſerved, only indicure the thing 
defined. And accordingly, the philoſopher, we ſee, in the above 
quotation, conſiders the verb as ſuperadded to the definition. 

However, this ſenſe would be ſo much more clearly expreſſed, 
if the words —owv, 0 Tx avbgwnrs cou —followed, inſtead of pre- 
ceding, the words AX evdexera: owveu pH Te eva Aoyov, that I 
ſhould hardly doubt of their being miſplaced, if this ſort of em- 
barraſſment were leſs frequent — it is in Ariſtotle's writings. 

This whole paſſage receives much illuſtration from that part of 
the treatiſe Te: 2. to which I have referred. A ſentence without 
a verb is what Ariſtotle calls a /ignificant ſentence, but not an 
aſſertive ſentence, or propo/ition ; i. e. that affirms or denies ſome- 
thing, and of which it may be predicated, that it is true, or fal/e*. 
Such only, in that logical work, it was to his purpoſe to conſider ; 
the other, the merely /ignzicant ſentence“, he diſmiſſes, as belong- 
ing rather to rhetoric and POETRY. O. fie gy cM , pe 
Ho- grog Yagy 7 HOIHTIKHE, 0 OUIELOT i rea, 6 d amobarruG. 


Fu ww bewog . 


p. 38, C. 

» The ſame definition occurs in other parts of his works; vol. i. p. 167, B.— 
2.37, D.— vol. ii. 920, 921. 

See cap. iv. ſect. 4 and 5. p. 38. 


He inſtances in precatory ſentences or ſpeeches — 1 &uxm; v0 de, dm, bre 
anus, dre eον Ibid. 


* Ibid, 


NOTE 


Pp. 437 


P. 106. SIGNIFICANT, As THE WORD CLEON 1s, &C,— 


It has been obſerved, that the fenſe ſeemed to require an inſtance 
of a ſentence with only one ſignificant word; at leaſt, not com- 
poſed of both verb and nopn, as Hadi, Ke is. But I rather 
believe, that Ariſtotle did not intend this as an inſtance of ſuch a 
ſentence, but merely as an explanation of the oywarz, and wal 
euro Thou Ti, that precede. © It is not,” ſays he, ** eflential to 


« what I call %, oratio, that it ſhould contain both a noun and 


« a verb, i. e. that it ſhould be a complete propgſition but ſome 
« ſignificant part it uit have; ſignificant, I mean, as a whole 
« word, ſeparately taken, es Cleon is, for example, in the ſentence, 
*© Cleon walls; not as making a part of a word, like Jace in the 
* compound name Ocodweoy, which has, indeed, a meaning, but not 
© x0 ee eee ſelf —as a word in the ſentence.” 

That this is the meaning, ſeems probable from the chapter in 
which Ay. is defined in the book me Egpunyein. For there, as 
ſoon as he has given the definition, ( Aoy©- de eg phον%u H t 

g Twu prepeay TI THAQVT OV &: KEXQPIEMENON- 5 he immedia tely 
proceeds to explain the expreſſions; declaring what ſort of Signi= 
ficant part he means. Significant,” he ſays, as the word d 


ce * bewnQ- is; that is, xexwpuevo, by itſelf; not as, avlgur@» ig, or 


&* E kg, Which fgnify as aſſertive lentences, nor yet, as a ſyllable, 


ce Or part of a ſimple word, (like us in nus, or, even as a a word | 


* making part of a compound word*.” 

Now, what Ariſtotle there expreſſes fully, he meant, I thank, 
to lay, more briefly, in the words, MEPOL perro: ag FI onpaue 
Cel: 0100 E Th, Badges eur, s KS. I ſc. oe. ] 

See Hermes, I. 2, p. 21, note d. 
Cap. iv. p. 38. NOTE 
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O 
P. 107. A DISCOURSE MAY BE ONE, Ix TWO SENSES, &e. 


Compare, Te Eg. cap. v. p. 38.—Analyt. Poſt. Ii. ii. cap. 


10. p. 169, E.—Metaphyſ. VII. 4. Pp. 910, D. (where he ules 


Tw EU, as equivalent to owdeopuw,) and VIII. 6, p. 931, C. 
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of 107. 12 5 MANY, or THOSE USED. BY THE Meca- 
Io. 
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* have cial in bre Miedl bk; of a country that was 


« þoff by the ienorance of geographers.” This ſeems to have been 
the caſe of theſe OE; if loch a Le ever r exiſted. They 


Cs *“ 


6 7; tent de a choſe by and cites hel e 
aeyorre;. But this is too diſtant from the preſent reading, Meya- 


Avro, Mr. Winſtanley's conjefture—peyaawy, ws *, 18 ſomewhat 


nearer, and, in other reſpects, preferable : but it is, I think, a 
ſtrong preſumption againſt its truth, that Ariſtotle conſtantly uſes 
der, when he gives an inſtance; never, as far as I recollect, ds. 

I have ſometimes thought it not very Improbable, that the 
paſſage might originally have ſtood thus: 2 PEYGAA AuwKONTuwy ; 
i. e. of thoſe who affe#, aim at, are fond of, grandeur and pomp, 
of expreſſion; who love hard words, as we ſay. N othing more 
common than this ſenſe of &wzay, They who are verſed in emen- 
datory criticiſm, and the theory of tranſcriptive blunders, know it 
to have been one © ſource of corruption in antient manuſcripts, that 


0 Ed, Ox. 1780, p. 298. 


the 
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the tranſcribers, when they found vacuities and Jacunæ which they 
could not fill up, rather than reduce the price of their copy by 
viſible imperfection, often choſe to write the paſſage as if there 
had been no ſuch chaſms ; eſpecially when that could be done, as 
in this caſe, with ſome paſſable appearance of a meaning*. And 
thus, here, if we ſuppoſe the letters I have diſtinguiſhed by capi- 
tals to have been deſtroyed, or rendered illegible, in the original 
MS. uo voriag uc oyrw*, they would leave exactly the letters we 
now have—ueyan**,***r,y. 

If a commentator, harraſſed by obſcurity and perplexity, can 
now and then relieve his labour by treating a paſſage of deſperate 
corruption as a riddle, and can amuſe himſelf by gueſſing the mean- 
ing, when he cannot inform his readers by diſcovering it, who 
will envy him this harmleſs privilege? I have here hazarded my 
gueſs with others; but I give it for what it is. None of us, I 
believe, have yet deprived our ſucceſſors of the ſame amuſement. 
The riddle, probably, ſtill remains, and will remain, till the arrival 
of thoſe *©* codices expeffand:” of which the critics talk ſo much; 


thoſe precious manuſcripts, that are always to be waited for, and 


never to be expected. 


NS 8 179. 
P. 107. BY COMMON WORDS, I MEAN &. 


Kgl. — have tranſlated this, common, not proper, becauſe this 
laſt term would convey a wrong idea; for ua» here is plainly 
oppoſed, not to perepou only, but to all the other ſpecies of words 
juſt enumerated : not to what is figaurarive only, as the Latin 
proprium is, but to whatever is unuſual. This appears indeed from 


d See Le Clerc's Ars Critica, P. III. S. I. C. XVI. parag. ” 
© See the paſſage from Strabo, given in the preface, 
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the definition“ a word that every body uſes.” 


What we call 


proper words are only one fort of the wyge owopuara of Ariſtotle, 


The expreſſion muſt even include all thoſe words, which, though 
originally metaphorical, are, as Mr. Harris ſays, “ ſo naturalized” 
by common ule, © that ceaſing to be metaphors, they are become, 
« (as it were,) the proper words*,” That is, as an excellent 


Writer has expreſſed it, “they have nothing of the et of me- 


* taphor upon the hearer. On the contrary, like proper terms, 
« they ſuggeſt directly to his mind, without the intervention of 
any image, the ideas which the ſpeaker propoſed to convey " 
(«hem *. 

| The fame clear oppoſition of xugy to whatever is Uncommon in 
ſpeech appears throughout the next chapter, where yawrra, jpurra- 
Sega, &c. are all ſaid to be NAPA To xugo, and included under one 


common term of Cerca. See allo Rber. III. 2. p. 0 Bs, A. 


N O F ˙ 1 


P. 107. So THAT THE SAME WORD MAY BE BOTH COM= 
MON AND FOREIGN, &c. 


If xvgcy here meant only natiue, in oppoſition to foreign, (Mrra) 
as ſome commentators have ſuppoſed *, it would be arrant trifling 
to obſerve, that the fame word might be, at the ſame time, yawrra 
and xugiv, i. e. foreign and native, to different nations. For it 
could not poſſibly be otherwiſe; as Robortelli obſerves, and calls 
the obſervation, which he explains as Ariſtotle's, © magnopere adno- 
6 tandum, ef PULCHRUM | SCLTU,” p. 246. Dacier follows him: 


= Phil. Ing. p. 198. He gives for inftances—the foot of a mountain—the bed of 
a river. He, alſo, has rendered xugroy by common, p. 191, note. 
> Philef. of Rhet. vol. i. p. 185, 186. See Demet, IIe Egunraas, Sect, 88. 
» Robortelli, and Caſtelyetro after him. 


2 « Cela 
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6e Cela ne ſpaurot ere autrement, le meme mot qui eſt etranger pour 
celui qui Temprunte, ne peut qu etre propre pour celui qui le 
« préte. — But, if it muff be ſo, why does Ariſtotle ſay it may be 
ſo ?—iwwa war ?— The truth is, that a foreign word is not nece/- 
eri a common word, in his ſenſe of vue, among the people to 
whom it is native; it may, or may not, be ſo; it cannot, indeed, 
be to them , but it may be a metaphorical word, or a word 

of any of the other ſpecies enumerated as ITAPA To uE » —Ariſtotle 
feems to have added this obſervation on purpoſe to prevent the 
very miſtake which theſe expoſitors have made: to prevent . 
from bug taken merely as the oppoſite to yawrrw. 


P. 108. A THOUSAND IS A CERTAIN DEFINITE MANY, 


T's 9 lupe; Tov 591.— Here, 1 may venture, I believe, fo once, 
to adopt the poſitive tone of emendatory criticiſm. Legendum 
omuino, mou TI &:. The ſenſe, indeed, no one can miſtake : but 
the text, as it ſtands, does not expreſs that ſenſe. It /ays only, 
« for a thouſand is many, which he now uſes inſtead of many.” 
There can be no doubt, that Ariſtotle added TI here, as in all the 

other inſtances, :gavu TI— epehw TI. But, to put the matter 
beyond all doubt, he afterwards, ſpeaking of the ſame ſort of me- 
taphor, ſays, To Yap Havres QUTL TS Io Kary. e r, earl 
To yap Ia, TIOAY TI. Cap. xxv.— I am ſurpriſed that ſo very 
obvious an error ſhould have eſcaped the notice of all the com- 
mentators 1 am acquainted with, 


d Cap. Xxii. 
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P. 108. Fox HERE, THE POET USES Tapeay---INSTEAD OF 
, CC. 


Here a commentator is not perplexed by a little glimmering of 
light, that promiſes to ſhew him ſomething, and ſhews him no- 
thing ; but is relieved at once from all trouble by a total and com- 
fortable obſcurity. The quotations are ſo ſhort, and, in all proba- 
bility, ſo incorrect, that it ſeems impoſſible to apply to them 
Ariſtotle's definition of this metaphor, or to ſee how, where the 
Poet has uſed raue, agvru would have been the proper word, and 
vice verſi. Yet the commentators ſlide over this difficulty. Vic- 
torius, however, has noticed it, and, giving up the quotations as 
inexplicable and incorrigible, propoſes a more intelligible example 
from the Rhetoric, III. 2.—To $avai, Tov prev TTWHLEUNTR, evyeo bout 
Tov de exoperev, TTWCEVEY oT4 aw dure. Dacier has entirely 
omitted the paſſage, and ſubſtituted another from the Rhet. IIT. 
I1. p. $97, B.—Not, however, that he did not underſtand the 
paſſage; it was an inviolable rule with him always to underſtand 
his author: but only, it ſeems, becauſe the example could not 
conveniently be expreſſed in F rench—* * 11 ne peut Ctre fraduit en 
„ notre langue. 

Caſtelvetro gives a ey pleafant illuſtration. He does not pre- 
tend to fee how rata and wpura are put for each other in the 
Greek examples: but he ſays, that, to draw, and to cut off, might 
be thus er ee put for each other; if, for example, 
we ſhould fay, © Take this pruning hook, and draw ſome 
branches from the olive-tree : or, Take this pail, and cut of 
*« ſome water from the fountain“. —Undoubtedly any man may 
ſpeak in this way, who chuſes it. | 


= « Prendi quella falce, e attigni de'rami dell' ulivo; o vero, Prendi quella ſecchia, 
« e taglia dell' acqua del fonte.“ p. 453. 


NOTE 


n) FF % Wo 


3 183. 


P. 108. In THE way oF ANALOG Y, WHEN OF FOUR 
TERMS, &c. 


The difficulty here is, to diſtinguiſh clearly this, which Ariſtotle 
calls the analogical or proportional metaphor, from the metaphor 
which precedes it—that jrom ſpecies to ſpecies : for as to the two 
firſt ſorts, that from genus to ſpecies, and vice verſa, they plainly 
belong, as has been obſerved, to the trope ſince denominated Synec- 
doche ; the word perapoea being clearly uſed by Ariſtotle in its 
moſt general ſenſe, including all the tropes—all the ways in which 
a word is transferred to a meaning different from its proper mean- 
ing. See Cic. Or. cap. xxvii. Of the four ſpecies of perapozm 
here mentioned, only the two laſt ſeem to anſwer to our MET A- 
PHOR—the metaphor founded on ſome reſemblance between the 
thing from which, and that 70 which, the term is transferred. 

The difference between theſe two ſorts of metaphors, as far as 
Jam able to comprehend it, appears to me to be only this. Each 
of them is founded on ſome reſemblance; but in the firſt, the 
reſemblance perceived is between the two things themſelves ; in 
the other, between the relations which they, reſpectively, bear to 
two other things. Thoſe are metaphors ar «dv; er: bd, where 
the likeneſs is perceived, as Ariſtotle elſewhere expreſſes it, by the 
« genus; that is, where the common quality, which conſtitutes 
the likeneſs, immediately occurs, and it is, therefore, ſufficient 
| ſimply to ſubſtitute the one word for the other. Thoſe are meta- 
phors «&r" avaxoyiav, Where the reſemblance is not thus perceived 
by the common quality, but by the common relation, of the two 

« be ANAAOTIA toons bst ney, KAL EN TETTAPEIN EAAXIETOIE. i. e. 
«. Analogy, or proportion, is equality of ratio, or relation, and requires four terms at 


« leaſt.” Ethic. Nicom. V. 3. | 
things ; 


S. 


4.38 f 


things; where, therefore, that relation muſt be pointed out, more 
or leſs expreſsly. Thus, to take Ariſtotle's own examples, when 
old age, or rather, an od man, is called“ ſlubble, the reſemblance 
is ſufficiently perceived, by a compariſon of the things themſelves ; 
in Ariſtotle's language, we perceive it © by the genus: dran yoo 
turn [ Oun2©-] TO YEH KAAAMHN, rroince uc Kot * VET d Te 
yeves”. AMON yoap ANHNOHKOTA'. But when old age is called 
* evening,” what ſtrikes us is the reſemblance ith reſpect to two 
other things, /;fe, and day; a reſemblance of relation, _ 

In this idea of the analogical metaphor J have the concurrence 
of Piccolomini. La metafora di proportione è quella, che ſopra 
«if ſomiglianza dei riſpetti che hanno une coſe con I altre, fara fon- 
te data; &c. See his annotations, p. 305, and his clear and uſeful, 
though prolix, Parafraſe della Retor. d Arift. tom. iii. p. 52, &c. 
In the reſt of his explanation he does not ſatisfy mme. 


N OT E 184. 


P. 108. AND, SOMETIMES, THE PROPER TERM IS ALSO 
INTRODUCED, BESIDES ITS RELATIVE TERM. 


—K att EVIOTE go ISS avs s Ne ro 0 £51, No words can well be 
more obſcure and perplexing. Taking them as they are, they ſeem 
to admit, fairly, of only one ſenſe—that which Victorius gives 
them. Et quandoque apponunt, pro quo dicit ad quod eſt.” 
That is, as he explains this literal and obſcure verſion, they add, 
« ad quod refertur illud nomen quod omittunt, et pro guo aliud 
«* vocabulum uſurpant.” Hęgagibeaœi, mee; 0 654 ſc. uro] a v Agyer ; 
i. e. they add, to the /ub/tituted word [cup }, the word to which 


> Rhet. III. 10. p. 593. The paſſage of Homer alluded to is in Od. ZE. 214, 215. 
Sce Harris's Philol, Inq. p. 191. For the force of the ——_— eTUNTE an 
ſce NOTE 22. 


the 


the proper word {/neld) 0 i. e. Mars, They not onfy name 
cup, inſtead of ſhield, but call it the cup of Mars. 


My objection to this ſenſe of the paſſage is, that it ſeems to con 
found the analogical metaphor with that from ſpecies to ſpecies, in 
which one word is fimply put in the room of the other, as xanxyy 


is uſed in the paſſage of Homer, referred to by Ariſtotle as an ex- 
ample of that fort of metaphor* : 


AM UTI ahl 7 * c eo | 
I'mworrav. — 8 5755 * Od. ; 214. 


For if * ſometimes,” tore, this addition is made, it is implied, that 
not only ſometimes, but generally, and for the mot part, the analo- 
gical metaphor is uſed in the ſame manner as that & «9d; &c. 
and cup is merely called /hze/d, and old age, evening. But, if I un- 
derſtand the matter rightly, it is eſſential to this kind of metaphor 
to expreſs to terms, at leaſt, of the four which conſtitute the an- 
alopy ; 7. e. to expreſs with the metaphorical word, either the 
thing to which the proper word belongs, (as, evening of Jife, ) or, 
as Ariſtotle preſently after ſays, a negative epithet. See NOTE 189. 

And the philoſopher himſelf ſeems to have faid this, (for I con- 
feſs the paſſage is not perfectly clear,) in the following words : 
AIEI yap EK ATTOIN Ne [{c. a; e,, e, compariſons], QEITEP H 
ANAAOTON META®OPA* ov, I die, Paper, £5: OTAAH APEOE, 
xa, Tozov, POPMIDZ AXOPAOL* Sr pev vv E, OYX' ATIAOYN:* 
70 Pp errew To ro PopuryyGt, I T1 como © pum,” AIILAO TN 5 
Thus ** capitis nives, for gray hairs; evening of life; morning of 
the hear; eye of day; and, among many inſtances in the Rheforic, 


2 He does not, indeed, expreſsly call it, am #05 in e-; but that it is fo, ſeems 
ſufficiently clear from his expreſſions, s romoꝶ ff dic 78 PENOTE—and, AM vag 
aum ö,. Which anſwers to &uPy yas are 71 £51, here. 


d Rhet. III. II. p. 596. E. 


© Quintil, VIII. 6. 
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PN POTRNOV=—=)fa" TY Tlapourto;—000s 70 . No, &c *.—The fact, 
indeed, ſeems to be, that this analogical metaphor is only a way of 
ſtating metaphors founded on reſemblance , when that reſem- 
blance, depending wholly, or chiefly, on relation, would not be 
obvious, and the metaphor, conſequently, would be harſh and 
obſcure, unleſs the relation were, by ſome means or other, pointed 
out. Victorius himſelf allows, that, in Ariſtotle's own examples, 
the mere ſubſtitution of cup for ſpield, ann of e for old age, 
would be nimris durum.” 

I think, then, that Ariſtotle meant to a and, in ſome way or 
other, had ſaid, © And ſometimes,” (wwre,) now and then, for the 
fake of clearneſs, they add the proper word, (the word, av} &— 
or which, the metaphorical word is put,) 7, or be/ides, the % 
40 5 6 —7. e. that to which the proper word relates. They not 
only call the ſhield, the cup of Mars, but they mention ſhield alſo, 
and fay, the /hzc/d is the cup of Mars : or, taking the other inſtance, 
old age is the evening of lie. Thus all will follow naturally: 
KAI evore — And, ſometimes, they add the proper term, &c. 
Eveocg de, B% Eg οον — HVanoyo But, in ome analogical meta- 
phors, there 7s no proper term; in that caſe, therefore, the meta- 


* Rhet, III. 10.—Inſtances abound in Homer: —1n9gx@- m@®—8bap wpzon; — oH 
Azwy——oTepua nvuO—a ſeed of fire, for a ſpark. (Od. E. 490.) &c.,—See the Life of 
Homer, commonly attributed to Dion. Halic. and given in vol. v. of the ed. of Homer 
by Erneſtus, p. 162. 


* It ſeems, that any inſtance of the metaphora a ſpecie &c. may be ſtated analogi- 
cally : thus, “old age, we may ſay, is to man, what /tubble is to corn,” &c. And, on 
the other hand, converting an analogical metaphor into a metaphor from ſpecies to 
ſpecies, we may ſay, evening and old age are, both of them, ends of certain portions of time. 
It was, perhaps, the vicinity of theſe two ſpecies of metaphor, and their convertibility, 
that induced later writers to drop the diſtinction, though they made many other diſ- 
tinctions which Ariſtotle did not. | 


Thus Homer uſes the analogical metaphor in the following line: 


'OuI" tunge Epetua, TH TE re DH Y % Od. A, 124. 
Cars, which are the wings of ſhips,” 


phor 


phor cannot be / uſed : yet it may be uſed in the %, and moſt 


common way, as well as if ſuch proper term ſubſiſted ; it is ſtill 
an analogical metaphor, and may be uſed as ſuch: 20 yrrov, 6wowwg 
[i. e. avanoyws, as Caſtelvetro rightly explains it, nexOnoeras. 
Thus, in the metaphor exemplified, of wg, applied to the jun, 
we may ſay the ſun ſows his rays, though we cannot affign any 
proper term, for which ſows is put—any word appropriated to the 
diſperſion of light from the ſun, as, to ſow, is appropriated to the 
diſperſion of /eed.—Such appears to me to be 188 connection of this 
paſſage. 
It will, undoubtedly, be objected, that the ſenſe I wut give 
the words Teogibexo:; &c. cannot be fairly obtained from them as 
they now ſtand: and I confeſs it cannot; unleſs we might be al- 
lowed to render the words thus, taking Teo as a repetition of the 
prepoſition in m&or:aow: © they add the word, for which they ule, 
* or ſay, the metaphorical' word, ( & AETEI,) 70 5 EXTI—t0 
© what it z5—to the word which © is uſed: they add the word that 


* ſhould be to the word that 7s.” But this appears to me fo harſh 


and improbable a conſtruction, that I would rather ſuppoſe the 
| paſſage to be defective. Perhaps it might originally be thus :— 
Kai kv o ri. av) & Xeya, TIAPA [To] ro 0 68 —1. e. beſides 
adding the thing 7 which the proper term relates. But there 
ſeems to be ſtill another fault in the paſſage. I cannot reconcile 
the plural Teordeaow, with the ſingular, 26e. Goulſton renders 
© apponit; and I am ſurpriſed that no MS. ſhould exhibit ap- 
Tihnow. That Ae is right, is highly probable, from the ſingular 
verb £08, repeatedly uſed here, and the kin, afterwards ; & 71 
amid, EIIIOI—x. r. . 


f The tranſcribers, ſeeing two prepoſitions, rage mgo;, unuſually put together, and 
not underſtanding the relative ſenſe of agg & might reject the firſt as redundant. 


* NOTE 


N OT E 185. 
P. 108, TE SsAIELD, THE CUP or MARS, &c. 


b Apew—. The puny ſeems to have been a large, expanded, 
 (tumeraxo,) kind of veſſel, like a ewer. See I. . 270, and the 
notes. Heſych. v. Apuplcr@0.—It had alſo, ſometimes, an oupancc, = 
or umbo. See Athen. p. 501. It had probably, therefore, /ome 
reſemblance to a ſhield, which makes the metaphor appear leſs 
ſtrange ; as Piccolomini has remarked, p. 306 : who allo obſerves, 
very well, that this kind of metaphor is then moſt clear and per- 
fect, when the reſemblance of relation is aided by ſome degree of 
reſemblance between the things themſelves : and that here, for 
example, if lance were uſed inſtead of ſbield, the metaphor would 
be ſpoiled, though the common relation would ſtill ſubſiſt. 

This ſeems to have been a favourite inſtance of this ſort of me- 
taphor ; for it occurs ſeveral times in the Rhetoric. See III. 4. 
p. 588, and 11, p. 596, E. In the former of theſe paſſages Ari- 
ſtotle ſays, that an analogical metaphor ought to admit of inverſion : 
thus, ſays he, if we may call the cup the /bze/d of Bacchus, we 
may, with equal propriety, call the ſhield the cup of Mars. But 
Demetrius obſerves, alluding to that paſſage of the Rhetoric, that 
this is not the caſe of every ſuch metaphor: b 71 UT wgeicey {60 ue 
Ing, mode £m ermew TOY tie, Tov de 12 dub g Toa, ber. UT wgaay 


treu. Sec. 78. 


2 II. B. 82g. 


NOTE 


r 
P. 108. OR As EMPEDOCLES HAS EXPRESSED IT, L1FE's 
SET TING SUN. 


1 6. —Victorius has pointed out this expreſſion i in Plato's 
ſixth book De Legibus, where the Athenian ſays, bees * E GUT pacuis 
78 Oe, 0 0¹ de, 69 7 HR, 5e : probably alluding, 1 in Plato's uſual 
manner, to the very paſſage of Empedocles. See alſo lian, Yar. 
Hiſt. II. 34.— bu. d £oper : Where, as the metaphor was ſuffi- 
ciently explained by the ſubje& of the converſation, the word Bu 


is not added. Victorius remarks, alſo, the &'x ANTON euyous of 


Aſchylus, Agamem. v. 1132. The reſt of that paſſage is very 4 
obſcure* ; but this expreſſion ſeems, clearly enough, to deſcribe the 
dying eye, that opens, for the laſt time, upon the light 
Bae * ATTAL Ge g Mu, 
Nc ror avlic, c vuv TAUGHT), | 
AXTWQ, KuxAovG, I go oer. : Eurip. Alceſt. 203. 
or, in mo fineſt picture of the kind, I think, that Poetry affords, 
— — — oculiſque errantibus, alto 
Quæſivit cœlo lucem, ingemuitque reperta. En. IV. 691. 
— The poetical reader, I believe, will pardon me, if I wander ſo 
much farther from my ſubject, as to take occaſion, from theſe beau. 
tiful paſſages, to point out three lines of Petrarch, which ſhew, 


2 Ed. Serr. tom. il. p. 770. 


»I am inclined to read, and point the paſſage thus: 


— — — MAT u G09 MOT 
Euvayure, Be d- q,. 


i. e. © ſuch as deſtroys, diſpatches cx we ſay,) thoſe who fall by the ſpear, in the "aft 
% gleams of ſetting life.“ , 


413 that 


£44. N 0 1 KF 8. 


that his powers were not confined to the expreſſion of amorous 
tenderneſs, but were capable of riſing, on occaſion, to the true 
ſublime. In the ſonnet, ©* Se lamentar augelh,” &c*. written after 


the death of Laura, he imagines himſelf to hear her voice, in his 
ſolitude, conſoling him for his loſs, in theſe lines: 


Di me non pianger tu; ch' i miei di ferſi 
Morendo eterni; e, NEL ETERNO LUME, 
Quando moſtrai di chinder gli occhi, 4 APERSI J— 


f E. .. 15%. 
. 108. THERE IS NO PROPER ANALOGOUS TERM, &c. 


is Keievoy,—Kajpevor, here, is equivalent to xugey ;, a word 
abi, iſhed by common uſage. Ex, &, MH KEIMENOIE OVSjeeTs Neural, 
001 IN o οοον, Tov 0ÞDauoy, — — — Fa you arape; 
To MH EIQN@OZE.—Topic. VI. 2. p. 242.—8ee alſo, Categ. c. vii. 


P. 23. C. 


N 6 F r 1 


P. To. — — — S$SOWING ABROAD 
HIS HEAVEN-CREATED FLAM E. 


' Lrregwy deo QNoya.—Part of an Iambic verſe,. and probably 
from ſome Tragic Poet. The commentators quote Virgil's 
« Spargebat lumine terras.” This, however, is not exactly appli- 
cable, becauſe ſpargere does not, I think, appear to have been the 
proper, ſpecific word, for ſowing,. as onagav was, The paſſage of 
Lucretius is more appolite : 


© Ed, di Geſualdo, p. 288, 
Sol 


= Wu F Þ 8. 445 


Sol etiam ſummo de vertice diſſupat omnes 
Ardorem in partes, et lumine CONSERIT arva. II. 211. 


Every reader will recollect Milton's beautiful application of this 
metaphor to the ſtars : 
And /ow'd with ſtars the heav'n, thick as a field, — 
.. VII. 358. 
and to the dew-drops, metaphorized into pearls, V. 1. 
But the idea of pouring, applied to the great fountain of light, 
ſeems both a more juſt, and a more elevated, metaphor. It is hap- 
pily touched by Virgil in this line :— 
Jam ſole infuſo, jam rebus luce retectis. An. IX. 461. 
—a ſketch which Thomſon has finely filled up, and finiſhed: 
— — young day pours in apace, | 
And opens all the lawny proſpect wide : 
The dripping rock, the mountain's miſty top, 
Swell on the ſight, and brighten with the dawn; 
Blue, thro” the duſk, the ſmoaking currents ſhine. 
| Summer, 52. 
In his hymn, he has taken up the metaphor in a ſublimer tone: 
Great ſource of day! beſt image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever POURING wide, 
From world to world, the vital ocean round ! D. 66. 
—To which I cannot reſtrain myſelf from adding a fine . of 
the ſame kind in the hymn of Dionyſius to the ſun: 


Avr Tous pepov LT MER WY, 

Aya To\udepreae * ATAN 

Tleps Yi G EMUT WY. 

IHOTAMOI 6% geben IIVPOL AMBPOTOYT 
TXT 80 iv er- . 


NOTE 


M. Burette prefers moxuegdta, a reading of a French MS. ; and he tranſlates it, 
© une riche ſource.” He ſhould have ſaid, © a cunning ſource;“ for I do not believe 


there is good authority for any other ſenſe of TwxrgongSee Mem. de I Acad. des 
Inſcript. 
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OO TE 9. 
P. 109. THE WINELESS CUP.—— 


Aowovy, This emendation of Victorius, (inſtead of . owe, the 
reading of all the editions and MSS.) ſeems confirmed, beyond all 
doubt, by Rhex. III. 6, p. 590, A. and 11, p. 597, A. 

Metaphors, from their nature, are in danger of being obſcure, 
or forced, though it is eſſential to their beauty and effect, that they 
ſhould be clear and appoſite. For this purpoſe, a metaphor may 
be guarded in various ways. If the ſimple ſubſtitution of the 
improper, for the proper, term, would be obſcure, or harſh, 
the metaphor may be converted into an image, or compari- 
han; it may be uſed analogically, and we may ſay, @:wxy APEOE, 
or NOL; or, if that be not ſufficient for perſpicuity 
—that is, if the meaning be not ſufficiently pointed out by the 
manner, or circumſtances, in which the expreſſion is introduced, 
we may join theſe, (q:9aq AO. den,) or even add to either of 
them the proper word itſelf *. 

There is a fine inſtance of this negative mode of explaining a 
metaphor, in Iſaiah, li. 21. Thou drunken, but not with wine x. 


Inſcript. tome vii. Diſſert. ſur la Melopie, &c.—The reader may ſee the hymn, at the 
end of the Ox. Aratus, and in Dr. Burney's Hiſt. of Muſic, vol. i. p. go, with a 
tranſlation. There is, alſo, a tranſlation in Dodſley's Miſcellany, vol. v. But, how- 
ever partial I may be thought, I muſt give the bays on this occaſion to my friend, 
He is no profeſſed Poet; but his verſion has, ſurely, far more of the animation, en- 
thuſiaſm, and ſolemnity of the original. No Perſian, indeed, could. have entered 

more thoroughly into the ſpirit of ſolar adoration. 5 | 


2 See Demet. Sect. 80. — And, again, Sect. 86, of the negative epithet uſed for 
the ſame purpoſe. 

d See above, NOTE 184. 

See Bp. Lowth's Comm. on Tjaiah, | 
pony The 
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The fame end is often anſwered by an epithet, afirming of the 
thing expreſſed ſome quality belonging to the thing /gnzfed ; thus, 
ſhips are floating bulwarks*,” and the lyre a © chorded ſhell,” 
where Dryden has made the ſame uſe of the affirmative epithet, 
chorded, that Theognis did of the negative, &yo2%-, in his meta- 
phorical expreſſion for a bow—goguyZ xxo290-', Sometimes the 
explanatory epithet is itſelf a metaphor ; as in the m7egwrog A 
of Euripides; —* winged chariots.” Here we have a double me- 

taphor; chariot for ſhip, and wing for ſail. 

It ſhould be remembered, that theſe negative epithets are very 
common in the Greek Poets. Victorius points out many inſtances: 
as, xwuo avauroraTo, Eurip. Phœniſſ. 818 . i 4 Scr xurer, Oreſt. 
319.—pmur1O- adbeyurs, _ Eumen. 245. . regoig nnn 
ibid. 2 50, &c. 


“ E 190. 
P. 19. — — AN INVENTED WORD, &c. 


Between this and the preceding definition Ariſtotle muſt have 
placed that of K:-u@®—the ornament, or ornamental word, That 
it was purpoſely paſſed over by him is hardly credible. This 
is, moſt probably, one of the lamentable dafur that Strabo 
talks of*. 

The commentators differ widely as to the meaning of vαν . 
Caſtelvetro ſays, the word admits, here, of five different ſenſes, 
which he ſets up, like nine-pins, for the pleaſure of knocking 
them all down.—The only reaſonable account of the matter ſeems 
to be that given by Dacier from Victorius. It ſeems clear enough, 


* Mr. Maſon's Ode to the Naval Officers. 


Demet. Sect. 86.—Arift. Rhet. III. 11, p. 597. 


dee the paſſage in the Preface, | 
that 
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that what Ariſtotle here calls zoruS., is included, at leaſt, under 
what he calls dige in the Rhetoric. For he ſays, at the end of 
the next chapter (cap. xxii.) ſpeaking of thoſe ſpecies of words that 
are uſed in proſe, that they are theſe three, TO KUP0Y, U. [ET %D02%, 
ral KOLMOEL : and in the Rhetoric, after referring to the very enu- 
meration of words in 7s chapter, and ſetting aſide ſuch as he calls 
fobtical, (i. Se. YAWTTOH, 2 VOLT, &c.) he ſays, To Ge XUpL0V, KO 
To OIKEION, na peTapopai, proves No1Tipuer Te05 TV TW M Aoywy ' 

A * TAYTEC g PETHUPMANG S 0VT , x&% Tois OIKEIOIL, Ka To 
uo, And theſe oxen cvouara, again, ſeem plainly ſynonymous 
with eri0:ra, mentioned preſently after: — de, de xo T enero Kot TO 
METAD, u. T. N.— By ome and eniera, Ariſtotle ſeems to have ex- 
preſſed the genus, of which; zocu©-, the ornamental or embelliſhing 
epithet, was a ſpecies. But as he has not, by any means, explained 
himſelf fully, nor given any definition either of geo or enierov, 
the miſt which he has left upon this ſubje& muſt remain. I ſhall 
only remark, that the word zoo is once, (and I. think but once,) 
uſed by him in his Rhetoric, apparently in the ſame ſenſe as in this 
chapter. For, ſpeaking of the propriety of diction, and its correſ- 
pondence to the ſubject, he obſerves, that an ornament? ſhould not 
be applied to a mean word; for this,” ſays he, has the appear- 
* ance of burleſque; which is the caſe with Cleophon, who has 
< uſed expreſſions of this ſort as ridiculous, as it would be to 
e talk of an © AuGusT fig-zree*.” The word xoou©6- here, and 
the example by which he explains it, ſeem to prove, that xop©-, 
in the treatiſe on Poetry, means ſuch an epithet as embe/liſhes or 
elzvates the thing to which it is applied. For I do not imagine 
that the term includes what the Grammarians call perpetual epithets, 
ſuch as ** humida vina, e Meuxov, &c, becauſe Ariſtotle ex- 
preisly ſays, that the xoopu©- is uſed in common ſpeech : now theſe 


» Rher Ti. 2. cf, 


An ET r EVTENEL ,Q E KOCTM O: ef de un, uuuαο ia pat ra. ov moe Kate 
g dg Yap ku EXEYE, Has l EMERY av, IIOTNIA CTKH.—III. 7, p. 590. 


5 redundant 
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redundant epithets are baniſhed, both by him, and by Quinta 


even from oratory ; much more from ordinary diſcourſe. 


It may be objected, as it has been objected by Piccolomini 


(p. 337), that, as an epithet may, at the ſame time, be a foreign 
word, a metaphorical, an extended, or of any of the other ſorts, it 
could not be enumerated by Ariſtotle as a diſtinct ſpecies of words 
among the reſt. But the truth is, that he is not there enumerating 
ſo many diſtin& /pecres of words, which exclude each other, but 
only a number of diſtinct properties of words, ſeveral of which may 
ſubſiſt together in the ſame word. Thus, an extended word may, 
manifeſtly, be, at the ſame time, a metaphorical, or a foreign word, 
or both: a metaphorical word may be, alſo, an invented, extended, 
altered word, &c. But none of theſe words can be, at the ſame 


time, xu, common words; and the only excluſive diſtinction that 


Ariſtotle intended, is between the common word, and the others; 
all of which are words, on ſome account or other, uncommon. 


tri. 


P. 110. NouNs ARE DIVIDED, &c. 


In paſſages where great corruption and little importance meet, 


a commentator may be reaſonably indulged in filence, or brevity. 
What all this has to do in the midſt of an analyſis of poetical lan- 
guage, as geo from that of proſe, I confeſs myſelf totally 
unable to ſee. 

The defects of the des have been fully pointed out by almoſt 
all the annotators. See Mr. Winſtanley's note, p. 300, ed. Ox. 
1780.,—But we have lately been told, that all the commentators 
have entirely miſtaken the ſenſe of the paſſage, and ſuppoſed it, 
without reaſon, to be imperfect, merely becauſe they did not ſee, 


« Rhet, II. 3, p. 587, C.—Quintil. De Iiſfit. Or. VIII. 6. 
3M that 
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that Ariſtotle here ſpeaks, not as a Grammarian, but as a Philoſo- 
pher, and is conſidering, not the conventional gender of verbal 
inflection, but the real gender of the hinge ſigniſied. Thus, it is 
admitted, indeed, that all words ending in, and e, are not maſculine; 
yet, if we examine the nature of the 7hings denoted by words of 
thoſe terminations, we ſhall find, it ſeems, that 7hey are maſculine, 
though the words themſelves are regarded as feminine *. Let us 
try, then. Marne, for example, ends in 9. Did Ariſtotle's philo- 1 
ſophy lead him to conſider a mother as of the maſculine gender? 


| 15 N O © 196- 


P. 110. THE EXCELLENCE OF DICTION CONSISTS IN BEING 
PERSPICUQUS, WITHOUT BEING MEAN. 


Ace deri. e. of diftion, or language, in general; not, 
cc ofocutionts Poetica, as Goulſton and others render it. For Ari- 
ſtotle gives the /ame definition of the excellence of oratorical dic- 
tion, in his Rhetoric ; adding, only, with reſpect to the degree of 
elevation, ſuch a reſtriction as his ſubje& there required * Now 
had he intended here a definition of the language of Poetry, as: 
diſcriminated from that of Proſe, he would hardly have confined 
himſelf to two characters common to both; viz. that it ſhould 
be perſpicuous, and yet not mean, or low, like colloquial language, 
conſiſting only of common and proper words, without meta- 
phors, or any of the other ornamental words which he enumerates ; 
ſome of which he makes eſſential to the excellence (agerm) and 
proper elevation, even of proſe elocution*. For, that this is the 
force of Tarun, is clear from his own explanation. 


Non enim omnia quæ deſinunt in y et ę ſunt maſculina ; niſi ad ſenſum earum 
rerum 5 gu- denotant reſpicias, qui mas eft, licet ipſa nomina fœminina habeantur.“ 
Ed. Cantab. 1785 P. 156. 
* Rhet, II. 2, p. 584, See Rhet. III. 2, p. 585. 


2 Still, 
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Still, it is obvious to aſk, why the philoſopher, when his ſubject 
was the excellence of poetic diction, ſhould thus ſet out with a 
general definition, inſtead of giving us, at once, the definition of 
the ſpecies —The reaſon, I ſuppoſe, was, that he conceived the 
Poetic to differ from the rhetorical language, only in the degree of 
elevation above ordinary ſpeech *; and to define degrees is not eaſy. 
Nor, indeed, was even this difference common to a// Poetry, If 
the diction of the Dithyrambic and other Lyric kinds, and the 
Heroic, with their pompous apparatus of compound epithets, 
foreign and antiquated words, and boldneſs of metaphor, roſe far 
above the higheſt elevation of proſe diction; on the other hand, 
that of Tragedy, we know, frequently deſcended, in its loweſt 
parts, even below what Ariſtotle afligns as the proper level of 
rhetorical ſpeech, to a ſtyle differing from common ſpeech in no 
other circumſtance but that of metre*.—Dacier, with the ſtiff and 
inflexible dignity of French Tragedy before his eyes, appears to 
have been ſhocked at the expreſſion, wy Tere; for he tranſlates, 
not the words only, but the ideas, of his author, into French 
La vertu de Vexpreſſion conſiſte dans la netteté et dans LA 
© NOBLESSE.” | 


T 


3. 118. SUCH IS THE POETRY OF CLEOPHON 


| See NOTE 14. From what Ariſtotle ſays of this Poet in the 
Rhetoric*, it appears, that he ſometimes variegated his vulgarity with 
a daſh of bombaſt. He gave fine epithets to low words, The 

zurea; cpo, there, agrees with what is ſaid of him here. 


© See the ch. of the Rhet. laſt referred to. 


2 See what is faid at the end of this _ ( cap. xxii.) about the Tragic and 
other ſpecies; and NOTE 209. 


2 III. 7.—Seg NOTE 190, p. 448. 
3 M2 > - 
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What is there ſaid of Cleophon, La Motte ſays of Homer 
himſelf. —* Homere emploie quelquefois les mots les plus wils, et 
« i] les releve auſſitôt par des 'epithetes mag nifigues. It muſt, 
indeed, be confeſſed, that, after all the apologies of critics and 
commentators, Homer's A.. vpopP@—*<* divine ſeineberd has 
not, to our ears, a much better effect than morvu oven. The only 
reaſonable way of defending Homer, is, ſurely, to content our- 
ſelyes with ſaying, in general, that the expreſſion could not have the 
ſame incongruous appearance in Homer's time; as, in that caſe, 
he certainly would not have uſed it. At leaſt, this would be a 
better apology, than to aſſert, with Boileau, that ovGw7rn; is one of 
the 7ne/t words in the Greek language*.” 


N 0. Tr 1 
P. 110. AnD THAT or STHENELUS. 


This ſeems to explain a fragment of Ariſtophanes, in which 
the Poet, alluding probably to the flatneſs and inſipidity of the 
diction of Sthenelus, as wanting the poetic ſeaſoning of metaphor, 
&c. introduces ſome hungry fellow ſaying, that he could make 


« ſhift to eat even ſome of the words of Sthenelus, zf they were 
% but dipped in ſalt, or vinegar.” 


b Diſc. ſur VIliade. 


© Reflex. 9, ſur Longin.—< II n'y a peut-etre pas dans le Grec deux plus bears 
© mots que ouſurn; & G Y. Le Boſſu, the admired Le Baſſu, apologizes in a dif- 
ferent way. The paſſage is a morſel of ſuch rare and exquiſite abſurdity, that I cannot 
withhold it from the reader. © Nous trouvons de grandes baſſeſſes dans les termes 
“de chaudrons & de marmites, dans le ſang, dans les graiſſes, dans les inteſtins & 
tc autres parties des animaux; parceque tout cela n'eſt plus que dans nos cuiſines & 
% dans nos boucheries, & que ces choſes nous font bondir le cœur. Et nous ne pre- 
4 nons pas garde, que tout cela, au temps d'Homere et de Virgile, etoit au godt du S. 
« Eſprit meme, qui nd jamais pi l' avoir mauvais; que Dieu avoit tres-ſoigneuſement 
« gordonne toutes ces choſes a Moiſe,” &c, Traitt du Poeme Epique, VI. 8. 


1 Ka 
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1 Kt rug £94 Ebevens Poryors av anc Tiy 
EG bees e e 1 ASUXES G Ng. Athen. IX. init. 


S F & 199. 
P. 110. AN ENIGMA, IF COMPOSED OF META PHORS—. 


* Ut modicus autem atque opportunus ejus uſus illuſtrat ora- 
_ * tionem, ita, frequens et obſcurat et tædio complet; continuus 
6 vero in allegoriam et ænigma exit. ——Runtil, VIII. 6. 


A 


N Q r 1. 
P. 110. TRE ESSENCE OF AN ENTGMA CONSISTs, &c. 


I can neither aſſent to the emendation propoſed by Mr. Win- 
ſtanley, nor ſee the leaſt want of any emendation. The paſſage 
appears to me perfectly clear and unexceptionable, as it is. Ta 
o rago re muſt, by no means, be joined with æhονα . It evidently 
means here, in a ſenſe very uſual, things that actually ex: i. e. 
are Frue. As, Rhet. II. 2 5 ET. 05 cc. TH Cee, * M 1 UT ag= | 
Aura; where, v UT ag X,oVTa is ſynonymous with e, in bib. i. cap. 
11. p- Saen de, X N AAHOEL 1. | 

The patlage 1s accurately and cloſely rendered by Piccolomini.. 
% La forma e Veſſentia dell' enigma conſiſte in queſto, che nel dir 
&« coſe, che VERAMENTE SIANO, /i congiunghino infieme coſe ch ap- 
e paiano impoſſibili a ſtar” mfreme. And this is an exact definition 
of an znigma—ſuch an znigma, at leaſt, as Ariſtotle means. But 
in the other way of conſtructing the paſſage, which is that of 
Caſtelvetro, and ſome other interpreters, it is no definition at all, 
For if the eſſence of a riddle conſiſts merely in “ putting together 


« things that are incompatible and impaſſible, ra vragxorra aduvara. 
| | ounaa— 
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ouch. then the Italian Poet made a riddle, when he Veſcribed A 
man fighting after he was cut in two: 


— — — del colpo non accorto, 
Andava Sabre ed era morto 1 


8 T E 19%. 


P. 110. Now THIS CANNOT BE EFFECTED BY THE MERE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE WORDS, &c. 


KaTx ( &y TYV T cafe ren ourleow.—Heinſs us —Tw. T KYPIQN. 


oo. But the Kupioy c,; as I have already obſerved, is, 


throughout, oppoſed by Ariſtotle, not to perzpoex only, but to a// the 
other words. He would hardly, therefore, have uſed it here in a dif- 


ferent ſenſe, as oppoſed to metaphor only. If any emendation were 


neceſſary, I thould think AAACN OVERT WV more probable* „ Hat 
perhaps no word 1s wanting. Ariſtotle had uſed the expreſſion, 
dara EVNAYAI— to put together things impoſſible.” This 
might lead to ſuppoſe, that an enigma might be made by the 
mere owe, ovparu=by a certain arrangement or conſtruction of 
the words only. Therefore he adds —“ this cannot be done by the 


mere nn of the words ; by the metaphorical uſe of 


« them it may. 

As this ſenſe ſeems fuficiently clear*, ſuppoſes no defect in the 
text, and, after all, coincides, in the main, with that of Heinſius, 
(for we muſt neceſſarily underſtand, an arrangement of words not 
metapborical—) I have — it in my tranſlation, after Dacier, 
and Batteux. 


* Berni, Orlando Innamorato, lib. ii. canto 24, flanza 60, 
2 So, I find, Piccolomini tranſlates :—< dell altre parole.” 


It ſeems alſo to reſult, moſt naturally, from Ariftotle's expreſſion; in which, zara 
TW Twy ONOMATQN TTNOE EIN, and, xaza META®OPAN, ſeem oppoſed;: “ by 
« conſtruction by metaphor.” —1f he had written #ata Ty Twy ANAQN (or KTPIQN) 
oro. ou, he would probably have written alſo--xara d c r perapogMN (ic. owbrow.) 


NOTE 


TX 3». 
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e 
P. 110. A MAN I ONCE BEHELD, &c. 


See Rhet. III. 2, p. 586, where this is called an approved, or 
admired, riddle . TW . eu evõννν “. I wiſh it may eu- 
dou with a modern reader. In Athenzus another line appears: 

Avdo 100 rον Xanuov er ovens KONAYTAVTO, 

Our TUYKONAGWG Woe TURILG TORY, Lib. ix. P- 452. 
But Caſaubon ſeems right in ſuppoſing this pentameter to have 
been a modern addition; for it is not found, I believe, in any more 
antient writer. Even in Plutarch, I obſerve, that the hexameter 
not only appears by itſelf, as in Ariſtotle, but is plainly given as 
the whole, See his Sympgſium, p. 267, ed. H. St. It appears from 
that paſſage to have been the production of a lady, Eumetis. I 
doubt whether, in theſe. . degenerate days,” it would have gained 

her a prize in the Lady's Diary. 
The Greeks were fond of theſe puzzles. The reader may find 
ſome curious ſpecimens of this ſort of wit in Athenezus, X. 448, &c, 


N © FT E mw. 
P. 111. As o0LD EUCLID DID, OBJECTING, &c. 


Fontenelle talks in the ſame way. Du tems d'Homere c'etoit 
© une grande merveille qu'un homme. put aſſujettir ſon diſcours a 
des meſures, à des fillabes longues et breves, & faire en meme 
<* tems quelque choſe de raiſonnable. On donnoit donc aux Poetes 
* des licences infinies, & on ſe tenoit encore trop heureux d'avoir 


« des. vers. Homere pouvoit parler dans un ſeul vers cing /angues 


% differentes ; 


rc differentes ; prendre le dialecte Dorique quand I'Tonique ne Vac- 
* commodoit pas; au defaut de tous les deux, prendre I'Attique, 
' Eolique, ou le commun; cg&#-a-dire, parler en meme tems, 
Picard, Gaſcon, Normand, Breton, & Frangois commun. Il pou- 
<< voit allonger un mot S il etort trop court, Vaccourcir gil etoit trop 
ng; perſonne n'y trouvoit a redire*.” 

But, could this ingenious and ſenſible writer ſeriouſly ſuppoſe, 
that the language of Homer's poems had at all the ſame effect to 
a hearer, or reader, of his time, that an Engliſh poem would now 
have, if compoſed of all the provincial dialects of Great Britain ? 
—We are always told, how Homer enriched his language by 
« viſiting all the principal nations of Greece, and learning the 
« peculiarities of their ſpeech'. Juſt as if an Engliſh poet, 
becauſe he had reſided ſome time in Vorkſhire, or Lancaſhire, 
might, in his next poem, put neet for night, loiſe for loſe, or a Hal- 
liblaſh, a very well-ſounding Lancaſhire word, for a b/aze. 

This account makes the language of Homer no other than the 
Lovou@- which Quintilian reprobates, among the vitia orationts*: 
ſomething worſe than the Babyloniſh diale&t” of Hudibras; 


— — « 2 party-colour'd dreſs 
«« Of patch'd and piebald languages. 
= — — — — — 
« It had an odd promiſcuous tone, 
20 As if he'd talk'd three parts in one; 


-® Digreſſun ſur les Anc. et les Mod. 


d Blackwell's Enguiry, &c. p. 202.—And "Y indeed, the author of the treatiſe 
De Hom. Poeſ. —At# de ο)7mi Re, Ts; ano nan; Nanerrs Tu EM xaparneas 
iu, i wy dm S- Eci, macav wev Ernada inibuv xa nav ö O-. 


© « Kavwu@® quoque appellatur quædam miſta ex varia ratione linguarum oratio 
« ut fi Atticis Dorica, Tonica, olica etiam difta confundas. Cui ſimile vitium eſt apud 
« nos, ſi quis ſublimia humilibus, vetera novis, poetica vulgaribus miſceat.“ 
| De Inft. Or. VIII. 3, p. 396. ed. Gib. 
Quintilian certainly did not intend this for a deſcription of Homer's language. 


« Which 
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c Which made ſome think, when he did gabble, 
cc They had heard three labourers of Babel! 
ce Or Cerberus himſelf pronounce 
ce A leaſh of languages at once.“ 


With ſuch an idea of Homer's language, Fontenelle might well 


add“ Cette Etrange confuſion de langues, cet aſſemblage biſarre 


* de mots tout defigures, etoit la langue des dieux; du moins 7/ 
* eft bien ſur que ce wetoit pas celle des hommes. — And, indeed, I 
firmly believe with Lord Monboddo, that © ſuch a mongrel dia- 


ect was never written by any man; and that © Homer wrote, 


either the language that was ſpoken. in the country where he 
«© was born and educated, or that was uſed by the poets that had 
* written before him, and was the eſtabliſhed language of Poetry“. 


n 200. 


P. 111. AND THEN GIVING A BURLESQUE EXAMPLE OP 
THAT SORT or DICTION. 


Inuſoromong i avry Ty NC. Two ſenſes have been given to 
the word iapGoromrx;; both of them, I think, far from ſatisfac- 
tory. Some render it—making Iambic verſes . Tambis uſus eft.” 
[/:#.] But, is it likely, that Euclid, meaning to ridicule Homer's 
hexameters, ſhould do it in Jambic verſe ?—Beſides that the lines 
themſelves, ſuch as we find them, have not the leaſt air of 
Iambics, but fall eafily enough, with a little help, into hexame- 
ters. In this I perfectly agree with Dacier ; though I ſee no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe with him, that Euclid had compoſed “ un 
* oyvrage en vers heroiques.” 


Orig. and Prog. F Lang. vol. iii. p. 19.—And ſee the rational account given of 
this matter, and of the progreſs and intermixture of the Greek dialects in general, by 
Mr. Burgeſs, in his valuable edition of the Miſcell, Crit. of Dawes, Pref. xxi. and 
P. 405. 

3 N | Others, 
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Others, and Madius in particular, underſtand the word to mean, 
fſatirizing, ridiculing, the Poet ;—** fe mogue de lui.“ [Dac.] A 
meaning that, undoubtedly, ſuits the paſſage better; whether it 
ſuits the word itfelf I much doubt, but will not venture to decide. 
As Ariſtotle ufes ia , in the ſenſe of a /atirre Port -a maker 
of the (apo, or fatiric poem, he may p29ffibly have uſed the verb, 
age Home, here, in the correſpondent ſenſe of making a ſatire upon, 
or burle eſquing $—tanGoromrao; 6 EY TY 75 NE having ridiculed Him 
6e in that fort of diction, in the following manner, &c.—As this 
fenſe appears to me, on the whole, far more eligible than the 
other, I have followed it: for I fee no third ſenſe that can, with 
any ſhew of probability, be extracted from the preſent text. But 
that it is defective, and that izpGoromras is an error, I have very 
little doubt. If conjecture might be indulged, I ſhould be inclined 
to ſuppoſe, that whe? Ariſtotle had ſaid was this ;—* that it is an 
« eaſy matter to verſify, even in common ſpeech, (e avry Ty nefu,) if 
* one may be allowed to extend ſyllables and words at pleaſure, 
« ſo as to convert, for inſtance, an Iambic foot, which is continu- 
* ally occurring in common converſation *, into an Heroic or 
* Spondee.” And the examples that follow, were probably two 
proſe ſentences ſo converted, or convertible, into hexameters. 
But as to the manner in which Ariſtotle had expreſſed this in the 


text, I have no conjecture to offer that is ſatisfactory, even to 


myſelf. —Of the mangled lines which follow, with their perplexing 


variety of indeterminable readings, I ſhall ſay with Victorius, 


« yeritate deſperati, nihil amplius cure de hac re ſuſcipere volui.“ 
It is ſome comfort however, as M. Batteux has obſerved, that 


both the odje&iom of Euclid, and Ariſtotle's anſwer, are clear 


enough, independently of the examples. 
] was to mention, that Caſtelvetro has explained this paſſage, 
Hut ſuppoſing the text wrong, in a manner different from any 


See cap. ix. 


d Cap. iv.——panse Yap MaTON, & c. 


* 
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other interpreter, and which, in part, accords with my idea. By 
ia⁴Ooroieã he underſtands neither /atirizing, nor making Iambic 
verſes; but, making Iambic feet inſtead of ſpondees, in hexameter 
verſe. And the ſenſe he gives the whole paſſage is this: It 
* would be a very eaſy thing to write Heroic verſe, if this liberty 
e of extenſion were allowed; for then, a Poet might put Iambic 
s feet in the room of Spondees, and commit no fault, becauſe the 
* ſhort ſyllables might be lengthened at pleaſure.” And the lines 
that follow he e to be n of ch defective hexa- 
meters. : 

There is ſomewhat ingenious in this explanation, as there is in 
many others of this acute writer ; but it has likewiſe the fault, 
which many of his explanations have; that of being by no 
means reconcileable with the original. — See his comment. p. 481. 


O TL ˙ 204 


P. 111, WHEN THESE LICENCES APPEAR TO BE THUS 
PURPOSELY USED | 


To jev & PAINEEOAT Tus owner, u. r. . -The force, both 
of Gaweola, which I underſtand to be emphatic here, and of wc, 
ſeems perfectly well explained by Caſtelvetro. Non ſo perche 
alcuni vogliano rimuovere di queſto teſto, xus, eſſendoci ſtato 


% poſto per dimoſtrare, che allora il vitio ſi ſcopre, e'l riſo fi 


* muove, quando fi comincia zu alcun modo a riconoſtere, che il 
e poeta ha uſata a ſtudio, e ricercata queſta maniera di parole.” p. 482. 


So, too, Piccolomini's tranſlation—* /'efer veduto---ufar coli 


fatto modo di locutione. For Tw;, I once ſuſpected we ſhould 


read AlIPET& ; as preſently after—xgwpeo@» amemu;. But I believe 


Tas is right :—aliquo modo. 


3N 2 NOTE 
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P. 111, How GREAT A DIFFERENCE 1s MADE, &c. 


Oc Trp —, Not © quantum excellat, as Goulſton and 


others tranſlate; but, what a difference the proper uſe of ſuch 
words makes''—* how different the effect is. As, above, cap. x. 


AIA®EPEI Ya “ it makes a great difference: and, cap. xviii. 
7: AIAGFEPEI.—Nothing more common than this uſe of the word. 
The difference here expreſſed, is, plainly, between the agporroy, and 
the cn, in the uſe of ſuch words: xewnrr©. ATIPENIN.L—To aura 
d UTEYUTUTY TO AE APMOT TON ecov daeupege.—x. Ta X. 


NO T B > 20% 
P. 111, — AND TEMPERATE USE OF SUCH WORDS—. 


—EvTibepeevuy Twv ovopeeTwy eg To fler: —Iiterally, the words 
% being put into the metre:” i. e. as Victorius and others explain 
it, taking care, that, in changing the words, you do it © /afvo 
* metro.” A very unneceſſary caution ſurely ; beſides that the 
Greek hardly ſays that, whatever it may mean. Let us try its 
meaning by the faireſt teſt, that of ſtrict and literal tranſlation ; 
for we can ſometimes ſee nonſenſe in Engliſh, which we cannot 
ſee in Greek, *© But what difference is made by a proper uſe of 
* ſuch words, may be obſerved in hexameter verſe, when the words 
* ore put into (i. e. as it is explained, adapted to —) the metre.” — 
What words? — Metaphorical, foreign, extended, &c. of which 
he had juſt been ſpeaking. Very well. But how—put in, or 
adapted to, the metre?—for not a word has yet been faid about 
changing the words. Goulſton underſtands, putting in theſe poe- 

1 tical 
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tical words inſtead of the proper and common words*, ] ſee nothin g 
of this in the original. 

In ſhort, it appears to me, that nothing tolerable can be made 
of the phraſe, E15 70 ond 1a Þ taken in this ſenſe. If it might be 
taken, as fome have taken it*, adverbially, for uerpwg—to a mode- 


rate degree—all would be wa, Let it be conſidered in heroic 


« verſe, what a difference is made by ſuch words, when properly 
e uſed, and not inſerted, or introduced, too Frequently.” But II 
cannot think that the expreſſion will admit of this ſenſe, though 
ſomewhat favoured, perhaps, by the circumſtance of ferge having 
been juſt before uſed in the ſenſe of moderation: To de ergo, o 
eTeavTw, &c. If the article ro were omitted, the adverbial ſenſe 
would be % improbable; but, «5 TO pergor, can only, I think, 
mean into the metre. Still, however, I incline to think this was 
Ariſtotle's meaning, and that he probably wrote sig ro METPION. 
A ſingle letter makes all the difference. The word Lergion, as far 
as that may add any probability to my conjecture, occurs in that 


part of the Rhetoric where he is treating of the very ſame ſubject— 


the proper and moderate uſe of metaphors, epithets, and other 


tropical and ornamental words, in oratory. Thus, III. 2, p. 586, 


ſpeaking of epithets and diminutives, he ſays, c h 0 de, 


X04 Taper gew Ev eu Pow TO METPION. And again, of epithets | 


Js oroyaGeadar TOY METPIOY. p. 587. 
As this was the only ſatisfactory ſenſe I could make of the 


words, I have ventured to give it in my verſion. 


» See the notes on his Latin verſion. 


595 Caſtelvetro—Dacier—(* miſes avec meſure.” ) and the editor of the unaccented/ 
Os. ed, of 1760. | 
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N OT E 204. 
P. 112. FoR A COMMON AND USUAL WOR Dom, 


Kue ehr. As vu, in Ariſtotle's ſenſe, is common, the ad- 
dition of ew9r@-, (uſual }, ſeems, at firſt view, to be mere tautology. 
But the caſe, as it is very well explained by Victorius, appears to 
have been this. The word kcbi, which he here calls xuguoy ec, 
was not ſtrictly augio, but only a common metaphor ; that is, a word 
which, though originally metaphorical, had acquired, by conſtant 
uſe as a chirurgical term“, the ect of a proper word. [See NOTE 
179.] As xvpv, therefore, in Ariſtotle's enumeration, was oppoſed 


to Ae rap, as well as to , and the reſt of the poetical words, 


the application of it here, to a word that was evidently metaphorical 


in its original uſe, might ſeem inconſiſtent : the word ewfor6- was 


therefore, probably, added, to obviate, in his ſhort way, this 
objection. 

I cannot gueſs what ide! Dacier to render 4Aw7rav, here, by 
eee mot metaphorigue; or Caſtelvetro to aſſert, that Ariſtotle calls 
bovara a foreign word, only on account of the boldneſs of the 
metaphor. By Muro, I think, we are to underſtand, any word 
that belongs cither to another language, or another drale# of the 
ſame language, and that is not naturalized by common and po- 
pular uſe, For foreign words, by long uſage, become common and 
popular words ; ; like entire, dame, and a great number of other 
French words in our language, which were yawrru when firſt 
introduced, and for a conſiderable time afterwards ; but have now, 
for many years, ceaſed to be conſidered as foreign words. Such 
words in the Greek language Ariſtotle, I apprehend, did not com- 


* Ariſtotle, probably, would not have given the denomination of xupioy, at all, to 
the ſame word in this line of Homer: 


Tag daa c, Tavra; Te bot. — A F. 192, 


prehend 
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prehend under the term yAwrra:, as not being Hrange, uncommon, 
Ferre, This is evident from a paſſage in his Rbetoric: Gu jhev Er 
PAQTTAI, ADNQTEE* Te de KYPIA, IEMEN®. 

There is, however, one ſort of poetic words not diſtinctly pro- 
vided for in Ariſtotle's enumeration ; I mean, obſalete words. Yet 
theſe make ſo conſiderable a part of the privileged language of 
verſe, that we can hardly ſuppoſe him to have overlooked them. 
FaurT&. ſeems the only claſs to which they can poſſibly be referred: 
yet his definition of yAwrre is, a word, XewrTa: ETEPOI ; 
which is not applicable to an obſolete word, uſed by nobody. Per- 
haps he did not think it worth while to diſtinguiſh between words 
belonging to another language, or dialect, and words that once be- 
longed to the native language, but which, having long fallen into 
diſuſe, have, when occaſionally revived, the ect of foreign words, 


NN RE act 
P. 112. THE CANKEROUS WOUND THAT EATS MY FLESH, 


—Oxyelaws 1 js Trp; co iet od.. We ſhould read, probably, 
for the ſake of the metre, either mh iũẽꝑ y ij, as it is corrected in 
the Oxford Euripides, or, which ſeems {till better, 6#y:dawe dy, 
which is Du Pauw's emendation. And cage, for the fame rea- 
fon, muſt have been altered to owe, in the verſe of Euripides, as, 
I fee, it is given in the Oxford edition. 

Had Ariſtotle told us no more about theſe two lines, Haw that 
one of them was of Æſchylus, and the other of Euripides, what 
critic would not have FN given the ferara: to Bſchylus? 


bd Rhet., UI. 10. OY 


NOTE 


e 
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7. 112. Nw n 1 twy OAIDOE Te au OYTIAANOE au AKT . 


Od. IX. ot 5.—In the ated line, things 


2 Nur de þ é MIKPOE re za: ALOENIKOE xa: AETAHE, 
1 Among theſe ſubſtituted terms, that puxz©- anſwers to 5xry© is 
: | clear enough; but how d anſwers to anus, it is not eaſy to 
= make out. This difficulty ſtruck me, long before J had ſeen the 
comment of Victorius, who makes the ſame remark ; and I had 
accounted for the miſtake in the ſame way that he does : for, 
; if axaug be the true reading, the commentators muſt, probably, 
il | have been miſled by taking it for granted, that the ſubſtituted 
words muſt neceſſarily correſpond, in order, as well as meaning, to 
the original words *, But it is eaſy to ſee, that ed, ugly, or de- 
formed, cannot anſwer to drug, which is weak; and that aoben@. 
| does exactly anſwer to it. *Azuww—ALOENHE, adware. He efych,— 
| But my difficulty goes {till farther, I do not ſee how ay can 
| correſpond, in meaning, to rd. TI once thought it ſhould be 
\ AEIKHE, — Ouridav@, — 20D. G . He lech. Ati — kuren eig, 
* OTYAENOE AZIOTE : and, AEIKEL — ETKATAONH TON. 1d. 
{ So Suidas ; AAo euxarapponrO. But, notwithſtandin g the 
| authority of lexicographers, and the common derivation of the 
3 | two words, denne and dee, I queſtion whether the former is 
ever uſed by Homer in the ſenſe of #rdavG., contemptible, mean, 
&c. though acme» is. Abu ſeems always to mean, indignus, 
unworthy, ſad, Shocking, ſhameful, &c. It i is a yord of ſerious indig- 


* —< Ariſtotelem, ordinem . ada in immutatione eorum non 
4 ſervaſſe z atque id feciſſe, ut metrum ſervaret ; et, quum inquit, aobe@r, quod ſecun- 
« dum apud ipſum eſt, tertium apud poetam exprimere voluiſſe.“ Vidt. Comment. p. 237. 


nation. 


nation. Acute ſeems to be uſed ſometimes. in that ſenſe*, and 
ſometimes j in the contemptuous ſenſe*, as in the line of Homer which 
Ariſtotle next produces. The only paſſages that J have found in 
Homer, where; «xn; will admit well of this ſenſe, are Od. U. 199, 
and Od. Q. 249, in the expreſſions, GEKER, £0'To, and, SEN bg: : 
yet even there, it is not neceſſary to render it © meanly clad; 
oy be, as in other places, /adly, unbecomingly, indignd, &c. 


WER — to (ty: Ford er daS, TO tus gives aber as 


44 


it Rete, were it not the" the. ſtronger. prin of the word ETTY ; 
which, however, after all, may poſſibly be a miſtake. We know 


how variouſly Homer was read and quoted by the antients. Three 


Medicean manuſcripts here give au, inſtead of axav;* ; and fo, the 
ed. Ald. and the verſion of Valla. This reading is alſo mentioned 
by Euſtathius. Perhaps, then, gd; might be the reading of Ari- 
ſtotle's copy—the precious copy i vagbnxO., of which we hear fo 
much; and he might mean to exemplify his propoſed experiment 


of ſubſtituting c common, for poetical, expreſſion, only in the ww 


firſt words ; repeating . the laſt, dens, merely to complete his verſe. 
But whatever becomes of this conjecture, one thing I cannot help 
juſt obſerving—that this reading, a9, is favoured ol the par 
din, g lines i in Homer. Polyphemus ſays— | 
-— a die r Oo rc METAN 2 KAAON ed 
Eydad xcuoeodas, le ETHELLEVOY AAKHN. © 
Nuv de , ewv OAIDTOE Te xas OYTIAANOE xa AKIKYE, &c. 
9. $19, 
One would expect the three words in this laſt line to anſwer, as op- 
A to great, handſome, and ſtrong, in the two firſt : itchy my 


o Vide indices Homericos. | 
As Od. A. 244. . 32. 6. 231. 
4 Ind. Homer. | 
* See Mr. Winſtanley's edition. 
30 | will 


8 5 or 2 "i Y 
x 5 7 
4 b . 


will not do, if we read dees; for EridavG, though it may: very 
well be oppoſed to weyaamy trimmer aan, cannot be, with any pro- 
priety, oppoſed to zaxov. Whereas, if a«d1; be ſubſtituted for auny;, 


all will anſwer exactly; a:y©-, to n e to fre pa Erie. 
{voy ak, and edn, to xaxov. Lit 


In theſe examples, it is not always eaſy to aſcertain the particular 
claſs, to which Ariſtotle would have referred the words which he 
changes. We learn, however, that all theſe Homerie words were 


erna, uncommon, and poeticul; and that all the ſubſtituted Non 
were bg words in common and familiar uſe. N 


. 20% 


P. 113. Fon IT Is THIS ALONE, WHICH CANNOT | BE Ad- 


Well tranſlated, though very freely, by M. Batteux. 00 0 «ſt la 
e ſeule choſe qu, 'on ne puiſſe emprunter d'ailleurs. Ceeſt la N 
« duction du genie, le coup-d il d'un efprit gut voit 2 rapports,” 
Compare Röet. III. 2, p. 585, D. and 11, p. 595, E. where it is 
obſerved, that, za: E @iAoToPic, T "OMOION, KAI EN IIOAY AIE- 
XOTZI, beuge, ego. — See Mr. Harris's Pihl. Ing. p- 186, ys 
where all theſe Paſſa ges are quoted and tranſlated. T 


385 


N O T E 208. 


P. 113. THe DOUBLE ARE BEST SUITED TO DITHYRAN- 
BIC PoETRY, Me. 


3 1 dran A826 oig AhugapBa oro. Yap op dg ＋ 
de YAWTTG, To¹ ETOT 0401 Tefevou Yap Kou auerde;” 7 fat re pogo be, T0445 


Oe. * III. 3. p · 587. 


NOTE 
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P. 113. BUT TO IAMBIC VERSE, WHICH 186, AS MUCH AS 
MAY BE, AN IMITATION OF COMMON SPEECH ——, 


This, as I have already obſerved*, is the only paſlage in theſe 


three chapters concerning the diction, that ſtrictly relates to the 


ſubject— the diction of 7. . as diſtinguiſhed from that of the 


Epic, and other ſpecies, It is a hint only ; but a pregnant hint, 
and one that might furniſh matter for a diſſertation of ſome len gth. 
How frequently, even in the beſt Tragedies, do we ſee the Poet, as 


it were, through the actor; hear him indulging himſelf ; in his own 


language, inſtead of imitating that of his characters; ee 
declamation for paſſion, deſcribing when he ſhould expreſs * ; 

in the unreſtrained and epic elevation of his diction, ls 2 
ſight of that zatural language, of which, undoubtedly, the language 


of Tragedy ſhould be, according to the precept here implied by Ari- 


ſtotle, only an improved imitation, This improvement, indeed, 
admits of more or leſi, but ſhould, at leaſt, bear always the ſame 
proportion to what we conceive would be the natural language“ of 

the 


2 NoTE 166. 
b See D/}. I. p. 18. 


* What I here call natural language is, by no means, confined to /imple and 


familiar language. See NOTE 226, and Dr. Hurd's note on v. 94 of the Ep. 
to the Piſos, there referred to. To which I muſt add the judicious obſervations 
communicated to the public, long after this note was written, by Mr. Maſon, in 

his memoirs of Mr. Whitehead, p. 58, 59, 60. I perfectly agree with what is 
there faid—that the Tragic ſtyle not only admits, but demands, © the uſe of ſtrong 
images, metaphors, and figures;” that © it cannot, indeed, be truly impaſſioned 
« without them;” and that © while it diſcards unmeaning epithets, it ſhould be 
liberal of thoſe, that add force and vigour to the ſentiment.” Nor is all this in 
any degree incompatible with ſuch imitation, ſuch improved imitation, of common 
302 ſpecch, 


468 . 
the perſons who ſpeak, in the ſituation, whatever it may be, of the 
ſcene before us. For this laſt circumſtance makes a great differ 
ence. Tragedy has its apy een, its comparatively “ za/e parts, 
as well as the Epic Poem“; and, conſidering how rare the talent is 
of true poetic fincy, and poetic expreſſion, the critic, who would 
rigorouſly exclude them from every part of Tragedy, muſt be an 
Ariphrades, or a Euchd,—The firſt ſpeech of Caractacus, in Mr. 
Maſon's exquiſite - drama, is highly poetical. Poſlibly, a ſevere 
critic might, wiſh it ſomewhat leſs, fo; but we have ſo little of 
ſach Poetry N 0 Poet, however, Enders better than Mr "Maſon, 
when the ſimpler tone of nature and paſſion ſhould take place. 
When Caractacus is exhorted by the Druids to * bethinik him”: — 


i Utter] warn bl} ought on this vain ak 
Still. holds too firm an union with his ſoul, 
+ Eftranging | it from Peace 


—he aden 


| ESI S: 
4 bs „8 22.3 44> 4 
. 0 a A | 


— - 4 had a Queen 2 
Bear with my weakneſs, Druid !—This rough bret 
Muſt heave a ſigh—for ſne is unreveng d. 
And can I taſte true peace, ſhe unreveng'd 33 
—8o chaſte, ſo lov'd a queen ah, Evelina, 10 eiter 
Hang not thus weeping on the feeble arm Fo 
That could not ſave thy mother. 


The reader will find ſome excellent obſervations on this. ſubject 
in Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on Poetry, &c. Part II. chap. i. Sect, 1, 
p- 224, &c. and Sect. 3, p. 207, 268, where a charming example 
of ſimple Tragic language 1 is given from Othello*, . 


ſpeech, ( OTIMAAIZTA 2821 nt as Ariſtotle attributes to Trag ic dition, which 
he does not require to be confined to common and ordinary expr eſhon, (Augla,) but ex- 
preſsly allows it to uſe alſo ral and epithets : 40 xugiov, ua ME TADOPA, ai 
KOTMO Z. cap. xxii. | | 


© Cap. xxiv. Tranſl. Part III. Seat. 6. 


4 In his note, Dr. Beattie has « tranſlated it into the Snical tyle.” But we ſee 
plainly, chat he is by much too good a Poct to ſucceed well in ſpoiling good Poetry. 


With 
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Vl With reſpect to the Gree# Tragedy, its earlieſt language appears 
to have been of a low and burleſque kind—the ae yeaun of its 
fatyric origin, conveyed in the ſuitable vehicle of the dancing te- 
frameter*. When it was reformed and dignified, (&Teozuvubn,) 
Homer was the model; and ÆschxLus, with a conception natu- 
rally ſublime, and the Iliad before him, raiſed the tone of Tragedy 
above its proper pitch, not only to the pomp of the Epic, but 
even, frequently, to the wild, and tumid, and dark audacity of the 
Dithyrambic : + fo that, ſometimes, as extremes will meet, the ae; 
Veh, which he took ſo-much pains to avoid, came round and met 
him, in the ſhape of bombaſt, at the very moment when he 
thought himfelf at the greateſt diſtance from it. There could not 
well be any thing in the theatrical cart of Theſpis more laughable, 
than to call ſmoke ** _ brother ad fires” and duſt, the brother 
cc of nud. 1785 
 SOPHOCE ES reluced the ae 8 of his . to a 
more equable and ſober dignity,” but ſtill, Homer, we know, was 
his great model?; and of his diction it may, perhaps, be ſaid, 
chat it 18 often Epic. en his meaſure i is Jambic. Moſt modern 


8 18 iv. Tranf, Part I. Seat 7. 


f Ip S- uaow. Sept. contra Tel. v. 500. n 8 Agam. 503. —The 
commentators are very amuting, when they admire this, and tell us, 1t 1s the ſame 
thing as the beautiful expreſſion of xo; E an, applied to the Oracle, in the 
Oedipus of Sophocles, [v. 161), the Taugys yours t of AEſchylus, applied to flow- 
ers [ Per. 620.] or the © Sylve ſilia nell, of Horace, [See Burton's Pentalagia, 
and Stanley s notes on ZEſchylus.] De Fauw, indeed, finds fault; but he is equally 
diverting in another way. His note upon ai 7m, is“ Inepte: pulvis le eſt 
« ipſum lutum arefactum et communutums: oculati vident ſtatim.“ It is to be obſerved, 
that both theſe metaphors of Æſchylus are in the dialogue part. Dante has a riddling 
metaphorical expreſſion of the ſame kind, but much more poetical. He calls a hoar 


froſt, the / 4 Mer of ſnow. 


Quando la brina in ſu la terra aſſempra 
L'imagine di ſua ſerella bianca. Inferno, Canto xxiv. v. 4, 5. 


 'Oungov jev, Lopornnea Emmor, Topf de, Olga cg νο⁰εννο Suicdlas, v. POLEMON. 
IX: Laert, IV. 20,70 Tay Openguees avopatte. Auftor Vitæ Sephaclis. 


readers, 


R * . * *% 
, 9 8 3 
„„er : — ” 


readers, however, will, I believe, think it, (as we are told many 
antient readers did, ) more adapted to the genius of Tragedy than 
that of EuriPIDEs; who ſeems to have been regarded by the 
antients as the firſt who brought down the /anguage of Tragedy 


into uniſon with the meaſure, ſo that the one bore the ſame degree 


of reſemblance to common ſpeech in its expreſſions, as the other 
did in its hyονπ . At leaſt, this appears to have been Ariſtotle's 
opinion, from a paſſage in his Rheroric, where, after having ex- 
plained the difference between the diction of Oratory and that of 
Poetry, and the foundation of that difference, he obſerves, that ſuch 
a degree of embelliſhment as forces on the hearer the idea of art, 
and labour, and preparation, is to be avoided, not only by the 
Orator, but even by the Poet, if he would be natural and affecting: 
and he compares ſuch evidently artificial language to the voices of 
the generality of actors, as oppoſed to the voice of Theodorus, 
which always appeared to be the real voice of the character he 
perſonated ; whereas rh. voices were evidently feigned', He 
then adds—*© The beſt way to conceal artifice, and make. your 
language appear eaſy and natural, is, by forming it, chiefly, of 
e the words and phraſes of cuſtomary ſpeech, properly Lene. as 
« EURIPIDES does, who firſt ſet the example*.” 

A paſſage, that precedes this, deſerves to be given entire, from 
its cloſe connection with the ſubject of this part of the treatiſe on 
Poetry, and the curious, though ſhort, ſketch it contains of * 
Biſtory of Tragic diction. 


5 n is, (Euripides, et in ſermone (quod ipſum reprehendunt quibus gra- 
witas et cothurnus et ſonus Sophoclis videtur eſſe ſublimior,) magis accedit oratorio 
generi. — Quintil. X. 1. 


i See Diff. I. p. 41. in the note. 
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ue Ye, Ts r tomy sj as 0 ANNoTAIGN. MD ETG Ne, EQ Tis x Thy ki, Nerd e 
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As the Poets appeared to owe theit reputation to their lan- 
< guage, which never failed to be admired, however fooliſh and 
„ abſurd- the matter it. conveyed ; on this account, even profe 
« diction was, at firſt, poetical, like that of Gorgias. And even 
* now, they, who uſe ſuch language, are looked upon, by illite- 
cc rate people, as the fineſt ſpeakers ; which is far from being 
© true; for oratorical diction; and poetical diction, are different 
things. And as a proof of this, we ſee what has actually hap- 
* pened: for now, even among the Poets themſelves, thoſe who 
write Tragedy no longer make uſe of that ſort of language; 
* but, as they had exchanged the Trochaic verſe for the Iambic, 
e becauſe is, of all metres, approaches the neareſt to common 
* ſpeech ; fo now, they have alſo diſcarded all thoſe words and 
e phraſes, ſo remote from common ſpeech, with which the earlier 
« Tragic Poets uſed to embelliſh their diction, and which are ſtill 
employed by thoſe who write Hexameter. It would be ridi- 
e culous, therefore, to imitate the Poets in a pee which 
they them ſelves have abandoned as improper.” 
The Abbé Batteux, by underſtanding 22 bers to mean 
Iambic, or ſatirical, Poems, has, unluckily, thrown away the only 
paſſage in theſe three chapters, that was ſtrictly to Ariſtotle's pur- 
poſe. He has, alſo, with Dacier, miſrepreſented his meaning, by 
rendering“ ne peut recevoir gue ce qui eſt employe dans la con- 

* verſation.” We are, undoubtedly, to underſtand, MAAIETA 
dT, as before : for that Ariſtotle did not mean abſolutely to 


1 — Exe de di Tora, Myovres und Nd THY Mefev SO ab oh m dot. fic 
Turo, Yo WewTn EYEVETO Ng Gov 11 Toęyis- KO Vu er 08 TONNOL r aToudeuruy T8g To 
* Giovrau Franeyeaias xanoa, Turo de x su, WAN ETERH uin DONT EW, Eg Err Amor Os To 
' ouuſdcuvey* 2 vg u Ta; Traywing more, Sr xpurrai Tov aur vo GRAN dere MOU E 
| ne E165 ro (xpBeroy WETEBNT AN, dg To mw nya T8T0\TWy Arp 0j4050T ATV EVCH WV ANDY * 
dr ud TWY GVO ,τ apm da waga rm Nanerrey E big d öl e SO HOU Er YUV Of 
ra Hhawerya wolsv reg, ama. [The repetition of a@pmacs, here, has much the appearance 
of error. I ſuſpect we ſhould read thus: ru xa ru Gower, dc mage rm dab 
zru, dg T 0s ο fo EH00 EV oA reg, .] dio veD⁰ lulevba TTS, I de E 8. 
Gr Se Tw rg . Rhet, III. 1. p. 584. 
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exclude the other Poetic words—the double, the foreign, &c. 
from every part of the Tragic dialogue, is plain from his allowing 


the occaſional uſe of them even in 1 * ho * . wn 5, 


C. 7. p. ee in 


BY» ee e e ee 


of 1185 EVEN IN THIS, nme 


Hoy u. rewry.—Hh1—already—even | in the firſt opera tion of his 
genius—the very choice of his ſubje&, and formation of his plan. 
Such appears to me to be the force of yy in this paſſage, which, 
I think, is injured by thoſe commentators who punQuuate—domeg 
c roie ion“ as we have 5 Aal. 8 


as 1 ©# 


„„ WARY 3 MER 


P. ire. Hl HAS, FROM THE REST, Mrzebuers MANY 
EP1S0DES—. EET 20h rtf] dt. 


Nur de, y 1 3 8 eri ar ra moo, 
i. e. as the commentators explain it, of the other parts of the 
war. But, what ſhould we think of this Engliſh—** Selecting 
« one part of the war, he introduces many epiſodes of them?” If 
Ariſtotle meant the other parts of the war, aura muſt, ſurely, be 
wrong: if avrwy be right, I confeſs I cannot ſee what he meant. 
I wiſh we had manuſcript authority for the avrOY of Heinſius, 


which 1s adopted and explained by Le Boſſu, II. 5, and 6. But 


a learned friend has ſuggeſted to me a conjecture ſtill more pro- 
bable; that Ariſtotle wrote AAA N. ,Nuv de, EN fee. a, 
Eareicodioig xexpyra AANAON [ſc. peep] Tow, © Selecting one part 


© only of the war, he has, from other parts, introduced many 


6 Epiſodes,” &c. 
NOTE 


N o T E &« * 


& - 115. TAE AUTHOR or THE CYPRIACS, AND oF run 
LITTLE II IAD. 


Io the authors uſually 0 to on tie ſubject e of theſe Poems, 
it may now be uſeful to add Heyne, Excurſu. primo ad An. II. 


p. 228, 229-—a very learned and curious diſlertation concerning 
the writers on the Trojan war. 


4 * 


N OT E 213. 
P. 116. THE FALL or TROV. 


dee Heyne, Excurſu primo ad En. II. p. 230, 22 


No r 


P. 116. Hour R e GAVE BOTH THE FIRST, AND THE MOST 
PERFECT, maar e 


Oc QTCT1Y Ou. * KAI Fun KAI UKavtoc, mn ** Ne eque 
<© quemquam alium, cujus operis primus auctor fuerit, in eo per- 
« fectiqimum, preter HouRRUM, et Archilochum, reperiemus.“ 
Vell. Paterculus, I. 5. 185 5p | 

Victorius, and other commentators, have, I think, done ſome 
injuſtice to the force of Ariſtotle's expreſſion here, by taking ths 


adverb, iavu;, too literally. They render it“ ita ut ſatis putart 


e debeat.” ( Vici. —“ accurate ſatis. { Goulſton. } Sc. — This gives 
the word, indeed, but falls ſhort of the meaning, which Caſtel- 
5 3 P oy vetro 


ms 


x 
RY 


* 
— In, . 


23 * 5 


. FCC 


vetro alone has, according to my idea, adequately expreſſed: 
* Gran lode è quella, che è data da Ariſtotele ad Homero, che 
* egli ſia ſtato il primo, che abbia uſate tutte e quattro le ſpetie 
* dell Epopea, &c.—e le habbia uſate bene & perfettamente.” 
And his tranſlation iS—< Le. guali cole tutte HomeFo usd, e pri- 
40 miero, e perfettamente.” Undoubtedly, the literal meaning of 
rev is, ſufficiently well; but in Poetry nothing is /ufficiently well, 


that is not as well, or nearly as well, as poſible; and, farther, if 
I am not miſtaken, the Greek writers, not unfrequently, uſe ware, 
and de, as the Italians uſe the word afar; ſometimes for enough, 


(which, I ſuppoſe, is the primary fignifacation of au, and ſome- 


times for much, a great deat, very, &c. Trapyp—oayuur ay, IOAAHN. 
Heſych. 


NOT E a1. 


P. 117, Is The EPIC PokM WERE REDUCED FROM ITS 
ANTIENT LENGTH, $0 AS NOT TO EXCEED THAT or SUCH A 
NUMBER OF TRAGEDIES AS ARE PERFORMED SUCCESSIVELY 
AT ONE HEARING. 


If we knew certainly, how many Tragedies were performed at 
one hearing, (ug , M,; we ſhould know, with equal cer- 
tainty, to what length Ariſtotle thought the Epic Poem ought to 


be reduced, in order to be perfectly, or ſufficiently, ewoworrov., But, 


unfortunately, the premiſes here are not leſs obſcure than the con- 
cluſion ; the information to be picked up in antient authors, rela- 
tive to the Tragic conteſts and the Tetralogie, being extremely 
imperfect and unſatisfattory. Let us however try, what little 
glimmering of light may be thrown. upon this ſubject, from thoſe 
authors, or from the nature of the thing itſelf. 

The general principle, upon which Ariſtotle here fixes the 


length of an Epic Poem, is the ſame with that, upon which he 
*% 


fixes. 


ee . T a 


« hearing.” 


N 6 


* 


1 
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fixes the Tength of a Tragedy : | viz. ce that it ſhould be fut a8 16 


« admit of our comprehending, at one view, the beginning and 


the end. And this,” he goes on, would be the caſe; were it 
&© reduced from its antient length, lb as not to exceed that of ſack 


% number of Tragedies, as are performed ſucceſſiveſy at ons 
Here then is a rule, which, at the time he wrote it, 
was as clear and determinate, as if he had expreſsly ſaid, that an 


Epie Poem onght not to exceed a certain number of verſes.” But. 


as an ingenious friend has faggeſted' to me, 4 he probably choſe to 
« put his rule in the way he has put it, ratfier than in” this latter 


% way, as wiſhing to convey an intimation, that the length of an 
« Epic Poem ſhould be fach, as would admit ol its being fairly 
« recited, or read, in a ſingle day.” 8 
It ſeems to have been a commonly received int, that the 
four dramas of each Poet, which compoſed” the Terralhgiæ, were 


always performed at one hearing—in one day *. 
one Poet only produced his Tetralogia, there could be but four 


* 


4 


In this caſe, if 


Tragedies; if two, there muſt be eight; if three, twelve, and ſo 
on: there could be no intermediate numbers. 


ſubject, I certainly ſhall not take upon me to decide. The paſſage, 


In fo obſcure 1 


however, commonly adduced, I believe, as the principal authority 


in this matter, from Diogenes Laertias, appears to me to be againſt 
this ſuppoſition. - The words are theſe: Exewo: [ſe. Tragic! re 
Halacom nywnCovTo, Azovuoiog, AU ,“, Danang, Xurgoig, WY TO TE 
T&pTOV mu OATVRIEOY* TE bY rere Lepore, c e Tera *— Here 
are four feſtivals, and four dramas; and the moſt obvious meaning 
of the paſſage, ſurely, is, that each contending Poet produced, not 
his entire Tetralogia at the ſame feſtival, but one Tragedy only at 
each different feſtival. And ſo H. Caſaubon appears to have un- 
derſtood it. 2yot Athenis Eiberalia agitabantur, tot fabulas di- 


* See Dacier, p. 118. 
Diog. Laert, III. 56. 
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56, verſas a Tragicis Poetis doceri ſolitas legimus *.”: But it ſeems 
difficult to reconcile this account with what is generally, I think, 
faid, and what Caſaubon himſelf has elſewhere ſaid, of the ſatyric 
piece; viz. that it was played between, or after, the ſerious Tra- 
gedics, on each feſtival, by way of relaxation and relief. For, to 
fay, that of the four dramas exhibited by each Poet on the four 
47 ferent feſtivals, the fourth was a ſatyric drama, (wv ro TETAp- 
TON z oxTvgov,) is to ſay, pretty plainly, that al the ſatyric pieces 
were performed together at the fourth and laſt feſtival, the Nurge.. 
And ſo indeed ſome commentators ſeem to have underſtood it“. 
Perhaps the matter might. not unreaſonably, be compromiſed, by 
ſuppoſing the rule, in fact, to have been, that, of the different 
Poets contending on each day, one ſhould always produce the fatyric 
drama of his Tetralogia, and that drama always cloſe the exhibi- 
tion of the day.— But I forbear to indulge conjecture farther upon 
this dark ſubject. Let us return to Ariſtotle and his rule. | 
Dacier tells us, very gravely, that twelve, and ſometimes „i xteen, 
Tragedies were performed in one day * :. an account, which, upon 
the very face of it, exceeds all bounds of probability. It is rather 
difficult to conceive, that the repreſentation of a ſingle Tragedy 
could take up leſs time than three hours. If however we ſuppoſe 
it to have taken up only ro, and alſo, what could hardly be the 
caſe, that Tragedy ſucceeded LEY without any intermiſſion fa 


d De Satyr, 7 Poeſ. lib. i. cap. 5: 
Ib. cap. ili. p. 128. 


Cpytris] Genus whe certaminis rial fuit, ut ex Laertii verbis apparet, in quo, 
dramate ſatyrorum proprio certaretur. Dio. Laert. ed. Meib. III. 56, note 205. 


e P. 118, note 15.— This reminds one of the account given of Chineſe plays, 
« dont la repreſentation dure dix ou douze jours de ſuite, en y comprenant la nuit, 
juſqu' à ce que les ſpectateurs & les acteurs las de fe ſucceder eternellement, en 
« allant boire, manger, dormir, & continuer la piece, ou aſſiſter au ſpectacle, ſans que 
« rien y ſoit interrompu, ſe retirent enfin tous, comme de concert.” Brumoy, Theatre 
des Grecs, I. 53. 


10 as 


# D © > % TT 


as ſcene ſucceeded ſcene in the ſame piece, the whole exhibition 
of the day, according to Dacier's loweſt ſtatement, would have 
taken up 24, and according to his higheſt, 32 hours. But is it 
conceivable, that any audience, however intemperate their fond- 
neſs for this amuſement, could fit ſo many hours together to hear 
Tragedies, and to hear them attentively, ſo as to judge of, and 
decide upon, their comparative merits his account, therefore, 
of Dacier, that the number of Tragedies performed ** at one 
hearing, and to the ſame audience, (for that is implied,) 
amounted to twe/ve, we may venture at once to reject as the moſt 


palpable impoſſibility. Shall we then ſuppoſe eight, the next 


loweſt number poſſible, on the ſuppoſition, that the four dramas 


of the Tetralogia were exhibited in one day? The repreſentation of 


eight Tragedies, we may venture to ſay, could not poſſibly take 
up leſs time than fixteen hours. Let any man conceive himſelf 
fitting in a Theatre, and hearing Tragedy after Tragedy, from fix 
o'clock in the morning till ten at night, and then pronounce as to 
the probability of even this ſuppoſition. If we reject this num- 


ber, and ſtill adhere to the common notion of theſe exhibitions, 


we ſhall be reduced to a fingle Tetralogia; in which caſe there can 
have been no rival exhibition on the /ame day. It ſeems therefore 
impoſſible to adjuſt this matter in any reaſonable way, without 


ſuppoſing, that the four dramas of the Tetralogia were exhibited 


on different feſtivals : a ſuppoſition, I think, fairly deducible from 
the paſſage of Diog. Laertius above quoted. A ſuppoſition too, 
which ſeems to be rendered more probable from the very nature of 
rival exhibitions; as each contending Poet would then produce 
his drama at the ſame hearing, each hearing would be a diſtin& 
day of conteſt, and there would be, at each conteſt, a ſufficient 
ground of judgment upon the comparative merits of each perform- 
ance. This idea will allow us to aſſign about *wefve hours, as 
the utmoſt time taken up by the whole exhibition of the day ; and 
the great difference of length, which we obſerve in the Greek Tri 
gedies 
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gedies that are extant, will alſo allow us to conclude, that, occa- 
ſionally, ve, or poſſibly even fx Tragedies, might be brought 
within that compaſs, or nearly ſo', On this ground, then, it 
will appear, I believe, that the extent, to which Ariſtotle propoſed 
to limit the Epic Poem, could hardly exceed that of about 7000 
lines. 750 

But, if we admit this, vie muſt of courſe admit, that he meant 
to include the Poems of Homer in the number of thoſe which he 
regarded as too long. And that he did ſo mean, however unwil- 
ling Dacier and other commentators are to allow it, T have no 
doubt*. For, 1. The actual length of thoſe Poems ſeems ſuffi- 
ciently to prove this. The number of lines in the Iliad is nearly 
15,000; in the Odyſley, nearly 12,000. Now whoever can be- 
heve it poſſible, that an audience could fit, and make a common 
practice of fitting, 22, or even 18 hours together, to hear Tra- 
gedies, (which, at the loweſt allowance, of uwe hours only for 
the performance of each piece, muſt have been the caſe, if Homer's 
Poems fell within Ariſtotle's rule,) may believe, that he thought 
thoſe Poems of a proper length. Dacier, indeed, tells us, that 
even the Iliad may be read through in a ſingle day*. For a wager, 
indeed, I will not ſay what might be done, if we had reading races 


'f See NOTE 64, p. 268. There are not 1100 verſes in any of the ſeven T rage- 
dies of Æſchylus, except the Agamemnon. Some of thoſe of Euripides fall ſhort of 
1200 lines: e. g.—the Alce/tis, Heraclide, Rheſus. Several are within 1300. Tt 
ſhould alſo be conſidered, that the ſatyric dramas, which probably cloſed the enter- 
tainment of the day, were, perhaps, conſiderably ſhorter than the ſerious Tragedies, 
as is the caſe with our farces ; at leaſt, if we may judge from the only drama extant of 
the kind, the Cyclops of Euripides, in which there are but 709 verſes, 


£ Beni and Piccolomini are of my opinion. See their commentaries. Victorius, 
too, though by &gxaw he underſtands the Poets before Homer's time, yet, by his 
explanation of Ariſtotle's rule, plainly ſuppoſes Homer to be glanced at; .for he 
makes the time, allowed by the critic for the recitation of an Epic Poem, to be only 
eight hours. P. 250. 


h <« L'Iliade, l'Odyſſee, & l'Eneide, font entierement conformes à la regle 
ce PAriſtote: elles peuvent Etre leues chacune dans un ſeul jour.“ P. 415. 
| at 
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at Newmarket. But, 2. Had Ariſtotle meant to except Homer, 
why not expreſsly except him? Gladly as he appears to ſeize 
every opportunity of giving the Poet his juſt praiſe, would he not, 
here alſo, have oppoſed his conduct to that of other Poets, as he 
has done in ſo many other inſtances ? Or why, indeed, refer us to 
the number of Tragedies ſucceſſively performed in one day, when 
he might as well have referred at once to the Iliad, or the Odyſſey ? 
All this ſeems to leave no doubt, that he thought thoſe Poems 
drawn out to too great a length. And this is alſo conformable to 
what he afterwards ſays, of the advantage which the Tragic has 
above the Epic Poem in this circumſtance, that it effects its 
purpoſe ** 7 a ſhorter compaſs e arr t. I do not forget 
what he had ſaid in the preceding chapter—that if Homer had 
taken the whole war for his ſubject, his Poem would not have been 
evouvorTo) ; Which, it may be urged, implies, that he thought it 
Was eouorroy as Homer had managed it, and therefore not too 
long. But the contradiction here is merely apparent. The twou- 
oro admits of degrees; and all that Ariftotle appears to mean, 
in the paſſage before us, is, that the Poems of Homer would have 
been more evouerra, and, in that reſpect, more perfect, had they 
been ſhorter. 

But, to return once more to the dramatic 3 time 
* twelve hours ſeems to be the very utmoſt that can reaſonably 
be allowed, and is more, I believe, than will readily be allowed, 
without conſidering the particular character of the Athenians, and 
the circumſtances attending theſe theatrical exhibitions. The- 
intemperate fondneſs of that people for theſe amuſements is well 
known; and Ariſtotle himſelf gives us a pretty ſtrong picture of 
it, when he ſays, though only in the way of hyperbolical ſuppo- 
ſition, „ if A HUNDRED Tragedies were to be exhibited in con- 
currence*,” We muſt, alſo, conſider the variety of ſubjects in the 


Cap. ult.— The proverbial expreſſion, jaxgoregoy Duc O-, is well Known, 


k Part IL Seda. 4.— Orig. cap. vil. See NOTE 25 | 
different 
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different Tragedies performed, and, indeed, the variety reſulting 

from the very nature of the Greek drama, with its choral troop, 
its odes, its accompaniments of muſic and dance: the relief, alſo, 
of the /atyric drama, which cloſed the performance by way of 
Farce; the pleaſure of comparing the rival Poets and actors, the 
zeal of party in favour of this, or that, particular Poet or per- 
former, &c.—And we may add to all this a curious circumſtance 
in the dramatic hiſtory of the Greeks ; that the people never fate 
oro: Vrworres, but eat, and drank, and regaled themſelves with 
cakes, and nuts, and wine, during the ha e like an Engliſh 


audience at Sadler's Wells, or Bartholomew Fair“. 


In the whole theatrical ſyſtem of the antients, and every thing re- 
lating to it, all ſeems to have been proportionably vaſt, extravagant, 
and gigantic. Their immenſe theatres, their coloſſal dreſſes, the 
ſtilts, buſkins, or heroic patterns, on which the actor was mounted”, 
their maſks that covered the whole head, their loud, chanting, and 


 ſpeakmg-trumpet declamation” —all this is upon the ſame ſcale 


with the intemperate eagerneſs of the people for theſe amuſements, 


the number of Tragedies exhibited in one day, and, we may add, the 


almoſt incredible number faid to have been written even by their 
beſt Poets. — Would not this laſt circumſtance alone, ſuppoiing 
not a ſingle drama to have been preſerved, have furniſhed a rea- 


ſonable proof, d priori, or, at leaſt, a ſtrong preſumption, that the 


Greek Tragedy muſt have been, in many reſpects, a ſimple, une- 
qual, imperfect thing, juſt ſuch as, in fact, and prejudice apart, we 


1 See Athen. p. 464, F. and Caſaub. Animadverſ. p. 77, and the paſſage there 
cited from Ariſtotle's Ethic. Nicom. | 


= The reader will find a curious deſcription of the dreſs and figure of the antient 
Tragic actors in Lucian's treatiſe De Salt. p. 924. ed. Ben. and De Gymnas, p. 406, 


415. But he will allow ſomething for the exaggerations of a man of humour, See, 
alſo, the Gallus, p. 263. 


See Dr. Burney's Hiſt. — I. p. 154, and Pi. . Fig. 1, 2, 3. 
find 
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find it to be“? Sor noc Es, confeſſedly the moſt correct and po- 
liſhed of the three great Tragic. Poets, 1 is ſaid to have written above 
an eee Fougetios"s of 


„N. 0. 'T E 216. | 
P. 117. Fon, IN THIS RESPECT ALSO, . THE NARRATIVE 
IMITATION IS ABUNDANT, AND VARIOUS, BEYOND THE REST. 


Ie Y Xp Ko; 1 dnn H h MINT TO ANALY — EDIT TY is rendered, 
by almoſt all the commentators, eximia, preſtantior, more excel- 
lent, than the other imitations ; which makes Ariſtotle directly 
contradict himſelf. And this bin allows, at the ſame time 
that he adheres to that ſenſe :— ** preftantiorem eſſe [hanc poeſin! 
© inter cæteras, et allirem locum teuere. How this can be re- 
conciled with the critie's decided preference of Tragedy i in the laſt 
chapter, I do not ſee. I believe Dacier is right, in giving to 
reger ru, in this paſſage, the ſenſe of, more abundant—la plus exceſ 
ſive de toutes*, The text, however, appears to me to be defective: 
for what becomes of the za, which Dacier, and other tranſlators, 
have been forced to neglect? The only fair verſion of the paſſage, 
as we now read it, is this :—© for the narrative imitation ALSO, 
is more abundant, &c. KAI 7 dy. h. of which I can make 
no reaſonable ſenſe. —Farther, ſome word ſeems' wanting, to ex- 
preſs in what the Epic is rern; and this Dacier found himſelf 
obliged to ſupply in his tranſlation and note: en cela la plus ex- 
ceſſive . I cannot, therefore, help ſuſpecting, that rroig I ſc. 
Cevimcoig boni], or rather TOUT has been omitted; and that we 
ſhould read thus reger ru Vc, Kou rar TH, 1 u r pens T wy 


See NOTE 33. oa : 
P 123: See Suidas. Fabric. Bib. Gras, —Caſzub. in Athen. p. = 
»The ſame ſenſe is given to the word by Robortelli ; but he underſtands mgm 


run axxur—abundant in other, things alſo: a ſenſe which, I believe, the phraſe will not 
bear; beſides that, for this purpoſe, the xa ſhould be otherwiſe placed ai Twy away. 


3 2 GAXWP 
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ew”, © Tn this reſpeft too — alluding to the ſeveral other 
reſpects mentioned in this chapter, in which the Epic imitation 
was rer r aw: as, in the time of its action, and the length 
of the Poem itſelf; in its Epiſodes, and the variety and peyanonge- 
T« ariſing from them, and from the admiſſion of contemporary 
events; in the degree, alſo, to which it admits of the wonderful, 
and even the incredible. This, alſo, agrees perfectly with what 
he had faid, cap. xxii. x. & * 7015 mownorg AIIANTA Xe1T IAG ra 


EgTPEVG. 


N G r 
P. 117, HAvE MORE MOTION, 


Kn . The ſcruple of Victorius, who propoſed to read 
æunra, from a doubt, whether xayrxza would admit of a paſſive 
ſenſe, ſeems to have been ill-founded. The paſſage in Plutarch, 
De primo frigido, referred to by Goulſton in his note, is this: 4g 
Salas xa T TATIM O [evroeras] go, 0ZugpoToN xa KINHTIKON. 
p. 1755, ed. H. S. But the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe by 
Ariſtotle himſelf, in the goth of the Harmonic Problems, p. 770, 
where xamrx©- is applied to the acuter ſound of a concord, on 
account of the velocity of its vibrations, and oppolkd to 1oruaO., 
by which he charaQterizes the graver ſound. 


NOT E 218. 


P. 117. THE OTHER, ADAPTED TO ACTION AND Busi- 
NESS. e 1 


— 


Liga rα See NOTE 45, p-. 234. 


> So above, cap. xxiii.— KAI TATTH be & pavim Oung@ naga tx; AD DU. | 
© See what preſcntly follows in this chapter: Part III. Sec. 4. of the tranſlation. 


NOTE 


N O T „ 219. 
P. 118. Tus Porr, IN HIS OWN PERSON, &c. 


The reader may compare Plato's account of Homer, De Rep. 
lib. iü. p. 393, ed. oe: 178, ed. Maſſey. 


N O T E 220. 


P. 118. Bur Epic Por ry -ab. EVEN THE IMPRO- 
BABLE AND INCREDIBLE, FROM WHICH THE HIGHEST DEGREE 
OF THE SURPRISING RESULTY, BECAUSE, THERE, THE ACTION 
IS NOT SEEN. 


Att pe 85 E E TX T povydleus Toa To bavwagov* HOAAOY: bY ra. Ep 
TY ETOTOLLO, 70 akoyo, 0 9 ouuGauvea [ONGC TO bavuagor, dice T0 n og 
£5 roy rgarrerra. Such is the reading which I have followed. 
The ſenſe, which I have given it, accords very nearly, if not ex- 
actly, with that given by Victorius and Goulſton, and adopted by 
Dacier and M. Batteux*. Victorius ſupports his emendation— 
AAOTON, inſtead of avzaoyor—by reaſons of conſiderable cogency : 
vrz. the difficulty, or, rather, the impoſſibility, of making any 
ſatisfactory ſenſe of ro avaroyor, as the ret of the paſſage ſtands? 

| the 


2 Mais encore plus dans 'Epopee,.qui va en cela juſq' au deraiſonnable ; car, 
& comme dans V'Epopee on ne voit pas les perſonnes qui agiſſent, tout ce qui paſſe les: 
« bornes de la raiſon eft tres propre à y produire l'admirable & le merveilleux.“ 
Dacier.—“ L'Epopee, pour etonner encore plus, va. julg a Pincroyable ; parce que ce 
« qui ſe fait chez elle n'eſt point juge'par les yeux. '—Batteux. 


d If dradoyer be right, it can be underſtood no otherwiſe, I believe, than adver- 
bially—dvanoyu;—in proportion; as it has been underſtood by thoſe commentators who 
have adher ed to that reading. But, in proportion to what? Caſtelvetro explains it 


3Q2 thus: 
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the explanatory inſtance itſelf, which immediately follows, and is, 


plainly, an inſtance of the axoyov, and even expreſsly called yeAouy, 


ridiculouſiy improbable ; and the ſimilar inſtance, preſently after 
given, of the /anding of Ulyſſes in the Odyſſey, which he expreſs]y 
calls, r ev Odo AAOTA, &Ke. 

But, though 1 chink the ſenſe of the paſſage, FRE Re} and thus 
explained, is, in itſelf, unexceptionable, yet I can by no means 
rely with perfe& confidence upon the reading from which it is 
obtained. All the manuſcripts, it ſeems, give, with one conſent, 
ANAAOTON. This circumſtance, in a paſſage not free, in other 
reſpects, from ſuſpicion, ſhould be ſufficient to prevent our admit- 
ting the emendation of Victorius, however probable, without ſome 
reſerve—* expefandi codices.” I ſhould perhaps, therefore, have 
done better, had I omitted the doubtful part of the paſſage—the 


words, To Neos, To lage Tvuſoae 70 Gevpuorgev : : for the omiſſion 


will leave a clear and complete ſenſe; and, moreover, a ſenſe, in 
which the only meaning that can well be en to the words 
omitted, ſeems, in fact, to be implied. An hier E EY Touc Tpwypdieus 

Tot To Vavprego” 4 & erde k TH E m Dο⁰p. -d To fn 02080 
#5 To moxrToTe. The ſurpriſing is th in Tragedy: but 
« the Epic Poem admits of it to a greater degree. becauſe, 

* there, the action is not /eer.” 97>. THY 


ra i Ma, 2 ſi conviene fare Ja maraviglia nella Tragedia, molto wa fl conviene, 
« ed E licito, A farla nell epopea ſecondo proportionec. Quaſi dica ſe in una attione 
« riſtretta al termino d'un giorno, & allo ſpatio d'un palco, [of a fage,] fi fa mara- 
« viglia, che ſia d'un grado, ſi dovrà fare in attione che ſia, pogniamo, di trentaſette 
4 giorni, e avenuta in mare & in terra, quale & l'attione compreſa nell' Odiſſca, ſecondo 
4 proportione, di trenta & ſette gradi: &, To avanoyoy, è detto averbialmente, come ſe 
« fofle, avancywg. p. 540.— I know not how the reader will reliſh this Rule of Three 
explanation. But what is to be made of the dio, which follows ? - Mherefore [i. e. 
becauſe the Epic is more capable of the ſurpriſing than 'T ragedy ] ouugauu wansa ro 
62v,425r5y—< the ſurpriſing occurs, or is to be found, mt in the Epic Poem, becau/e 
there the action is not ſeen.” I ſce no other bir tranſlation of the paſſage, accord- 
ing to the old reading. 


NOTE 


NOT At. 
1 ACHILLES MAKING SIGNS, &c. 
The paſſage is this: 


Acoiow PANENEYE | KAPHATI J. Axe, 
Ov ec ee ET Exrog. rags Berea, 
My rig #v9@s a &poiTo 1 © & dure 988. lac. 
I. a8. 205. 


N O T 1 222. 


F. 119% Ir CONSISTS IN A SORT OF SOPHISM, &c. 


In the words, * E on - to por eue, welußbely, the text ſeems 
evidently mangled beyond all hope of conjectural reſtoration. 
This ulcus inſanabile 1 preſume not to touch, either as commen- 

tator, or as tranſlator. I can make nothing conſiſtent of it myſelf: 
I have ſeen nothing conſiſtent made of it by others. 

The words, uro de egi Ueοο ., are ambiguous. Victorius doubts, 
whether they mean, 0 this poſterior fat is falſe,” (the 700. ue r, 
or, te this cancluſion is falſe — namely, . ro bg ego Ext, Ka TO rgo reo 
cc. What follows, had it been tolerably clear, would, probably, 
have fixed the ſenſe of . As this is not the caſe, I have 
given it that ſenſe which appears to me moſt obvious; and I think 
I am warranted by the very ſame expreſſion uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 
in the Rhetoric, II. 23, p. 579, A, where, eg de ruro evo &., geri 
means, this is a falſe concluſion. 

But the moſt important queſtion is, in what manner Ariſtotle 
meant to apply this logical paralogiſm to Homer's management 
of fiction. None of the commentators, whom I have ſeen, ap- 


pear to me to have given any ſatisfactory explanation. 
"a The 
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The paralogiſm vag èmo⁰ẽEn, 2 conſequenti, here alluded to, the 
reader will find clearly explained in ſeveral parts of the philoſo- 
pher's other works“. It conſiſts in taking a propoſition as con- 
vertible, that is not ſo. Becauſe rain wets the ground, we con- 
clude, when we fee the ground wet, that it muſt have rained. 
Becauſe every man in a fever is hot, we conclude, that a lan 
who is hot muſt be in a fever: avayuy KAI Tov (egos TUGET TE . 
Theſe are ſome of Ariſtotle's own explanatory inſtances —Now, 
he tells us here, that Homer's art of /ying—iw9 nya d de. 
conſiſts in impoſing his marvellous fictions upon the reader's 
imagination by a fort of poetic ſophiſm, ſimilar to this logical 
ſophiſm. And this is all he ſays. He has left us to make out 
the ſimilitude as well as we can. No writer, I believe, ever paid 
more frequent compliments of this kind to the ſagacity of his 
readers. 

Daacier, with othir commentators, ſeems to underſtand nothing 
more, than that artful intermixture of hiſtorical, or acknowledged, 

truth, which, by throwing the mind, as it were, into a poſture of 
belief and conviction, has its effect even upon what we know to 
be feigned, and makes the falſe paſs glibly with the true. But I 
cannot think, that this comes up to Ariſtotle's meaning, nor that 
his obſervation, here, amounts only to that of Strabo :—i Aube. 
c var ren Ka TEATOACYIAN, &Y Ofunencov, *. 7. G . For no one 
has attempted to ſhew, and I believe no one can ſhew, how that, 
which Ariſtotle ſays of the particular paralogiſm denominated Tag 

£70pevoy, is applicable to the intermixture—the mere juxtapoition, of 
fact and fiction. 

The ſimilitude of the logical and poetic ſophiſm appears to me to 
be this. It is not merely, that, where there is a mixture of hiſtory 


» Tom. I. p. 286, A, and B. Sect. 6, 7, $8.—Rhet: II. 24, p. 580, E. ed. Duval. 
d Tom. I. abi ſupra. | | 
© Lit, I.— And fee Dacier's note, p. 427. 
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and fiction, the truth makes the fiction paſs; but the compariſon, 
I think, relates to the connection between the j&7ons of the Poet, 
conſidered as cauſe and effect, as antecedent and conſequent. The 
Poet invents certain extraordinary characters, incidents, and ſitu- 
ations. When the actions, and the language, of thoſe characters, 


and, in general, the conſeguences of thoſe events, or ſituations, as 


drawn out into detail by the Poet, are ſuch as we know, or think, 

to be true that is to ſay, poetically true, or natural; ſuch, as we 
are ſatisfied muſt neceſſarily, or would probably, follow, if ſuch 
characters and ſituations actually exiſted; this probability, nature, 
or truth, of repreſentation, impoſes on us, ſufficiently for the 
purpoſes of Poetry. It induces us to be/zeve, with hypothetic and 
voluntary faith, the exiſtence of thoſe falſe events, and imaginary 
perſonages, thoſe adware, arcya, eu thoſe marvellous and in- 


_ credible fictions, which, otherwiſe managed, we ſhould have 
rejected: that is, their improbability, or impoſſibility, would have 


ſo forced themſelves upon our notice, as to deſtroy, or diſturb, even 
the ſlight and willing illuſion of the moment. 

Whenever, ſays the philoſopher, /uppoing ſuch a thing to be, 
it would certainly be followed by ſuch effects; if we ſee thoſe 
effefts, we are diſpoſed to infer the exiſtence of that cavſe. And 
thus, in Poetry, and all fiction, this is the /ogzc of that temporary 
impoſition on which depends our pleaſure, © The reader of a play, 


or a novel, does not, indeed, ſyllogize, and /ay to himſelf —* Such 
„ beings as are here ſuppoſed, had they exiſted, nut have acted 


« and ſpoken exactly in this manner; therefore, I believe they 
% Have exiſted: — but he feels the truth of the premiſes, and he 
conſents to feel the truth of the concluſion; he does not revolt 
from the imagination of ſuch beings. Every thing follows ſo 
naturally, and, even, as it ſeems, ſo nebeflurtly; that the probability 
and truth of natare, in the conſequences, ſteals, in a manner, from 
our view, even the impoſſibility of the cauſe, and flings an air of 
truth over the whole, "Mun ny rages to fact, indeed, all is equally 
| Uebe; 


1 
1 
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hebd.; for if the cauſes exiſt not, neither can the ec. But the 


conſequent lies are fo told, as to impoſe on us, for the moment, the 
belief of the antecedent, or fundamental Jie“. 

For inſtances of this art, no reader can be at a loſs. He will 
find them, not only in almoſt all the“ ſpecigſu miracula” of 
Homer, but even in the wilder and more abſurd miracles of Ari- 
oſto; whoſe poem is, indeed, a ſtriking example of the moſt impro- 
bable, and, in themſelves, revolting liese, to which, however, 
every poetical reader willingly throws open his 1magination ; prin- 
cipally, I believe, from the eaſy charm of his language and ver- 
ſification, and the remarkable diſtinctneſs of his painting; but, 
partly too, from the truth and nature which he has contrived to 
fling into the detail of his deſcription. But were I to chuſe, from 
the productions of poetic genius at large, an example, which 
would, ſingly, illuſtrate this paſſage of Ariſtotle, more than any 
other that I recollect, it ſhould be the Caliban of Shakſpeare. 

I ſhall only add, without troubling the reader with any com- 
ment of mine, one paſſage of the Rhetoric, which may ſerve, both 
to illuſtrate the paralogiſm itſelf, here alluded to, and to confirm 
the application which I have given it. In that paſlage, Ariſtotle 
applies the paralogiſm Tag Sr, to the effect of oratorical 
elocution, in producing perſuaſion and conviction in the hearers. 
III voi de To TAY, xc. 1 on, NezG* TIAPANOTIZETAI Vg 1 
Jon, we u AgyorT@, oT1, £71 og TO0BTOKG, S0 £Yg0w” WE GOVT Ou, 


£4 N. un rg Ee, 6g 0 AEYWV,, TH TEUAYUATH, BTW Eau . What 
the Orator ſays, is, likewiſe, rendered probable and credible by 


4 Hobbes, with his uſual acuteneſs, obſerves, that © probable fiction is ſimilar to rea- 
« ſoning rightly from a falſe principle.“ p. 13, of his works, Se. g. 


It may be ſaid of this Poet, in the language of Shakſpeare's Coriolanus, that he 
has — 


Murder'd impeſſibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. 


Act v. Sc. 3. 


f Rhet. III. 7, p. 590. — See allo, ibid. cap. xvi. p. 603, E. sri, e Twv mabmruwr, NC. 
a paſſage, which Victorius cites as illuſtrating the words — dia ag r kd &c. 


6 a ſuitable 
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* 4 ſuitable diction and elocution. For we are cheated into the 
** perſuaſion, that the orator ſpeaks truly, merely becauſe we know 
e that men, ſo circumſtanced as he aſſumes to be, are actually 
« affected in that manner: fo that we take it for granted, that 
ce things are really as the ſpeaker repreſents them to be, when, in 
«fact, they are not ſo.” 

The art here pointed out by Ariſtotle, as eminent in Homer's 
poetry, evidently extends to fiction in general; but, by dy, 
I underſtand him to allude, chef, to fictions of the extraordinary, 
marvellous, and improbable kind—ſuch as require the utmoſt art 
and management of the Poet to make them paſs. The connec- 
tion of the whole paſſage, if I am not miſtaken, ſhews this to be 


the author's meaning; the application of eu being fixed, both 


by the terms Pavuago, and wnoyer, in what precedes, and by the 
OUVAET OR HOU 10TH which follow, and which I take to be, or, at 
leaſt, to include, thoſe very heu9y BHE ws da, of which he had, 
immediately N been e 


n. 
P. 120. Ir, HOWEVER, ANY THING OP THIS KIND, &c. 


I much doubt of the integrity of the text. The ſenſe I have 
given ſeems to be the only one, which the paſſage, as it now 


ſtands, will reaſonably bear. Dacier, after Victorius, underſtands 


—* if the admiſſion of one improbable circumſtance be the means 
of giving more probability to the ret.” 1 do not well compre- 
hend this: I am ſure it is not what Ariſtotle has νjH. His words 
are, du de bn, xa aura woyurepar—l. e. if he has introduced 
« ſuch a circumſtance, or incident, and ? (not the re/?, the whole / 
& has ſome appearance of probability,” &c. 


3R "2 ſuppoſe 
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I ſuppoſe Ariſtotle meant to ſay, that, though improbabilities 
are certainly faults, and ought to be carefully avoided 1 in the firſt 
choice and ſtructure of a fable, yet, they might be ſo well ma- 
naged by a Poet of genius, (eſfpeciaily in the Epic, which is 
here the ſubject,) as to appear rather probable—woywrege to 
paſs with ſome ſhew of probability; and, in this caſe, ſhould be 
admitted, or tolerated, even though puſhed to the «romeo, or abſurd. 
This ſenſe accords perfectly with what immediately follows, 
which is preciſely an inſtance of ſuch management ; of abſurdity, 
Or, -at'lealt, improbability, (7% Ev Odo eig ο—je.—) veiled by 
the charms of poetry, and finding almoſt as ready an admiſſion 
into the imagination of the reader, under the paſſport of the 
beauties by which it is accompanied, as if it were, in itſelf, ever 
ſo conſonant to nature and experience. With reſpect to the words 
erde geo ha. na aromroy—it ſeems neceſſary to adopt one or the 
other of the two manuſcript readings—exd&xeolai, or arodeyerdai. 
The former of theſe verbs Mr. Winſtanley takes in the ſenſe of 
Eragya, vb, upon the authority of Suidas. But in the very 
paſſage adduced by that lexicographer, the immediate ſenſe of Ebe- 
ET i is, to recetbe. Tego TE TMAPGTET LY MEYC u, kg 70 EKAEXEEOAT 
7 TOWV SaSe TOZEUAAT 1. e. to receive them 3 and by receiving 
them to fee them off from their bodies. Arcere, here, is only 
what we may call the conſequential meaning of the word. I do 
not ſce, that it may not, in this place, very well bear the ſenſe of 
receiving, admitting, or, rather, tolerating : but of this I would not 
be underſtood to ſpeak poſitively. This ſeems, at leaſt, to be the 
ſenſe, which the purport of the paſſage requires ; and it refers, 
i think, not to the Poet b17:/elf, as ſome underitand it, but to the 
audience, or the reader. When Ariſtotle has juſt ſaid, wy de On — 
1. c. © but if he 4os introduced, or admitted it,” how can he 
be underſtood to add, he ſhould admit it?” Farther, the 
word aver, {olera%ilia, which, in the inftance immediately ſub- 
joined, clearly relates to the hearer, or reader, ſeems ſufficiently to 


fix 


fix the ame reference of the correſpondent word, duo, or 
cen Y, here. 


Mr. Harris in his Phill. Inquiries, p. 220, though he 55 not 
quoted, or tranſlated, this particular paſſage, appears, pretty clearly, 
to allude to it, and to have underſtood the verb as here explained. 
He ſays, ſpeaking of improbabilities in the drama“ Tis true, 
« indeed, did ſuch plays exiſt, [oy de bn] © and were their other 


* dramatic requiſites good, theſe improbabilities PO be endured, 
and the plays be ſtill admired.” 

The verſion of Piccolomini agrees with mine: — “ Ma 1 po- 
* nendoviſi poi qualche coſa, che in ſe habbia del non ragionevole, 
„ adornera, & , Fa trattera, in maniera, ch'ella apparir pea ragio- 
ce nevole, potra, in tal caſo, trovarvi luogo.“ p. 392. 


8 FT E ings 


P. 141. THE ABSURDITY IS CONCEALED UNDER TAE VA 
RIOUS BEAUTIES, &c. 


In the language of Pindar.— 
Kau ms T 1a CooTwy Ppevar, 
UTTED ro ann N, 
de dead) evo. Weudeo's TOurtNoy® 


EZ QTATWUTI AD. 


XAPIE d, amt dH TOs 
-e To pENNG He 


| eri Eu cr TAX, 
KAI ANIETON EMHEATO IIILTON 


EMMENAI— . Olymp. I. 


2 „ L'homme eſt de glace aux verites, 
cc II eſt de feu pour les menſonges.” La Fontaine, Fab. 174. 
1 The 


— 


A 
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The reader, I believe, will be pleaſed with the comparifon of 
a poetical paſſage fo remarkably appoſite to this obſervation of the 
philoſopher ; and, indeed, to all this part of his treatiſe, relative to 
the management of fiction. 

On account of the fame general relation to the ſubject, I may 
be excuſed for adding theſe agreeable lines of Plautus 


Sed quaſi Poeta, tabulas cum cepit ſibi, 

Quzrit quod nuſquam eſt gentium, reperit tamen. 
Facit illud veriſimile quod mendacium eft,— 

Nunc ego Poeta fiam. Eſeud. AF I. Sc. 4. 


e, 225. 
P. 121. THE IDLE PARTS OF THE POEM. 


Apr pen. The expreſſion is beſt explained, according to my 
idea of it, by Caftefvetro,—* Dobbiamo intendere per parti 
* ottoſe, quelle, nelle quali il poeta parla di ſua perſona, & con 
„ favella ſua ci fa vedere quello che ſi fa: le quali percio fi do- 
„% mandano, wen agya, che non ſono in atto, ed operanti, come ſono 
« quelle, le quali ſono rappreſentate in palco, & quelle, nelle quali 
«« per gli poeti epopei ſono ntrodotte le perſone 2 favellare ; le quali 
« parti, perche paiono preſſoche montare in palco, ed operare, fi 
« contrapongono alle parti otioſe, e contengono, F 
je ſententie, ed, acceſſoriamente, i coſtumi.” P. 578. 

Dacier's “ parties foibles, in which he is followed by M. 
Batteux, preſents a different, and, I think, a wrong idea. 


PREVAIL 4 


1 

| | 1 

OT = im 1 

| 1 

P. 121. IN wHICH NEITHER MANNERS NOR SENTIMENTS | ' 1 
W 

"3 


3 


It has been inquired, why Ariſtotle here paſſes over in ſilence 
the paſſionate parts of the Poem; to which a laboured and ſplendid 
diction ſeems as ill ſuited, as it is to the expreſſion of manners and 8 1 
ſentiments. This inquiry has produced another; whether he did, þ 
or did not, mean to include the paſſi onate parts in duavoyTiEON. 
Maaius contends that he did: Vi#orins, that he did not. I be- 
lieve the latter is right. For if we take Java, here, in that wide 1 
ſenſe which is given it in cap. xix*, it will include“ whatever is | il 
the object of ſpeech; —“ every thing,” as Mr. Harris has ex- =_ 
plained it, © for which men employ Bagpage“ If, therefore, 4 
the pee dcvonruec, here, comprehend thoſe thoughts which expreſs n 5 | y 
Paffion, they will alſo comprehend ſuch as expreſs manners, or | 
character; from which Ariſtotle corel diſtinguiſhes them : : 
MATE mono, pure S. ,,. 

But, whether he did, or did not, mean to include the paſſionate 
parts of the Poem, it ſeems true, and he would probably have 
allowed it, that ſuch a diction as he here deſcribes is improper for 
the expreſſion of paſſiun: nor is this at all inconſiſtent, as, on a ſu- . 
perficial view, it may ſeem to be, with the following paſſage in his — 
Rhetoric.—Ta de ovoEenůn, Ta enidera, uo dime Thaw, Ni T Fee, 5 9 
[0X55 CpproT TH Agyorr; INIIAOHTIK QL ouyywpy ye e, 4 4 1 
a © gpovountes, 1 CR ⁰,᷑e⁶nͤn emav*, &c. The ſtrong and figu- 3 
rative language, and, what may be called, the natural Poetry of 


EE — 
one 


8 
** * + 
un — 8 r 


2 Tranſl, p. 103. | | b 
d Philolog. Inquiries, p. 173, &c. | 


© Rhet, III. 75 p. 590, E. | | | 
paſhon— | \ 
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paſſion — a ſort of Poetry which we every day hear from the 
mouths of thoſe, who never made, and ſcarce, perhaps, ever read, 
a verſe—this is a very. different thing from the AIATIONEIN AsZa, 
the AIAN AAMIIPA X85, of which the philoſopher here ſpeaks,— 
But, for an exact, though ſhort, diſcuſſion of this ſubject, with 
its proper diſtinctions and limitations, I muſt refer the reader to 
an excellent note on v. 94, of Horace's Epiſtle to the Piſos*. It 
will be found, I think, perfectly conſiſtent with 4:74 the paſſages 
of Ariſtotle here confidered, and will afford 0 aug 8 Fang to 
the above rem arks.— See NOTE ad DA et n 200008 CO! 


IN, it T \E , 27 «; 
P. 121. Obscunf BY To0 epLENDID A vic Trion. 


AOK PIT EI Yup TAXA 7 22 baker . r 105 LL T 3 nt 
In the fame ſenſe, in which e yngumrs raus is uſcd, in a ſimilar 
paſtage of Longinis, Sect. 1 5- .—where, ſpeaking of the effect of 
lively i znagery, in ſtealing one's attention from argument, he ſays, 
Pure: de rug, é Toig Tour, ATUOWy Get TE ge. Expos” obey, 
caro Ts d Eu rege co fue eg TO KATH QXYTHTION EXTMINLTIROY, 60 70 
Texyparie ET RKPTIITETAI NEPLAAMITOMENON.—S0 alſo, Sec. 
I7.—AIEEPYYE To oxna——Tv TI ATT. And again— 
cz AAMIIPOTHTA TYY TEYVYV AOEEKIAZEl, c ow & KA TA- 
KaAT TEIL The. 5 

The following paſſage of the Rhetoric, concerning the mixture 
of the argumentative with the pathetic, will alſo help to illuſtrate 
that beſore us.—Kea, 07%) Tabs TUNG, 1 N eu? 7 yp gu 
To gib, 1 peryv ineo egal, To c EXXPEET'! Vece Gs KWVYT EG & 
rg, Got 722 Nc, M AANIZOTZEIN, ny wobeva; muzoy, Rhet. III. 
17 Þ« e 
In the lame manner the expreſſion of Ariſtotle is well explained 
by Piccolomini, in his commentary, p. 394. 


Pr. Hurd's Horace, vol. i. See, particularly, p79, 80. 
2 NOTE 
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P. 123. Tv WoRDs, EITHER COMMON, OR FOREIGN, &e. 


— — 

. n — — a 7 — . R 

* =. E i n 
a r n * 

* 2 27 a SH IC, —— — Ys = — og 8 


AeZu 7 7 10 „0g. | Heinſ. ; KTPIA. Net, u VN T. 
The inſertion ſeems neceſſary, but would, perhaps, be better thus: 
NegCe, H K TPIAL, .9 uu yawrrac, &c. Victorius and other com- 
mentators ſuppoſe xvax to be underſtood. But this I cannot con- 
ceive. Aegis appears clearly to be uſed here, as in cap. xxii. for 
diction in general, including, as in that chapter, every fort of 
words, 


N O 5 * 28. 


7 


1 123.0 Wuen ARE THE PRIVILEGE OF poke. 


N 
. 44 992 


| AIAOMEN + you * 70¹ Tora. The fame expreſſion i 18 made 
uſe of by Ifcrates, i in the following paſſage, to which J referred 
in NOTE 1 P- 1 58, and in which the privileges and advantages 
of the Poet are well ſet forth, and the importance of verſe to the 
effect of even the beſt poetry, is ſtrongly inſiſted on. 1 
To le Y TOUT CUC TONAL AEAONTALI Oui. Ra v D e 
Cv T 065 evlewros Tu; beug 0007 HUT £51. TOUNT UL, cee dae oe, 
N cope run & cerue, ou a [cehnbws:s v Tee TETWY dn c, n faovο rig. 

TETY[heV055 © oo , , T% He, Fevorg, c de, KAVOKG, Ter de, PET e 
eee 2 under an. e GAA req TO Udo! Naur N T1 TOunow. 
Tots 0s reg. T M9YE; gde Se TWY TORSTWV GAN c OP, 3.04 TWY vos 


b I-AA 7 ; 
r Y TOMITUCOUG , ith TV EVOUTLAOET OY ri ECL UT *G eu TOUZEs 
2 rerayuevos, here, is equivalent to Ariſtotle's xuginyg ; as, nawang, to his memomperogy 
and Sevoig, to his YAWTTHIG. 


d See note 57, P» 25 Yo a 
| EVAEY KR 


4.96 = MR GW 


M eg Nονο t II pos de ruroig, ö pe He pETRWY ou Gu 
aTETH T0201" o de 89:1 Os TETWY KOWWNBTW® & TOFRUTYY EN Xa, g, a 
Kat THY Rege, Ka TH evduunpao wy ey KORS, Of Tg YE evoub|urcrs Kea 
Tai; TUMpeTpInG WY HYWYETs TE axzorra;, Karapalu d ay rig exale 
7 OUR GQUTWY* 1y ve Tis TWY von f H c r TH ue 
CYIUETO * rg C1Qvoret; Nr. 70 0e METPON VELA PRHvyCET XL 


o erde 7500 gong, 1 4G. vuv ENO egi ur See NOTE 55 
p. 1 55, the paſſage from Plato. K 
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P. 1234.  WnaTt 1s RIGHT IN THE POETIC ART; Is A 
DISTINCT CONSIDERATION FROM WHAT 1s RIGHT IN THE 
POLITICAL, OR ANY OTHER ART. 


This is one of thoſe paſſages, which the commentators appear 
to me to have darkened by illuſtration. See, particularly, Dacier's 
note. His account of the difference between Poetry and all other 
arts, ſeems evidently falſe. What Ariſtotle ſays of Poetry—that 
it has two kinds of faults, eſſential, and incidental—1s, at leaſt, 
true of all other imitative arts, Tt is even true, as Benz has ſhewn, 
of Rhetoric and Logic. Ariſtotle only ſays, (to give the paſſage 
literally, © the rightneſs of the poetic, and the rightneſs of the 
political art, are not the ſame; nor of any other art and the 
'* poetic art.” The plain meaning of which appears to me to be 
that which I have given—that the op6oryc, or rectitude, of Poetry 
itſelf, is not to be confounded with' that of Politics, nor of any 


© Euag, circ. init. 


Nam Rhetorica & Dialectica ſuos egredi fines ſolent, & in alienos campos 
© excurrere, perinde ferè ac nos de Poetica docemus. Temerè igitur Ariſtoteles, 
« quod inter Poeticam & Politicam notavit diſcrimen, idem inter Poeticam, rurſus, 
d ac cæteras artes, notaſſet: nam Rhetorica & Dialectica ejuſdem videri poſſunt rec- 
<« titudinis cum Poetica.“ Benii Comm. in Ariſt. Poet. p. 460. 


other 
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other art that may be the incidental ſulect of the Poetry, which, 
in itſelf, may be good, and even excellent, though it may deliver 
things falſe or inaccurate in Politics, Natural Hiſtory, Navigation, 
Geography, &c. This ſenſe of the paſſage ſeems clear of all the 
difficulties with which the common explanation is embarraſſed, 
and leads naturally to the following diviſion of the faults of 
Poetry, into effential and incidental.—Caſtelvetro is the only one, 
of the commentators I have conſulted, who appears to agree 
with me, if I underſtand him rightly, in this explanation of the 
paſſage *. 

The alluſion, here, to the ſevere objections of PraTo, who 
would allow of Poetry no farther than as it could be made to 
coincide with the views of his own ſtrict and moral legiſlation, 
has been ſufficiently pointed out. The reader may ſee, particu- 
larly, a fine paſſage to this purpoſe in the ſeventh book of his 
Laws, [p. 817, ed. Serr.] where, addrefling the Tragic Poets, he 
refuſes to admit them into his republic, till the magiſtrates have 
ſatisfied themſelves, by inſpection of their poems, that they con- 
tain nothing but what is in perfe& uniſon with the laws and moral 
diſcipline of the ſtate. —My dn 0oZyre mcg porous e A rg bug MOTE 
| mag 2 ecceu, TRIVRG TE TMYCFOITOG HAT &yopas, 0% KXNMOWVES UT OXEIT AG 
EIT HYOUEVEC, meitov Gbeyyouerss wv, emiTpeVe URLS On prope go Toudos; 
TE KO VUGURGG HO TOY TOAVTH 0X AOV, THY GEUTWY MEVOUT OG ETITYOEUILOST WV Tp 
u T% QUT reg THC, K, WG TO TONU, M EVOLVTI0, T0 TAASH. Lyedov 
vag Tor aw fcb. EHE og HA TE HOU H ανι ν MONG, rig BY Uphil er- 
7E daa T&% vu MEYofpeva, Tov Koi TH; N, ELTE ge cui ST 
TETOMKGTE Mei £45 TO Geo, EITE Un. Nuy 2%, @ TOE; uαννννπν N 
e οο, emi0aravTes oi %PXB0s ToEwTOY TOs bus regæg T0200 Y ius regœg 
cod, ov HEY TO fr YE, Y Ko Hε , T rag vu ©UWYT HE NEVOUENE, 
d u No 6 ds un, w PD, 8% a more dj . De Leg. VII. 
p. 817.—To this way of talking it was a plain and direct anſwer, 


b See p. 592, and 599, of his commentary. 
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to ſay - Oꝰν Y GuTY oe9oTn; © £1 Ty; NOAITIKHE xa Thy; TIOTH» 
TIKHS. 3 
In what is added — 0e Mans expres na mromrrn; —Ariftotle may, 
J think, be ſuppoſed to glance more particularly at that part of 
the 7enth book of Plato's Republic, where he expgſes the idle no- 
tion, current among the rhapſodiits, that Homer was a perfect 
maſter of all arts and ſciences. And with reſpect to the abſurdity 
of this notion, Ariſtotle undoubtedly agreed with him. But there 
was danger, leſt the credit of Homer ſhould ſuffer from the manner 
in which Plato combated this idea. For thoſe extravagant ad- 
mirers of Homer not only aſſerted the act, that he had an accu- 
rate knowledge of every art and ſcience on which he touched, but 
they went farther, and maintained, that ſuch accuracy was eſſential 
to a good Poet: Avzyry yap, they urged, Tov eyabov mommy, 6. 4e 
re. Wy N TON, K&nwe wei, £600T% c TOay, 1 mM CLOVTE kN TOE * a 
Now Plato, whoſe object here is to vindicate his rigid excluſion 
of all mimetic poetry, and that of Homer in particular, from his 
republic, confutes the act, without confuting the general poſi- 
tion. While he ſhews the pretenſions of the Homeriſts to be falſe, 
he ſeems, at leaſt, to allow, that they ought to be true. For he 
flings in no ſavings; he no where ſays, what Ariſtotle has here 
ſaid for him—that the want of this ſuppoſed accurate knowledge 
of arts and ſciences. no way affects the character of Homer as a 
Poet. By denving that he had that knowledge, and, at the ſame _ 
time, not denying, or not expreſsly denying, that he ought to. have 
it, he leaves the reader to underſtand, that he meant to detract, on 
this account, from his merit as an imitator. And this, indeed, i9 
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© This very word, gbr, is often, uſed by Plato; and, particularly, in this paſſage, 
which perhaps Ariſtotle had in his view——Kairo: aeyzo1 ye 0 % Ani OPQOs 
3; THTA #wai Try #Jonv Tais uxau Topiteray wap. —An idea which he rejects with ab- 


horrence. The word wsown here is uſed in its wideſt acceptation, including Poetry, 
De Leg. ii. 655. 


4 | | 3 4 p. 598, E. ad. err. 
1 = = | perfectly 
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perfectly conſonant to the whole deſign of this part of his work, 
which was, to diſcredit poetic imitation in general, by ſhewing the 
diſtance of its repreſentations from truth. 


NU TT # #36 
P. 123, THE FAULTS or PorTRY, &c. 


The original is— AYTHS de rug momrrens drr 1 HURPTIO. The 
word avry; appears to me to make ſtrange confuſion. For Ari- 
ſtotle is here diſtinguiſhing two ſorts of faults in Poetry, efential 
and accidental ; and his expreflion, preſently after, for the former, 
is AYTHE ij apagrig—* a fault of the Poetry 7z7elf.” As the text 
ſtands, therefore, it is juſt as if he had ſaid “ There are two 
&« faults of the Poetry ztjelf : one, of the Poetry itſelf, and the 
„other, incidental. — Accordingly Dacier, Batteux, and almoſt 
all the tranſlators, neglect the word avry;. Poſlibly it might, 
originally, have ſtood thus e c TEXVIG, c. TONTWNNG AUT. 
Ty AE TayTNG, e. | 


This fanciful argument is thus ſhortly and clearly ſtated in the Comment. on the Ep. 
to the Piſos, &c. vol. i. p. 254. © Poetical expreſſion,” ſuys the philoſopher [Plato], 
ce is the copy of the Poet's own conceptions ; the Poet's conception, of things, and 
« things, of the ſtanding archetype, as exiſting in the divine mind. Thus the Poet's 
& expreſſion is a copy at third hand, from the primary, original truth,” See Plata 
De Rep. 10. p. 597, 598.—To prove his point the better, he ſhews, that the Poet's 
conceptions are diſtant even from the truth of things, becauſe his knowledge of thoſe 
things is imperfect and inaccurate. p. 598, 599. 


/ 


2 NOTE 


' WITHOUT TALENTS FOR IMITATION 
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P. 123. Ir THE PoET HAS UNDERTAKEN TO IMITATP 


E. ler ag irgoche % fuHHjd h. b u,dip. S0, the MSS. But 
c H never, I believe, means iinpolſſibility, but want of porver, 
incabacity . This was, long ago, ſufficiently proved by Victorius. 


If the word be right, ſome prepoſition muſt be wanting. Hein- 


ſius ſupplies— KAT egwapway, The credit of the conjecture is 
due to Caſtelvetro*. Still the phraſe, pupyoxclal cr " QOUVRRLAY, for 
imitating without ability, or talents, for imitation, is harſh, and, as 
far as I know, unſupported by any other example. It ſeems not 


improbable, that Ariſtotle might have written it—ITAPA AYNA- 


MIN. Suppoſing the three firſt letters of the prepoſition to have 
been deſtroyed, the paſſage would ſtand thus—ppyoracla* * AAY- 
NAMIN : which it was obvious enough for the tranſcriber to m/- 
correct into acwapAvy. The phraſe, mpoancro fauſenc ET ha. rag d- 
yaw, Would be clear and unexceptionable. So, cap. ix. — agga 
TV Guvapuv Se Tem eg fcuhov. 

Victorius remarks, and, I think, juſtly, that Horace probably 
had his eye upon this paſſage, in the lines—— 
Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, æquam 

Viribus ; et verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent, 


Quid valeant, humeri. Cui lecta potenter erit res, &c. 
5 EG Epiſt. ad Piſ. v. 38, &c. 


—where Ariſtotle's Tpoauacta, he thinks, is expreſſed by © /amite 
* materiam,” and, /eta res: and xar aduapiar glanced at in the 
other expreſſions, but, particularly, in the adverb—** potenter.” 


1 A icli de E LTEPHEIL AYNAMEME, Metaph. . 12. P · 893, 5 
„ P. 602, of his commentary. 


1 NOTE 


N:Q..T E 24343. 


P. 123. To Have REPRESENTED THINGS IMPOSSIBLE 
WITH RESPECT TO SOME OTHER ART, &c. 


No interpretation that I have ſeen, or been able to deviſe, of 
this whole ambiguous, perplexed, and, probably, mangled paſſage, 
is without its difficulties, All I could do was, to chuſe that, 
which, after the cloſeſt attention to the original, and to the beſt 
comments, appeared to me minimis urgeri.” I will not at- 


tempt to drag the reader after me, through the detail of my own 


doubts and embarraſſments. But leſt my verſion, from that degree 
of cloſeneſs, to which, in all paſſages where the meaning is doubt- 
ful, I have thought it right to confine myſelf, ſhould retain, in 
ſome degree, the ambiguity, or obſcurity, of the original, ſome 
explanation may be neceſſary. 


By the various expreſſions, wunouo la, 207 c "CeQPT 10% 1 | 


v aurm—aur1;—xad ear, and, above all, by KACOMIMHTQL 
e ygale, which ſeems to fix clearly the ſenſe of the reſt, Ariſtotle 
means, I think, to indicate all ſuch faults as are incompatible with 
good imitation—that is, in his view, with good Poetry. All other 
faults he denominates, x&7# ovuſcCnr@ — mcidental, Faults he 
allows them to be; but ſmaller, and more pardonable, faults : 
EAAT TON Ye, 4 pn you, &c. In this claſs he reckons, T# d- 
vr inge impoſſible. The expreſſion is unhappily ambiguous: 
for we ma underſtand either drr IN general, Or, c Pl 
error 7 BAAN TEXVIV« The commentators are divided. ] cannot 
be of their party, who adopt the firſt of theſe ſenſes. I ſee not 
how impoſſibilities, or abſurdities*, in general, could, conſiſt - 


* That the &Iara here meant are not what he afterwards calls xa, aduware, 
probable impoſſibilities, but ſuch as he denominates «ya, is plain from his inſtance z 
Tagaderyuay n Ts ExTogog Oi, which he had, in the preceding chapter, expreſsly given 
as an inſtance of the @aoyoy, See Tranſl. p. 118, 119. 

ently 


* 
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ently with Aritftotle's principles, be admitted by him into the 
number of merely incidental faults*—xara ovuebyr@—ſuch as 
affected not the Poetry itſelf. We muſt, I think, underſtand— 
eier HH 1 ddr things accurate, or, what is worſe, impo/- 
able, x9 kn rexrm—upon the principles of ſome other art *. 

| Ariſtotle then goes on, and applies his ſolution, founded on the 
foregoing diſtinction, to the f ſpecies of ſuch incidental faults— 
to things adars, Take, he ſays, the worſt: ſuppoſe the Poet to 
have repreſented ſomething 7mpoible, with reſpect to ſome particu- 
lar art, as that of medicine, geography, &c. This, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, is a fault; but it is a fault that may even be 7u/tzfied, (obs exo) 
if, by means of it, the Poct has anſwered, better than he could have 
done without it, the end of his own art, &c.,—Still, he continues, 
ſuppoſing this not to be the caſe, we are to conſider, whether the 
fault, admitting it to be a fault, be ry xarae T1v Tex, I Kar ohne 
oupſS:encO, &c,—If the purſuit of Hector cannot be abſolutely 
Juftified by the davuago, the ke which is produced by it, ſtill 
it is not KOKOPULNT WG YEYEXfpeweveu 3 the Poetry 18 good, and the end 
of Poetry, the pleaſure ariſing from the wonderful and the ſtriking, 
zs actually attained, though it be true, that it might have been 
attained without the fault in queſtion. 
By the expreſſion, ra mp avTy Th Tex1v , I underſtand— 
with reſpect to the art of which the Poet ſpeaks; not, with reſpect 
to the art of Poetry itſelf: though I confeſs the latter ſenſe to be 
that, which the words, avry» Ty rev, the art itſelß, moſt natu- 
turally preſent. But this ſenſe of the expreſſion ſeems to me to be 
utterly irreconcilable with the ſenſe of the whole paſſage, In 
rejecting it I have the concurrence of Victorius, Piccolomini, and 
M. Batteux.—Beſides, that the expreſſion itſelf ſeems to be jargon, 
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a In recapitulating the different critical objections to which Poets were expoſed, 
he expreſsly ſelects improbability, and vitious manners, as the Juſte/t grounds of cen- 
ſure, Opn de k,, nas ANOTIA xa H.; Cap. penult, 


b So M. Batteux : ſee his note on the paſſage, 


For, 


For, what are © things mpoſible to, (or, with reſpect to, ] the art of 
* Poetry itſelf ?''—The only reaſonable meaning of the phraſe is— 
things, which it is beyond the power of the art to repreſent or 
imitate; as it is beyond the power of painting to imitate ſounds ©, 
But how can the phraſe be applied, as Dacier applies it, to the 
aoyov, © derat efonnable—tout ce qui eft abſurde ?” Is it not juſt as 
 Pofſible for Poetry to repreſent a horſe flying, as a ſhip failing ?— 
The ſenſe, which I have given, ſeems alſo ſupported by the anti- 
thetic expreſſion that follows - . 70 AYTHE—* its own pur- 
“ poſe;” and ſtill more by the clearer phraſe which he preſently 
after uſes - IEP TOYTON Tex “ the art to which theſe 
„things belong.” | 
I muſt, however, repeat my confeſſion, that no paſſage of this 
treatiſe appears to me to be of more deſperate perplexity than this; 
nor is there any of the numerous and ſtubborn difficulties I have 
had to encounter, of which I wiſh to be underſtood to offer my 
ſolution with leſs confidence. Here, as in many other places, had 
J waited for perfect nn. I might have ſtood till for ever. 


— — — Ee N . ad 
Keuve, 0c Er 7d TOAUTEITTOTL KUSNT XG: 
'Egy EPoppectiey* xpced:n os 0 GAXOTE Agaunv, 
AME degeregnv eO T eg o0ov Ae. 


ITaTTava bY Sc Ee 50e. bY 05 no re c, 
EA, -H ' os MNS gero O. 


e plato uſes— adwara EN T1 ren, in this ſenſe: — Kugeprmrm dug O-, 1 larp O-, ra te 6 
AATYNATA EN TH: TEXNH, , Ta Iwata, Tviaigdaverai, Rep. II. p. 360. ed. Serr. 


1 Oppian. Mur. III. 501, &c. 


NOTE 
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P. 123. ACCORDING TO WHAT HAS BEEN ALREADY SAID 
OF THAT END. 


To e Tee EIPHTAI. This reading has been queſtioned ; but, 


I think, without ſufficient reaſon. It may very well be underſtood 


to refer to all that Ariſtotle had ſaid, or, at leaſt, h1mzed, about the 
end of the art the Pauuaco, ch. xxiv.—txmMnF, cap. xiv. and xvi. 
&c. This is not the only inſtance in this treatiſe, of reference to 
ſomething implied, as if it had been expreſsly ſaid. — NOTE 


150, p. 396, and note (g. ) 
Victorius illuſtrates ECT MKT ee Tipo by an apt quotation from 


Ariſtotle himſelf: Aoxe de y EKIIAHEIE OAYMAZIOTHE zu. 
TIEPBAAAOYEA. Top. lib. iv. 


Strabo ſays— Mod TEAOL, i E EK IAHZEIN. p. 25. ed. Caſ. 


MN OT. = #16 
P. 124. WHETHER A FAULT Br, &c. 


TloTepty £54 70 clag TA TWY K&OTH% TV rexv, 4 Y KOT GAN0 TUuſoe- 


P.. I cannot perceive, that this wants any emendation ; much 


leſs, that it is, as Mr. Winſtanley fays, © nullo ſenſu.” He con- 
tends for the certainty of ATOILQTEPON—a reading, which Ro- 
bortelli ſays he found in all the manuſcripts he conſulted. I would 
only aſk, whether Ariſtotle can be conceived to have written ſuch 
a ſentence as this?“ A fault in the Poetry itſelf is a more ab/urd 
thing than a fault in ſome other incidental matter; Fo it is 
« a liſi fault,” &c. Vet this, I think, is the plain Engliſh of the 

Greek— 


 & 7 $ © 50g 


% 


Greek — Ex., & zrerureęen E95 70 cluag r TWY KOTH TYV eννν y KAT 
Go ovens tharror TAPE. 1. N. 

Victorius contends ſtrongly, and, I think, with ack better reaſon, 
for Toregwy, He fays well “ Nam gue adjunguntur videntur ſig- 
* nificare ita prorſus legi debere: duo enim genera peccatorum 
* contraria inter ſe indicant. Utrorum gitur peccatorum id, cujus 


e arguitur poeta, videndum eſſe precipit : alterum enim eorum 


genus faciliorem excuſationem habet. p. 274. 


N O * * 236. 


P. 124. HAs NOT REPRESENTED THINGS CONFORMABLY 


"Our aanln.—An krrriuncis very frequent in the mouth of Pr aro, 


to whom, undoubtedly, Ariſtotle here alludes. © The Poets ought 


* not,” ſays Plato, ſpeaking of the repreſentations of He/iod and 
Homer, to be permitted to tell us—w; bo: 6015 Toheuer: Te, u. 
e,“? x faxorras OTAE yoo AH“. he ought not, 
Ne ados Lr T EN de, N, , enrœivei g OTT AAHOH 
AEYOVTHG, 2 WEN YL T 05G MENAET {4% X,;015 ec eO . 80 again , of 
Homer's account of the cruel treatment of the body of Hector 
by Achilles, and of his ſacrificing twelve Trojan captives to the 
manes of Patroclus [II. w. I: Curare TeT® OT Gyoouev AAHOH 
| cgnolcu,—And again, preſently after ch 001% Tara, OTT AAHOH®, 


To all which objections, as appears from what follows, Ariſtotle $ 


anſwer would have been—or: sr ALIN. 


De Keß. II. p. 142. ed. Mall. 


b bid. III. p. 160.—He alludes particularly to the famous declaration of Achilles, 
Od. A. 487, which he immediately quotes; with other paſſages of the ſame kind. 


6 Ibid. P. 174. 
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NOTE 237. 


P. 124. SOPHOCLES—DREW MEN, SUCH AS THEY SHOULD 
BE; EURIPIDEsS, SUCH AS THEY ARE. 


The difference here intended, between the two great Tragic 
Poets, ſeems to me to be rightly explained by Dacier in few: 
words: Sophocle tachoit de rendre ſes imitations parfaites, en 
*« ſuivant toujours bien plus ce qu' une belle nature etoit capable 
« de faire, que ce qu'elle /ai/oir. Au lieu qu' Euripide ne tra- 
* vailoit qu' a les rendre ſemblables, en conſultant davantage ce 
* que cette mème nature faiſoit, que ce qu'elle etoit capable de 
„faire. p. 458.—lIt is thus indeed, that, by comparing diffe- 
rent paſſages, we ſhall find Ariſtotle clearly explain himſelf. 
What he here means by abr, is ſufficiently clear from the ſyno- 
nymous expreſſions, bol b. -d v, 1 tw, in this chapter, and 
chνε. uu nua;—and, d wy, in chapter ii. where he explains the 
different objects of poetic imitation*. To theſe expreſſions are 
oppoſed another ſet of expreſſions, which I take to be ſynony- 
mous with each other — ox evay 0a—02285 da, here ; 3. 70 Pen ric, and 
the rande. ve ge Co, preſently after; za&Xz, Cap. xv Gen riovαε 
1j uo0 dus — SEAT 1Ovats TWV VU, cap. uu. Al theſe expreſſions COr— 
reſpond to the various expreſſions of, improved nature—la belle 
nature ideal beauty, &c. in modern writers. 

The objection then, to which Ariſtotle here points out the beſt 
anſwer, I underſtand to be this“ Your imitation is not ue; it 
js not an exact copy of ſuch nature as we fee about us, he 
anſwer is—** No: but it is an proved copy. If I have not 
« repreſented things as they are, I have repreſented them as they 
% ought to be.“ 


a Tranſl. Part ; Sec. 3. b Tranſl. p. 94. 0 Part ; Sea. 3. 
| A very 


A very different explanation of this paſſage has been given by 
an eminent critic ; but, I confeſs, it appears to me to be irrecon- 
cilable with Ariſtotle's expreſſions, clearly interpreted, as I think 
they are, by compariſon with each other. According to that ex- 
planation, the anſwer of Sophocles to the objetion—yx ay, and 
indeed the ſenſe of the objection itſelf, are very different from 
what Dacier, and, I believe, all the commentators, have repre- 
ſented them to be.— The explanation is this: 

And this will further explain an eſſential difference, as we are 
* told, between the two great rivals of the Greek ſtage. Sopho- 
cles, in return to ſuch as objected a want of truth in his cha- 
ce raCters, uſed to plead, that he drew men ſuch as they ought to be, 
« Euripides ſuch as they were. Toon hg ey, dur. juev os del Town, 
6s Evprid1; de, 010: E The meaning of which is, Sophocles, from 
* his more extended commerce with mankind, had enlarged and 
e widened the narrow, partial conception, ariſing from the contem- 
„t plation of particular characters, into a complete comprehenſion 
of the kind, Whereas the philoſophic Euripides, having been 
% moſtly converſant in the academy, when he came to look into 
life, keeping his eye too intent on ſingle, really exiſting perſon- 
e ages, ſunk the ind in the individual; and fo painted his cha- 
* racters naturally indeed, and rruly, with regard to the objects 
« in view, but ſometimes without that general and univerſally 
* ſtriking likeneſs, which is demanded to the full exhibition of 
* roetical truth“. —Again—after an illuſtration of this meaning, 
by a comparative examination of the Electra of Sophocles with 
that of Euripides, the concluſion is—* Whether this repreſent- 
« ation of Sophocles be not more agreeable to truth, as collected 
« from wide obſervation, i. e. from human nature at large, than that 
« of Euripides, the capable reader will judge. If it be, the reaſon. 
I ſuppoſe to have been, that Sophocles painted his characters, ſuch 
* as, from attending to numerous inſtances of the ſame kind, he would 


* Comment, an the Ep. to the Piſos, Pp. 255. 
234 * conclude 
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* conclude they ought to be ; Euripides, fach, as a narrower or ber of 
* obſervation had perſuaded him they were. 

From theſe two paſſages compared, it appears, I think, that'by 
di Fa tha. —ſuch as they ought to be—the learned commentator 
underſtands, ſuch as they ought to be in order to poſſeſs that ge- 
* neral and univerſally ſtribing likeneſs, which is demanded to the full 


* exhibition of poetical truth.” But a compariſon of Ariſtotle with 


himſelf, in the ſeveral paſſages above referred to, ſeems to fix the 
ſenſe clearly to that ideal perfection, that poetic elevation and im- 
provement of nature, which may be ſaid, rather, to exclude ſuch 
* general and univerſally fri4:ng. likeneſs” of human nature at 
* ange: and this, I think, was the ver) e made to So- 


phocles by the patrons of his rival. 


According to the interpretation which I am taking the liberty 
to examine, Sophocles is made to anſwer the charge by denying its 
truth for the anſwer, as here ſtated, will be this—You ſay, my 
repreſentations are not true, and thoſe of Euripides are true. I deny 
this. You uſe the term improperly. My repreſentations are. 
agreeable to truth,” becauſe they are ** collected from wide er- 
« vation, i. e. from human nature at large; thoſe of Euripides are 
not agreeable to truth, becauſe they are repreſentations, not of the 
Lind, but of individuals. — The anſwer, as I underſtand Ariſtotle, 
is very different. The charge is not denied *, or explained away, 
but admitted and juſtified. Sophocles ſays, If you would have 
men repreſented as they are io. e—you mult, indeed, go to 
Euripides. I have et drawn them ſo—I never tended to 

raw them ſo. I have done better! have delineated mankind, 


not ſuch as they really are, but ſuch as they ought to be.” Eu- 


* 1oid. p. 259. 


* The reader will obſerve, that in all the objections, drawn from this ſource, the 
truib of the objections—the fads “ this is not true” - this is neither true, nor 
« as it ovp/t to be,“ &c. are all admitted. Our n AAA og dei. -Ei de MIHA- 
EFEPOE, on et» gen. -I? 3% Of erm wer, ANN brug te. 
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ripides does not appear to have been charged, by thoſe objectors, 
with what may be termed individual zmprobability of imitation, but 
with too cloſe and portrait-like delineation of general nature. In 
ſhort, the difference, which I underſtand to be here intended, be- 
tween the two Poets, cannot be more exactly expreſſed, than it is 
by the ingenious commentator himſelf, in the beginning of the 
note to which I refer ; where it is obſerved, [p. 253] that © fruth. 
© may be followed too cloſely in works of imitation, as is evident 
in two reſpects. For, 1. the artiſt, when he would give a 
* copy of nature, may confine himſelf too ſcrupuloufly to the 
exhibition of particulars, and fo fail of repreſenting the general 
< 1dea of the ind. Or, 2. in applying himſelf to give the Rau! 
idea, he may collect it from an enlarged view of real life, 


cc whereas it were ſtill better taken from the nobler conception of 


« it as ſubſiſting only in the ind.. Now, if we apply the latter 
of theſe differences to the two Poets in queſtion—if we ſay, In 
« applying himſelf to give the general idea, Euripides collected it 
&« from an enlarged view of real liſe; whereas Sophocles took it from 
* the nobler conception of it, as ſubſiſting only in the mmd”— 
this will expreſs exactly what I take to be the ſenſe of Ariſtotle. 
To the ſupport, which the common interpretation of this paſſage 


receives from Ariſtotle himſelf, may be added that which it 


receives, and, I believe, is generally acknowledged to receive, from 
the Tragedies themſelves, which are extant, of the two Poets in 


queſtion. That Euripides is, in general, liable to the cenſure of 


particular imitation—of “ ſinking the kind in the individual, I 
cannot ſay I have obſerved. But who can read this Poet 10 


obſerving the examples, with which he every where abounds, of 


that very © general and univerſally firibing likeneſs, which is demanded 
« tg the full exhibition of poctiral truth?” In Saphocles, we find more 
elevation, more dignity, more of that improved likeneſs, and ideal 
perfection, which the philoſopher expreſſes by his 0% de geg To Pe 


Tio, &. In Euripides, we find more of the aeg, the 6 hu, Ke. 
| we 
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we are oftener reminded of the common nature and common life, 
which we all ſee around us. And if this, in conjunction with 
other cauſes", be ſometimes found to lower the imitations of this 
Poet, beneath the proper 1 level of Tragic dignity, and to produce 
ſomething of the he 75 ehen, which Longinus attributes 
to the Odyſſey, the fault is amply redeemed, perhaps in thoſe very 
parts, by the pleaſure which reſults from the cloſeneſs and obvi- 
ouſneſs of the imitation ; certainly, in many, others, by thoſe pre- 
cious touches of nature, which muſt, at once, ſtrike every indi- 
vidual of every audience; ſuch, if I miſtake not, as are much 
more rarely to be found in Sophocles, and ſuch, perhaps, as, after 
all that we have heard about the beau ideal and improved nature, 
can only be produced by an exact tranſcript of nature, @s it is; 
of what the Poet has actually ele hizalclf, and actually ſen in 
others. 


The truth ſeems to be, that both in Poetry, and in Painting, if 


the ſublime be aimed at, the Poet, and the Artiſt, muſt look up to 


the ow AEI kt: their eyes may * glance from earth to heaven,” 


and they may © body forth the form of things «n#nown.” But, 
if emotion and the pathetic be their object, they will, neither of 


them, attain their end, unleſs they ſubmit to deſcend a little to- 


wards earth, and to copy with ſome cloſeneſs that nature which is 


before their eyes. We are told of Michael Angelo, that = his 
« people are a ſuperior order of beings ;” that * there is nothing 
about them, nothing in the air of their actions, or their attitudes, 
« or the ſtyle and caſt of their very limbs or features, that puts one. 
e in mind of their belonging to our own ſpecies*.” If this be the 
character of that painter's works, I muſt confeſs, for my own 
part, that I ſhould be diſpoſed to turn from them to thoſe of the 
charming artiſt, whoſe words I quote, where we ſee human nature 


Such as were mentioned in NOTE 33. 

i Sed. 9. 

* Sir Joſ. Reynolds's Diſcourſes, lee, p p. 170. 
8 


improved, 


_ Improved, but not forgotten, I am very well content to be re- 
minded of my own ſpecies, as he reminds me of them. But this, 
at leaſt, is certain, that ſuch a character, applied to a Tragic Poet, 
would be the ſevereſt cenſure that criticiſm could pronounce®. 


NO T E 248: 


P. 124. Bur, As XENOPHANES SAYS, &c. 


A eruxev, Gere Zevobay; nx ALI re. Thus all the 
MSS. and editions. Vickorius propoſed—aix? 8 LAH rade: and 
ſupported his conjecture by the following fragment of Xenophanes, 
preſerved in Sext. — to which he ſuppoſes Ariſtotle to 


allude: 

Kai To fer & AEN grig ane id ev, 5 rig eg 
Eds, Hi Oewv re, u 0TTR NEVE re rayrν. 
Et yap Ni TH peorhige T TXOI rereh⁰ fi ETWN,, 
Abr. opetog #9 ide, do, & Eri moo TSrν% ]. 


Few conjectural emendations invite aſſent by a more remark- 
able union of ingenuity and probability: and, as it appears to me, 


that, without /ome emendation, nothing conſiſtent or ſatisfactory 
can be made of the paſſage, we need, I think, have little ſcruple 
in admitting the reading of Victorius as — till manuſcript au- 
thority produces ſomething better. 


Xenophanes is here introduced, nevtutify; becauſe he had 
written againſt the theology of Homer and Hzs1o0D*. The fol- 


lowing lines are quoted from him by Sextus Empiricus: 


The writer juſt quoted, among other excellent obſervations on this ſubject, in 
his notes on Du Freſnoy, allows, that, even in painting, “ a daſh of individuality is 


ſometimes neceſſary to give an interęſt.“ 


2 The ſenſe is“ Concerning the nature of the Gods, and of the univerſe, no- 
« thing ever has been, or ever can be, clearly known by man, For ſhould we even 


« chance to gueſs the truth, we cannot know it to be the truth, All is mere opinion. 


d Diog. Laert. IX. 18. 
— | TIavra 
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Havre beg deb mec Ohe Howl Te, 
Oc ag dug moi N ovadea ue eG. 891 
KAEITTEIN, MOIXETEIN xe, xu, AAAH AOT ArlATET EIN“. 


By alluding to thoſe other verſes, where he deſcants on the un- 
certainty and obſcurity of all inquiries relative to the nature of the 
Gods, and aſſerts, that all, on that ſubject, is mere conjecture and 
opinion, Ariſtotle ſeems, lily enough, to have intended to make 
Xenophanes anſwer himſelf; and to excuſe Homer's theology, even 
by the teſtimony of one who had been moſt forward to condemn 
it. © Theſe may be opinions taken up at random, as Xenophanes 
« ſays; and 47s repreſentation of the Gods may be the true:—but, 
« as he himſelf owns, theſe are matters not clearly known.—AAX 

&« gan rade. Homer was therefore right, as a Poet, in follow- 
ing popular tradition and belief.” 

Ariſtotle alſo alludes here, without doubt, to the objections of 
PLaTo, De Repub. II. p. 150, &c. ed. Maſſey. 

I cannot forbear to mention one curious maxim of Xenophanes 
about drinking, which we find in ſome pleaſant elegiac lines pre- 
ſerved in ee It was his opinion, it ſeems, that no man 
had drunk too much, provided he was able to walk home without 
@ guide. | 
Ou 2 ue 0 o77000V ue ENV u N 
Ou ANEY IPOTIOAOY. Athen. p. 462. 


And what ſays the /evere and moral PLA TO on this ſubje&t ?— 
He forbids young men this indulgence, but allows it to . Ae 
de, u. MONUOWICS ToToaoara TON NEON &meyeo0ai. Till the age of 
18, he allows 79 wine; for, to drink it at that time of life, he ſays, 
is “adding fire to fire, both in body and mind.” mug em mvp oxerevew, 
£4c Te TO OCwfk%, Ou TV Wyn. From 18 to 30, a moderate uſe of 
wine might be allowed :—ove yeverlar rs METPIOY. At 40, and 
after, it might be uſed in a jolly kind of way big rud% WE 


© See the Pogſis Philoſophica of Hen. Stephens, p. 36, where other fragments of 


this philoſopher are collected, 
cen {Cav 


. 8 


O Hua, 2 do DHI AHOHN Yve het, [AX OK) T EO er * 
To Ty wluyns 10, rale meg e Eg ru co ey reer, Eo Ka BTW 
suda regoy «a. For wine, ſays he, was given to man, as—@ap- 


POILOV === =ETTICSPOV T1; 78 TH POL c mo0T1TO-. — De Leg. II. P- 666. 
ed. Serr. 


„% F236: 
P. 125. WHETHER WHAT 1s SAID, OR DONE, &c. 


I believe Victorius is right in referring this to the accuſation, or 
eriTQmrs, Which Ariſtotle, at the end of the chapter, expreſſes by 
©; GD Arbitror autem rationem hanc pertinere ad for- 
mam eam, quam vocavit, ws H Docet enim nunc, ſi 
* poeta arguitur, quod perſonam aliquam induxerit, quæ quippiam 


e dixerit aut fecerit, quod meritd reprehend: poſſit, aut ſpeciem 


* habeat nocendi, quomodo illud defendi purgarique debeat. Pp. 278. 
It is true, the word G Ego. does not here occur: but Ariſtotle 


uſes other words, as ſynonymous, at the concluſion of the chapter; 


as, poxnec, Forma : and here, the ſame thing is ſufficiently indi- 
cated by the moral expreſſions, py xanus, and pavacy. And though 
this ſolution cannot, that J ſee, be conſidered as ariſing from the 
application of any of the three principles laid down at the begin- 


ning of the chapter, yet it ſeems plainly connected, as I have ob- 


ſerved in the notes on the tranſlation, with what precedes. 


F 


P. 125. Fox THE SOLUTION OF SOME OBJECTIONS, WE 
MUST HAVE RECOURSE TO THE DICTION. 


Tx de, % TV Ne 6e de Hauer. So, undoubtedly, the 


paſſage ſhould be punctuated; not, as in ſome editions, very abſurdly, 


3 r 
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Te de gos T1 Negw, gewrra da dib: of which the fair, and only 
fair, tranſlation would be Thoſe objections, which relate to the 
<« diction, we muſt folve by /ooking at theme! Goulſton, who 
adopts this perverſe conſtruction, is forced to ſupply :—** his modes 
e jntuentem:” and Heinſius has inſerted #7; in his text; on 
What authority, I know not. But the true conſtruction certainly 
is, optovre ge TW i. e. by having an eye to, or, conſidering, 
„ the diction.” And ſo the paſſage was, long ago, well explained 
by Victorius; who was followed by Caſtelvetro, Piccolomini, and 
Beni,-Dacier, though he tranſlates rightly, miſtakes the ſenſe 
with thoſe, whoſe tranſlation is wrong. He ſuppoſes Ariſtotle 
here to be ſuggeſting anſwers to cbections againſt the dition. But 
the inſtances might have ſet him right; none of them appearing 
to be criticiſms on the diction, but, all of them, objections to the 
ſenſe, though the anſwers are drawn from the diction. Indeed 
Dacier ſeems to have ſeen this, and is therefore forced to make the 
dition, AZ, include the thoughts, divuay ; thus confounding Ari- 
ſtotle's clear diſtinctionꝰ. | 

In this whole chapter, words are conſidered no farther, than as 
they afford the means of obviating objections againſt the /enſe. 


* © 'T E 241. 


P. 126. WHEN ON THE TROJAN PLAIN HIS ANXIOUS 
EYE, &C. 


The cenſure, here, is generally ſuppoſed to have fallen on the 
word efpyras, and the abſurdity of making Agamemnon ſee the 
Trojan camp, and the Grecian fleet, by night, and when he was 


a Qu vero ad dictionem pertinent, oportet intuentem ſolvere.“ Ed. Cantab. 
1785. | | 
d « La diction a deux parties; car elle com prend ordinairement les penſtes & Vex- 
« preſſion.“ p. 408, note 27. 
ſhut 


; 0 © OF © 8. 51 5 


fh up in his tent. To this, Ariſtotle is underſtood to reply, that 
the word is metaphorical ; he ſaw with his mind's eye.—For my 
part, I would much rather confeſs, that I do not underſtand the 
inſtance at all, than ſuppoſe the philoſopher capable of thus ex- 
plaining away -one of the fineſt deſcriptive touches in the whole 
Iliad, The entire paſſage is this : 


HrTo: o £5 credo TO Teo hen ele, 
Oxuualey Tr , T&% $4570 Tool go, 
ANC CURLY YawV T_ ov, 01404009 7 ae TV. | | 
L., K. v. 11. 


I can hardly think it poſſible for any man, of the leaſt taſte, to 
read theſe lines, and underſtand them to expreſs merely the thoughts 


of Agamemnon. Mr. Pope, who has ſhewn ſo much taſte in 
making the moſt of all Homer's pi&ure/que deſcriptions* ny, in 
his tranſlation, done ample juſtice to this. Yet, in the note, this 


cruel metaphorical ange is applied, without compunction, upon 


the ſuppoſed authority of Ariſtotle; though, after all, the evident 
corruption and deficiency of this whole paſſage leaves it dubious, 
whether this, or, indeed, any other meaning, aſſigned, or aſſign- 
able, be the true one. 

All, in this deſcription, ſeems clearly /teral. The verb, dos, 


is no where in Homer, I believe, applied to nental viſion. Still 


leſs is dave applicable to mere thought, or recollection. And 


what, after all, is Agamemnon made to /? ? Only what he might 
eaſily ſee, even as he lay on his couch—the fires of the Trojan 
camp. Add to this, the ſenſe ſtill more evidently literal of what fol- 


See Dig I. p. 31, Ke. 


v J. X. v. 13. where, in the note, this explanation by metaphor is given with 
ſeeming acquieſcence. In Clarke's Homer, too, it is adopted, and adn is explained, 
«= animo videret: ſecum circumſpectaret. Kara peratoeav enrais Argjtot, Poetic. 
"AF RY.” 
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lows—of his hearing the military muſic*, and © the buſy hum of 
"Ren. ; ; | 

There are few deſcriptions in Homer, that, to me, appear more 
beautiful than this little military night-ſcene. Whatever may be 


| ſuppoſed with reſpect to Agamesmmon, we, who read, are made to ſee, 
and hear, But, take away the literal ſenſe, and you take away, 


with it, the whole beauty of the paſſage. —And, after all, what is 


the difficulty? Agamemnon, though retired to his tent, was kept 


awake by his anxiety. The enemy was not far off; and he appre- 
hended the deſign of ſome nocturnal incurſion“. In this ſituation, 
is it difficult to imagine, that he might frequently riſe, and look 
with an anxious eye towards the Trojan camp, and towards the 
ſhips ?—for this is all which the expreſſions, E Tedov alpyreue—EE 
„nag ide. here imply. Nor is it at all improbable, that he might 


have theſe views as he lay upon his bed, through windows, or 


apertures, made perhaps for that very purpoſe. The commenta- 
tors ſeem to have thought only of a modern officer, ſnugly ſhut up 
in a cloſe and comfortable tent, and diſturbed by no fear, but that 
of a ſore throat, or the rheumatiſm. The zents of the antients 
were mere huts, or hovels*. The marguee of Achilles himſelf, 
as it is minutely deſcribed by Homer*, ſeems to have been little 
better than a cow-houle. 
As I have given the paſſage from Homer, the reader may not 
be diſpleaſed to compare that ſketch with a far more finiſhed and 
exquilite ight- piece, but of the ſame kind, by our own great Poet. 


Pope has expreſſed this, I think, in a very happy line 
« Hears in the paſſing wind their muſic blow.” 
s Aue d avIors oxeI0v kira, de vi N 
Mu us Kai N wur WEVOWNTWT WaXETVAL, v. 100, ION, 


© « 'Trojanis temporibus, tentoria nondum erant lintea. Achivorum nao /tipte 


e tibus ligniſque conſtabant, vimine intertexto, humaque aggeſta; adeoque tuguria potius.“ 


Heyne ad Virgil. An. I. Excurſ. 16. 
l. Q. 449. Pope's tranſl, XXIV. 553, and the note. 
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From camp to camp, through the fout womb of night, 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds, 

That the fix'd centinels almoſt receive 

The ſecret whiſpers of each other's watch: 


Fire anſwers fre; and through their paly flames 
Each battle ſees the other's ace d face: 


Steed threatens ſteed, in high and boaſtful neighs, 
| Piercing the night's dull ear; and from the tents, 
The armourers, accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Henry V. At iv. 


N n 242. 
P. 127. Ab en, 3 E. Ur 3. 


— 80 Ariſtotle. In our editions of Homer, the whole line is— 
Au cov T Eo, pn ul aoiewrus. 


I cannot agree with thoſe commentators who take the objection 
here to fall upon the word ivory, which means, voice, „& ne (> 
dit proprement,” ſays Dacier, que des hommes,” This would 
be a mere verbal objection; for the neaning is plain enough. But 
Ariſtotle, as I have already obſerved, is not here conſidering cri- 
ticiſms on the diction, but, ſuch criticiſms on the duet, or 
thoughts, as may be obviated by means of the diction. 

Farther; he is here ſhewing, how objections may be removed 
by having recourſe to metaphor—by faying, © the expreſſion is 
« not to be taken in its proper, but, in its metaphorical ſenſe,” 
But Dacier's explanation makes the 94jec&:on to be, not the im- 
propriety of the /izeral ſenſe, (for that was out of the queſtion 
here), but only the impropriety, or harſhneſs, of the metaphor ; and 
the anſwer, according to him, is no other, than a denial of the 
charge, and a juſtification of the metaphor. And this will be 

equally 


| 
kb 
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; 
11 
; 
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equally the caſe, whether we take Ariſtotle's quotation as it 


ſtands —ougryyws 7 5ualoy—or ſuppoſe him to mean, Sup Y EV071Y, 


as we read it in our editions: except, that the former would be 


much the bolder and harſher metaphor of the two. 

So much then for, what the criticiſm was t. What it was, 
muſt always, I fear, in the preſent condition of the text, remain a 
problem. One conjecture only occurs to me, and that, ſuch as I 
cannot take upon me to offer with any degree of confidence. Per- 


| haps Ariſtotle had, originally, quoted, or meant, at leaſt, to refer 


to, the whole verſe, as we read it; and the cenſure might be pointed 
at the expreſſion—OMAAON T ev0wru, The proper and deriva- 
tive ſenſe of 54493. ſeems to be that of a crowd, a multitude, a heap*; 
its ſecondary ſenſe, by a common metonymy of cauſe for effect, the 


murmur, or tumult, occaſioned by a multitude. So Heſychrus - 


Ouanie— (I.) APOIZIL, (2.) ©OPTBOL. (I.) OXAOE, (2.) 
TAPAXOYL,—LTPATOE, amo , ous. Perhaps, then, ſome hyper- 
critic might take, or chu/e to take, the word here in its primary 
ſenſe, of multitude, and aſk, how Agamemnon could, by night, 
perceive, and * wonder at,” the multitude of men? Oavpale—cpu- 
der clue To this it would be a proper anſwer, to fay—you 
miſtake the meaning of the word cad: it is not uſed here in its 


proper ſenſe, of a multitude, but, in its metaphorical ſenſe, for the 


effect produced by the voices and the buſtle of a multitude. The 
criticiſm, I confeſs, would be frivolous enough; yet not more ſo 


than many others, to which Ariſtotle has condeſcended to furniſh 


anſwers. It will perhaps be thought a more ſolid objection to my 
conjecture, that the word, h e, ſeems to be conſtantly uſed by 
Homer in the ſecondary ſenſe. So, II. M. 471.—B. 96.—Od. K. 
5 56: KAV 0” ET Xp? OMAAON KAI AOTON AKOYEAE., Nor 


can I fay, that I have found any inſtance in Homer, of this word 


uſed in its primary ſenſe. The other ſenſe may, therefore, appear 


In the Orphean Argonautics, v. 1 12, Laab 'OMAAOE, occurs, for « a heap of 
c fand.” Apollon. Rhodius ales the word in the fame ſenſe as, I. 347. IV. 198. 


too 
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too common and: eſtabliſhed to have admitted of any difficulty. 
But to this circumſtance, a critic, diſpoſed to cavil, and furniſhed 
with ſufficient authorities for the primary ſenſe from other authors, 
may eaſily be imagined to have paid no regard. 


S 


P. 127. ALL, IS PUT FOR MANY—. 


TO yas HANTEL, ur T Ho E, Kara fue Tc oοα eg. The 
word, Tevrs;, does not occur in any of the preceding examples. 
But, ſays M. Batteux, it is virtually contained in the firſt example— 
AAAOI Ae 605 beo. TE N Gvegeg, &c. for a\xo means ANT EN G. 
« Ariſtote traduit , & non le not. Dacier underſtands the 
paſſage in the ſame manner. This explanation appears to me forced 
and improbable. Ariſtotle ſays plainly, TO Tavrgg——eprau—:. e. 
*& the word Tavrs;;” and I believe, with Victorius, Piccolomini, 
and Heinſius, that ſome correſponding example is loſt, as the exp/a- 
nations of the other examples appear to be likewiſe. 


N O T E 244. 
P. 127. AIAOMEN de oi evy Oo eperbas. 


Kai To Tegs To evi Y Ayapeuvor©-, ori OTK AT TOL 0 Zeus ku 


di doe de 03 ee. geo hl. 


az TOI. ENTINI Q. ENETEAAETO dd, —De Soph. Elench. 
p. 284, ed. Duval. — This clearly confirms the common explana- 
tion, which makes Hippias ſubſtitute 9:9ye, the infinitive, (for 

9Joue,) uſed imperatively, inſtead of d, the firſt perſon plural 

of the preſent tenſe. 


5 F A very 
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A very curious ſolution this. Jupiter tells no lie. He only 


orders the dream to lie for him: * Ce qui eſt tres different,” ſays 


Dacier; © car alors le menſonge ne vient pas de Jupiter, il vient 
* du ſonge.“ —Dacier tells us alſo, that this hemiſtich, which does 
not appear in our copies of Homer*, was altered, par une fraude 
* peuſe.” ] cannot ſee any great piety in the fraud; becauſe no- 
thing appears to be added to the impiety of the paſſage by the 
words objected to, or to be taken from it, by the ſuppreſſion of 
them. If the words were in Ariſtotlè's Homer, they were pro- 
bably in Plato's alſo. Yet, in the paſſage at the end of the ſecond 
book of his Republic, where he alludes to this part of Homer, he, 
very properly, takes no notice of theſe words, but cenſures the 
whole circumſtance, of Jupiter's being repreſented as ending ſuch 
a deceitful dream: 7s ers IIOMITHN ür A. 7 AY&pEL= 
0% ,— The theology, indeed, of this charming writer, was of a 
very different complexion from that of Hippias, or of Dacier.— 

Kopucy & e o OEONL wmAgy M chuhes, 6 E TE ED, Ka E AY w* Ku re 


cur Aeg, K 8E & EZOTATH, & &TE KOT ar ae BE KATY yes, 
ars cr hu TT %, BY b mag, 80 0 bg. 


9 245. 
. 27. To pe OT rrramube rat ouePpw, 


This correction, alſo, of Hippias, is ſomewhat more explicitly 
mentioned, De Soph. Elench. p. 284. The paſſage was cenſured 
as abſurd, (ws d remus wugnora) by thoſe critics who read E. But 
what the abſurdity was, we are not told by Ariſtotle. His com- 


2 Inſtead of it, we read—Tqueaoi & unde i II. B. 15.— See Clarke's note. 


P. 154, ed. Maſ, 
c 1hid, 


Mentators 


* 
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mentators tell us, that it conſiſted in firſt calling the poſt ** dry,” 
evo» *, and then ſaying “ where it was rotted by ram,” I cannot 

ſay I comprehend this. Are rottenneſs and dryneſs, as Beni very 
well aſks, incompatible ?—Nor is it clear, what conſtruction, or 
what ſenſe, was given to the paſſage, by thoſe who read , inſtead 
of s,—But the reader will hardly thank me for n him 
with a diſſertation upon a rotten poſt. 


N O T R 16. 
P. 128. Aus MIX'D BEFORE UNMIX'D. 


Zgæ Te T% go AK PH TA, M e ““: for ſo the ned 
is completed, in S;mplicins and Arheneus.] This ſeems the beſt 
and moſt authentic reading, and Dacier's the moſt reaſonable ex- 
planation. The meaning of the words, Zwgov, Hugo regen, was matter 
of great diſpute among the antients themſelves. See Plutarch's 
Sympoſ. Prob. V. 4.—M. Batteux, taking it to mean pure, unmixed, 
reads, conſiſtently with that idea, for ax&1re, KEKPATO. But, that 
this word, whatever it was, meant mixed, ſeems plain from the 
paſſage of Arthenzus, p. 423, 424, about Theophraſtus ; who, it 
ſeems, in a treatiſe n drunkenneſs, adduced theſe very lines of 
Empedocles to prove, that the meaning of Cweorego was, not pure 
wine, but wine mixed with water. | 
The expreſſion, Jviannarrora weaeules, ſeems to prove, as Dacier 
has explained it, that the ſecond verſe was not intended merely as 
explanatory repetition, in other terms, of the change deſcribed in 
the firſt, but as deſcriptive of a contrary change; an interpretation 
which is ſomewhat ſupported by the two following lines of the 
ſame Poet, on the ſame ſubject 


The lines are— 
Ernxe EU auov, 000 T d UTER Gali, | 
HO, 1 eb To H 8 natrnvlerou Cubes. Il. J. 327. 
3 X AAAOTE 
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AAAOTE e, SIN. ouyeg f big en UTOAVTO, 
AAAOTE & Ar, dry, exaga Popeupeva vere . * t 
Q and, perhaps, ſtill better, by the lines quoted by Ariſtotle, Phy/. 
Auſcult. VIII. p. 408. The exprefſion—MA®ON & ava —18 
well explained by Caſaubon, upon Athenæus, p. 718, —“ hon, 
e pro evbaray, aut erepuraray :—didicerant efſe, pro erant, vel ſole- 
ce bant, eſſe,” &c. See alſo the verſes juſt referred to, in the 
Phy. Auſcult. where the ſame expreſſion occurs -MEMAEHKE 
@veoba. 
Of Cictuaps rt; and curhecig, and the r of n as 
a ſource of ſophiſtical argumentation, more may be ſeen, if it be 
thought worth ſeeing, Rhet. II. 24, p. 580. De Soph. Elench. 
p. 284, 288, 303, ed. Duval. 5 


NO T EB . 
P. 128. To AMBIGUITY—, 


AUS. i. e. ſuch ambiguity, as does not depend on the dif- 
ferent ſenſes of jingle words, (which Ariſtotle calls 6wwwwe,) but 
on the different ſenſes, of which uwe or more words are capable, 
independentiy of their pundtuation. See, De Soph. Elench. I. cap. iv. 
which clears up his diſtinctions, between dige, af peda, 0 Hu- 


N FT & : aa 
P. 128, WHATEVER IS POURED OUT TO DRINK AS WINE. 


Upon Vs 36 3 of Od. Len (——repwrrag Gabor owoy—) Euſtathius 
ſays—ruregu, SO e EG KpATNE + 2 and Gataker remarks „ On | 


* Poeſ. Philgſ. H. Steph. p. 21. 
occaſion 
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occaſion of the ſame paſſage " oy KERRY, five hs prod licet mm: iſcere 
«« proprie ſignificet, uſurpatur tamen ſimpliciter avr: Tv, ew, ou 
* q dovai mwey* pro infundere, in calicem ſcil. five cyathum, et biben- 
* dum porrigere :. As a proof that the vefb was fo uſed, without 
the idea of mixing, we meet with it applied to nectar. 


—KEPALEE de ver rag 2 ov. ee. 93. 


The Gods hardly drank nectar and water. — But it is even 1 
to pure water itſelf: 


Oupinges KEPALTATA rf G. Te N Hv. 
i. e. pouring it over my head and ſhoulders, Od. K. 362. 


NOT E 249. 
P. 128. Hence GANYMEDE, &c. 


I have adhered, without ſcruple, to the tranſpoſition mentioned 
in Mr. Winſtanley's note* ; which had been propoſed, I know not 
by whom, before Victorius publiſhed his commentary. Victorius 
oppoſes it; but, I think, without ſufficient reaſon. Piccolomini 
ſaw, and has well defended, the neceſſity of it, which appears to me 
to be obvious. I would read the whole paſſage thus: Te %, KOT 
To E. T4 XEZewe* 040V, TOY [ forte, T 'O] W 0500 Row E A 
1 ô Tavuundue, | 
Ai o] ] VO, 


8 u cwev, Em 0 av TETO YE Kou KATH KeTePopes. Kai, X, 
res Toy c Egyalopeves” obev meronmTH1, 


Kyngeig VEOTEUKTS KOATTITERDW « 


This differs from Mr. Winſtanley's arrangement, only with reſpect 
to the words d' ay vu Ye, &c, Which appear to me to be- 


* See Clarke's Homer. 
Ed. Ox. 1780, p. 307. 
3 X 2 long 
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long to the fingle example immediately preceding them in the edi- 
tions. The commentators agree, I think, in making them refer to 
all the examples. But I cannot be perſuaded, that Ariſtotle, after 
formally propoſing the &. Nee, as a diſtinct ſolution, would im- 
mediately ſay, that al the inſtances he gives might as well be de- 
fended xar MET HAPILMY. I underſtand him to ſay—“ though this 
* example, indeed, may a//s be defended by metaphor.” The ex- 
preſſion confirms this :=—#1 d' a» TOYTO TE xa: uara Ne epo. | 
Beſides, there ſeems to be a pretty plain reaſon, why this inſtance 
might be conſidered as a metaphor, and the others not ſo. Nectar 
was the wine of the Gods; and the reſemblance was ſufficiently 
obvious, to make the ſubſtitution of the one for the other an eaſy 
metaphor. With the other examples the caſe is different. Braſs 
and iron are indeed, each of them, Hpecies of metals. But the 
common genus is too general to conſtitute that obvious reſem- 
blance which is requiſite to a metaphor. Their likeneſs, to uſe 
the philoſopher's own language, is not perceived by the genus. 
Oil and vinegar are both liquids; yet the ſubſtitution of the one 
for the other would make a very ſtrange fort of metaphor ; be- 
cauſe they have no other reſemblance to each other, but as liquids. 
Hence, Ariſtotle denominates ſuch ſubſtitutions not metaphors, 
but cuſtomary modes of ſpeech ; both becauſe the reſemblance is not 
obvious enough. for metaphor, and becauſe, as the name implies, 
they are common and eſtabliſhed expreſſions, (Liga,) however, in 
themſelves, improper. 


See NOTE 183. 


NOTE 


N . 


P. 129. Tax MEANING IS, WAS STOPPED ONLY, OR RE= 
PELLUED. 


Dacier ſuppoſes the critics to have objected to the improbabi- 
lity of a long ſpear's remaining fixed in a ſhield, like an arrow, or 
light dart. I cannot fo conceive it. The lines themſelves are the 
beſt comment here. Rs 


"Ouds Tor Ave di p Ou 6%. 
Page c Xeuo Yue EQUKOKE, | dg 080400 


AXAa db EV EAQOTE Out MTUNHG, . 0 e ETL 7e 
Hey! ere rere TTUN HG ννάο KvuAAorodlwy, 


Tag dug, YAAKUHS, duo d debe, ee, 
TM de li, au TH 0 ET YETO XAAKED EyxO-. 
| . 
The ſhield 1 was compoſed of five plates; the two firſt, of braſs; 
the two innermoſt, next the body, (for that ſeems to be the ſenſe 
of edo. ,) of tin, xa; and one in the middle, of gold; and 
there the ſpear was ſtopped: TH. p eoys70. Now this might mean, 
fuck, or, was faſtened, in it*. But this, it was objected, would 
have been a manifeſt contradiction; for Homer had ſaid, not only 


2 Tt may, however, mean—w?thin the braſs plates. If fo, we muſt underſtand the 
two external plates, on the oppoſite ſides of the ſhield, to have been braſs, and the 
two iron, within, and contiguous to, them. In either caſe, the plate of gold will. be 
the third and middle plate. | 


d Meaning, I ſuppoſe, according to the 20 . Bec, iron. 


As, by the way, the fame word clearly appears to mean in a ſimilar . II. 
H. 248. But, there, it is uled with the prepoſition s. 
"FE de dia ru YANDE dale xannT arreigns, 
EN 71 d s£0opary pi ZXETO.. 


5 . that 
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that the gold fopped it—xgvr®- yap ke but, ſtill more ex- 
preſsly, that the ſpear penetrated wo of the plates, and that the 
three others remained unpierced. But the ſpear could not well be 
fixed, or fa i/tened, in the plate of gold, which was the Hird, with- 
out piercing it.— And thus the objection appears to have been 
rightly underſtood by Vickorius and Goulſton. 


"0 TY 251. 
. 129. Or now MANY DIFFERENT SENSES, &. 


I may ſay with Victorius, © Hic locus vali me tor it . The 
words are theſe: ro de, Torxxws eviexer aut, we Tug" h av TH ü ro- 
a nota TV Hat ar. In this paſlage, as in many others, 
there is juſt glimpſe enough of ſome meaning, to mock a commen- 
tator with the hopes of diſcovery, and to deprive him of the com- 
fort of doing at once, what, after all his efforts, he will probably 
find himſelf obliged to do at laſt—of abandoning the paſſage as 
unintelligible. For my own part, I do not ſee one clear and ſatiſ- 
factory ſenſe, that can be made of the words, without conjectural 
emendation ; and if we open that door, we ſhall be, again, con- 
founded by the number of different ſenſes which ingenuity may 
propoſe, with equal pretenſions to our acceptance. 

Dacier tranſlates thus: Et le plus court moyen de ſe tirer de 
* ces endroits, c'eſt de prendre le mot dans un ſens tout contraire à 
* celui qu'on lui donne ordinairement.” Piccolomini and Beni 
underſtand it thus: How many ſenſes a word admits of, may 
e beſt be known by conſidering the ſignifications oppo/ed to it:“ a 
ſenſe preferable, I think, at leaſt, to any other that has been offered, 
becauſe it certainly does receive ſome ſupport from the 15th chapter 
of Arifotle's firſt book of Topics; where he treats of Homonymy, 
or eguivocation, and points out different means, by which we may 


P. 189. See Sed, 2, 3. 
diſcover, 
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diſcover, what, and how many, different ſenſes a word will admit 
of; and among theſe is the rule here ſuppoſed to be alluded to; 
7. e. that any ſingle word muſt admit of as many different ſignifi- 
cations as are oppoſed to it. As, for example, to the word acute, 
we oppoſe, ſometimes grave, ſometimes Hunt, ſometimes dull, or 
ſtupid, Acute therefore has, of courſe, three different ſenſes, 

correſponding to thoſe three oppoite ſenſes 
But though this explanation of the paſſage muſt be allowed to 
give an Ariſtotelic meaning, yet I cannot think it a meaning that 
ariſes, fairly and clearly, from the text. In particular, the expreſ- 
ſion, KATA Ty [ /cil. oquaoizr—for fo it is ſupplied—] KAT” AN- 
TIKPY, has, to me, a very ſuſpicious appearance. I much doubt, 
whether Ariſtotle would have uſed the word avrxev to denote con- 
trariety of meaning, or any thing but local oppolition. I believe he 
would have uſed avrio, or avrixxapevo; as he does conſtantly in 
| thoſe parts of his logical works, where he treats of contrariety, 
and of the oppo/ite ſenſes of words“; and where I have not found 
the phraſe, æar avrmgv, once made uſe of in that ſenſe.— However, 
as this interpretation ſeems to be the eat exceptionable of any, and 
I ſee nothing better to propoſe, I have admitted it in my verſion: 
but I ſhould certainly not accuſe any reader of being very faſtidious, 
if he preferred a blank to this, or any other meaning, that has 
been given to this dar# ſaying.—Emendatory conjectures, indeed, 
have occurred to. me, as to others; but none of them plauſible | 
enough even to impoſe upon myſelf. 


» See Topic I. 15, above referred to: and, II. 7, 8, et paſſim. 


NOTE 
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1 


P. 129. ARGUE FROM THESE PREVIOUS DECISIONS OF 
THEIR OWN. | | 


Aura KATATHOSISAMENOT.—T cannot think this word ſo free 
from all difficulty as Mr. Winſtanley does. He fays, © Egregie 
&* dictum arayypoapers, ut fenſus fit; hi perinde ac judices qui- 


dam decernentes ratiocinantur,” &c. But the queſtion is, whether 
the word will admit that ſenſe, or any other, than that of condemn-. 
ing, paſſing ſentence againſt, &c. which is not to Ariſtotle's pur- 


poſe in this place. The fair ſenſe of xaraypioauero ovnnoyiCorran, 
is, if I miſtake not, © they argue, or form their concluſion, after, 


* or, in conſequence of, having condemned — what ?—We muſt ne- 


ceſſarily underſtand them to have condemned, either the paſſage 
In queſtion, or, the opinion of others about the ſenſe of it. But 
Ariſtotle, in what follows, ſays plainly, that they condemned the 
paſſage, or the opinions of others relative to it, in conſequence of 
their own preconceived and erroneous notions; and the idea of 
condemnation, or cenſure, here, would be only an awkward, tauto- 
logical anticipation of the *'ENITIMQEIN, av ü 1 TY COUT CV 
Gre, which follows. I think, therefore, that the propoſed cor- 
rection of Heinſius, ura Op Ei, muſt be allowed the praiſe, 
both of ingenuity and probability. In my verſion, however, 
I have contented myſelf with making the beſt I could of that 
reading which has the authority of all the manuſcripts, and all 
the commentators, except Heinſius, on its fide. —Victorius thinks 
the word will bear the ſenſe of “ cum ſententiam 4ulerint ;” but 


he adds—** quamvis in præpoſitione, quæ verbo adjuncta eſt, vis 
* inlit contra altos id faciendi.“ 
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"= Ws 130. THE OBJECTION ITSELF, THEREFORE, IS PRO- 
BABLY FOUNDED ON A MISTAKE. 


Ar dhapr Hua 5 70 oO eue. 291. 7 Metuo ne hic locus cor- 
< ruptus mancuſve ſit.” Victor. To give theſe words any mean- 
ing that may not eaſily be controverted, is, I believe, impoſſible. 

I have made them ſay, what it ſeems to me moſt probable that the 
author meant to ſay : ** So far is this criticiſm from proving Homer 
eto be wrong, that it 1s, itſelf, probably, founded on a miſtake. 


NOTE 254. 


P. 130. THE IMITATIONS or POETRY SHOULD RESEMBLE 
THE PAINTINGS OF Zruxis—. | 


7 aw guy, 0185 Zeugig t geben, GNA x bos 70 Lorin, 70 you | 
| qragœedes lac Ges v re. | 
M. Batteux propoles this arrangement: AU cx. Tor 70 ex riov - 
70 you Taproaypur des U ure N, TOTES; 0” Ec, 0185 Zeugs 6 £verpey . 
That the words, TowTs; d was, ow Zevz ryprper, belong to the 
ſecond way of defending the impoſſible, by referring it to the Gee 
—%s de bm, &c. ſeems clear. Nor is it any objection to this, as 
| ſome have thought it“, that Ariſtotle had before mentioned the 
paintings of Zeuxzs, as deficient in the expreſſion of the manners*. 
For it by no means follows, from this deficiency of Zeuxis as to 
= So, at leaſt, the paſſage is printed in the edition I uſe of M. Batteux's Quatre 
| Poetiques, (Paris 1771,) not as they are quoted by Mr, Winz p. 309. 
» See Goulſton's verſion and notes. 


* Cap. vi. Tranſl. p. 77. 


3 * manners, 


. 
P. 129. ARGUB FROM THESE PREVIOUS DECISIONS OF 
THEIR OWN. 


Avro KATATHSIEAMENOTL.—T cannot think this word fo free 

from all difficulty as Mr. Winſtanley does. He ſays, yi Egregie 
« dictum xxra/ypirauev, ut ſenſus fit: hi perinde ac judices qui- 
ce Jam decernentes ratiocinantur,” &c.—But the queſtion is, whether 
the word will admit that ſenſe, or any other, than that of condemn- 
ing, paſſing ſentence againſt, &c. which is not to Ariſtotle's pur- 
poſe in this place. The fair ſenſe of xaralypioauere ovnnoyiCorran, 
is, if I miſtake not, * they argue, or form their concluſion, after, 
« or, in conſequence of, having condemned” — what ?—We muſt ne- 
ceſſarily underſtand them to have condemned, either the paſſage 
in queſtion, or, the opinion of others about the ſenſe of it. But 
Ariſtotle, in what follows, ſays plainly, that they condemned the 
paſſage, or the opinions of others relative to it, in conſequence of 
their own preconceived and erroneous notions; and the idea of 
condemnation, or cenſure, here, would be only an awkward, tauto- 
logical anticipation of the EIIITIMQLIN, av uTeavTiov 1 Th auTWy 
cre, which follows, I think, therefore, that the propoſed cor- 
rection of Heinſius, uara Oo, muſt be allowed the praiſe, 
both of ingenuity and probability. In my verſion, however, 
I have contented myſelf with making the beſt I could of that 
reading which has the authority of all the manuſcripts, and all 
the commentators, except Heinſius, on its fide. Victorius thinks 
the word will bear the ſenſe of “ cum ſententiam ãulerint;“ but 


he adds“ quamvis in præpoſitione, que verbo adjuncta eſt, vis 
*jnſit contra alios id faciendi.“ 
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P. 130. THE OBJECTION ITSELF, THEREFORE, IS PRO- 
BABLY FOUNDED ON A MISTAKE. 


At duagrope de T0 mga ee. Eg. « Metuo ne hic locus cor- 


< ruptus mancuſve fit.” Victor. To give theſe words any mean- 
ing that may not eaſily be controverted, is, I believe, impoſſible. 
I have made them ſay, what it ſeems to me moſt probable that the 
author meant to ſay: © So far is this criticiſm from proving Homer 
« to be wrong, that it is, itſelf, probably, founded on a miſtake. g 


3 7 E 254. 


P. 130. THE IMITATIONS or POETRY SHOULD RESEMBLE 
THE PAINTINGS OF Zruxis—. | 


1 FT; ec, O85 Lever £ erbe, rea- 7760; To Brie, T0 uy | 


Topaderypuc der ö b rege xæix. 
M. Batteux propoſes this arrangement: A xa gos To gane 
70 yap Tapadaypa der u ure, TOISTE; 0” e, or; Zevzs St. 


'That the words, TOIBT 86 0 EV04t,, org Levers Se, belong to the 


ſecond way of defending the impoſſible, by referring it to the G 
—az des eweu, &c. ſeems clear. Nor is it any objection to this, as 
ſome have thought it*, that Ariſtotle had before mentioned the 
paintings of Zeuxis, as deficient in the expreſſion of the manners*. 


For it by no means follows, from this deficiency of Zeuxis as to 


80, at leaſt, the paſſage is printed in the edition I uſe of M. Batteux's 3 
Poetiques, (Paris 1771, ) not as they are quoted by Mr, — pe 309. 


» See Goulſton's verſion and notes. 
2 Cap. vi. Tranſl, Pe» 77. 
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manners, that he did not repreſent r To (GehTwy, with reſpect to 
beauty, grace, dignity of form“, &c.: and it ſeems to be rh kind 
of improvement, in painting, by which Ariſtotle, here and elſe- 
where, illuſtrates the wy g &. of poetry. Compare, parti- 
cularly, cap. xv. Era 0% p4peno's £5: 1 Toey. Rear. & M. 

The ſtory of the manner, in which Zeuxis is ſaid to have col- 
lected the Berry for his famous picture of Helen, is well known. 


See Cic. de Invent, II. 1. Pal. Nat. Hiſt. XXXV. 9. Bayle, 


art. ZEUXIS. | 

I agree, therefore, perfectly with Mr. Winſtanley, that the 
words, Tore; d' evas ow; Z. 69. ſhould be tranſpoſed : but I do 
not ſee, that any alteration, farther than the mere tranſpoſition, is 
neceſſary. I would read A . og TO PeqvioY- [/crl. de avaryav} 


romrug d eiveu [ ſeil, dei] ores Zeutis E To tag Tapadeaypa des uE 


ge 


P. 130. To orINx ION, OR WHAT 18 SAID TO BE, MAY BE 
REFERRED, &c. 


TTgog c S, ra CAO . Jil. de uc 23 for ſo, I think with 
Mr. Winſtanley, the paſſage is to be underſtood ; and ſo it is ex- 
plained and tranſlated by Caſtelvetro. The expreſſion, a @wo:, or 
due Þao;, is uſed by Ariſtotle as ſynonymous with dozu, and ca Joxe. 
Thus, — dia ATI xx: AOKEI, at the beginning of this chapter : 
and afterwards—#7w S. 

But it will not, I think, be found poſſible to give this paſſage a 
conſiſtent ſenſe, unleſs we underſtand him to mean, what, as the 


* Zeuxis plus membris corporis dedit, id amplius atque auguſtius ratus, atque (ut 
exiſtimant,) HoMERUM ſecutus, cui validiſſima quæque forma, etiam in fœminis, 
placet. Quintil. XII. 10. p. 627, ed. Gib). 


* Tranſl. p. 9a. 
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text ſtands, he does not expreſsly ſay, 7. e.—** By general opinion 
* we may excuſe, not only the Tivo adwarov, but even ſuch things 
* as are manifeſtly improbable, or abſurd.” As if he had written, 
Tp; & Par! KAI To anova. And thus Goulſton has ſupplied: 


* Ad ea que aiunt, [rediguntur hc que dixi; et] — 5 ſine ra- 
« tione ſunt.” 12 - | 


N Oo r E 256. 


De SAL. Warn THINGS ARE sAlp, WHICH APPEAR TO BE 
CONTRADICTORY=—, 


Ta ME 7 UTEVGUT10 bY NED, The 3 908 Lon puever, have dif= 


treſſed all the commentators; and no ſenſe, which they have la- 
boured to force upon the expreſſion, is, to my apprehenſion, ſatiſ- 
factory. Heinſius corrected by tranſpoſition— Ta d' dg uroarru 
Emuers; Ea, que fanquam ſubcontraria dicta videntur.” — An 


eaſier and more probable emendation, I think, would be— Ta & 
TIENANTIQE 3 Nec. 


N OTE 2357. 


x F 


P. 131. AND IN THE SAME SENSE==, 


The word is, woauru;: © fimili modo,” as all the commentators 


render it. I cannot fay I have been able thoroughly to ſatisfy 
myſelf, as to the preciſe meaning of the expreſſion, from any thing 


I have found in Ariſtotle's logical works*. If, *in the ſame 
e manner,” does not mean, “ in the ſame ſenſe, I confeſs I do not 
know what it means. I underſtand Ariſtotle to fay, that, if the 
ſubjeft of the propoſitions, charged with being contradictory, be 


See De Sophift. Elench. 285, D. 287, E. 
+123 - - we 
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the /ame, and ſpoken of in the ſame reſpect, we muſt ſtill examine, 
farther, whether the two propofitions admit of a /en/e really and 
accurately oppoſite to each other; which cannot be the caſe, unlefs 
the /ame words, in each propoſition, have exactly the ſame ſenſe. 


And this meaning ſeems to be ſupported by the following paſſage 
from the treatiſe Leg. . uh Kc. ew rr ANTIOALIE, 7 nempe 5 


KATUPXKOS KO OTOPROKG Ou EE. Aeyw de evrixarlai, Y TOY 
ATTOY z TOT Ar TOT, wn OMQNTMQE &*. That is, as 
it is well explained in the analytical Synopſis prefixed to Duval's 
edition: Afﬀirmatio & negatio oppoſite, contradictionem faciunt. 


„ Oppofitio eſt ejnuſdem, de eodem, non homonyme ; nam accipi de- 


* bent termini in oppoſitione, EODEM Mopo AC SENSU.” 
All that follows —vig. wee ua d, 1 r a cur» Meyer, 1.0 


egen. rohr is either ſo corrupt, or 10 darkly SH a 


[ have only to confeſs myſelf unable even to gueſs what Ariſtotle 
meant to ſay. Commentators indeed have explained, and tranſ- 
lators have tranſlated; but 1 have ſeen no explanation that ap- 
proaches to ſatisfaction, nor any tranſlation, but what 1 18 either 


unintelligible, or unwarrantable, or both. I do not m mean to 


except myſelf; for I had tranſlated thus: We muſt alſo con- 
% ſider the perſon who ſpeaks, and whether the contradiction be to 
* what he Himel, ſaid, or to what any reaſonable man would un- 
<« derſland him to have fſaid*.” But, to wave other objections, 
which, no doubt, the learned reader will eaſily make for me, the 
verb, urobeoba, will, I believe, by no means bear this ſenſe, of 
ſuppoſing, underflanding—vro)aſcav. At leaſt, Ariſtotle ſeems al- 


ways to uſe it in that of adviing, ſuggeſting, &c. So Rhet. I. q, 


P. $33-—0ray tamen dy, ox T1 a VITOOOIO* v or4 TIOOEL- 
©AI, 1 * 1 ETTOUET aug. Accordin gly, Goulſton has wen the 


* Cab. vi. p 1 Elſewhere he expreſſes this—ireyx@- luer 7ag E1V avTIPRTYG Y 
Gurs xa E-, ME 'ONOMATOZ, AAAA IIPATMATOZ, De Soph, Elench. p. 285, D. 


© Alluding, as I ſuppoſed, to the former paſſage about the verbal bi, and 
Glauce's anſwer, viz, the contradiction is only to the critic's erroneous opinion, and 
miſcunception, of the paſſage : adoyus Ten aufiareem. 


word 
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word this ſenſe in his verſion : —** videndumque, an ed in re, 
quod prudens præceperit, ſecutus fit.” But, of what force this 
circumſtance is, or how it is to be applied to obviate the charge of 
contradiftion, do not ſee. 

Being therefore obliged to reject the only verſion, which ſeemed 


to me to offer any tolerable meaning, I have left a blank in my 
re 


NOTE 258. 


515 40775 Warn EXCUSED BY No > NECESSITY, &e. 


— 


1. Ora Hen aur BONG, „ Habe Morra. TW dhe, comes Tiger 
| 7% Aryenrs. werfe, TT EN Ogegn 7 Meneha.—Such Was the COn— 
fuſed ſtate in which Robortelli found the text, which he, very in- 
geniouſly and Golidly, rectified thus: 

"0 an "OTay un c 801 farben, Muerra. 700 d οονα, FL Eupsrrions 
EN % AIT El- TH, on, Woe 7 T& Open Ts MeveAcs. 

= Some MSS. for AryenTs, give AiyanTh, which, as Goulſton has 
obſerved, ſuggeſts the true reading—w r AIT El, H TH, Toyngics 
—x. 7. X. 

By the ÆAgeus, Robortelli underſtood the character of that name, | 
in the Medea of Euripides. To this Victorius very reaſonably 
objected, that the mode of expreſſion, & rw Ay, ſeems plainly to 
indicate a Tragedy fo named; not a character only in a- Tragedy 
of a different name. But this is no objection to Robortelli's 
reading, though it is to his explanation of it. See the fragments 
at the end of the Oxford Euripides, where ſeveral paſſages of the 
Ageus are > quoted from Stobæus, &c. 


ez NOTE 


P. tzt. Tubs THE sobgers or oo hse rode ARE FIVE, bcc. 


This enumeration may ſeem, at the firſt view, to be dafidiunt ; 
for one of the objections was—Ovs aaydy:—* the repreſentation is 
* not conformable to ruth. But this, perhaps, may be conſi- 
dered as falling under the charge of exvyw. For he, who accuſes 
a Poet of departing from nature, experience, and the 6 u, 7 55% 
ſays, in other words, it is zupbrobable, incredible, ab ſurd, &c. Or, 
when this objection was relative to truth of another ſort to theo- 
logical truth, as violated by the poetic repreſentations of the Gods, 
it then came, properly, under the HaGe; it was of immoral and 
pernicious tendency. And thus we find Plato objecting continu- 
ally to the theology of Homer; ſometimes, as not true. —0O TR 
AAHOH * ; ſometimes, as hurtful—Tay PORTIA BAABEPA* Het 

The bc anſwered by conſiderations drawn from the dic- 
tion, / Sect. g.) appear to be all reducible. to one or Nun of theſe 


froe ſources. 


. 
P. 131. OR, oF IMMORAL TENDENCY, 


Baden: 7. e. hurtful on account of their immoral tendency. 80 
the word is uſed by Plato; to whoſe objections, and to the very 
language in which he expreſſes them, Ariſtotle ſo frequently al- 
ludes. W the immoral bandener of ſome of Homer's 


a See NOTE 235. 


Þ See the paſſage from Plato in the next NOTE, where both theſe expreſſions 
occur. | 


repreſentations 


TT TT” eo 335 


repreſentations of his hero Achilles, Plato ſays - Ov, bc ravra, 
2 . un Toig Ye OXEET! BAAREPA'—The reaſon follows: 
T 0% Y EQUTt9 TUY YON Cel, XaKw OVTI, eig, we ga TOGEUT 0 TOOT = 
TEST TE N iger rer Oi Pew o oY NTT Op: Q evera, TAE rg 
rom rug uhu, pry uw rom egen error c. To vecig, Tops, De 
Rep. III. p. 176, ed. Mal. 

Compare the precept, cap. xv put: making the character as 
morally good as poſſible: and ſee NoTE 108. It is obvious how- 
ever to obſerve, that when the poten; the villainy of a character, 
is overcharged, it brings with it its own antidote. Such charac- 
ters as Tago®, or Glenalvon, can be G to no reader or ſpectator. 
They excite only pure and unmitigated diſguſt. Not all the art 


of the Poet, or the eharms of Poetry, can cheat us into any degree 


of ſympathy with themz even for the moment in which they are 
ſpeaking. We feel, there, no ſuch ſtruggle between immoral ap- 
probation and moral indignation, as Dr. Johnſon has deſcribed, in 


his obſervations upon the different efe&#s produced on the ſpectator, 


by the villainy of Rowe's Lothario, and that of Richardſon's Love- 
lace. The paſſage is ſo much to the purpoſe of this note, ſo juſtly 
thought, and ſo well expreſſed, that 1 am perſuaded I ſhall gratify 
the reader by tranſcribing it. 

The character of Lothario ſeems to have been pode by 
% Richardſon into Lovelace; but he has excelled his original in 


* the moral effeft of the fiction. Lothario, with gaiety which 
4e cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot be deſpiſed, retains 
© too much of the ſpectator's kindneſs. It was in the power of 


« Richardſon alone to teach us at once eſteem and deteſtation, to 
make virtuous reſentment overpower all the benevolence which 


8 Tr anſl, P» 92. 


ce There is always danger, leſt wickedneſs, conjoined with abilities, ſhould 
ct ſteal upon eſteem, though it miſſes of approbation; but the character of Jaga is ſo 
« conducted, that he is, from the firſt ſcene to the laſt, hated and deſpiſed,” [Dr. 
Johnſon, Note at the end of Othelle.]—Not ſo, Shakſpeare's Richard. 
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M de On As CONTRARY To TECHNICAL ACCURACY.” 

11 01 Aro D bas 3oidifion: es VIlkaottt 

-wilduga 7 Wee 1 KOT a woll Moſt af the commentatars 
underſtand the art of Poetry itſelf. But, if I am right in che 
explanation I have given, NOTE 2335 of the expreſſion, pos GUT 
T4v rem, the ſenſe; of the expreſſion. here muſt. be the ſame. I 
underſtand Ariſtotle to mean, the rig btneſe, not of Poetry itſelf, 
but of other arts, which may; be incidentally the ſubject, of; the 


Poetry ; ; and the words, I think, expreſs the ſource, or 408. as he 


terms it, of objections relative to all, faults | za7a fe O., as 


oppoſed to thoſe, Which he diſtinguilhes ; r neee 
of, aH ric N E EXUTYY, &c* „ [1116 armani © oH lovin o vi 
The 3 interpretation of PRs words is fairly hable, 1 think, 

to the following objections. 1. If we underſtand; the Poetic art 
itſelf to be meant, then the objection to faults xare, open 
to impoſſibilities and inaccuracies with reſpe& to other arts and 
ſciences will be entirely omitted in this enumeration. This; is 

very improbable, conſidering how common a ſource of critical 
cenſure this was. For while, on the one hand, the extravagant 
admirers of Homer made no ſeru ple to aſſert, that his Poems con- 


tained the principles of 4% arts and ſciences; on the other, we 


know how eagerly the Zoiliſis caught at every apparent inaccuracy 


of this kind; and, particularly, with reſpect to his geography. 
One inſtance, at leaſt, of this ſort of cavil, we have in this chap- 
ter: the cenſure of the paſſage, Ou d ajpuyjuog3s, 1. L. 489, fell on 


© Lives of the Poets, vol. ii. 526. 


See NOTE 233. ir r - ada 
Homer's 


N #0 TT Oo #. 537 


Homer's ignorance of aſtronomy *.—25 By the manner in which 
Ariſtotle here mentions, firſt,” the five ſourecs of critical cenſures, 
and then, immediately, the twelve ſources of Xuozg or: anſivers; it 
is plain, IL think, that he means—anſwers to thoſe cenſures, and 
to af of them. But this cannot be the caſe, if we underſtand 
eſſential faults in the Poetry itſelf, or bad imitation: for this admits 
of uo anſwer, but a direct denial of the fact. Whereas, if we 
underſtand incidental errors in other arts, all will be conſiſtend; 
and every fault enumerated will find its anſwer” in ſome! of tlie 
docs, Which had been pointed out in the preceding part of the 
chapter, and are referred to in this enumeration z. If the art 
here mentioned be the art of Poetry itſelf, and the faults againſt 
that art be, as I underſtand them to be, Hential faults, faults 
which conſtitute bad Poetry, z. e. in Ariſtotle's view, bad imitation, 
this plainly implies, that the Hur other faults enumerated are 19! 
eſſential, but accidental faults ; z KcTu ovuceCmO, But, that. Such 
faults as probability, and immorality, (d hoe, Grabega, ) which had 
Juſt before been fingled out from the reſt, as eh emmryunra;e=as. the 
moſt ſolid objections, and ſuch as admitted of no excuſe that 
theſe. ſhould be conſidered by Ariſtotle, as faults merely incidental, 
not to be objected to the Poetry itſelf, not affecting the merit of 
the zmitation, s ol EAYTHN pop, 18 what, as I have — 
ſaid, I cannot eaſily conceive.*. - r sige ON 
The expreſſion itſelf—mrapa r1y 3 TW. 3067 : 18 inden 
ambiguous ; and they, who prefer the ſenſe which J have rejected, 
will perhaps think it favoured by the ſimilar exprefſion „clearly ap- 
plied to faults againſt the art of Poetry itſelf, in the paſſage.— 
ro regav £5 To CpogTTAC, r KATA THN TEXNHN, I x axe 
. The expreſſions, however, are not exactly the ſame. 
There, it is, r THN re ]“ againſt the art: here,—xarx 


d For inſtances of ſuch objections, both to the geography, and the aſtronomy, of 
Homer, the reader may conſult Strabo, pan, 


Nor 233. 


3 2 reqvnv: 


338 aN & 1 # '* 


Ts»: © contrary to the rectitude of art. — But Ariſtotle had 
before uſed an expreſſion, that ſeemed ſtill more ſtrongly to point 
at the art of Poetry: r ve THN THN TEXNHN aduera: 
which, however, it ſeems neceſſary, for the reaſons given in NOTE 


233, to underſtand in the ſame ſenſe, which I have here given to 


xaT# TE | But that paſlage, and indeed this whole chapter, is, 
in its preſent ſtate, fo full of obſcurity and ambiguity, that every 
interpretation which can be given muſt neceſſarily be, in a great 
meaſure, conjectural and diſputable. All I can venture to be con- 


fident of is, that my explanation of this paſſage is conſiſtent with 


my explanation of the other ; 3 and that either both are right, or 
both alt 8 


N O f E 262. © 
P. 1371. TRE ANSWERS, WHICH ARE TWELVE, Kr. 


Ho the different Avoz or ſolutions propoſed throu ghout the 
chapter are reducible to 12, and which are the 12 that Ariſtotle. 
meant, are queſtions, which the defective ſtate of the original ren- 
ders it very difficult, if not impoſſible, to anſwer, with any cer- 


tainty. And indeed the matter is of fo little importance, that it 


is by no means worth while to enter into any examination of the 
various modes of reckoning, by which different expoſitors have 
endeavoured to ſolve the problem. Viclorius, indeed, is fo wiſe, 
as to give up the attempt. It will. be very eaſy however, and there- 
fore, I hope, not very fooliſh, juſt to enumerate all the Xuoas,. 
which actually have been mentioned in the chapter, in the order. 
m which they oecur, and then to examine, by way of experiment, 
whether they are any way reducible to 7wehve.. | 


I —TUYX@VEs. TE TENSG, Y Aν,G8.— l. e. The end of Poetry i is better 
anſwered, &c. 
2.—KaTR TupſcePmx0. = » The fault is zncdentel. 
* 3.— d 
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3.—ò ie de, (or, Gero < - It is what is Bet, or Wegen 


.. ſhould be. 
4..—0ic So, (or, on Jeet 10 is cn, to ee 
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Pn gar rerra, roh ov, ore, 00 J- [Confer ci. 
| cumſtamces. 

7. TM rn © = Defend, by the foreign ſenſe 

l of the word. 

8. Mera οg „„ „ OT: by Metaphor, 

9. Ilęoc dlc — = = by Accent. 
I O.—Awrtrea _ ne = by Pun&uation. l 
I1.—Aupiongy = - KETTNS Ot 0 Ambiguity. 
I2.— cr T0 ©. TYG AE a - 01 n W 231/4009, 7 * WY 
I3 ——Toraxws * menen ar na by the aff erent ſenſes 
cf a word.” 
[ 14. TAN %, . A !- 10 itt Þ {Glauco's anſwer.] 
[ 1 5. -O, Hou Merger To ents weaves} [Probable, that many things 
| ſhould happen improbably. } 
[ 16,—Ov To dre, 4 8 ons 70 dure, &c. ] [ The ſame tang is not ſpo- 
ken of, or, not in the 
fame reſpect, &c.] 

Here are, then, 16 different anſwers. Of theſe, it ſeems, upon 
the whole, moſt probable, that the 12 not encloſed in brackets, are 
the 12 which Ariſtotle means. My reaſon is, that in the begin- 
ning of the chapter, after laying down the 7hree diſtinct conſide- 
rations, of the different obze&s of imitation, the privileges of poe- 
tical language, and the diſtinction of ef/ential and incidental faults, 
he immediately, and explicitly, refers to thoſe three principles, as 
ſources of all the anſwers. Mgt de. r Eier EK TOYTAN 
imioxorerre A TEIN. Now it will be found, I believe, that the 12 
anſwers above mentioned are drawn from thoſe ſources, and that 
the /our remaining anſwers are not. 


E . But 


I" «> FF BP wm 
But way theſe four, Which evidently are propoſed as anſwers, 


and ſeem to be diſtinct anſwers, were not admitted in the conclud- 
ing enumeration, it may not be eafy to ſhew. Perhaps, Ariſtotle 
reckoned only as one ſolution, the #wo which he aſſigns to the /am? 


objection, with an , or rug Te x, &c, This would throw out 


14, and 15, which ſeem, indeed, to be mentioned only as a ſort 
of ſecondary or ſubſidiary anſwers.—As to N* 6, and 16, he might 
conſider them as one; both of tham, in fact, ſaying the ſame 
thing, and nearly in the ſame words f. e. circumſtances muſt be 
* conſidered.“ Still however, taking theſe together as one anſwer, 
that anſwer will be ſupernumerary ; and how it is fairly to be got 
rid of, it is difficult to fee : the more difficult, becauſe it is the 9 
vos furniſhed by the whole chapter to the objection of mmmoral 


tendency, (See,) - upon which ſo great ſtreſs is laid. 


All that ſeems tolerably clear is, that the 12 anſwers intended in 


the recapitulation are thoſe 12, Which are deducible from the three 


principles laid down at the .opening of the chapter. In this 
idea, which I had formed before I conſulted any commentator, 
I was glad to find myſelf ſupported by Goulſton, in his accurate 
analyſis; where he makes the 12 anſwers to be thoſe here aſſigned, 
and draws them from the three ſources at the beginning of the 
chapter: v2. three from the fit ſource, (N“ 3, 4, 5,)—ſeven from 


the /ecoud—the diction, (N“ 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,12, 13,)—and o from 
the third ſource, (N“ 1, and 2.) 


N. O T E 263. 


P. 132. IF THAT WHICH IS THE LEAST VULGAR OR Po- 
PULAR BE THE BEST=—, 


rr ®OPTIKH. — The word pre is uſed in a number 
of different, and ſometimes nicely diſcriminated, ſenſes, which 
cannot, all of them, be expreſſed by any /inz/e word in our lan- 


guage, 


guage. Sometimes, for example, it is to be rendered by extrava-- 
gant, violent, charged, outre*, &c. as in the following Paſſage of 
Dog. Laertins about Bion: — 2 & a, cares, Ne TOXUS EV To eh oi 
dur po, ÞOPTIKOIL von Kar TWY TOUY AT WY Vo . e. 


extravagant, exaggerated, outres, as Bayle has well explained it, 


art. Bron, note [B], where he gives an inſtance of this extrava- 


gance of expreſſion in that . from Plutarch, who calls 


it POPTIKQTEPON*. N 


Sometimes, applied to perſons, it means troubleſome, tireſome, &c. 
as in /Elian—Toaug 1v MGeNeWv,, ua. goa POPTIKOE. Var. Hijt, XII. 
13 sometimes, inſolent, overbearing, &c. as, in the ſame writer, 
it is ſaid of a famous courteſan, — H de 7 1) THEPHOANOSE vor davms 
ÞOPTIKH. XII. 63%, —Sometimes, again, and that very frequently, 
it is uſed as ſynonymous with araxulez@, Cavaurds, popular, low, 


_ vulgar, &c. as oppoſed to what is /bera!, refined, delicate, genteel,. 


Ke. has Plutarch—avaeubeps; r 2 DPOPTIKAL—davraciar. 
190 210, cd. H. S. And Plato—o Q1A0TYUO- —_-TYY Ev G Th on- 
TW 19099 POPTIKHN r Ie“ The ambitious man looks. 
« upon gain as a vulgar ſort of pleaſure,” De Rep. IX. p. 254, 
ed. Maſſ.—Jul. Pollux deſcribes a ſpecies of dance called Modov, as, 


The Latin writers uſe moleſtus in this ſenſe ; for whatever is violent, overdone, 


laboured, affected, &c. Thus Cicero, in the following elegant paſſage of his Brutrys - 


“ Volo enim, ut in ſcena, fic etiam in foro, non eos modo laudari, qui celeri motu & 
ce Jifficili utantur, ſed eos etiam quos ſtatarios appellant, quorum. fit illa /tmplex, in 
« ggendo, veritas, non MOLESTA\, 1. e. un Gogrum. cap. XXX. Again —“ Latine lo- 
« quendi accurata, et ſine MoLESTTA diligens, elegantia: f. e. without /abour or 
« Aectation.“ cap. xxxviii.— Catullus, too, of an afeded grin; 
— — illa, quam videtis 
Turpe incedere, mimicè ac MOLESTE 
Ridentem, catuli ore Gallicani. 
d IV. 52. 


© Egurin. p. 137. ed. H. St. See alfo the Timm of Lucian, ed. Ben. p. $9g.—ivz 


col OOP TIK CIE Jianeyuuai 1, e. (as the context ſhews,) with the extravagance of” 
Tragic rant. 


4 Treconrr@,, b. gar ve OPTIK OC, tnxxins. Jul. Poll. VI. 5. 
| POPTIKON 
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ÞOPTIKON' cpynue xa veuriuor—** a vulgar and failor=life dance; 
the Horn pipe, I ſuppoſe, of the Greeks*. And thus Athenzus, 
where he mentions, from Herodotus, the curious ſtory of Agariſta, 


(the daughter of Cliſthenes, king of Sicyon,) and her ſuitors, ſays, 


that Cliſthenes rejected Hippoclides, idon-— OPTIK cynrejperce : 
becauſe he did not dance /ike à gentlemam a charge, which, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, ſeems indeed to have been pretty well 
founded ; for he tells us, that Hippoclides got upon a table and 
danced upon his head *.—Put let us return to Ariſtotle. This /a/t 
ſenſe of the word @9pr:xov appears to me clearly to be that, in 
which it is here uſed by him. I cannot think, that by @opracn, 
he intended to expreſs, as Dacier, and the commentators before 
him, explain it, the /r9uv/e and expence of theatrical exhibition— 
the number of things wanted actors, ſcenes, dreſſes, muſic, &c". 

Of all the commentators I have ſeen, M. Batteux alone gives, in 


a ſhort note, what I think the true meaning of the word in this 
place: o groſſier, digne des mercenaires. Ariſtote, Po- 


4 litic. VIII. c. 6. oppoſe le ſpectateur mercenaire & ignorant, 
5e por, au ſpectateur honnete ; & le plaiſir groſſier, 10 So, 
les danſes groſſieres, uyndeig Pop rue regas, au prong delicat, aux 


« danſes honnetes.” 
Ariſtotle himſelf will here be his beſt commentator, in the paſ- 


ſages to which M. Batteux refers. 
Some ſorts of rhythm, he ſays, OOPTIKQ TEPAL exuo:, rx; Keel 
{violent and vulgar, } bi de, ENEYOEPINTEPAL'. Again, in the 


And ſee Suidas, v. Moss. 

P. 628. 

5 — Tm ue D ? e ,t ETL THY TAATES AP rs TXEAELI EXEIPONOMHZE, Herol. 
VI. p. 238. ed. H. St. 

a C qroy Hegruen i. e. gu paucioribus eget adjumentis extrinſocùs ſumptis,” &c. 
Robortelli. — Men gravyſa,” in the ſame ſenſe, Caſteluetro.— Manco carca & manco 
« biſognoa d'aiuts.” Piccol. — Beni follows Robortelli. Victorius renders “ wnpor- 
« fun et mole Aa,“ but enters into no particular . rn Dacier—* la moins 
&« charge, & celle qui demande le moins d aide & de fecours,” 


i De Rep, VIII. 5. p. 4555 E. 
next 
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next chapter, relative to the muſical education of youth, he ſpeaks 
of the pleaſure of a popular muſical audience, as a vulgar, illiberal 
fort of pleaſure. ** The performer there,” he fays, © aims only 
eat the pleaſure of the hearers, nas rr, OPTIK HL. dowep & 
TAN EAEYQEPON Eg, evo Y s, (© fuch performance 
% does not become a gentleman, ©) az QHTIKATEPAN: (the 
playing of a man who is paid for playing: ) «a: BANAYEOYE On 
{mechanics } ovuBaws Yat one. erg 0 Tron®s To 01 roi 
To TE. 0 ve OEATHYL, ÞOPTIKOE wp, Aer wobs Y ME 
on —. Lid. p. 457, 8.—In the next chapter is the following paſ- 
ſage, ſtill more directly to our preſent purpoſe, in which he ex- 
preſsly diſtinguiſhes, as here, the two ſorts of ſpectators, or 
hearers :—dbexT1; rr, o per EAEYOEPOL u. HEHAIAETMENOE, 
0 de OOPTIK OTZ, ex [Cavauduy, Ka OnTwn, ua * Tosu rονñ, . 
P. 459, KA 
The word occurs frequently in other parts of Ariſtotle” s writings, 
and ſeems generally, if not always, to be uſed in the fame ſenſe®.: 
By $oorucg, then, applied to Tragedy, I think it clear, that he 
means only calculated for ogra. ſpectators; adapted to the en- 
tertainment of popular audiences"—to the taſte, as we commonly 


* In diſcuſſing, however, the queſtion, whether boys ſhould learn Muſic practically, 
and play or ſing themſelves, Ariſtotle determines, that they ſhould, and gives this rea- 
ſon, that „ it is a thing impoſſible, or, at leaſt, very difficult, for thoſe, who do not 
« actually practiſe an art, to be good judges of it.“ p. 456. — It might be ſo in thoſe: 
days. Modern connoiflears, both in Muſic and Painting, find no ſuch difficulty. 


80 Plutarch, in the beginning of his Compariſon of Ariſtaphanes and Menander, 

p. 1567, ed. H. S.— To POPTIKON, non, & dog, nai buwennor, ua BANATEON, ag 

er AgiotoPave, Manner de Eds, Ka yap, 0 pv ATIAIAEYTOZ ai IAIQTHL big 
ext O- acyer Aẽ⁊i, 0 08 reradeuuer©r dꝰονοα?i. 


m Ethic. Nicom. IV. 8. ODU - Popruct And I. 5, where he ſays, that, 


OI HOAAOI za; POPTIKAYTATOL held the ſummun bonum to be pleaſure... See allo 
Rhet. III. 1. p 584, A. 


u Mr. Pope, probably without thinking of Ariſtotle, has almoſt tranſlated him, 
where, in his preface to Shakſpeare, he ſays “It muſt be allowed, that We, | 
& of. all others, is more particularly levelled to pleaſe the populace.” 


expreſs 
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expreſs it, of the upper gallery, as oppoſed to the refined and cul- 


tivated taſte of men of reading and reflection. 

As far as I can judge, from a comparifon of the different ſenſes 
of the word with its etymology*, the common idea, which runs 
through and connects them all, is that of exce/s, or, perhaps, more 
exactly, of offenſive, diſguſting, or burdenſome, by exceſs, of ſome 


kind or other. 


N OO FR 204. 
P. 132. As IT THE AUDIENCE, WITHOUT THE AID OF 
ACTION, &C.— 


Qs tyap 24 cole voftev ov, oy un AT TOL UPO LOH ., Tony ννννν ) u- 
7 This wound has been ſufficiently probed. When I found, 
that the ©* medica mamus of Mr. Toup had been tried upon it, I 
Wann at leaſt, for the ſalubres Ambroſiæ ſuccos, et odoriferam 


panaceam', if not for the precious Dictammus, that would 


entirely heal it. He propoſed to read—av py AYAOE IIPOEH: '. 
I ſhould be very ſorry to do any injuſtice to the emendation of ſo 


maſterly a Greek ſcholar ; but I am obliged to confeſs, that I do 
not underſtand it. The imitators have recourſe to every kind of 
* motion, juſt as if the audience were not able to underſtand (or, 
« to hear them, without the addition or accompaniment of a flute.” 
How any ſenſe can be made of this, or of any other fair verſion of 
the paſſage, ſo corrected, I cannot diſcover. The emendation, 
ſurely, requires to be explained, at leaſt; and if Mr. Toup gave 
any explanation in his letter to Mr. Winſtanley, it is to be wiſhed, 


that the learned editor had communicated it to the public in his 
note. 


* From GOPTOL—onus, 
En, Nil. 411. 
d Sce Mr. Winſtanley's note, p. 309 of his edition. 


f.. . 3. 545 


It is ſome comfort, however, that the general meaning of the 


paſſage ſeems liable to little or no difficulty; and, accordingly, in 


that, all the commentators, I think, are agreed, however widely 
they may differ as to the reading. 


NOT: - 68. 


P. 132. LIKE BAD FLUTE-PLAYERS, WHO WHIRL THEM- 
SELVES ROUND, WHEN THEY WOULD IMITATE THE MOTION 


This is one of thoſe antique curioſities, which we ſtare at, 
without knowing very well what to make of it. — A AILKON cen 
wuaria, We ſhould think it very ſtrange, if we were told of a 


flute-player having occaſion to imitate a quoit. But we are not to 


underſtand this of a mere inſtrumental folo, but of a performer 
accompanying words ſung by a Chorus, (as appears from the men- 
tion of the Coryphæus, and endeavouring, in an abſurd manner, 
to expreſs them. The antient Avayry;, or Tibicen, was not, it 
ſeems, a mere ſedentary performer, like thoſe of a modern orcheſtra. 


He accompanied the Chorus with his per/on, as well as with his 


inſtrument, and ſeems to have paraded about the ſtage, in a pom- 
pous dreſs; to have made a part of the Obs, or ſhew, and to have 
joined in all the turns, and returns, and various evolutions, of the 
choral dance. Hence the deſcription of Horace : 
Sic priſcæ motumqut et luxuriam addidit arti 
Tibicen, 7raxitque VAGUS per pulpita veſtem. 5 
Lucian, in his Harmonides, deſcribing the requiſites of a good 
Abꝰurue, mentions, among the reſt, - BAINEIN en pubs. — The 
great maſters, no doubt, reſpected themſelves, and confined their 
motion to the dignity of a ſort of rhythmic ſtrut. But Ariſtotle, 


P. 638, ed. Ben. 8 
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here, is deſcribing the tricks of the paxvax: or po ru performers, 
Such a performer might have occaſion, or rather take occaſion, to 


imitate the whirling or rolling of a diſc, if the ſubject, for example, 
of the choral ſong chanced to be the ſtory of Apollo and Hyacmthus ; 


which is mentioned by Lucian in a long liſt of fabulous ſubjects, 
enumerated as a part of the knowledge requiſite to an accom- 
pliſhed pantomimic dancer *. Or, the ſubje& might be taken from 
Homer, Od. 0. 186, &c. 

Ku>ouevoi, Dacier, in his note, tranſlates this, “rolling them- 
« ſelves upon the ground.” This would be qpogrxov indeed. Yet 
in this idea he follows Victorius; who enters into a diſcuſſion, of 
ſome length, to prove that xuXupes can mean nothing but ro/ling 


on the ground, Nor will he allow the difficulty of doing this wh1/e 


they were playing to be a ſufficient objection, Certainly, the uſual 


and proper ſenſe of the word is on his fide. But it was natural 
enough, ſurely, to apply to the motion mitating, the term proper 


to the motion imitated. 


> De Salt. p. 933. ed. Ben.— A modern dancer—perhaps even M. Peſtris himſelf — 
would ſtare at the account which Lucian gives in that treatiſe, of the accom- 
pliſhments neceſſary to make a perfect dancer.“ He muſt not only underſtand 


© muſic, but poetry, geometry, and above all, philoſophy, natural and moral; rhetoric, 


e painting, ſculpture ; eſpecially, he muſt have an excellent memory, and have all 
« hiſtory at his fingers ends, from the creation of the world down to Cleopatra,” 
&c. Logic, indeed, Lucian confeſſes, is not abſolutely neceſſary. But fo great, he 
{zys, muſt be his knowledge, that, © [ike Homer's Chalcas, he muſt know 


6 ra T Ovicy ra T Eooopiva, mo Y fora |” 


All this Lucian profeſſes to prove; but, as might well be expected, ſome of his aſ- 


ſertions are very lamely made out, others ſlurred over, or entirely neglected. The 


treatiſe, however, is, upon the whole, a curious piece; and, though far from ſuffi- 


cient to give a clear and complete idea of the pantomimic dance of the antients, yet 


it affords more information about it, than is to be found, I believe, any where elſe, 
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P. 132. AND PULL THE CoRYPHEUS WHEN SCYLLA Is 
THE SUBJECT. 


EMxovreg Tov Kopupau,—To imitate Scy/la,—** naves in ſaxa tra- 
« hentem,” as Virgil has expreſſed it'. But it is not eaſy to ſee, 
how the performer, at leaſt while he was playing, could well ſpare 
a hand for this operation.—This was even worſe than what we call 
humouring a catch; when, for inſtance, a ſinger who is performing 
Purcell's “ Fre, nay * Jobn thinks it neceſſary to collar 
his 9 


NO T E. 26. 
P. 133. THE TRAGIC IMITATION, WHEN ENTIRE—, 


'H "OAH ren. Heinſius propoſed, ] AAAH Tex. But I be- 
lieve the eſtabliſhed reading to be right. The whole art—7. e. 
Tragedy, as repreſented ; with all its conſtituent parts, and, as it 
was ſaid before, arvavre je For it might, as Ariſtotle pre- 
fently obſerves, be read, or recited, like an Epic Poem; and, in 
that view, the compariſon here made would not hold. 

Ten i. e. the Tragic art: for ſo he uſes the word, cap. i. 
not for the whole Poetic art, but for a ſingle branch of it: — 2 
TOC e [LEVELS TEXNAIT—. e. Epic Poetry, Tragedy, Comedy, &c. 
So too at the end of that chapter: rag dg e TAN TEXNAQN. 
And, again, at the end of this chapter, (as I underſtand the pub 
lage,) 76 TEXNHYE ew See NOTE. 775 


+ £3, III. 425. 
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P. 133. To HEARERS OF THE BETTER SORT—, 


— Ocarac emimna; : to which he oppoſes avis, The word 
rune; ſeems rightly explained here by Dacier “ Jes honnetes gens; 
« c'eſt à dire, les gens qui ont eu une meilleure education.” The 
paſſage, which he quotes from Plato, is much to the purpoſe of 
this chapter. ZEUY X60 on 70% TOTgTO e EV To g, av 7 
unc ö E cet n prEVTOL- TWY ETITUYOVT WV" G Ty£90v EXGVNV EVO 
METAY x&aagm, Yig TOYE BEATIELTOYE, wa: IKANQYE IIEIIAI- 


AETMENO TL rege. — De Leg. II. p. 658. 


Ariſtotle uſes erwmy; in the ſame ſenſe, Erh. Nicom. IV. 8, 


p. 186, ed. Wilk.—rouaura Ne Koa ,. 00 Tt EHIEIKEI KAE 


EAETOEPLY OphOT Ts 5 


% K- av 
P. 133. AND IN SINGING—. 


Kal dia. There ſeems great reaſon to ſuſpe& this word. 
For, what is the force of the prepoſition here? Some commen- 
tators, without diſputing the reading, neglect the prepoſition en- 
tirely, and render the word as if it were the ſimple participle, 
ad Others underſtand, fnging throughout: © qui continenter 
* canit.” Goul/f. But the proper ſenſe of 9&:aGv, would, I think, 
be to ſing d://onantly—to ſing out of tune,—as, AlApuvev. And 
ſo the word is actually uſed in the treatiſe Ile Koope, in Ariſtotle's. 
works, and oppoſed to ZYNadev, as AIAqwey is to EYMeavey j— 
uf EH, 2 dc Pepopuevey" guyæòor, xai ATALAON”, ** The agrees 


; Tom. . P. 609. | 
ing, 


© ing, and the diſagreeing, the conſonant, and the difſonant*.” But 
as the word cannot here be admitted, in that which appears to be 
its only proper and warrantable ſenſe, I ſuſpect, it might, origi- 


nally, have been only a97z. Conſidering how frequently A and 
A were confounded by tranſcribers, KAI ATAONTA might eafily 


be blundered into KAI ATATAONTA. One MS. reading is d I- 


dor; Where the AI, plainly enough, aroſe from the AI. 

The commentators underſtand from this paſſage, that there were 
two ſorts of rhapſodiſts ; one, of thoſe who recited Epic Poetry, 
and another, of thoſe who fing it. Whether this can be proved 
from other paſſages of antient authors, I know not. From this, 
it certainly cannot. Ariſtotle ſays, KAl gc Hod r. KAI d οον ]. 
Whatever the 9:x%» was, he is here . diſtinguiſhed from the 
perwdu—the rhapſodi ſt. 

That the rhapſodiſts did not, in the ſtrict and muyfical ſenſe, at 
leaſt, of the word, ng the verſes of Homer, but recited or de- 


claimed them only, we may pretty ſafely infer, from what is ex- 
preſsly faid of Epic Poetry at the beginning of this work — 


that © it imitates by words only,” without melody and rhythm— 
1. e. without ,t This, indeed, will not prove that Epic Poetry 


was never ſung, any more than what was ſaid of Tragedy—that 
it imitates by words and mic —will prove that it was never recited, 


or read. Yet the leaſt, I think, that can be inferred from it, is, 
that Epic Poetry was, in general, and for the moſt part, recited or 
declaimed only; and, conſequently, that the rhapſoaz/ts, properly 
ſo called, being the eſtabliſhed performers of Epic Poetry, as the 


d Harris, Philo. Arrang. p. 47. 


© This paſſage is much miſtaken by M. Batteux, who renders it, « Qu'on peut | 


« faire des geſtes en recitant Epopee,----qu'on peut meme chanter,”” &, Faire des 
geſtes, comes far ſhort of NEPIEPLAZEZOAL o,. The xa which precedes the 


participle, pauJzvra, is omitted: and to produce his ſenſe of Jixdoramqu'on peut meme 


chanter, the Greek ſhould be ig neoioyatiolain=-cxcgyy NgAEINs 7. 
| eftors 
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actors“ were of Tragic, performed it always in that manner; 
without /ingmg, any farther, than as the tones of loud and ſuſ- 
tained declamation approach more nearly to ſinging than thoſe of 
common reading. The earlieſt Lyric Poet-Muſicians, indeed, 
as we learn from Plutarch and Athenæus, uſed to ſing even the 
hexameters of Homer and Heſod, as well as their own, to the lyre. 
But they, plainly, ſpeak of this, as of an antient practice: — roy 
T £6&v0pon, KIOAPNAIKAN mTomryv or vo [ hymns, | KOT 0 V0jhov 
exacov, TOIE EHNECI, Toi; exure, xa TOI OMHPOY, MEAH re- 
bevræ, A:AEIN ev 70 %. Plut. Dial. de Mu. P. 2074s ed. H. 
St. And afterwards— r. ds o. xaboptolror vow, 'OI TIAAAI, 88 EIIQN 
cuyigayro, Tue £dwre, & C. p. 2075. So, too, Athenæus:— 
* Chameleon, in his book about Steſichorus, xa: perudytyos yo, 
& jLOVOV H Ownee, aA xo Hod, Kau ARXINOXE, &c. KAI Chr. 

“ were even ſung.” p. 620. 

It is not, however, at all improbable, that Homer might be 
ſometimes ſung, in Ariſtotle' s time, and that this Mrafitheus, (of 
whom nothing is known, ) might be a performer in this way. 
But, that this was a diſtinct thing from palwiiz ſeems pretty clear. 


, TT“ 996 


P. 133. WurosE GESTURES RESEMBLE THOSE OF IMM0O- 
DEST WOMEN, | 


The paſſa ge of Aulus Gellius, to which J referred in my note on 
the tranſlation, as a ſtory, both curious in itſelf, and confirming | 
what was there advanced, is this. Hiſtrio in terra Grecia fuit 
e fama celebri : qui, geſtùs et vocis claritudine & venuſtate, cæteris 
's anteſtabat. Nomen fuiſſe aiunt Pol u. Tragadias poetarum 
* nobilium ſcitè atque aſſeveratè actitavit. Is Polus unicè amatum 


0 Pao, and brenprrai, are continually joined together, See Plato, in that en- 
tertaining dialogue, the Io, tom, I. p. 532, D. 535, E. and in a great many other 
places. | 


6 6 fHlium 


FF FF” MF... 4! 
e filium morte amiſit. Eum luctum quum fatis viſus eſt eluxiſſe, 
e rediit ad quæſtum artis. In eo tempore Athenis Electram So- 
*« phoclis acturus, geſtare urnam quaſi cum Oreſtis oſſibus debebat. 
« Ita compoſitum fabulæ argumentum eſt, ut, veluti fratris reliquias 
“ ferens Electra, comploret commiſereturque interitum ejus, qui 
* per vim exſtinctus exiſtimatur. Igitur Polus, lugubri habitu 
5 Electræ indutus, oſſa atque urnam a ſepulchro tulit filii; &, 
5 quaſi Oreſtis amplexus, opplevit omnia, non ſimulachris neque 
e jmitamentis, ſed luctu atque lamentis veris & ſpirantibus. 


Itaque, quum agi fabula videretur, dolor actitatus eſt.” A. Gell. 
VII. 5. 


NO N AM.. 


P. 134. THE MusIC AND THE DECORATION, BY THE 
LATTER OP WHICH THE ILLUSION IS HEIGHTENED, &c. 


The Greek, here, in either of the two readings warranted by 
manuſcript authority, is unſatisfaftory and ſuſpicious, and the 
ſenſe, conſequently, uncertain, The reading. of the old editions. 
1S—0/ MG THE Nov EMIGAYT OU EVERYESATC : which Victorius renders— 
% her quam voluptates percipiunt evidentiſſime : “e through, or by 
*© means of, which, they perceive the pleaſures moſt evidently.” No- 
thing can well be more harſh, or ſtrange. —emigarra—they per- 
ceive :—H/ho ? — The ſpectators. To this mode of ſpeaking, 
however, I ſhould not object; becauſe this ig, of 6 avewror, 18 
frequent in both the Greek and Latin writers. Thus, in the be- 
ginning of this chapter, 2, This anſwers to that very con- 
venient idiom, of which the French make ſo much uſe, and which 
we ſo often find the want of s agite -o appergoit, &c . 
7 ” Bus, 
See Sand. Minerv. IV. 4, and Periz. note 39. 
b According to Menage, the Fr. on, is only a corruption of homme; and on dit, 
for example, was antiently written, “ huhν du.” And thus the Italian writers uſe 


40. 


— 
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But, the verb, #ricavra, will, I apprehend, by no means bear 
the ſenſe here forced upon it, of perceiving pleaſure*; or any ſenſe, 
but that of underſtanding, or knowing. Were I, therefore, obliged 
to make /ome ſenſe of this reading, it would be this: per quam 


ſguæ ęſiciuntur] voluptates, n9runt homines apertiflime:” — 


* the pleaſures, which are produced through which, are clearly 
* under/iood—well known to all. But this, I confeſs, is violent 
interpretation; and, in particular, I 49u6t whether the word kae 
is ever uſed, by Ariſtotle at leaſt, as merely ſynonymous to pago; 
as evident to reaſon or underſtanding, and oppoſed to doubtful, It 
always means, I believe, evident, clear, viſible, to She eye of imagi- 
nation. Thus, cap. xvii.— As, de Te; pub; Mονν ] “ — or 
pergs: PO OMMATAN Tibereror* B Y & ENAPTENT TATA 
"OPQN, wore IAP ATTOIE TITNOMENO TOIE IIPATTOME=- 
NOIE, &c. Theſe words ſeem to furniſh the beſt comment upon 
the paſlage in queſtion, and will perhaps lead us to the moſt rea- 


| ſonable and leaſt exceptionable interpretation of it; for perfect 


ſatisfaction is not, I think, to be expected, in the preſent condition 


of the text. We ought, ſurely, at all events, to adhere to the 
proper and clear meaning of the adverb ezpyzsare, as uſed in the - 


paſſage juſt cited ; where the word itſelf, and the explanatory ex- 


preſſions which accompany it, afford a pretty ſtrong preſumption, 


that Ariſtotle, here, meant to expreſs the particular advantage which” 
Tragedy receives from the Ot-;, or, from actual repreſentation *, 


vom. Thus“ quando vom ſe waccorge.” Tuſſo's Aminta.—<« Lom dice.” Petrarch, 
Son, 190, &c. And thus the Germans uſe the word man : man ſaght— men ſay— 
they ſay, &c.—See Menage's Offervaz. ſapra l' Aminta, 


e Yie. himſelf admits this objection: « Verbum hoc (eniravras) inſolens videtur 

in hoc ſignificatu.“ 
* So the paſſage was 8 by the editor of the Ox. ed. without accents, 
1760, who refers di 1; to the cdi, and propolcs this emendation * d % (ſcil. e) 


THE HAONHE ounravrai A evapyerata—< per quam, voluptatis pars evidentiſſima 
co efficitur; quippe quæ oculis ſubjeCta eſt hdelibus,” But I cannot think that Ari- 


ſtotle would have written, 9% HZ, THE n, 
8 as 


as giving to the imitation the greateſt poſſible rea/ity of effect, and 
producing the moſt perfect illuſion in the ſpectator. Vet this, it 
muſt be owned, is very obſcurely expreſſed, if it be exprefled, by 
the Greek; which, according to the be/f reading, that of Victo- 
rius, and of many MSS*, will ſtand thus: was irs, 2 [uixpov gd. 
ru ſuuc ne ke THY ow EN, di 35 AI HAONAL EYNIETANTAI g- 
vegaræ: that is, according to the only ſenſe which I can find for it— 
and the decoration, or ſpectacle; by means of which, the plea- 
<« ſures we receive, from Tragedy*, are rendered more ſenſible, 
« ſtriking, illuſive, &c, But many objections may, undoubtedly, 
be made. For the fair and literal verſion would be this: “ by 
* means of which, the pleaſures are formed, compoſed, conſiructed, or 
&* conftituted', in the cleareſt and moſt viſible manner.” I give, 
here, what I apprehend to be the only fair ſenſe of the verb, ov- 
gacbal; but it ſeems to be, by no means, the proper word in this 
place, and probably is not the word which Ariſtotle wrote. If 
any one MS. would offer me ITAP:i5avra:, I would readily accept it. 
lian, deſcribing the effect of a trumpet, ſounding ſuddenly, at 
the inſtant when a famous painting was exhibited, of a warrior in 
the act of ruſhing to the battle, ſays—apua re & To per@ nue ro 
TE%Xv Kou Geo Ac ECEIVUTO 7 YouPn ou 0 geri g ONE rETo, Th 
e. ENAPTELTEPAN Ty OavT&oiov Y exGonbevr . Eri au MUANAGY 
IMAPALTHEANTOE: 2. e. preſenting to the imagination a ſtill 
* more lively and ſtriking image“. But again—a, qc, is not 


4 See Mr. Winſtanley's edition, 

It is, certainly, moſt natural to underſtand the pleaſures of the muſic and decora- 
tion to be here ſpoken of. And ſo it is generally underitood. But | cannot ſee how 
the words will admit that ſenſe : for the Greek does not ſay “ by which the mot ſen- 
fible and ffriking pleaſures are produced, but, © by which the pleaſures (i. e. fome other 
« yleaſures,) are produced in the moſt ſenſible and ſtriking way ''—trapyerara. Lo 
expreſs the other ſenſe, Ariſtotle would probably have written, evepyerara 30 ns as | 
dyegyeccrrai OUVISGVTAL nova 


f Vick. —conflantur —coagmentantur, And, indeed, in this ſenſe, and no other, 

is the verb owiracdas uſed throughout the treatile, | 
Var. Hiſt, II. 44. 
"2 BE what 
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what one would expect here. To ſpeak, indeed, of terror and 
pity, as the pleaſures of Tragedy, is perfectly agreeable, both to the 
doctrine, and to the language, of the author, throughout“. But, 
it is not, properly, the plegſure—it is not the terror, or the pit) 
that is rendered more kvagyes; but that pleaſure is heightened by 
the action being rendered ſo. ä 

Upon the whole, however, I ſee no other meaning that can be 
obtained from the words, without ſtill greater violence and impro- 
bability of interpretation. Dacier, Batteux, and Goulſton, make 
the aſſertion d. Ja, &c. relate to both muſic and decoration. 


But it is, ſurely, quite unwarrantable to give to-. H, the ſenſe 


of, q *QN, or d *AIN. Beſides that the muſic, however great the 
pleaſure it may afford, cannot, I think, properly be conſidered as 
contributing to the eapyan, or as heightening the luſion, of Tra- 
gedy. Victorius, who read—Tyv perm ww TAL 'OFEIE, very 
conſiſtently made 4; refer to peo:y only: and Caſtelvetro very pro- 
perly obſerves, that, © if we read ee le predette parole 
&* [i. e. 0; 15 d y0%, x. T. ax. ] havranno riſpetto alla viſta; & 
„ conteneranno la commendatione della detta viſta, per la quale ſi 
&« conftituiſea il diletto pitt manifeſtamente che non fi fa per le parole 
* dell' epopea.” p. 690. He appears, I think, to have underſtood 
the paſſage in the way I have propoſed. But he mentions another 
reading, which I have not ſeen noticed anywhere elſe—wEpyegara'. 
This had occurred to me, formerly, as a conjecture, before I had 
ſeen Caſtelvetro's commentary. But it gives much the ſame ſenſe, 


and would remove no difficulty with reſpect to the paſſage 7z/e/; 


though, as I ſhall preſently have occaſion to obſerve, it might ſuit 
better with what follows. | 


b See NOTE 277. 


3 « Alcuni teſti leggono ivegyerata,” oo 


NOTE 
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P. 134. IT HAS THE ADVANTAGE OF GREATER CLEAR- 
NESS—AS WELL IN READING, AS IN REPRESENTATION. 


Era, x T0 Evagye; Se., K EN TH coryviooet, Kou ker. 7 8 
It ſeems rather ſtrange, that, immediately after mentioning the 
7 of the Odhis, Ariſtotle ſhould ſay—“ Then, it has 4% the 
Lege, &c, It was this which induced me to ſuſpect, that for 
erapye5xru, in the preceding paſſage, we ſhould read—wEpyegare : 
«© By means of which, [i. e. of the aic,] the pleaſures we receive 
* from Tragedy (thoſe, of terror and pity excited by imitation, as he 
e ſays cap. xiv*.] are rendered more forcible and efficacious.” But 
the objection is, perhaps, not of ſufficient force to warrant a de- 
parture from the eſtabliſhed reading of all the manuſcripts, bv 
Yyeoara: and we may, well enough, underſtand the author, as if he 
had ſaid—* Then, farther, another advantage is, that Tragedy 
«© has Yhis e evergyes, not only on the ſtage, and on account of the 
« Olhig, but even in reading alſo.” 
That BIR YVWOE 18 right, (not dvaryrugot,) I cannot entertain a 
doubt. Nothing can be more evidently nonſenſical than this 
diſtinction “ both in the diſcoveries, and in the incidents; 2 AS -1T A 
diſcovery were not an incident. 
The expreſſion, e. r 6 /, for, in repreſentation, acting, per- 
formance, &c. ſeems liable to no difficulty. Thus, De Rep. VIII. 
p-· 455, Mor tx %, ZEP NN from what happens in the performance 
of ſuch muſic*. And ſee ibid. cap. vi. throughout which, toys is 
repeatedly uſed for muſical performance; particularly, p. 457, 
Ta Vavuaoia ar E, TAN EPTaN, “ ſurpriſing and elaborate 
* performance.” 


3 - aro Ag; xc O Tia winorws HAONHN. 
d See Dif. II. P. 53. | | 
4B 2- NOTE. 
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P. 134. ATTAINING THE END OF ITS IMITATION IN A 
SHORTER: COMPASS, | 


Dryden ſays of this paſſage—* It is one reaſon of Ariſtotle's, 
to prove that Tragedy is the more noble, becauſe it turns in a 
*© ſhorter compaſs; the whole action being circumſcribed within 
the ſpace of four and twenty hours. He might prove as well, 
« that a muſhroom is to be preferred before a peach, becauſe it 
« ſhoots up in the compals of a night.” &c. 

If Ariſtotle had ſaid, that T ragedy was the more aoble, becauſe: 
a Poet could compoſe a Tragedy in much leſs time than an Epic 
Poem, the fimile would have been juſtly applied. Dryden had, 
but juſt. before, ſaid, that © the ecis of Tragedy are too violent 
« to be laſting.” But he did not give himſelf time to ſee, that 
Tragedy owes this greater violence of ect to the ſhortneſs of its 


plan; that is, to its ſtricter unity, its more concentrated and un- 


broken intereſt, its © cloſe accelerated plot“; to that abpoov, as 
Ariſtotle calls it, ſo eſſential to the purpoſe of Tragedy, which is, 
to give the plegſure of ſtrong emotion. The Epic Poem is of too 
tedious a length, too various and epiſodic, to produce t effect in 
the ſame degree as Tragedy, which is read, or ſeen, at ance, and, 
without interruption. 

But the caſe was, that Dryden, (who, as 2 have before had oc- 
caſion to remark *, appears to have taken his idea of Ariſtotle from: 
French tranſlation,) wrote this in the preface to his tranſlation. of 


Dr. Hurd's Diſc. on Poet. Imit. p. 140. 
» P. 187, nate (d). 


an 
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an Epic Poem; on the contrary, when he was N on Hg 
de gave Traged) the Nee, 8 


N 0 T BE 274. 


P. 134. His Poem, IF PROPORTIONABLY CONTRACTED, 
WILL APPEAR CURTAILED. 8 


Mog. Nothing is more diverting than the explanation which 
fome commentators give of this word, and its application here. 
The Poem, it ſeems, is compared to the tail of a mouſe, or a rat, 
which grows leſs and leſs towards the end.“ werſius extremum at- 
* tenuata*.” 1 never heard, that any naturaliſts have obſeryed. 
this property to be peculiar to the tails of rats and mice. The 
fact ſeems to be, that the words puzpo, and perpoy, however their 
etymologies may appear to differ, have both the ſame meaning 
that of cropped, curtailed, fronquè, as M. Batteux tranſlates it. 
Mazg©- 5IN©», 7.0. 6 KATH T0 TENG» EXXATTWY Xp. [ Hephaſt. P.92, ed. 
De Pauw.}—To which is oppoſed, doXexcowgSo—a long-tailed verſe : 
9 KQ&TH To re. TREOVGC 2V TUANa (on. 

In the Rhetoric, Ariſtotle applies pave to a period that is too 
ſhort, and diſappoints the ear by ending abruptly. The paſſage 
is curious for its expreſſion, and illuſtrates both the word itſelf, 
and its application, here, to a Poem, which diſappoints the expec 
tation of a reader in the ſame manner, by ending before its time. 
At de, K T% Hwy. Ou THC TEpIo0s5, unre MEIOYPOYLE ect, 2 
MaK PAL! To pe ya MIKPON Hi. . lego] TEIFTT HAY TONAGKG TOE 


© ' Preface to the Aneid. 


4 « Though Tragedy. be juftly preferred above the other” i. e: the Epic Poem. 
Lay on e Pocſy. | 


S8o Robortell), Victorius, Goulſton.—“ Appaia una ceda di topo.” Caſtelvetro. 
* Venga ella a far' apparentia di coda di ſorcia, col ſus. fine angiſto. Piccol. 


70 


858 . 


roy Gxportrul* c, ag, d rav, ETL ôghͥ ert TO MOppiy Nut T0 fut oy & 
exe & sur os, ANTIEITALOH: Tavraues, OION, ITPOEIITAIEIN 
yiyveo0ou, d Ty ANTIKPOYEIN. Rhef. III. 9, p. 592, ed. Duval. 


-* 00a Wh 
P. 134. Ir EXTENDED TO THE USUAL LENGTH—, 


Axor Tw Ts peros pan, Almoſt all the commentators 
and tranſlators underſtand—anfwerable to the length of the metre. 
And this is, certainly, the moſt obvious and unforced ſenſe of the 
words : for, had Ariſtotle meant, by were, the ſtandard meaſure, 
or /ength, of the Poem, as other commentators underſtand it, he, 
probably, would have rather ſaid—r7w rs MHKOYE METPQ: *. 
Merpey is ſo uſed in the paſſage given in the laſt note: ro METPON 
4 EE & £xuTw oos. If, however, metre be the ſenſe, (for, after all, 
the paſſage is ambiguous,) the expreſſion muſt, I think, be under- 
ſtood as a ſhort way of ſaying—** conformable to the uſual length 
of Poems in that metre” —of Poems in heroic verſe. See what 
is faid, cap. xxiv. about the adaptation of the hexameter to Epic 
Poetry: #045 MAKPAN Jov5a0w 6 aA TETONKEY 7 Tw ie. cannot 
conceive that Ariſtotle meant to ſay, that the length of the Epic 
Poem was proportioned, or ought to be proportioned, to the /engrh 
of the metre, Yet ſo the commentators. * Si—Poeta ſecutus 
«« fuerit longitudinem, quæ izſtar videtur ejus carminis. Vift.— 
« $57 cum metri longitudine provehatur. Goulſt. &c. It was not the 
length of the hexameter which made it the fitteſt meaſure for 
heroic Poetry, but the nature of the feet of which it is compoſed ; 
and on that account it was preferred, as $UTAWTHTOY Hu oe 
ry fuer Cap. xxiv. The length of a verſe is to be meaſured by 
the times (xg) which compoſe it. Now the hexameter is but 


As, wn; g, cap. Xxiv. and cap. vii. 


8 one 
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one third longer than the Tambic trimeter ; their reſpective times 
being 24, and 18: ſo that the length of an Epic Poem would be 
ſtrictly proportioned to the length of its verſe—7ew 7 lere proce 
were it longer by one third only than a Tragedy. 


N „ 
P. 134. Divo. 


"Yozey—watery. Ariſtotle uſes the Gare metaphor in the fol- 
lowing paſſage of his ſecond book De Republics, where, oppoſing 
the community of wives and children propoſed by Plato“, he very 


juſtly objects, that it would weaken the bond of ſocial union, by 
_ diluting the ſocial affections, and deſtroying— 


Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſon, and brother 


Par. Loft, IV. 756. 

—Ey d T1 Toa, Thy OLAIAN YM, TAAPH yieoldai, di THY 10 
vp TV reibr ie, N Ru NEYEW ron s, 1 b, re, I MUTED» 
Lov. Qœreg Yap purgov YAUKU, Eg TONY Udtp fixer, ovaurbyro Toe Y 
Xpary BTW qe wa H OKAOTHTH T1 MEG HNANNES, TV TO ron 


bo h -. T. A. I ſtop there, becauſe the paſſage is evi- 
dently defective, though the ſenſe is plain. 


* Rep, V 


d He alludes here to Plato's expreſſions, who contended, on the contrary, that the 
bond of ſocial unity muſt be the cloſer, where all the citizens -& pherurra—— 
T& roscꝛde pp, To dr EM ON, x To OTK EMON, p. 350, ed. Malſſ. 


NOTE 


2 TL 277. 


P. 135. AND, ALSO, IN THE PECULIAR END AT WHICH IT 
AIMS—. 


Kai, Eri, r THY rex E . The expreſſion is ambiguous. It 
may mean, either the end, or buſineſs, of the Poetic art in general, 
or, that of Tragedy of the Tragic art*. The latter, however, 
ſeems, pretty clearly, to be the meaning: for his exprefſion—7rzroy 
TE DET Tut, RAI ETI Tw rug TENG 50 % — ſhews the author to 
be ſneaking, here, of a diſtindt advantage. But, if we underſtand 
it to mean, that Tragedy anſwers the end of Poetry better than the 
Epic, this cannot be conſidered as an advantage diſtinct from thoſe 
enumerated before, which are, plainly, ſuch as contribute to the 


general end of Poetry—that of giving pleaſure—of intereſting, de- 


lighting, ſtriking, &c. Whereas, if the peculiar end of Tragedy 
be ſaperior to that of Epic Poetry, this, indeed, 1s an additional 
and ſeparate advantage. Beſides, the parenthetical inſertion which 
immediately follows de DAP, & Ty Tuxeorav 10m voie & (i. e. 
the Epic and Tragic Poems,) aa Ty wu —plainly implies, 
that the TEY WIG 25%, of which he had been ſpeaking, Was that of 
affording the particular pleaſure proper to the ſpecies. And thus, 
too, the word : e is uſed in other paſſages: . e %, cap. vi. 
and cap. Xl. 

The words, porno Te TEE; TUYYAVETH, preſent a Gmilar, but 
more embarraſſing, ambiguity. Is 2 , here, the end of Poetry, 
or the end of Tragedy? If we take it in the latter ſenſe, Ariſtotle 
will ſay, that Tragedy is ſuperior, both becauſe its end- the pe- 
culiar effect which it purpoſes to produce is ſuperior to that of 


See NOTE 267, 


7 the 
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the Epic Poem, and, becauſe it attains that end more perfectly 
than the Epic attains its end. But this Ariſtotle has not 
proved, not does it appear to be true. On the other hand, if 
we underſtand . to mean the end of the poetic art“, it is 
obviouſly true, that, if Tragedy be ſuperior in all thoſe reſpects 
which he had mentioned in its cloſer unity, its brevity, its ewapyac, 
its uſic, and its decorations —and, bejides, (xo er:) in the ſpecific end 


at which it aims—it muſt, on the whole, be preferable to the 


Epic Poem, as anſwering more effoctually the end of Poetry, by 
giving greater pleaſure. 

For, that this, in Ariſtotle's view, was the great end of the art, 
and of all its branches, appears, if I miſtake not, evidently, from 
many other paſſages of this treatiſe, as well as from that now 
before us. Nor does he, any where, appear to me to give any 
countenance to an idea, which rational criticiſm has, now, pretty 
well exploded that utility. and inſtructiom are the end of Poetry. 
That it may indeed be rendered, in ſome degree, uſeful and im- 
proving, few will deny; none, that it ought? to be made fo, if it 
can. But, that the chief end and purpoſe of Poetry is to. in/trut? 
—that Homer wrote his [ad on purpoſe to teach mankind the 
miſchiefs of diſcord among chiefs, and his Odyſſey, to prove to 
them the advantages of ſtaying at home and taking care of their 
families.*—this is ſo manifeſtly abſurd, that one is really aſtoniſhed: 
to ſee ſo many, writers, one after the other, diſcourſing gravely in 
defence of it*. 1 


It 
b As it 0 in a ſimilar expreſſion, 1 xxv. which favours the ſame ſenſe here: 


« ; e T, T8 reg T8 Gurl. e. of Poetry in general. 


© « La verite qui ſert de fond 3 a cette fiction, et qui avec elle ne la Fable, eſt, 


« Due Pabſence dᷣ une perſonne hors de chez ſoi, ou qui wa point Peil @ ce qui 5 fait, y 
« cauſe: de grand deſordres.”—And again“ Ces grands noms de Rois, de Heros, 
« P Achille, d'Agamemnon, & d'Ulylle, ne rue = moins les derniers Bour- 
4 geois, &c. Du Poeme Ep. I. 10. 


= Raga in b p. 369, &c. of his Annot, nella Poet. d d Aft „. And 
BY 4 C the 
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It is true indeed, that Ariſtotle, in his account of Tragedy, 
mentions the correction and refinement of the paſſions, pity, terror, 
&c. as a uſeful ee of Tragic repreſentations. But he no where, 
either in his definition, where we might ſurely have expected him 
to be explicit, or in any other part of his book, calls that effect 
the end of Tragedy. All his expreſſions prove, that his end, both 
of Tragic and of Epic Poetry, was pleaſure; though, with reſpect 
to Tragedy, he aſſerts, (by way, as I have before ſuggeſted, of 
obviating Plato's objections to it*,) that the pleaſure arifing from 
it was ſo far from being pernicious, that it was even uſeful; ſo 
far from inflaming the paſſions of men, that it tended, on the con- 
trary, to purify and moderate them in common life. When the 
reader ſees the expreſſions, to which I allude, laid together, he 


Will hardly, I think, entertain any doubt upon this head.—ra 


fee gig. Gre FTXADQPET' I Teredla, pubs {4527 g, &Xœ. cap. Vi. 
eg. de S aUTY d- Teapediag HAONH. cap. Xul. —z v Txray der 
Fureu 'HAONHN amo Tecywoins, aanu THN 'OIKEIAN. _ ET& ds T1v 
caro EN Ka O, Oc MILLTEWS, de. HAONHN T OpcTREVAL EY TOv 90. 
cap. xiv.— , WAITE Cry ey 0ov, rom Ty OIKEIAN HAONHN. cap. 
xxiii.— u cu, 0: 45 AI HAONAl, &c. cap. ult.—0a yop 8 Ty ru 
yeouz HAONHN , ͤ AT TAT, Axe Ty Ege. wid. 

From all this it appears, I think, indubitably, that the great 
end of Poetry in general, was, in Ariſtotle's opinion, to give plea- 


the reader may ſee, if he has any ſtomach to ſee, the diſguſting nonſenſe of Le Boſſu 
upon this ſubject, ch. ii. iii. iv. &c. of his firſt book. By way of perfect contraſt, he 
may then turn to the Diſſertation on the Idea of Univerſal Poetry, [Dr. Hurd's Hor. 
vol. ii.] See alſo Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on Poetry and Mufic, ch. i.— This abſurd notion 
was alſo long ago combated in a maſterly manner by that fine and Philoſophical Writer, 
La Motte, in the diſcourſe prefixed to his Odes, p. PE. 


* NoTE 45, p. 239. 


This looks much, as if he would have aſſented to the rational aſſertion of Era- 
tehenes, which Strabo combats, — mom Tara oroxagralai YIXADNTIAL, Or 
AIAAEZKAAIAZ, Strabo, p. 15. And ſce the Dill. on the Idea of Univ. 1 above 
referred to. 


10 * 
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ſure; as Caſtelvetro, long ago, rightly contended. “ Coloro, che 


* vogliono, che la poeſia ſia trovata principalmente per giovare, 
69 per giovare & per dilettare inſieme, veggano che non s' oppon- 
* gano all' autorita d'Ariſtotele, il quale, qui ed altrove, non par 
* che le aſſegni altro, che diletto; e fe pure le concede alcuno giova- 
* mento, gliele concede per accidente ; come ò la purgatione dello ſpa- 
ee vento & della compaſſione per mez20 della Tragedia.” p. 505. 

The peculiar end of Tragedy, he has expreſsly told us, is to 
afford that pleaſure, which reſults from fictitious terror and pity : 
TY amo tes ua Dolls Ma wn; 15m. What he regarded as the 
peculiar end of Epic Poetry, I obſerve that he has no where diſ- 
tinctly ſaid. But from what he has ſaid, of the advantages which 
its plan affords, with reſpect to grandeur, and variety, and the ad- 
miſſion of the wonderful and farprijing®, and allo of the ſuperior 
richneſs of its language, we may collect, that his ideas on this 
ſubject accorded with thoſe of the beſt modern critics ; and that 
he held the end of the Epic Poem to be, according to the exact 
deſcription of an eminent writer, ** admiration, produced by a 
ce grandeur of deſign, and variety of important incidents, and /u/- 
ic fained by all the energy and minute particularity of deſcription ' 

This end, however, and theſe peculiar advantages, of the Epic 
plan, Ariſtotle has not, as I have before remarked ©, brought for- 
ward, to complete the compariſon in this chapter : but he plainly, 
and, I think, juſtly, conſidered them as more than compenſated 


by the cloſer intereſt, more perfect illuſion, ſtronger emotion, deeper 


impreſſion, and, in hie view, more uſeful tendency, of Tragedy. 
The Epic Poem loſes in force of ect, what it gains in variety; 
in nature and paſhon, what it gains in grandeur and ſublimity. 
The very neceſſity, and the merit, of its variety, and of the sei- 


* Cap. xxiv.—Tranſfl, Part III. Set. 2. 
b Cap. XXil. ad fin. and cap. XX1V.—Ato #% watt; & . Tranſl. p. 113, and 117. 
Dr. Hurd's Diſc. eu Poet. Imit. p. 141. 
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due GH,, enero, are a confeſſion of its defects, as implying 


a too great extent of plan, a feebleneſs of intereſt, a want of relief. 

1 | It ſeems, indeed, to be the great art of the Epic Poet, to make us 
4 amends, by the ſtriking beauty of particular parts, for the fatigue 

Wo 1 and ennui which unavoidably reſults, more or leſs, from the whole. 

F A ſtrong proof of the ſuperiority of Tragedy, and of the juſtneſs 
| 


of Ariſtotle's deciſion, is, that every reader is moſt delighted with 
the Epiſodes of Epic Poetry; with thoſe ſubordinate and more 
compreſſed actions, which give us the very pleaſure of Tragedy 
; | which intereſt and affect us by exciting pity and terror: with the 

| meeting of Hector and Andromache, and the ſupplication of Priam 
to Achilles for the body of his ſon, in the Iliad; with the love, 
deſpair, and death, of Dido, the epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus, and 
the parting ſcene between old Evander and his ſon, in the Æneid “. 

But though, of all the pleaſures which Poetry, or Muſic, or 
Painting, can afford, the pleaſure of emotion deſerves to be eſteemed 
the greateſt, yet all thoſe arts certainly afford conſiderable pleaſures 
of other kinds; and, perhaps, to do full juſtice to the Epic Poem, 
we ought not to characterize it by any one particular and principal 
pleaſure, but by that variety, which is peculiar to it, and which 
comprehends, in ſome degree or other, every ſort of pleaſure, that 
Serious Poetry can give". Whatever, therefore, may be decided 


| Cap. xxiv. 

„ An. VIII. 557, &c.— particularly, from v. 572 to 584. I do not know any 
where a finer example of natural pathos, heightened by the niceſt ſelection of expreſ- 
ſion, and by ſuch harmony of verſification, as would almoſt make nonſenſe paſs upon 
the underſtanding for ſenſe, through the recommendation, if I may be allowed ſuch 
an expreſſion, of the ear. 


Some writers give ſtill greater latitude to the variety of Epic Poetry. And in- 
deed, if what ſhould, or may, be done, is to be determined by what has been done by 
the beſt Epic Poets - by Homer, Virgil, and Taſſo, (for Arioſto is a comic Poet, ) 

: it even admits, occaſionally, of ſome departure from rigid dignity, and of ſome ap- 
| proach, at leaſt, to the ſmile of Comedy, though not to the broad laugh of Farce. 
| See Lord Kaims, Elem. of Criticiſm, vol, is p. 289, and the treatiſe IIe Oungs nonoews, 
y p. 257, Vol. v. of Ed, Hom, Erneſt. 


with 
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with reſpect to the comparative excellence of the Poems themſelves, 
we may ſafely perhaps aſſent to the general deciſion of criticiſm, 
reſpecting the comparative merits of the Poets, and allow, that 
< the firſt praiſe of genius is due to the writer of an Epic Poem; 
* as it requires an aſſemblage of all the powers which are ſingly 
* ſufficient for other compoſitions*.” 


* Dr, Johnſon's Life of Milton, 


r 
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4 ADDITIONS axv CORRECTIONS. 

L AGE 15, Nite (w). It ought to have been mentioned, that this book of the 
3 Odyſley was not tranſlated by Pope himſelf, but by Fenton. 


P. 95, By AOATHO.] Perhaps I ought rather to have adhered to the old and 
beſt authenticated reading, &ya%, Vidtorius found Ayafuy only in one MS. and was 
induced to prefer it, principally becauſe the other reading could not well be recon- 
ciled with h:s interpretation of the paſſage. He alſo objects, that the conjunction, 
x24, in that reading, would have no meaning, “cum eſſet, ilio pacto, nihil quod copu- 
« /aret,” But xai muſt then be rendered etiam, and, indeed, can be underſtood no 
} . otherwiſe, if we read &yavo; and the ſenſe will be“ as Achilles is made a good 


1 « character even by Homer” as if he had added—who has ſo well obſerved the ua, 
L the hiſtorical likeneſs, and has painted in ſo ſtrong colours the angry violence of his 
| | temper. This ſenſe would be ſufficiently expreſſed in my tran{lation, by reading — 
7 « as Achilles is drawn, even by HoMER.” 
| = P. 121, Nite 9g. © But that part,” &.] I found reaſon to alter my opinion, 
* | and the NOTE referred to, after this note on the tranſlation was printed. Dele, 
1 therefore, But that part,” &c. to “ Sea. 22,” inclulively. And read -es the 
| NOTE, | 
| | P. 171. It eſcaped me, till that note was printed, that Ælian alfo fays, «© Dio- 
{ « nyſius the Colophonian :** it muſt therefore be allowed to be probable, that if Ariſtotle 
[ and Plutarch ſpeak of the ſame painter, ſo do alſo Ariſtotle and Milian. The difficulty, 
| however, pointed out, of reconciling Zlian's account with that of Ariſtotle, will 
© | {ſtill remain. 
„ P. 195. Though I think it clear, that Stanley miſunderſtood the paſſage of 
| Alriſtotle, I confeſs it is by no means clear, that he miſunderſtood that of Philoſtratus. 
1 | | | This, therefore, was too haſtily advanced; for though the general uſe of the adverb 


anutaony 


ADDITIONS and CORRECTIONS. 


 &norady certainly favours the ſenſe in which I underſtood the paſſage, yet I fear there 

is no good authority for the word xo/@>, uſed as we uſe chorus, to ſignify the choral 
ode or ſong. It always, I believe, means the choral performers, The verb, cv,, 
alſo contributed to miſlead me, if I was miſled; as it is more applicable to the con- 


tration of prolixity, than to the diminution of number. Vet it is uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe, and on the ſame ſubject, by Ful. Pollux, IV. 15, ad finem. 


P. 289. See alſo the deſcription, in the Trachiniæ of Sophocles, of Hercules 
daſhing out the brains of Lichas againſt a rock, v. 779—782. 


P. 300. © Purple dreſſes,” &.] — — om D curder;, 
IMATIA XPTCA * T XOP O, pax©®- Poper. 


Tranſlated by Grotiuss — — — (Aut lectus ſcene præbitor, 
« Aureas gregi cum veſtes dederit, fert centunculum.” ? 


Antiphanes, apud Athen. p. 103. 
Grotii Excerpta, &c. p. 627. 


P. 374» NoTE 135. The alteration, however, from GEArm, to ITOIHrw, is 


rather violent; and it is ſuggeſted to me by Caſtelvetro's conjecture, that Ariſtotle | 


might, perhaps, expreſs the ſenſe given by Dacier, without uſing the word Tomrm, 
and that what he ſaid might be this: “which eſcaped him [i. e. Carcinus] for want 


cc of ſeeing the action, as a ſpectator.—ò un ooure NE [or QETIEP] bear I ſc. evra] 


ED,. This is favoured by the preceding expreſſion,— OPON, QEIEP Tag 
euro Ye Toi Tpattoutyog. 


P. 394. © radio- never uſed but to ſignify a child.” ']—Unleſs UTTOKOCIFINWG, as a 
term of endearment; as we often apply child to a grown perſon: a ſenſe in which it 
can hardly be uſed here. | 


„ One Tragedy at each different feſtival.“] And thus, I find, Menage 
underſtood, © On ne repreſentoit, chacun de ces jours-la, 4, poeme de chaque 
« poete. Pratique de Theatre, par D'Aubignac, ii. p. 48. 
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OF POETS, CRITICS, PHILOSOPHERS, &c. 


| MENTIONED BY ARISTOTLE. 


na 


A. 


Ascnuvrvs Page 72. 102. 117, 112. 


Acar no 82. 95. 102, 103.—A Tragic Poet, the contem - 
porary of Socrates, Euripides, &c. A few fragments only of his works remain, 
which confirm the account given by antient writers of his ſtyle; that it 
abounded with ornamental refinements, and particularly with antitheſes. [See 
Alian, V. H. XIV. 13. and Ari/teph, Theſmeph. v. 58, &c. and Kuſter's note. 
The following lines may aitord a pretty good ſpecimen of his turn, both of 
writing and thinking : | 


Texm ruxm krete, Has run rex. 
| Ariſt. Ethic, Me. VI. 5. 
To wev Tapepyor, £0700 g, Tuzueha, 
To d ra ag Wage, ExTOVEurha. 
Atben. V. init. 


See alſo NoTE 156,—Grotii Excerpta ex Trag. &c. p. 437. Bayle, Art, 
AGATHON. And Sydenham's tranſlation of the Zuunoowy of Plato, (The Ban- 
quet,) p. 9, 10. 122, note 96. 


ARIPHRADES - - - - - 112, He is known only by the wretched piece 
of proſaic criticiſm there mentioned, 


ARISTOPHANES - - 69. 
| 4 D ASTYDAMAS 
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NW © WA 
ASTYDAMas - = Page 91. There were two Fragic Poets of this name, 


father and ſon. The former is faid to have written not fewer than 240 Tra- 
gedies. Suidas :—who has alſo recorded his vanity, art. Laurmy travis. 


C. 


Carrippipes » - = 132, 133. A famous Tragic actor. See Plutarch, 
Apophthegm. Lacon. p. 376, ed. H. St. From the ſtory there told, it ſeems 
probable enough, though, I think, by no means certain, that the proverbial 
expreſſion, Tęayu O- rie-, (Em tw rag atiay EEMNYNOMENAN, Suid. and 
Heſych.) might, as it has been ſuppoſed, have originally alluded to the vanity 
of this actor. In the Sympoſium of Xenophon, when the buffoon, Philip, is 
aſked—Em To yeroroi ueyz Mog; —he anſwers, Amaioregoy Y, dic, N KAA- 
AIIIHIAH 6 bon, oo YITEPEEMNTNETAL ors. dv H g nacuovrag IgE. 
p. 880, ed. Leunclavii.— It ſeems much more doubtful, whether the paſſages 
referred to by Dacier, in Suetonius, Tiber. cap. 38. and Cic. ad Attic, lib. xiii. 
ep. 12, have the ſame alluſion. 


CARcI uss =—- =- 95. 98. Of this Tragic Poet only a few trifling lines 
are preſerved. What Suidas ſays of him gives us no very high idea of his 
genius; 3 viz. that, of 160 Tragedies which he compoſed, one only obtained the 
prize in the dramatic conteſts. 


CHAREMON - - - 67. 118,—See NoTE 11. For the paſſage there men- 
tioned, and other fragments, the reader may alſo ſee Grotii Excerpta, p. 845, 


and Sir William Jones's Pocſ. AMiat. Comment. p. 408. 


CHioniDes - - - 69. One of the earlieſt and moſt eminent Athenian: 
Poets of the o Comedy. Suidas, 


CLEOPHON = = 68. 110. See NOTE 14. 


CRATES - - - - 74. He is ſaid to have flouriſhed about 12 or 1 5 years: 
before Ariſtophanes ; of courſe, in the time of the old Comedy. 


. 
Dic zocents - =- = 96, Tragic and Dithyrambic Poet. Suid. 


ion ysiubvs =- - 68. See NOTE 12, and the additions and corrections. 


K. 


EMPDOCIEe E 657. 108. 128, The Sicilian Poet-philoſopher, contem- 


porary with Sophocles. See NoTESs 8 and 9, and p. 128, note 4. He is often 
quoted by Ariſtotle, and many fragments of his Poetry are preſerved in various 
antient authors. See Diog. Laert. in vita; the Pogis Phileſophica of H. 
Stephens, &c. | | 


EPlICHARMUS 
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FV 
Eprcnarmus - Page 69. 73.—of Syracuſe, a philoſophical and a comic Poet. 
The names of 40 of his Comedies are recorded, and a conſiderable number of 


fragments from them, and ſome from his philoſophical poetry, are extant. See 
 Grotii Excerpta, and the Poeſ. Phileſ. of H. Stephens. 


EveiiD - - 111. Of what Euclid Ariſtotle ſpeaks, it ſeems impoſ- 
ſible to aſcertain. Victorius ſays, he is here called the old Euclid, to diſtinguiſh 
him from Euclid the philoſopher, the diſciple of Socrates, and founder of the 
Moegaric ſect. ¶ Diog. Laert. in vitd.] But as that Euclid flouriſhed, according 
to the common account, about 60 years before Ariſtotle, he might well 
enough be called 5 &gxai@®, and there is certainly no improbability in ſuppoſing 
a cavilling logician to have been alſo a cavilling critic. See Diog. Laert. and 
Bayle, art. EucLipe. 


EuRiPIDEs « =» = B88, 90. 99. 102. 111, 112. 124. 131. 


. 5 


Gravco - - - = 129. Whether this was Glauco the Teian mentioned by 
Ariſtotle, Rhet. III. r, as Dacier aſſerts after Robortelli, is very uncertain.,—-L 
know not why Goulſton, in his verſton, calls him * Glauco Sophi/ta.” 


H. 


| Hecemon <« + = 68, See NOTE 15. 


=" 


HERODO Tus - < B82. 
'Hipeias, of Thaſos - 
HaMER - - - - - G7, 68, 69. 71. 80. 95. 111. 115, 116. 118, 119. 121. 


127,—known, I believe, only from this mention of him. 


M. 
Macvxs = - - 69. An Athenian Poet of the old Comedy. Suzdas. 


MnasITHEUS - - - 133.—0ft whom nothing more is known. 


MyNISCUS = =- - =- 132, I do not know that he is any where elſe mentioned, 
except by Athenæus, who calls him © the Tragic after, Myniſcus,” and gives 
him an honourable place in his Memoirs of Gluttony, lib. viii. p. 344. 


N, 


N1cocnarrs (or NicocHaREs) 68. - - In NOTE 16, [ have, with Dacier and 
others, ſuppoſed him to be the Athenian Comic Poet, contemporary with Ari- 
ſtophanes. [Suidas.] But this ſeems doubtful. Victorius thinks, with ſome 
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CL OD = © I. 


reaſon, that Ariſtotle added, 5 Tv AE], in order to diſtinguiſh him from that 
Poet. And, farther, he is here inſtancing in narrative or Epic Poetry, and the 


Deliad was certainly a Poem of that kind. But no ſuch Poem is attributed to 
Nicochares the Comic Poet. | 


F. 


Pavson - Page 68, See NoTE 12, p. 169, 170. 


PHILOXENUS = 68. —of Cythera, contemporary with Plato; a Tragic and 
Dithyrambic Poet, famous for his muſical innovations, his jokes, and his glut- 
tony. See Dr. Burney's Hi. of Muſic, vol. i. p. 418, &c.—MMem. de I Acad. 
des Inſcrip. tome xix. p. 315, eavo,—But there were ſeveral perſons of the 
fame name, and, unfortunately, of ſimilar character, who appear to have been 
confounded with each other, even by antient writers themſelves. See Perizo- 
nius, lian, V. Hit. X. 9. 


PHoRMIS [PH ON Mos, Athen. and Suid.] — - 73: A Sicilian Comic Poet contem- 
porary with Epicharmus. 


PoLYGnoTUs - - 68. 77.—9ee NOTE 83 N. Hi . lib. xxxv. cap. 9.— 
lian, J. Hit. IV. 3. where Perizonius points out, as ſome illuſtration of the 
paſſage of Ariſtotle, cited NOTE 12, p. 169, a picture of this painter, mentioned 


by Paulanias, (in Phocicis,) which repreſented the puniſhment of an undutiful 
ſon in the infernal regions. 


PoLvIDks, the Sophiſt, 97. qq. - does not occur, that I know of, any where elſe. 
The title of 8:ph;/7 ſeems ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh him, if the name does not, 
(for in ſome MSS. it is IIo-waOE,) from Polyidus the Dithyrambic Poet, Mu- 


ſician, and Painter, mentioned by Diodor. Siculus, [lib. xiv.] and Etymol, Mag. 
voce ATM. | 


PROTAGORAS =» =- ITO4. See NOTE 165. 


| os * 
SOPHOCLES = 69. 72. 91. 94. 96, 97. 102. 124. 134. 
SOPHRON = = - G66. This famous Sicilian Poet was contemporary with Euri- 
pides. He wrote Mimes, ſome for male, and others for female characters, in 


the Doric dialect. Some very obſcure fragments are preſerved by Demetrius, 
Athenæus, &c. See NOTE 6, p. 161, 162. 


SOSISTRATUS - - 133. A rhapſodiſt. 


STHENELUS - - 110. See NOTE 194. He is mentioned, 1 believe, only by 
Ariſtotle, and by Harpocration, who records him as a Tragic Poet of the age 
of Pericles, and ſays, that he was accuſed of plagiariſm, 


T. T HEoDECTES 


s 


THEODECTES - Page 97. 100. A Rhetorician, of Phaſelis in Lycia; the 
ſcholar of Plato and Iſocrates. He is ſaid to have compoſed 50 Tragedies, and 
an Art of Rhetoric in verſe. He is frequently mentioned by Ariſtotle, Dion. 
Halicarn. Quintilian, &c. His fellow- citizens erected a ſtatue to his memory. 


See Plut. in vitd Alexandri, p. 1236, ed. H. S. Only a few trifling fragments 
of his works remain. 


TiMOTHEUS = — 68. See noTE 17. The famous Poet-muſician of Miletus, 
contemporary with Euripides. He was baniſhed by the Spartans for improving 
a muſical inſtrument by the addition of a few {trings, which they called “ diſbo- 
ce nouring the antient Muſic, and © corrupting the ears of youth: == >uuawerou Toy 
Gon; r b The words of this curious decree are preſerved by Boethius. 
See Caſaub. in Athen. p. 613, or page 66, 67, of the Ox. ed. of Aratus, The 
reader will find a full and entertaining account of Timotheus in Dr. Burney's 


Hiſt. of MAuſic, vol. i. p. 405. 
e LM R - 133,—An actor, clearly; but we know nothing 
farther. 


X. i 

XENARcHhuv s- 66. A Comic Poet, of whom the reader may ſee a pleaſant 
fragment in Athen. p. 225, deſcribing a curious trick practiſed by the Athenian 
fiſhmongers to evade the law. by which. they were forbid to pour water upon 


their ſtale fiſh in order to make them appear freſh. dee Gretii Excerpta ex 
Trag. &c. p. 607. 


XENOPHANES - 124. The Colophonian, eminent in the claſs of philoſo- 
phical Poets, or, rather, poetical philoſophers, about the time of Pythagoras. 
See NOTE 238,—Diog. Laert. IX. 18,—Bayle, art. XENOPHANEs. 


* 


Zzuxs = 7. 130, The famous painter. See the note p. 130, and 
NOTE 254. | | | 


INDEX. 


I II. 


TO THE DISSERTATIONS AND NOTES. 


The letter n refers to the notes at the bottom of the page. 


A. | 
Ac CENTS, no term applied to them by Ariſtotle but acute, and grave, Page 422. 


 AcHILLEs, how characterized by Euripides, 351,—by Homer, 352.—by 8 353. 


—by Dr. Jortin, 101d. 


Acrs, five — no ſuch diviſion applicable to the Greek drama, 297. 


AcTors, Greek, played female parts, 133, n. 5 50, 551. —contended for the prize in 
the dramatic conteſts, 278, 279.—their influence over the Poets, 279.—their 
dreſs and figure, 480, and 7, 


ACTRESSES, not admitted on the a ſtage, 41, u. 1 3 35 u. 
Advrcuia, 500, u. 


Avg, Aznen®,, 464, 465. 


AELLAN, of deſcriptive imitation, 10, #. 36.—his account of the paintings of Dio- 
nyſius miſtaken by Dacier, 170, 171 —of the infant ſtate of painting, 189. n,— 
quoted, 553. 


AEschylLus, not ſaid by Ariſtotle to have diminiſhed the number of choral performers, 
195.—curious account of his ſtage-improvements, 198, 199.—his chorus of 
50 furies, 316.—his Ocean riding on a Griffin, 317.—his Prometheus, 384. — 
an expreſſion of his illuſtrated, 443.—his diction, 469, 
WH AGATHO, 


#9 $-&® Þ® | 
AGATHO, a fragment of, Page 407, 
Awxoo, its wide ſignification, 214. 


Anuvs &rooy@r, to what books of the Ooylley that title extended, 364356. 
"Auagria, *Auazpriuarta, 308. 

Aupipona, Ariſtotle's ſenſe of, 522. 
AvaBoa, Dithyrambic—what, 180. 
Avanoyin, Ariſtotle's definition of, 437, x. 
ANTIENTS, not to be read with modern ideas, 147. 


Avrugu, whether uſed by Ariſtotle to denote oppoſition of meaning, 52/7 
Arregyacic, 191. 
Aroma, 347. 


Amro ounvns, 01, or ra, 302. 


ARCHITECTURE, abſurdity of claſſing it with the imitative arts, 60, u. 
ApxiTeUxTovaen, 417. 


 Apya wepn, 121, n. 
ARIOs ro, unity of his Poem, of what kind, 81, u. 11 5 3 dei os Jer, 488. 


ARISTIDES QuinTILIAanus, his account of the Greek "Apworian, 53.—confirms * 
reading of Ariſtotle, 421. — quoted, 150, n.—illuſtrates Ariſtotle, 4.15, 416. 


ARISTOPHANES, 201, 1.—(or Antiphanes) a fragment of, 259.—ridicules the pro- 
lixity of the Tragic chorus, 196.—a fragment of, explained by a paſſage of 'N 
Ariſtotle, 452, 453. / 2 


ARISTOTLE, has no where ſaid that ALL POETRY is imitation,. 24, 2,—in what mn 
ſenſes he conſidered Poetry as imitation, 25, 26. 39.—takes no notice either of | | | 
ſonorous or deſcriptive imitation, and why, 26, 27. 36, 37.—inferiority of that mv 

part of his work, which treats of diction, 37. 419.—how far he would have bl 
allowed an Epic imitation in proſe to be a Poem, 153. 273.—by no means ex- 
cluded verſe from his idea of Poetry, 157. 192. —his preference of Dramatic 
Poetry, 39. 563, 564.—bas not fully ſtated the comparative merits of Dramatic 
and Epic Poetry, 39, and n.—held pleaſure to be the chief end of Poetry, *561, 
562.—his doctrine of the purgation of the paſſions by Tragedy, an anſwer to 
the objections of Plato, 239, .240.—his advice to the Tragic Poet, to aſſiſt his 
imagination by action, in compoſing, confidered, 377, — ſcope of his chapter on 
Critical Objections, &c. 122, n.—free from an error common to philoſophical 
critics, 269, —his hie often elliptic, parenthetical, and embarraſled, 143. 185, 
271. 344. 396, and n. 404. 430. does not aſſert, in general, that Music 
is an imitative art, 50. —his account of muſical imitation, 46, 47. - What he 

underſtood. 
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underſtood by the reſemblance of melody and rhythm to manners, or tempers, 
52-57. —a muſical problem of his corrected, tranſlated, and examined, 54—57. 
his RHETORIC quoted, 157. 220, and 7. 255. 279. 289. 307. 320, 321. 349. 
n. 351. 365. 375. 377. 384, n.—(of the Ethic and Pathetic Tragedy) 400, and 
n. 430. 4.38, 439.—(of the language of paſſion) 493, 494. 461. 463. 466. 532. 
—(of the diſappointment of the ear by the abrupt concluſion of a period) 557, 
558.—explained, 180. 423.—tranſlated, 186. 190. 448. 470, 471. 488, 489.— 
his ETHIcs quoted, 184. 263. 273. 278. 287, 300. 308, 309. 437. 548.—his 
Por rr. 47. 53. 54. 148, n. 169. 224, 2.25, 236. 274.543. 555. 559.—METAPHYS., 
192. 269. 288.— DR Sorh. ELENCH. 174. 422. 520. ToPIC. 272. 426. 444. 
504. 526. De INTERPRET, 430, 431. 532-—DE Mopo, 548. —De Hs r. 
ANI Ar. 330.—PaoTLENM S, 55. 178, 179. 187. 195, 196. 302. 408. 482. 

ARISTOXENUS, of the melody of ſpeech, 51, u. —of the effect of paſſion upon it, 52, u. 
—of the eſſential difference between ſinging and r ibid. 290, „ 7, 


| Agua, melody, not harmony, 210, n. -N, 210. 


Agucrias or Melodies, of the Greeks, not the ſame with their Tov, or Modes, 53, N. 
ATHENIANS, their immoderate fondneſs for dramatic exhibitions, 267, 268. 479, 480. 


AUDIENCE, Athenian—eat and drank during the performance, 480, 


AvLus GELL1vs, his ſtory of Polus the Tragic actor, 550. 


B. 


Bacn, C. P. Eman. his choral recitative, 294, Ns 
Bacon, Lord, 253. 


BATTEUX, his explanation of Dithyrambic imitation, 139, 140,—of Ariſtotle's dra- 
matic xabagoi, 237 —240. 


BEATTIE, Dr. his miſtake with reſpect to a 2 paſſage of Rouſſeau, 6, n. — his Minſtrel, 
13.—of the relation between muſical ſounds and mental affections, 47, 1.— 
his objections to the principle of reſemblance to pathetic ſpeech in pathetic mulic, 
con{idered, 58, n.—on the power of aſſociation in mulic, 59, u. 147, n.—of the 
difference between moral and poetical perfection, 68, n,—his account of a paſſage 
of Plato, 158, 1. —his explanation of Ariſtotle's account of the r:diculous, 214. 
—his juſt analyſis of the character of Homer's Achilles, 353.—on the language 
of Tragedy, 468. 

BEAT, ſize and ſtrength eſſential to it, according to the ideas of the antients, 263— 
265.— male and female, 4r:/totle's idea of it, 263, 264. 

BEGINNING, muddle, and end —Ariſtotle's definition of them applied and illuſtrated, 
258—202. 

BELL, 


C II. 


BLI, the ſound of it affected by its ſwinging, Page 14, u. 

Bent, his commentary on Ariſtotle quoted, 266. 402. 490, ts” 

Baapegoy, 534» 535» 

BLACKWELL, 43, n. 

 BotLgav, a famous imitative line of his examined, 8, u. — quoted, 290. 452, u. 

Bossv, Le, called, with little reaſon, Ariftotle's beſt interpreter, 284. 326. —miſquotes 
Ariſtotle's text, 24, n.—his idea of Epiſodes, examined, 210, 211, 212, n.—his 
miſtaken notion of Ariſtotle's ſimple fable, 283.—his abſurd interpretation of 


An vn, 325, 326.—his defence of Homer's mean words, 452, . —his idea of 
Homer's purpoſe in compoſing his Poems, 561, and u. | 


BRUMov, his indiſcreet way of vindicating the antients from the charge of Tragi- 
comedy, 204.—his apology for the bloody exhibition of Oedipus in Sopho- 
cles, 290. 

BuRGEtss, Mr. his rational account of Homet's a 457. 


Burke, Mr. 375. 


Burney, Dr. of the power of inſtrumental Muſic, 50, 1. —of the old German 
Comedy, 318, 1. —his tranſlation of the hymn of Dionyſius to the Sun, 446, u. 
—of the melody of the antient declamation, 247, 1. 


C. 


CALLIMAchus, his hymns, 139. | 

CAMPBELL, Dr. his explanation of Ariſtotle's account of the ridiculous, 215-218. 
— of metaphors converted by familiar uſe into proper terms, 434. 

CASAUBON, 1ſaac, 28, 7. 206, u. 

CAszEs, 106, 7. 

CASTELVETRO, a tranſpoſition of his adopted, 252, and n. —conjectural emendations 


of, 375. 413. —a curious illuſtration of his, 436.—his explanation of ayaxoyoy in 
cap. xxiv. 483, n.—of apys wen, 492.,his commentary owe; 26, 1. 228, 1. 


279. 459. 474+ 554. 562, 563. 
CATULLUS, 304. 


CECILIA, 407. 

CHEREMON, his poetical character, 168.—his Centaur, ibid. 

Naxerawa, not uſed tranſitiveh, nor ſynonymous with die ga, 379—382. 
CHAUCER, 314, 315. ; 

Xalu, 379, 380, and n. 

 Crozrnorz, the Tragedy of that name mentioned by Ariſtotle, (p. 96) probably 
not that of ÆEſchylus, 367, 368. 
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CHoRacn, Page 89, n _ ? 

Xop®- de, 294. 

Crorvs, antient dramatic, its gradual extinction, 103, n. —its prolixity, 196.— 
perſons of, ſpeak of themſelves in the ſingular number, even in the Odes, where 
they ſing together, 298, u. —its viſible number ſometimes filled up by the ad- 
miſſion of mutes, 300.—its entrance, a ſhewy and expenſive part of the Greek 

5 drama, 300. —in what ſenſe required by Arden to be a ſharer in the action, 
} LE 408, 409. PER 
= Xena , 325. 
1 be Nera O-, 328. | 
CHROMATIC, and Enharmonic, melody of the Greeks, imitative of. ſpecch, 51. 


CicteRo, 153, n. 154, n. 180. 279, 1. 541, n. —his account of the ridiculous, agree- 
ing with Ariſtotle's, 218.—his orations, compared with thoſe of Demoſthenes, 
illuſtrate Ariſtotle's diſtinction of the rhetorical and political ſtyles, 255, 2.— 
of poetic enthuſiaſm, or genius, 384.—illuſtrates a paſſage of Ariſtotle, 4.24. 

| CIRCUMFLEX accent, called grave by Ariſtotle, 422, and . diſtinguiſhed, 
in his time, by any appropriated term, 422, 42 2 An * 

CLARISSA, 304. 407. | 

CLEOPHON, his poetical character, 174. 451. _ 

Comepy, Old and Midille, wha at we call Farce, 194. their object was the laughable: 
in general, 217, 218. 


Comepy, uſual intricacy of its firſt ſcenes, 258, 259.—a diſadvantage of it, compared 
with Tragedy, 259. 


Z 23333 


. | | CoNnDILLAC, 243, u. 

Cod r E SHS, Dramatic, of the Greeks, their variety, 470, 480. 

CRESPHONTES, of Euripides, the diſcovery in * in what view admired by Ariſtotle, 
+112, 2508 954 

CRITICISM, philoſophical, a common miſtake of, 7, u. 269. 

CycLoes of Euripides, a ſingular circumſtance relative to it, 207, 208. 


D. 


Dacikn, his miſtake relative to the Old and Middle Comedy, 224.—his ſtrange 
aflertion relative to the conſtant obſervation of the unities of time and place in 


1 | the Greek rage dies, 229. —his idea of Ariſtotle's /zmple fable, 283.—his ab- 
l | | | ſurd explanation and falſe tranſlation of a paſſage in Ariſtotle, 326, and n,—his 


abſurd account of the number of Greek Tragedies ae in a day, 470, 477. 
—lays the Iliad may be read in a Gay, 478, 


6 | | D*ALEMBERT, 


D'ALzMBrRamt, Page 45, n.—makes Architecture an imitative art, 60, u. 

Darce, Pantomimic, 149. | 

Daxcer, Pantomimic, his We lcbrtipliments, according to Lucian, 546, 1. 

DAN TE, his deſcription of the mingled ſounds of his Inferno, 12, 13. 

D'AugINAc, of perfect dramatic coneluſions, 262, and u. 

DEMETRI1Us, (egi. Egu.) 2 and u. 2 57, n. 204, n.—of the analogical meta- 
pPähor, 442. 8 | ; 

DescR1PTION, when zmitative, 9. —not to be confounded with expreſſion, 18. 


DESCRIPTION, mitative — of viſible objects, 9.—of ſounds, 11-15. — of mental 
objects, immediate, or by their ſenſible effects, 15-19. — not all exact and 
minute deſcription, imitative, 28, 20, u. 


DescRIPTION, local and piftureſque—the remarkable inferiority of the antients to the 
moderns in ſuch deſcription Rated, and its cauſe conjeCtured, 30—36. 
Azog, nœud, complication, 392, 393+ 


Auadew, 548. 

DIALOGUE of the Greek Tragedy, to what fort of melody it was proved ſet, 247. 

Alcpegei, 460. 

Dieriox, Tragic, 467, and u. 468.—Ariſtotle's 1 of its e 470 e 
of its hiſtory in his e 471. 

Ailzonana, 41 I. 

Aidacuem Texy»3av, origin of that expreſſion, 416. 


D1veroT, 408.—of the Andria of Terence, 260, 1, —illuftrates a precept of Ari- 
ſtotle, 99, 1. —of the difficulty of planning a drama, 253. 


Dio xlr v, modern Tragic, not to be found in the ne Tragedy, 200207. 250, 
251. 289. 338. 

Drocents LAERTIUs, of the Tetralogie, 475. 

Dioxvys1vs, of Halicarnaſſus, his account of the regularity and ſimplicity of the-old 
Dithyrambic, 179.—of the melody of the Parode in the Ore/tes of Euripides, 
294, 295 

Dioxys1vs, the painter, 170. 

Diowvs1vs, a fine paſſage of his ”_— to the Sun, 445. 

DisASTER, 288. | 

D1scovery, of joſeph by his brethren, 85, +. of Telemachus by Menelaus, in the 
Odyſley, 364.—in the Chozphorz of Æſchylus, examined, 368, 369. between 
Merope and her ſon in the Creſphontes of Euripides—Ariftotle's view of it, 323, 
324.—its effect upon the audience deſeribed by Plutarch, 325. | 

DiscovERIEs, various, in the Odyſley, 116, n, 


4 E2 __ DiTavyRAMBIC 
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DiTHYRAMBIC Poetry, how imitative, Page 137, 138.—not originally ſo, but of a ſim- 
ple form, in regular ſtanzas, -and ſet to the ſimpleſt melody, 178, 179.—bow it 
became imitative, refined, and W 179. 


DoctRE fabulam, 416. 

Dos, a philoſophical animal, according to Plato, 138, 

DomMENICHINO, in painting, practiſed a precept of Ariſtotle, 376. 

DRrAMaATic, or perſonative, Poetry, imitation, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, 21, 22. 

DRAMATIC SYSTEM of the antients, upon a large ſcale, 480. 

DRUNKEN en, exhibition of them on the ſtage, an Ae of Æſchylus, 199. 

DRYDEN, miſrepreſents Ariſtotle, 186. 556. —read him only in nnen, 186, 
187, 1 


Du Bos, his abſurd idea of the declamation of the antient Tragedy, 242, 243. —his 
1 explanation of a paſſage of Ariſtotle, 248. 


E. 


Echo, of ſound to ſenſe, 21, . 

Hon, 167. 472. 

Exdexeobai, 490. 

Eur ig, Ariſtotle's definition of it, 504. 

EM EN DATIONs conjectural, ſuggeſted, of AR18TOTLE, 55. 149. 152. 186 n. 196. 
219. 226. 235. 272. 278. 34). 351. 357+ 378. 406. 412. 435. 441. 461. 465. 
472. 481. 495. 499, 500. 523. $30, 531. 549. 583 

— — of PLAT, 154, u. 


of PLUTARCH, 306. 
— — of Æschvrus, 443, u. 


— — of ARISTIDES QUINTILIANUS, 415. 


'ExyEDOCLEs, his two phyſical principles of friendſhip and friſ, 128, n.—a quota- 


tion from him explained, iþ:d.—his philoſophical Poetry, 104.—his diction al- 
lowed by Ariftotle to be Homeric, 165. 

Eyagyzix, 30, n. 

Evagyes, 5 5 2. 

ENA RMONIC intervals of the Greeks, imitations of ſpeech, 51. 

Eric Poem, Ariſtotle's rule for the length of it, conſidered, 474—478.—-what was his 
idea of its proper end, 563.—its merits and defects, compared with Tragedy, 
563, 564.—now and then approaches to the ludicrous, ibid. n. 

EPiCHARMUs, philoſophized in Trochaics, 164. —his ludicrous deſcription of the 
voracity of Hercules, 203, u. 


Fiixtia, 


. II. 
Exrieureia, Page 349, and n. 
Emer, oy, 548. 


EP1s0DE, in what ſenſes uſed by Ariſtotle, 210—213. 388, 389. —how it came to ſig- 


nify an incidental and digreſſive ſtory, 212, 213. —Epic and FOR their dif- 
ference, 212. 


EP1THETS, zegative, frequent in the Greek Poets, 447. 


ErorokIA, difficulty of admitting Ariſtotle to have propoſed the application of that 
term to Mimes and Dialogues, 159 —161. 


ERATOSTHENES, his juſt idea of the end of Poetry, 562, u. 


ERNESTUs, his interpretation of two words in Homer, 15, n, 265. 


EOO- NC, 524. 
Hon, diſpoſitions, tempers, 47, u. 


H8@-, How®-, in what ſenſe applied by Ariſtotle to Tragedy, 100, n. 309. oppoſed 


to rah and rah Y-, 250, n. 396, and 2. 

EuBULUs, fragment of a Comedy of his, 331. 

EvcL1D, illuſtrates Ariſtotle, 424, 425. 

Eupum, 382, 383. 

EvuR1PIDES, Ariſtotle's cenſure of his Choral Odes, 102, u. —a paſſage of, proving 
the licentiouſneſs of antient painting, 169, — ſometimes familiar, and Tragi- 


comic, 200. 202, 203, 204. —his Prologues, 220.1 % of his Tragedies, 251. 


did not obſerve the French rule, © de ne pas enſangianter le Theatre, 291.— 


a paſſage in his Iphig. in Taur. conſidered, 303, u. —his powers not confined: 
to emotions of tenderneſs and pity, 310. - two fine paſſages in his Medea and 


Electra, 319, 31I.—his character of Achilles, 351. —his Tragic cavern, 377, 
378. —his diction, and Ariſtotle's character of it, 470. — in what ſenſe faid to 


have drawn men as they are, 506-509. — imitated common nature more cloſely 
than Sophocles, 509, 510. 


Eucuvorro, 266, 267. | 
ExPRESSION, redundant, an inſtance of it frequent in the Greek writers, 231. 


ExrRESSION, Muſical, conſidered as imitation by the antients, and why, 46—51.— 
how aſſiſted by words, though by no means dependent on them, 48. 


F. 
FaBLE, double, of Ariſtotle, not to be confounded with our double plat, 312. 
FELIBIEN, 370. 


FicTION, imitation, 19. 
FisTULA PANIS.— See SYRINE, 
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FLuTE, antient, (Ave, Page 148, 
FLUTE-PLAYERS, antient, 545. * 
FoNTENELLE, his Platonic idea of inſtrumental Muſic, 40, u. —his Paſtorals, 163.— 


of Hercules in the Alceſtis of Eurip. 203.—his Reflexions ſur la Poetique, 272, : 


27 3.—his idea of Aſchylus, 384.—of . 35 55 . ſtrange notion 
of Homer's dialects, 455457. 


FooTE, 383, and i. 


G. 
8 462, 463. 
Gops, Heathen, well characterized in three lines of Xenophanes, 512. 
Gor DsmirH, his deſcription of village ſounds in a ſummer's evening, 13: 
GRAVINA, 22, n.—his vindication of the Iphigenia of Euripides againſt Ariſtotle's 
cenſure of inconſiſtence, 343. | 
GRAY, Mr. his fondneſs for Racine, 385. —his Agrippina, ibid. 
GREEK language, its comprehenlive brevity of expreſſion, 266, 267. 


H. 
HANDEL, 59. 


HARMONY, ſaid by Ariſtotle to have ne expreſſion, 55.—that aſſertion not true of the 
harmony of modern counterpoint, 56, n.—what to be concluded from it with 
reſpect to the Muſic of the antients, ibid. 


HARRIS, of ſonorous imitation in a line of Virgil, 5, n.—of the imperfection of ſuch 

imitation, 8, . —imitation of ſpeech overlooked by him in his account of imi- 
tative Muſic, 46, n. 59.—of the difference between rhythm and metre, 70, n.— 
a tranſlation of his conſidered, 2575 and n. — an explanation of his queſtioned, 
284. —his verſion of the words in which Ariſtotle defines xegirereia, 286. —his 
juſt remark concerning a difficulty in tranſlation, e naturalized meta- 
phors, 434. 

HEINS1Us, his excellent comment on Ariſtotle's rule relative to the goodneſs of Tragie 
manners, 326, 327. 


HELEN, her talent of vocal mimicry, 42, 1. 


HeRCULEs, his comic jollity in the Alcęſtis of Euripides, 203, 204,——cxtravagant 
deſcription of his voracity, 203, u. 


HERoDOTUS, 542. 


HEYNE, 390. 47 5. 516.—his juſt idea of imitative 5 7 n. —his explana- 
tion of did ana, e to the Tragic Poet, 417, u. 


6 


© No ED +Þ 4 
HrePras, his Jeſuitical theology, Page 520. 


HoBEs, of Lucan, 118, ».—of probable fiction, 488, u. 
Ho AR TH, 172.—his Analyſi s of Beauty, 403, 1. 


Home, called the 5% of Painters, 10, n.—his deſcription of the ſinging of the night- 
ingale, 14, 15.—his touches of local deſcription how improved and finiſhed by 
Pope, 31—33, and x. — abſurdly embelliſhed by his tranſlators, 42, n,—his 
deſcription of the vocal mimicry of Helen, ibid. —hymns attributed to him, 
narrative, 139. —parodied by the antients, 175.—called by Plato the firſt of 
Tragic Poets, 209. —his deſcriptions of female beauty, 264, 265. —a fine paſſage 
in his Odyſſey, 364.—remarks on the original diviſion of his Poems, 355, 366. 
— his uſe of the verb xanxravum, 379 381. — his N - bp, &c.-—how de- 
fended by Boileau, 452.—how bett defended, ibid. abſurd notion of nis dialects, 
436.—his Poems regarded by Ariſtotle as too long, 478, 179. —his fictions, i in 
what ſenſe compared to the logical ſophiſm d conſequent, 48 5-488. —his perfect 

knowledge of all arts and ſciences, ridiculed by Plato, 498. a paſſage of, con- 
ſidered, and vindicated from metaphorical interpretation, 515, 516.—paſlages 
of, conſidered, 465. 525, and n.—his inaccuracies in geography, aſtronomy, &c. 
cenſured by the Zoiliſts, 536.—his hexameters, and thoſe of Heſiod, ung to 
the lyre by Terpander, Timotheus, &c. 550. 


Horacs, 336, n.—his Odes ſometimes dramatic, 138, and n,—his expreſſion ſome- 
times taken from Ariſtotle, 500. 


Howss, Mr. his explanation of the 0:21 gur, 312. 
Hun, his objection to Ariſtotle's doctrine of the unity of fable, 2 268. 


Hun, Biſhop, his maſterly vindication of the Italian Poets, and the genuine privileges 
of Poetry, 118, . — quoted, 192.—his explanation of Ariſtotle's precept relative 
to uniformity of manners, examined, 333—338.—his vindication of the Iphige- 
nia (in Aulis) of Euripides, conſidered, 339 — 343.—his explanation of the 
difference between the imitations of Sophocles, and thoſe of Euripides, conſi- 
dered, 507—519.—of the language of paſſion, 494.—of the end of Poetry, 561. 
—of the proper end of Epic Poetry, 563. 


HuTcHzs0N, Profeſſor, accounts for the power of Muſic over the paſſions from 
reſemblance to paſſionate ſpeech, 51. 


HxMNs, narrative, 139. . | | . 


Taco, 535, and u. 

IAMBI, the Poems fo called, ated, 274. | | | 44 

Dias, 473, 474. | | = 
IMITATION, 


NN 4D 3 + II. 


IMrrATION, ſtrictly ſo called, what eſſential to it, Page 4.—not applicable to Poetry 
in any ſenſe, that is not independent on metre, 24, n. —Ariſtotle's ſolution of 
the pleaſure ariſing from it, 188, 189.—a ſingular — of Ariſtotle's 
doctrine on that ſubject, 290, 291. 

III TATION, Poetic, (or by words, ) various and confuſed accounts of it, 37, u. 38.— 
extended by ſame to that general ſenſe, which comprehends all ſpeech, 23. 28, u. 
—among the antients cloſely connected with perſonal, 41, 42. | 

— — — by n, 5-9. 


3 — — by Jt, 9— 19. 


— — by perſonation 2122. — mixture and various combination of 
theſe difterent ſpecies, 23, 24. | 


by reſemblance of verbal ſound and motion, its imperfection, 55 
and n. 8, — produced by the beſt Poets, 6, 7, u. 27. — not imitation in 
a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, 7, 8. 


1 fiftive, diſtinct from deſcriptive, 19, 20. Aenne of them, ſtrictiy 
and properly, imitation, 21.—deſcriptive, not noticed by Ariſtotle, and why, 


36, 37. 


IMITATION, Myfical, ſynonymous to expreſſi on, with the antients, but oppoſed to it by 
modern writers, 46, and n. 


IuITATIVE ARTS, confuſion arifing from that general denomination applied to 
Poetry, Muſic, and Painting, in claſſing the arts, 60, 61.—abſurdity of extend- 
ing it to Architecture, 60, u. 

INCIDENTS, how conſidered by Ariſtotle as ariſing, or not ariſing, from the action 
itſelf, 372, 373. 

JOHNSON, Dr. of Shakfpeare's hafty concluſions, 107, n. 121, „ the unities of 
time and place, 230.—of the Tragic language of Addifon and Shakſpeare, 251, 
n. — his cenſure of Mr. Gray's Agrippina, 385, 386.—of the characters of Lo- 
thario and Lovelace, 535. —of the ect of the character of Tags on the ſpec- 
tator, ibid. n,—of the merit of the Epic Poet, 565. 


JoxsoN, Ben, prologue to the puppet-ſhew of Hero and Leander in his Bartholomew- 
Fair, 223. 


JorTIN, Dr. his character of Achilles, 353. 
JosePH, and his brethren, ſtory of, 85, 7. 


IpKIGENIA (at Aulis) of Euripides — inconſiſtence attributed to her character by 
Ariſtotle, conſidered, 341344. | 


ISOCRATES, 383, n. —of the privileges of Poetry, and the 1 of verſe to its 


effect, 495. 


3 K. KAIxIs, 
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K. 


KalMs, Lord, his aſſertion, that harmony has © no relation to ſentiment, examined 
Page 56, n,—of the 7ifible, 217.—his juſt character of Ra&ine, 385. 
Karanpioacban, 528. 


Kabapoy, (rabnuatuy,) conſidered, 231—242.—4 paſſage relative to it in Ariſtotle $ 
Polit, examined and tranſlated, 233—237- 


Keiuevoy (ooun), 444. 

Kepav, Keparan, to pour out, 523. 

Kunrix -, 482. 

Komou®r, 456, and u. 

Kouu@®, what; —example of it, 301, 302. 

Koędak, the dance fo called, 164, u. 

Koow@-, the ornamental word, what probably meant by it, 447—449- 
Kuguov (ovoua), its ſenſe, 433, 434. 


L. 


4 
La FonTAiNE, 491, B. 


La Morrz, 38.—combats the notion, that in/rudon is the end of Poetry, 562, —his 
account of Homer's diction, 4.52. 


LANDSCAPE, no technical term equivalent to it in Greek or Roman writers, 35. 


LANDSCAPE-PAINTING, not practiſed, or not cultivated, by the Greeks, 34, 35.— 
its effect on the general taſte for proſpects and rural ſcenery, 35, 36. 


LANGUAGE, natural, not always /imple and familiar language, 467, u. | 
Act, in what ſenſe applied by Ariſtotle to the Parode of the Greek Tragedy, 293— 


295.—and axyeola, ſometimes applied to recitative, or ſuch ſinging as moſt | 
reſembles ſpeech, 244. 293. 


Axe, 31, M. 

LITTLE ILIAD, 115, u. 347. 

Aoyu xv, not always proſe, 154. 

Aby O-, how uſed by Ariſtotle, 155. and by Plato, bid. n. — the ſpeaking or dialogue 
part of Tragedy, 198. 2 54.—its ſenſe in Ariſtotle's analyſis of diction in general, 
419, 420. 


LoNGINUs, of the inequalities of Sophocles, 202,—0f the Odyſſey, 251, #,—illuſ- 
trates an expreſſion of Ariſtotle, 494. 


LUCAN, aur@- d d &ywnterai. 118, 2. 
4 F Lucian, 


Lupus, of the Abzug age, the firſt icke: dar upon record, 31. 


UN D E K TM Ig 


Lucian, of deſcriptive imitation, Page 10, u. 11, u. —of the pantomimic muſical ac- 
companiment, 145.—of the comic maſks, 218, 1. —of the dreſs of the antient 
. Tragic actors, 480, n. of the requilites ot an accompliſhed pantomimic danc en, 


546, N. 


Aug, eee development, 3925 8 


* * . 
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M. 


Mapkss, enthuſiaſm, of every kind, een, ſo denominated by tho antients, 
384, and u. * 


MEI, miſtakes Ariſtotle, 324. LOF dez di id en 

MAN DRABVULus, a Poem of * 174. | 285 45 

Mann O-, 384. * 

MANNERS, (or character, )—little of them in the Tragddy cs poliſhed age, 250, 2 51. 


ow — Tragic, in what ſenſe required by Ariſtotle to be good, and why; the rule 
intended as a compromiſe with Plato, 325 329. —Ariſtotle's precept relative 
to their wniformity, how to be underſtood, 333—338. 


Mavbavy, 186—191,—a particular uſe of that verb, 522. 
MARCIT ES, 193. | | 782 is | 


Mang; his manner of defending ne e Ariſtotle? 8 cenſure of his 


Tphigenia, 344+ 
ManmonTEL, M. miſtakes Ariſtotle, 308, n. 328, n. — quoted, 377. 303 
MARVELLOUS, the dramatic, 316, 317. 
MasKs, of the Old Comedy, caricaturas, 218. 


Maso, Mr. his excellence in imitative deſcription of fei, and particularly of 
muſical ſounds, 11-14. —example from his Carafacus, 12,—his idea of Tragic 
language, 467, n.—a fine example from his Caradtacus of the HITS language of 


Tragedy, 468. 
MATRON, a famous Parodiſt, 175, 
Mnxavts 345. —of the French opera, deſcribed by Rouſſeau, ibia. 
MzCALIOT , 432. 
Meisgor, 557. 
Mexeov, 303, 7. | 
MELody, pathetic—its imitation of the 3 and inflections of impaſſioned ſpeech, 


58, 59.—ſuch imitation particularly remarkable in Pergoleſi, Purcell, and 
_— 50.— denied by Dr. ne 555 u. 


5 _ Metoporxia, 


F N R D 1 * v1 X ml H. 
MEtob6tta, what, Page 76, 1. 
Mea &, uſed in three different mu; 527 cal ſenſes; 246, 2 
Mgnacs, 552. 1 
MenaLrteee, curious ſtory of, 93, u. 


MNANpDER, anecdote relative to the antient Chorus in a fragment of his, 3 300. 
Merops.—See DiscoveRy. 

Meooy, whether uſed by Ariſtotle to denote the circumflex accent, 421—425- 
Meragacig, (of Tragedy,) what, 283, 


MzeTAMORPHOSEs, of Ovid unity of chat Poet, of what kind, Sr, 5. 


MEETAYHOR, Ariſtotle? s principle of the pleaſure we receive from it, 187, various 
ways of guarding It, according to Ariſtotle, 446, 447. 


— the analegical, or proportional, what; and how it differs from the metaphor 


a ſpecie ad Jpectem, SE OR of it from Ariſtotle and Homer, 439 
440, and 7. 2 


METASTAS10, his EHratto Jella Poetica d Ar petite, 229. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, how characterized by Sir Joſ. Reynolds, 510. 

MILTON, a circumſtance in his deſcription of the ſound of a bell, 14, mood excel- 
lence in imitative deſcription of ſounds, and particularly of muſical ſounds, 


Ii—14.—his account of Axiſtotle's purgation of the paſſions by Tragedy, 


241, 242.—prologuc of his Comus, not more exceptionable than thoſe of 
Euripides, 299, 300. 


MIS, of Sophron, 161—163,—not, probably, of the licentious caſt of the Roman 
Mimes, 162. 


Mim1cRy, vocal, its antiquity, 415 u. 143. —two remarkable inſtances of it recorded 
by Homer, 41, u. 


MoLESTUS, Por-, 541, 1. 


MonBoDDo, Lord, of the ſtyle of Cicero's orations compared with that of his che- 


torical and philoſophical works, 256, 7. [where add to the references, vol. itt, 
p. 256.]—of Homer's language, 457. 


„ of the Greek Tragedy, whether ſet to recitative, or air, 247, 248. 
Moors, Profeſſo, his erroneous explanation of Ariſtotle's nadagoig, 235 u. 

Moęiæ, ſpecies, 1915 192, 

Musgor, 557. 

Mvs1c, its whole power reducible to three diſtinct effects, 44. — how far it can 


raiſe ideas, 44, 45. 49, u. — in what ſenſes regarded as imitative by the moderns, - 


and by the antients, 46.—ideas and language of the antients, on this ſubject, 
accounted for, 46— 51. —its power over the paſſions, what, 48.— that power 
accurately expreſſed by Ariſtotle, 48, 2. — does not depend on Poetry for its 

4 2 expreſſion, 


232 
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4 ; * 
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expreſſion, Page 49, and n. —its ſeparation from Poetry, by whom complained of, 
49, n. —allowed by Ariſtotle to have expreſſion without words, 49, u. 55.—its 
power of affecting reſolved by ſome writers into a reſemblance, more or leſs, 
to the tones of ſpeech, 51. 58.—the analogy of its melody and rhythm to thoſe 
of ſpeech, 51, 52, and u. 58,—4mpropriety of calling it an imitative art, accord- 
ing to the modern ideas of muſical imitation, 60.—an antient ys of it into 
three kinds, 233, 234. 


Mus1c, Antient, its improvements, like thoſe of the nen. treated as corrup- 
tions, 179. 


Mvs1c, Dramatic, of the Grech ſtrictly imitative, 51. 


Mus1c, Inflrumental, its power, 49, n. — a peculiar pleaſure ariſing from the very 
indeterminateneſs of its expreſſion, 49, u,—of the antients, 50.—in what ſenſe 
conſidered by Ariſtotle as imitating manners and characters 173, 17 4: 


Music, Paſtoral, affecting by aſſociation, 147, and u. 148. 
Mus1c, Vocab, almoſt ſolely cultivated by the Greeks, 48. 50. 


N. 


NzcoMACHUs, Painter, 17 1. 


N1GHTINGALE, her ſinging characterized by Homer, 15. 


Nous, not eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from Dithyrambics by the n of their imi- 
tation, 177. 180. 


NoveLs, a good apologetical motto for them, 407. — improbability often unreaſon- 
ably objected to them, 407 408. 


O. 


OB. JECTS, rural, in what manner uſually deſcribed by the antients, 30, 1. —exam- 
ples from Theocritus, Virgil, and Plato, ibid. 


Ol xupus, his ſacred Muſic, 257, and u. 
'Ouwal®, 518. 

'Owarnuc, 336. 

OPPIAN, 50g. 

Ouis, 75, N. 

ORCHESTRA, 103, u. 

Noautug, codem ſenſu, 531, 532. 


£ . P, PAiNTING, 


TTT II. 


P. 


PAINTING, the three ſtyles of it mentioned by Ariſtotle applicable to modern artiſts, 
Page 171, 172. | 
PAINTINGS, indecent, allowed in the temples of ſome heathen deities, 169. 
PANTOMIME, modern, Ariſtotelic analyſis of it, 317, 318. 
—ñ 318, n. 
PaRaBaAs1s, of the Greek Comedy, 220. 
Iapœoueucgeiv, 198, 
Ikzpapurarreobai, 390. 


Hag + emoevor, (a conſequenti,) the logical ſophiſm ſo called, . 486. — how applied by 
Ariſtotle to Homer's management of fiction, 485488. 


PaRoDE, of the Greek Chorus, to what kind of melody it was ſet, 293—295.—a 
ſpecimen of that melody from Dionyſius Halicarn. ibid. —of the Oreftes of 
Euripides, ibid. —always ſung by the Chorus either at, or ſoon after, their firſt 
entrance upon the ſtage, 296. 298, 299. — was ſometimes in the regular Lyric 
form, of Strophe and Antiſtrophe, 298, 7.. . 
ParoDIEs, a favourite ſpecies of humour with the Athenians—ſpecimens of them, 
1755 176. 
PASSION, the natural Poetry of, 493, 494. 


Passloxs, purgation of, by Tragedy, conſidered, 231 242. how far the frequent 


exerciſe of them, by works of imagination, may tend to moderate and refine 
them in real life, 240, 241. 


IIahn, 288. 
TIabnuare,, uſed by Ariſtotle as 33 with Ian, 235, u. 


PATHETIC, not attainable, either in Poetry or Painting, without cloſe imitation. of” 
nature and real life, 510, 511, and . 


pausox, a licentious Painter, 109, I70, 
PERGOLESI, 59, 


Legio O- nas, 227, 228. 


Ikpmereia, Revolution, what, 285. —-confounded with the werafacis,, or change. of for». | 


tune, common. to all Tragedy, 283—28 5 
FlepirTn, 481. 
PETRARCH, 444. 
Mau-, Li-, 183, 184. 
Þ1aan, 442. | 
@inavbpuro, 305, 306. 406. 
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®rnug viagrs, Page 559. 

PrrtoxENvUs, the Poem of his, alluded to by Ariſtotle, not a drama, 178, 

PaorciDes, The, 101, v. | D840 

Popr©, 540544. 

Picco toMIiN his verſion and bees, quoted, 285. 1 258, 369 438. 442. 
453. 459. 491.—an objection of his removed, 449mg. 

PinDAR, inflances of the dramatic in his Odes, 138, and . —an Auiſtotelie paſſage 
of, 401. 


PLATO, his deſcription of the banks of the lifus, 30, n. — his idea of Poetic i Imitation, 


and in what it differed from that of Ariſtotle, 40.—his objections to it, 38, u. 
4.1, 1,—coincides with Fontenelle as to the want of meaning in inſtrumental 
Muſic, 49, n.—refolves muſical expreſſion into reſemblance of ſpeech, 52.— 
his diviſion of Poetry into three kinds, 138. 182.—uſes oye; uy in the ſenſe 
of Ariſtotle, for words without mufic, 154, 155,.n.—his idea of Poetry ſtripped 
of metre, 158:—his dialogues dramatic—ſometimes acted, 163, and n. —attri- 
butes to Muſic the imitation of manners and characters, I) 3. —his idea of 
Comedy agrees with Ariſtotle's, 218, and n. his objection to 'I'ragedy,' 239, 
240, and n.—calls Homer Teaywlna®:, and Epic Poetry, Tragic, 31 5, n.— 
his idea of the danger of exhibiting bad characters in Poetic imitation, 326. 
328, 329, and n. —his character of Achilles, 351—353.—familiar to him to 
ipeak of all ent hiſiaſm as a ſpecies of madneſs, 3&2 4.—his account of Protagoras, 
418.—his addreſs to the Tragic Poets, 497.—in what manner he expoſes the 
notion of Homer's accurate knowledge of arts and ſciences, 498.—his whimſical 
argument to diſcredit Poctic imitation, 400, #.—continually reproaching the 
Poets with violation of truth, 505. 534, 535.—his idea of the uſe of wine, 512, 
513.—a fine paſtage in him, vindicating the truth and immutab ility of God, 
520.—of the immoral tendency of Homer's fictions, 535. —quoted, 1425 7, 188. 
263. 275+ 548. 559, and u. 


PLauTus, and TERENCE, their my of ſupplying the imperfect concluſions of their 
plays, 261. 


PLAUTvs, of Poetic fiction, 4.92. 

PLAs, Chinefe, their length, 476, u. 1 

PLIN , the Elder, no landſcape, or landſcape- painter, mentioned in his account of 
Grecian artiſts and their works, 34, 35. —his account of Protogenes, 172. 


PLiny, the Younger, 35, u. 30. 


PLUTARCH, of vocal mimicry, 41, 1.—of the paintings of Dionyſus the Colopho- 
man, i69.—rails at muſical corruption, 179. 306.—of two different ways in 
which the Tragic Iambics were ſung, 244. 248.—of a muſical revolution, 279. 
his account of the theatrical effect of the diſcovery in the Creſphontes of Euri- 
pides, 32 5. — quoted, 247, u. 282. 550, 


PoE r- 


NDP eER; 


— 


POET-PHILOSOPHERS, Page 164. 


PokrRV, imitation, in a ſtrict ſenſe, only when dramatic or perſinative, 21, 22.—to be 
conſidered as imitative only in four ſenſes, 22.—whence, originally, denomi- 


nated an imitative art, 38—43.—not read, in general, by the (Greeks, but 


heard, 42. —abſurdity of ſuppoſing inſtruction to be its chief nd, 56 1.—its end, 
according to Ariſtotle, to give pleaſure, 56 1, 562. 


POETRY, Theological, of the Greeks, did not exclude fiction and i invention, I 38, 1309. 


POETS, Greek Tragic, obliged to conform to the taſte of the people, 206, and n,— 


compared with Sal ene 207. 251. —originally actors alſo, 377. 416.—the 
great number of their productions, 480, 481. 


LIoieio ba Thy HH never uſed by Ariſtotle for eie ſimply, 166, voy. 
Io (H) —Howmn®r, (O) —IHotru;, 255. 

PoLLux, Jul. a paſſage about the Syrinx, or Fiſtula Panis, 146, and n. 
PoLus, the Tragic actor, 5 50. 

PoLYGNoTUs, 169. 


Poe, his improvement of Homer's local and 2 deſcriptions, 3133, ads 1. 
515. —his Paſtorals, 163. 


PoTTER, Mr. his explanation of Ariſtotle s cenfure of the choral odes of Euripides, ö 
102, 2,—his opinion of a paſſage of Ariſtotle conſidered, 338, 339. —of the 


diſcovery in the Choz*hore of „ 368. 
Tlgonigeais, 257, u. 
TIooBanuara, critical, 122, n. 


PROLOGUE, Greek, Ariſtotle's own account of it, 219; 220, and 1 che two different 


kinds of it expreſſed, and exemplified, by Terence, 221, 222.— the narrative, 222. 
—its hiſtory and revolutions, 223. 


PROLOGUE, of the Greek Comedy, not different from that of Tragedy, 219—221. 
— — of the French Opera, 223. 


PRosPECT, (or Vieu,) no ſingle Greek or Latin term u equivali to it, 749-7 
TleooBoxn, 104, 105, 7 

Igor ð , 197. | 

PROTAGORAS, ſingular hiſtory of him, 417, 5 


10 O., 154 155+ 


ProLEMvx, of deſcriptive imitation, IO, u. 
PURCELL, 59. | 


Q. QUINTILIAN, 
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 QuiwT1LIAn, of % - and ra-, Page 250, n,—his character of Euripides, 256.— 


of Zeuxis, 265.,—illuſtrates a paſſage of Ariſtotle, 424.—of the uſe of meta- 
phors, 453.—of the dition of Euripides, 470, n. 


Qv1xoTE, Don, his idea of tranſlation, 186, x. 


R, 
Racine, 385. 


RAHAEIL, 171, 172. 
 Patuu®, 348. 


READING, not a general practice with the antients, as with us, 42, 43, and u. 242. 
RECITATIVE, of the Greek Tragedy, 247. 


RECITATIVE, Choral, 294, u. 


REYLNOL DS, Sir Foſhua, quoted, 81, 2 175 I72,—of OE of i imitation in 
painting, 511, 7. 


| RHAPSODISTS, 43, u. recited, or declaimed, only, 549. 


RayvyTHM, 70, u. 
RICHARDSON, his Lovelace, 1 19, 120, n. 535. 


RICHARDSON, the painter, 171, 172, and n. —deſcribes the paintings of Mich. An- 
gelo and Raphael in Ariſtotle's terms, 172, | 


R1DDLE, Greek, 455. 
RipicvLons, (The) Ariſtotle's account of it defended, CO] 


 RoBoRTELLI, his commentary quoted, 324, u. 


RonDEAvU, 187, 188. 


RovssEAU, miſunderſtood by Dr. Beattie, 6, u. —attributes all expreflion in Muſic 
to imitation, more or leſs perceptible, of ſpeech, 51.—of the effect of paſſion in 
melodizing the voice, 52, 2. —his inconſiſtence in aſſerting that harmony has nb 
expreſſion, 55, 56, n.—his abſurd idea of the theatrical declamation of the an- 
tients, 243.—a Platonic writer, 329.—agrees with n in his objections to 
dramatic imitation, ibid. 


RUBENS, 172. 


S. SAMPSON 


£11 0. WB © 6 II. 


SAMPSON AGONISTEsS, Page 260. 

SATAN of Milton, his manners feu, according to Le Boſſa, 325. 

SAT YR, and SATIRE, 73, 7. - 

 SATYRIC Drama, probably much ſhorter than the Gatos Trigely, 478, ”. 

SCALIGER, J. C. of deſcriptive imitation, 9, n. — his notion of Poetic-imitation, 28, 2. 

SCALIGER, Jeſeph, 363. 

SCENERY, painted, 190. 

SCENERY, dreſſes, muſic, &c, how Ariſtotle meant to extend to W kis precepts: 

_ reſpecting the manners, and improved imitation, of Tragedy, 354, 355. 

LM teu, figures of ſpeech, what Ariſtotle meant by them, 413. 416. 429.— 

| whence denominated oxnuara, or figures, 415. 

SCULPTURE, of the antients, pa a coloured, 142, n. 

Lnyeroy, 360, 361. 

SENTENCE, no Greek word exactly ſynonymous to it 420. 

SENTENCES, /ignificant, and aſſertiue, a diſtinction of Ariſtotle's logic, 420, 430. 

SHAFTSBURY, Lord, his extravagant encomium on the Greek Tragedy, 206.—his 
miſrepreſentation of Ariſtotle, ibid. — his explanatory tranſlation of a paſſage of 

/ Ariſtotle, 266. 

SHAKSPEARE,-251. 265. 517,—negleted the concluſions of his plays, 101, u. 261, 
and n.his Caliban, 199, n. 488,-compared with the Greek Tragedians, 207. 

SHERIDAN, Mr. his Critic, 280. : 

SHUTTLES, antient, . 362, 363. 

SIDNEY BIDDULPH, 304. 

SIFFLET de chaudronuer, 145. 


SINGERs, of the modern Italian, and antient Greeh, Opera—their ſimilar influence 
over Poets and Compoſers, 279, 280. 


SINGING, in what eſſentially different from ſpeech, 52, n. 296, n. 
Exangorns, 349, 350. 

SOCRATES, not fond of the country, and his reaſon, 30, n. 
SopHISM, Poetic, of Homer's fictions, explained, 486—488. 


SoPHISTS, their critical cavils, 277. 


* 


SorhoclESs, ſometimes familiar and Tragi- comic, 201, 202. 205. —his ſcenes of 
altercation, how characterized by a Comic Poet, 201, n.— his prologues, 220. 
Nis deſcription of Oedipus tearing out his own eyes, 289,—did not obſerve 

48 285 the 


* 
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the French rule, © de ne pas enſanglanter le Theatre,” Page 290. his diction, 469, 
—in what ſenſe he “ drew men as they ought to be,” 50b — 509. 


SOPHRON, imitated in an Idyl of Theocritus, 162. 


SOUNDS, imitative deſcription of, 1115. e 926% ee. | 
SPENSER, defects of a fambus ſtanza in his Fury Queen * wh," . bene e Mar 
Tærxdal O-, aG. 183, 184. = | Er re bas 172 

Terxdaior eo, 273. "hs gut . CODLARL NA 21 


STASIMON, in what ſenſe ec without andpœſtr mid trachees,” 30 1. 

STEELE, Mr. his Eſſay on the Melody, Sc. of Speech, 58, n. 

STHENELUS, inſipidity of his language, how repreſented by Ariftophanes, 1525 453. 

STRABO, of Homer's 8 mixture of truth with fiction, 48, erer the end of Poetic 
fiction, 504. 

STROPHE and Anti iftraphe, ſet to the lame melody, ings n. 

SURPRISE, heightens paſſion, 281, and u. 


SyRiNxX, or Pipe of Pan, 144, 145. —a South Sea gre Fn 145.—two different 
inſtruments of this name mentioned by Jul. Pollux, 146.—its tone characterized 
in the Homeric hymn to Mercury, 147:;—doubts and conjectures concerning 
the inftrument of this name mentioned by Ariſtotle, 145— 148. 


. 


Tait oF ALCINOUS, 364-366. 

Texungio, 360, 361. | 

"TERENCE, 221, 222. 

TERROR Ariſtotle ſeems to have thought it ſomatinich puſhed to exceſs by the 
Greek Tragedians, 323. 

TETRA LOGIA, Tragic, the dramas that compoſed it performed « on different feſtivals, 


475—477 · 
TREOCRITUs, his 15th Idi, an admirable example of the cloſe and natural deline- 


ation of common life, 1462.——his deſcription, loyl 7, not of the e kind, 
30, u. 
THEODORUS, the Tragic actor, his voice, 41, E. 


THEOPHRASTUs, of the effect of paſſion upon the melody of ſpeech, 57, 52, 1, 
of the dance called aof dat, 1655 1. 


Thousox, fills up a ſketch of Virgil, 445. 
Ocpogen, 190, 77. 
Tour, an emendation of his conſidered, 544. 


T RACHINIZA 
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TrAcnNiE of Sophocles, Page 229. = 


TRAGEDY, not diſtinguiſhed, originally, from Comedy, 206, and n. —its end, 28. KY to 
Ariſtotle, 323.—its effect does not depend upon our ignorance of its cataſtfophe, 
303.—its different ſpecies, 398.— not prr/#l ſeparated from Comedy in Ari- 
ſotle's time, 400.—how much its effect depends on the fable, 412, and 1.— 
Ariſtotle's preference of it to the Epic Poem conſidered, 563, 564. | 

TRAGEDY, French, 207, n. 251. 289. 385. 451. 


TRAGEDY, Greek, the Lyric, exceeded the Dialogue, part of it, before Æſchylus, 196. 
—its ſhort dialogue, or 5ixouwtin, [See Ful. Pollux, IV. 17.] 200.-whether ſung 
throughout, 243—245.—what parts of it moſt likely to have been ſpoken, 245, 
246.—abſurd to attribute to it the delicacy of the French ſtage, 289—291,— 
vain attempts of Dacier, Brumoy, &c. to divide it into five acts, 297. —its dic- 
tion, 451. — obſervations « on the progreſs and improvements of its diction, 
409, 470. 
TRAGEDY, the infernal, 40, 402. 


TRAGEDIES, Greek, not to be repreſented as coried and perfect models, 206,—their 
inequalities, and intermixture of low and comic dialogue, 200—206. 400, — 
their popular and Tragi-comic origin may be traced in them, 205, 206. 222,— 
on what occaſions their length might be limited by the magiſtrate, 268. 478, — 
ſaid to have been ſometimes played by the hour-glaſs, ibid. - conjecture as to the 
number performed in one day, and to one audience, at the Tragic conteſts, 
474—478.—of very different lengthe, 477, 478, n. 

TRAGI-CoMEDY, Greet, 202-205, 


TRANSLATION, Don Quixote's notion of it, 186, 1.—ſometimes unavoidably para- 
phraſtical, 38 3 384. 


 Trocnaic tetrameter, how characterized by Ariſtotle, 164, u. 208, 209.—though 
a ſatyric meaſure, does not occur in the only fatyric drama extant, 208. 


V. V. 
VALCEKENAER, of the Mimes of Sophren, 161. 


VALERIUs MAx1mUs, his account of theatrical riots at Rome, 149. 


VarTRy, Albi, his preſumptive proof that the Greek Tragedy was ſung throughout, 
245. 
| TPages, 559. 


VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, of Homer, 473. 


VERSE, the difference between it, and well meaſured oral lefs with the antients 
than with us, 153, 154, and n. —eſſential to Poetry in the general opinion of 
the antients, 157, 158. 495, 496. — included in Ariſtotle's general idea of 

Poetry, 157. 192. | 
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RI t ls, his commentary quoted, Page 26. 271, u. 399. 500. et paſſin. | 
Vurany, atrocious, its effect in Tragedy, 535, and n.—Plato's and Rouſſeaw s idea | 
of the exhibition of it, 329. | R 


Vine, 5, u. 15. 17, 18. 30, n. 443. 445. 564,.1,—his ear, 7, u. — his deſcription * 


a plough, how far imitative deſcription, 20, u. 
VIR TV, (dern, ) its extenſive ſignification in antient writers, 184, 20 1. | 
has ridiculous ſtory of his feigned madnefs,. 81, 7.—his comic cowardice in 
| the Hax of Sophocles,. 205. — was the ſubject of many dramas, comic, as well 
as tragic, 370. 
UNIT IEsõ, ſtrict Dramatic, of time ani place, have no authority from Ariſtotle, 226 — 
228, —nor from the conſtant practice of the Greek Poets, 228, 229. 
UNITY. of time, a remarkable inſtance of its violation in Sophocles,. 229. 


UniTy of Fable, Ariſtotle's diſtinction between that, and the unity of Hero, defended, 
268, 269. 


VoLTAIRE,, his cenſure of the Oedipus Tyrannus, as prolonged beyond its proper 
end, 262. —miſtakes Ariſtotle, 324, 32 5 Teærpdod dase , 416. 
Trobecban, 532. 
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WAR ron, Dr. 138, n. 290;—0f a ſtanza in Spenſer, 14, 1. 


Wu TON, Ar. his cenſure of the prologue of Comus, 299, 300. 


WIN ckKELMAN, Abbé, 34, un. 
Women, Ariſtotle's character of them, 330. 


Woop, Preface to his Eſſay on the Orig. Genius of 88 quoted, 36, u. 


WorDs, „obſolete, to what claſs of Ariſtotle's poetic words they are to be referred, 
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